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INDEX TO VOLUME XXIII. 


ABDUL, Kadur, a Delhi Officer, 9. 
ABHINAVAGUPTA, 93. 
ADAMNAN, the Irish Visionary, 189—216. 
Arrin-i-Rapithavin, 193. 
AKALANKADEVA, 2I. 
AKARAVANTI, 71, 72. 
AMARAKOS'A, Commentaries on, 275, 277 
AMARASIMHA, age of, 280-281. 
and his Commentator Kshiraswamin, 275—281. 
AMOGHAVARSHA I, Ráshtraküta King, 101. 
ÁNANDAVARDHANA, 9I, 93. 
ANANTADEVA, Silhar King, 356, 358, 360. 
ANTALKIDAS, 105. 
APARÁDITYA, Silhar King, 356, 361. 
ARBUDA-Mandala (Mount Abu), 76, 77. 
ARDAsHIR Babegan, 195-196. 
ARIKESARIDEVA, Silhar King, 356. 
ARTHAPATI, 11. 
ATRI, 10, 11. 
AVANTIVARMAN, King of Kashmir, 91, 93. 
Bauman Kaikobad, author of Kissah-i-Sanjan, Art. XXVII. 
BAHARI, 9, 10, 11. 
BAITHANA, 65. 
BALADITYA, 185. 
BALAOKOUROS, 61, 65. 
BELL in the Portuguese Church at Borivli, how (it) came to be trans- 
ferred to a Hindu Temple at Nasik, 328—348. 
BESNAGAR, 135—146. 
BHADOND inscription of Paramára Pdrnapala of Vikrama Samva 1102, 
75—80. 
BHAGABHADRA, 105, 106. 
BHAGAVADGITA and Bhakti, 112-114. 
and New Testament, 114-115. 
BHAGURI, a lexicographer, 276, 277. 
BHAIRAVA Sri, 11. 
BHAKTI, 109—134. Early occurrence of the word, 111-112; Bhakti and 
Bhagavadgita, 112-114 ; Krishna worship and Krishna 
legends, 115—118; two Sanskrit works on Bhakti, N&rada- 
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pancharátra and Bhaktisutras of Sandilya, 118—126, Bhakti 
in Marathi poets, its tennels and principles, 127—134. 

BHARTISOTRAS of Sandilya, about, 119—120. 

BHAMAHA, date of, Art. III. 

the Nyása and Mágha, 91-95. 

BHAmaHa’s attacks on the Buddhist Grammarian Jinendrabuddhi, 
18—31. 

BHANDARKAR (D. R.) ; Chitorgadh Pras'asti, 42—66. 

(D. R.) ; Epigraphic Notes and Questions, IV—VI, 61—74 
and VII, 104—106. 

—---— (D. R.) ; Khadavada Inscription of GyAsa Sahi, 8—17. 

BHARTRIHARI, 97—98. 

BHATTODBHATA, author of Bhamahavivarana, 19, 21, 26. 

BHuNDIPADRA — Bhádünd, 75. 

BRAHMANEMIDATTA, 21. 

BUKKA, King, 89. 

CHACHAKA, 44. 

CHAKORA, 62, 73. 

CHANDRA, Grammarian, 280. 

CHARMANVATI (Chambal), 10. 

CHASHTANA, 65, 66, 68, 70, 71, 72. 

CHATURAPANA, 66, 67. 

CHIBBER (H. M.); Seed structure and germination of Vateria Indica 

L., 239-241. 

CHITORGADH Prasati, 42-46. 

CHOSROES I, 193, 194, 197. 

Coins, Traikutaka from the Poona (Indapur) District, 1-7. 

Comets, account given by Mahomedan Historians and as contained in 
the books of Pishinigán or the Ancient Persians referred to 
by Abdul Fazl, 147—184. Version of some Mahomedan 
historians about Comets, 149—157; identification of the 
Comets described by them, 157—168 ; inquiry into the views 
of the Mahomedan writers on Comets, 168—172 ; influence 
attributed by the people to a comet's appearance, 172—176 ; 
views of the Pishinigan, t.e., the ancient Persian, 176-- 184. 

DAHRAGANA, 2-7. 

DAHRASENA, 2-6. 

DANTIDURGA, Rishtrakdta King, 21. 

DHANVANTARI, author of Nighantu, 278. 

DHRUHLÁNA, 74. 

DicNáGA and Káílidüsa, 187. 

EXKLINGJI temple, 10. 

EPIGRAPHIC Notes and Questions, IV-VI, 61—74 and VII 104— 106. 
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FIRUZKHAN Dadani, 43. 

FOREIGN influence in the Civilization of Ancient India, goo B. C.--400 
A. D., 217—238 ; Intercourse between India and Israel in the 
time of King Soloman, 218—220 ; early traces of the inter- 
course between India and the West, 221-222; Buddhism 
Aryan or a Foreign influence? 222-223; invasion of 
Darius and the Persian impression upon India, 224-225 ; 
the invasion of Alexander and the subsequent intercourse 
between [ndians and Greeks, 225—228. Bactrian and Saka 
invasions, 229—232; the Kushan empire and foreign 
influences during the reign of Kanishka and other Kushan 
princes, 232—235 ; Foreign intercourse during the Gupta 
period, 235-236; does the Indian drama owe anything to 
Greece ? 236—238. : 

GANESHOPADHYAYA, author of Tatvachintimani, 33, 34, 35. 

GAUTAMIPUTRA, 61-67. 

GAYASA, see '' Gylsa." 

Guate (Prof. V. S.) ; Seshananta, 85—90. 

(Prof. V. S.) ; Sivadityas Saptapadárthi, 32-36. 

GHivAsA Shah Khalji, 9. 

Guopo ; Chronological interest of the word, 82. 

GHSAMOTIKA, 68. 

GHUDAU, 11. 

Gocci, Goggaraja, Silhar King, 357, 358, 359. 

GovinpacHarya Swami (A.); Ramayana and Temples, 242-273. Rama 

prior to Krishna, 243—245; prehistoric age of Rama, 
246—252. Brahmanic temples pre-Buddhishtic, 252— 
258 ; references to temples in Ramayana, 258- -267. 

GUNARAJA, 44 47- 

GvásA S&hi, Khadávadá Inscription of, 8-17. 

HANJAMANANAGARA (Sanjàn), 355, 368, 369. 

HARADATTA, 18, 24—30, 97, 98. 

HARIHARA, King, 89. — 

HEDIMBO ; Chronological interest of the word, 82. 

HeELIODORUS, 105. 

HiPPOKOURA, 65. 

Hopivata (S. H.) ; Jádi R&n& and the Kissah-i-Sanjan, 349—370. 

HormazpyAr Rámyár, Dastur, 363. 

HosHANG, Dastur, 364—367. 

Husamaea, Gori ; Hûshang 01011, 8. 

INDIA, Ancient, foreign influence in the civilization of, goo B.C.—4oo 

A.D., 217-238. 

INDRADATTA, MahiarAjA, 2. 
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INDRAVARMA, 3. 
INQUIRY as to how a Bell in the Portuguese Church at Borivli came to 


be transferred to a Hindu Temple at Nasik, 328—348; Story of 
the Portuguese Bell, 328—330 ; historical evidence, 330-331 ; 
inquiries about the Bell made at Nasik, 331—333 ; biogra- 
phical sketch of Naru Shankar, 333—337 ; instances of the 
religious edifices of one nation being used by the other, 338- 
341 ; some parallel instances of Portuguese bells in Hindu 
temples, 342—344 ; Bell of the Portuguese Church of Yeran- 
gal.at Versova, 345—348. 
INSCRIPTION in Devanagari characters, on a stone lying near the 
temple of Sri Nagesh in the village of Bandora, District 
Ponda, Goa, dated Sala 1335 (A.D. 1413)—an eye copy, 
107—108. 

IRANIAN Precursor of Dante and an Irish Precursor of Dante, 189-216 ; 
an account of the Iranian visionary, 192—194; his book of 
vision, 194-195 ; and his vision 198—202 ; an account of the 
Irish visionary, 203-204, his book 204-205, and his vision, 
205-207 ; a few points of resemblance between the 
visionaries, 208 ; their versions or books, 208-209 ; the 
method of their visions, 210 ; the details of the visions, 
210—213; the origin and the materials of the versions, 
214—216. 

ISVARAKRISHNA (Vindhyav&sin), 280, 281. 

Iyer (V. Venkatchellam) ; Year-measurements in Ancient Times, 

282—327. 

JACKSON (A. M. T.), Note on Rev. H. R. Scott's paper on Traikutaka 
coins, 6-7. 

Jam: Rank and the Kissah-i-Sanján, 349—370 ; different dates put 
forward for the arrival of the Parsis at Sanján, 349-350; the 
traditional year 772 V. S. is really 992 V. S., 350—355 ; mention 
of Silhár dynasty in the Kisseh, 355—357; Jádi R&n& is 
Vajjadadeva of Silh&r dynasty, 357—359 ; tolerance and liberal- 
mindedness of Silh&r princes, 359—361 ; how the date 992 V. 
S. fits in with other traditional dates and historical facts, 
361—363 ; about Dastur Hoshang ofthe Kisseh, 365—367 ; 
Name ‘‘Sanj&n” given after a town in Kohistan of the same 
name, 367-368 ; Sanj&n is called Navteri Nagari, 7e., a city of 
foreigners, 369-370. 

JAJNAGAR (Jajpur), 9. 

JAYADÁMAN, 68, 71, 72. 

JAvADEVA, commentator on Tatvachintamani, 33. 

JavAorrva, joint author of Kasik&vritti, 23, 26, 29, 92, 96, 07, 98, 101. 
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JAyAPiDA, King of Kashmir, 21, 93. 
JHANJHA, Silhar King, 357, 358. 
JINARAJASORI, 33. 
JINAVARDHANASORI, commentator on Saptapadárthi, 32, 33, 89, 90. 
JINENDRABUDDHI, Professor K. B. Pathak's reply to Dr. Kielhorn's 
statements about, 18-31. 
, Bhamaha’s attacks on, 18-31, 97, 98. 
JNANAPORNA, 88. 
JNANENDRASARASWATI, author of Tattvabodhini, 25, 26, 29. 
KADIRSAHI, 9. 
Karyara, 87, 98. 
KÁLAPRIYAPATTANA, 9. 
KALIDASA, Dign&ga and, 187. 
KALLATA, 93. 
KALPI, 9. 
KAMDIN CHAYAN, 366. 
KANE (P. V.) ; Bhámaha, the Nyása and Mágha, 91-95. 
KANISHKA, foreign influences during the reign of, 233-215. 
KARACHULLI (Kalachuri) family, 11. 
Karna, Solanki King, 44. 
KAROURA (Kárüra), 65. 
KAtya, a lexicographer, 276, 277. 
KAVIRAJA, 91. 
KEROBOTHROs (Keralaputra), 65. 
Kesava (S'ri), 10. 
KESAVABHATTA (Logáksha family), 85, 86, 87, 9o. 
KHADAVADA, IO. 
—— — ——— Inscription of GyAsa S&hi (Vikrama) Samvat 1541, 8-17. 
KHANA Salaha, 9. 
KHIDAVADA, 10. 
KHORSHED Kámdin, 366, 367. 
KuusRo Kobad, 193. 
KIRNAVALI PRAKAS'A, 88. 
KISSAH-I-SANJAN, Jadi Rani and ; 349-370. 
KRISHNA legends, 115-118. 
KRISHNARAJA (Paramára), 77. 
I (Ráshtraküta King), 21. 
KSHEMA Karna, 10. f 
KSHETRASIMHA (Mason), 11. 
KSHiRASWAMIN, the Commentator, and Amarasimh, 275-281. 
KUMARAGUPTA, the Patron of Vasubandhu, 185-187. 
KUMÁRAPÁLA, 44, 46, 47. 
KUMÁRILA, 23, 24, 26, 97. 
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KUNMBHA or Kumbha Karna (Guhila King), 10, 11. 

KUSUMANJALIPRAKAS’A, 88. 

LAKE (H. H.) ; Besnagar, 135-146. 

MADHAVACHARYA, 88, 89. 

MápHanfPurRA (S’akasena), 61-64. 

MADHAVA-SARASVATI, Commentator on Saptapadirthi, 32, 33, 89, 9o. 

MADHUNATI, Mahuv§&, 45. 

Máana, date of, 31, 91, 94-95. 

MAHAKSHATRAPA, Art. VII (V). 

MAHAMUD Suan I (Khalji Family), 9, 11. 

MAHES’A (Sri), 10, 11. 

MAHIAR, Dastur (Rfin&), 365. 

MALAKARA, a lexicographer, 276, 277. 

MALAYA ; Chronological interest of the word, 81. 

MANDAPA (Mf&ndu), 9. 

MÁNDU, 8, 9. 

MANGALES’A (Mangalarájá, Mangalisa, Mangalis'wara), 4. 

MARATHI Poets, Bhakti in, 127-134. 

MARKANDEYA PURÁNA, 73, 74. 

MazuxpaR (B. C.), Notes on some Pili Words, 83, 84. 

(B. C.), Some words of chronological interest, 81-82, 

MENANDROS, 103. 

Mina ; Chronological interest of the word, 81, 82. 

Mont (DR. J. J.) ; An account of the comets as given by Mahomedan 
Historians and as contained in the books of the 
Pishinigan or the Ancient Persians referred to by 
Abul Fazl, 147-184. 

— = An Iranian Precursor of Dante and an Irish Pre- 
cursor of Dante, 189-216. 


Mokara, 43. 

MUHAMMAD (Ghazni Khán), 9. 

MUKULA, 93. 

Munsin (R. N.); An inquiry as to how a Bellin the Portuguese 
Church at Borivli came to be transferred to a 
Hindu Temple at Nasik, 328-348. 

Muzarrar I (Sultan of Gujarat), 9. 

NáGaN RAM, 367. 

NAGANATHA, King of Jajnagar, 9. 

NAGAPURA, Nagaur, 43. 

NAGAVARMA II, 19. 

NAGESABHATTA, 87. 

NAHAPANA, 67, 69, 70, 71. 

NAMISÁDHU, 95. 
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NARADAPANCHARATRA ; Character of the Work, 119. 

NARAHARI, Io. 

NAro SHANKAR, Raje Bahadur, Biographical sketch of, 333-337. 

NAVASARI, foundation of the Parsi Colony at, 362-363. 

NAVTERI NAGARI (Sanjan), City of foreigners, 369-370. 

NISHAHPUHAR, 194. 

NOSHIRWAN ADAL, 193. 

Nores on some P&li Words, 83, 84. 

NvásaA-Bopur and S'ákatáyana, 20. 

Oxus, 187. 

Ozexe (Ujjain), 65. 

PALI Worps, Some Notes on, 83, 84. 

PANDHARAPUR, 121. 

PARAMARA PORNAPALA, 3189 016 Inscription of, 75-80. 

PARAMARTHA, 185, 186, 187. 

PÁRASIKA, 9, 10. 

Parasins (D. B.); Life of Ràje Bahadur N&ro Shankar—Marathi, 
334-336 ; Translation, 336-337. 

Pansis, foundation of a Colony at Navsari of, 362-363. 

PATHAK Pet B.); Kumáragupta, the Patron of Vasubandhu, 
185-187. 

--—— (K. B.) Bh&mha’s attacks on the Buddhist Grammarian 
Jinendrabuddhi. 

—-—— (Prof. K. B.); Divine Vasudeva different from the Kshatriya 
Vásudeva in Patanjali's opinion, 96-103 

— —— (K. B.) and Oka (K. G.); Amarasimha and his Commentator 
Kshíraswámin, 275-281 

PEROJA, 43. 

PERSIAN GULF, The Portuguese in, 37-41. 

PoRTUGUESE in the Persian Gulf, 37-41. 

PRABHÁCHANDRA (author of Prameyaka-malamártanda), 20, 21. 

PRAS'ASTAPÁDA, 34. 

PRATAPARAJA, 88, go. 

PRATIHARENDURAJA, 92, 93. 

PuLLAS’AKTI, Silhar King, 355, 358, 361. 

PUuLUMAyr, Art. VII. 

PUNDARIKA or Pundalika Legend, 123-125. 

RAJAMALLA, Guhila King, 11. 

RAJAS’EKHARA, author of Panjik&, 34, 35. 

RAMAKARNA (Pandit) ; Bh&dünda inscription of Paramfra Pdrnap&la, 

75-80. 
RAMAYANA and Temples, 242-273. 
RANTIDEVA, 10. 
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RAWLINSON (Prof. H. G.); Foreign influence in the Civilization of 
Ancient India, 900 B. C.—400 A. D., 217-238. 
RUDRADAMAN, Mah&kshatrapa, Art. VII (V). 
RUDRAGANA, 3, 
S'ABARA, 9, IO. 
SAHASATUNGA, King, 21. 
SALAHA, 9, II. 
SALDANHA (J. A.) : The Portuguese in the Persian Gulf, 37-41. 
S'ÁLMALIMAT, IO. 
S'AMKHODHÁRA, IO. 
SANGHABHADRA, 186 
S'ANKARAMIS'RA, 34. 
S’ASVATA, a lexicographer, 276, 277. 
S'ATAKARNI, Art. VII. 
of the Girnar Inscription, 66—74. 
SávANA (author of Dhátuvritti), 18, 20, 29, 30. 
Scorr (Rev. H. R.) Traikutaka coins from the Poona (Indapur) 
District, 1—7. 
SEDGWICK ( L. J.) ; Bhakti, 109—134. 
SEED structure and germination of Vateria Indica, L. 239--241. 
S'EsHÁNANTA, Commentator on Saptapadárthi, 32. 
Commentator on S'iváditya's Saptapad&rthi, 85—90. 
SHAHPUR Shahriar, Dastur, 363. 
SINDAN (Sanjan), 368. 
SfRADEVA, 23. 
SIRO-POLEMAIOS, 65. 
S'ivápiTvA's Saptapadárthi, 32—36. 
SIVALAKURA, Art. VII. 
S'IvA-SVATI (Sátakarni), 62. 
SKANDAGUPTA, 66. 
SOMANATHA (S'ri), 10. 
Some words of Chronological interest, 81-82. 
SOMrS’'WAR, Silhar King, 361. 
SOMES’WAR, a Yadava prince, 121. 
S'RAvaN Belgol (in Mysore), an inscription at, 21. 
S'RIDHARA, author of Ny&yakandali, 34. 
S’RIHARSHA, 34, 35. 
S’RINGARA-DEVI, queen of RAjamalla, 11. 
S’RIVATSACHARYA, 34. 
STUPA, Buddhist, 222-223. 
SUMEDHAS, 11. 
SuNDARA-SWÁTIKARNA, 73. 
TAPAGACHCHA and its pontifical succession, 46. 
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TIASTENES (chashtana), 65, 71. 
TRAIKUTAKA Coins from the Poona (Indapur) District, 1—7 ; Jackson's 
Note on, 6-7. 
TRAIKUTAKA Coins, Justice Newton on, 3. 
Kings, explanation of the terminations '' Gana" and 
** Sena,". 4-5. 

TuLasi, Chronological interest of the word, 82. 

UDAYANACHARYA, author of Lakshnávali, 33, 34, 35, 88. 

UDBHATA, 19, 92, 95. 

USHAVADATA, 71. 

VACHASPATIMISRA, 88. 

VAGBHATA (Váhata), 278. 

VAJADADEVA, Silhar King, 357, 358, 359, 362. 

VAmama, the rhetorician, date of—, Art. XII. 

(and Jay&ditya), author of KAsikavritti, 25, 92. 
VARADARÁJA, 88. 
VARDE (W. R.), An eye copy of an inscription in Devanagari charac- 
ters, on a stone lying near the temple of Sri Nágesh in the 
village of Bandora, District Ponda, Goa, dated Saka 1335 
(A. D. 1413), 107—168. 

VARDHAMÁNA, the son of Ganes'op&dhy&ya, 88. 

VASISHTHIPUTRA (Pulumayi), 61—64. 

VASUDEVA, divine, different from the Khastriya V&sudeva in Patan- 

jali's opinion, 96— 103. 
VASURATA, Grammarian, 280. 
VATERIA Indica L, seed structure and germination of, 239—241. 
VILIVAYAKURA, Art. VII. 
~~ and Sivalakura of Kolahpur Coins (Epigraphic Notes and 
Questions IV), Art. VII. 

VINDHYAVASIN (Isvarakrishna), 280, 281. 

VIRAF, the Iranian Visionary, 192-194, ViRAF-Namah or the book of 
his vision, 194-195; circumstances of the times of Viráf, 
195—198, an account of his vision, 198—202. 

VISVANATHA, 87. 

VITHOBA ; See “ Vitthala”. 

ViTTHALA (of Pandharapur). Vitthala worship, 122 ; Image and inscrip- 
tion, 121—123 ; origin of the name ‘‘Vitthala,” 123, 134 ; 
temple of Vitthala, 125; about the Jain origin of theimage 
and its worship, 125—127 ; devotees of Vitthala, 127. 


VYAGHRAGANA, 2, 5, 6, 7. 
VYAGHRASENA, 6. 
VYOMAS'IVÁCHÁRYA, 34. 
YAJNA SAtakarni, Art. VII. 
YAKSHAVARMA, IOI. 
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YEAR measurements in Ancient Times, 282—327; Pleiades-year, 284— 
287; Solstitial year, 287-290; year ruled by Orion, the deer- 
sun-god, 291—295. Year of three seasons and six-days- 
weeks, ruled over by the Eel—god, 295—298 ; age of 
lunar-solar worship, 298—302; festivals of the three-years'- 
cycle, 303—305 ; year of the horse's head of eleven months, 
305—309;  fifteen-months-year of the sun-god of the 
eight-rayed-star and eight-days-weeks, 309—316 ; year of 
seven-days-weeks, and of seventeen and thirteen months, 
316—319 ; Hindu year of 18 months, and 12 months, of 
5 and 10 days’ weeks, respectively, 319—321 ; year of 
12 months ofthe sun-worshippers, 321-322. 
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ART. l.—Zvaikutaka Coins. from the Poona (Indapur) 
District 


By THE Rev. H, R. SCOTT, M.A. 


(COMMUNICATED. ) 


A parcel of coins, belonging tothe Traikutaka dynasty, has been 
sent to me by the Secretary for examination and report, and I have 
much pleasure in laying the results of my examination before the 
Society. 


The Collector of Poona has informed me that the coins were found 
on the 13th December, 1905, near the village of Kazad in the Indapur 
Taluka of the Poona district. The place where they were found is 
a small hillock on the top of a tableland. The rain seems to have 
cut a channel in the side of the hillock, and it was in this channel that 
some children who were herding goats found two of the coins. They 
tcok the coins home to their. parents, who, finding them to be silver, 
made a careful search and found the rest of the hoard. Information 
was not given to the authorities, but news of the treasure trove some- 
how got abroad, and three months after the finding of the coins the 
police succeeded in obtaining 92 of them from the villagers. The 
Mamlatdar was not, however, satisfied with the result of the search, 
and he appears to have made a personal investigation on the spot, 
with the result that 267 more coins were recovered. Whether the 
coins in our possession constitute the whole hoard or only a part of 
it will never be known now. One can only hope that if a number 
of the coins have gone to the melting pot (as is only too probable) 
they may have been only coins of the types that were left. 


The place where the coins were found was carefully examined, and 
no hope is entertained of any more being found there. 


Of the 359 coins of the hoard there are two (probably those which 
were first found by the children) which have been hammered out ol 
all recognition, The rest are in an excellent state of preservatior, 
showing little sign of having been in circulation. The workman- 
ship is of the degenerate quality that we are accustomed to in the 
Gupta and Valabhi coins cf the same period, and the letters lack 
the clearness which we find in the inscriptions on the earlier coins of 
‘the Xsatrapas ; still there is no serious difficulty in making out the 
legends. 
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On the obverse the coins have a roughly executed bust of the king 
facing to the right, without date or trace of any inscription. 


On the reverse we find the familiar symbols of the Ksatrapas, the 
chaitya with sun and crescent moon; but there is this difference, 
that the positions of the sun and moon are reversed, the sun being 
on the left instead of the right as on the Ksatrapa coins. It is also 
to be noted that the cluster of dots which stands for the sun is 
almost always placed in the heart of one of the letters of the king's 
name, and the crescent moon: appears under the last letter of the 
name. The average weight of the coins is about 30 grains. 


The coins of the hoard fall into three groups : — 


(1) 350 coins have the following inscription on the reverse :— 


Y d, 1 ३५} u J YI 217 YI J E ey ^ I 


= महरजन्द्रदत्त पुत्र परम वष्णव श्रीमहरज FETT. 


L.e., the devoted follower of Vishnu, Sri Maharaji Dahragapa, 
son of Maharaja Indradatta. 


(2) 3 coins on which the king’s head appears to be better exe- 
cuted and more youthful than in the others, have the inscription:— 


“४३ ६ ८५५५ vjv t, शा] uh vd, 


= महरजन्द्रदत्त पुत्र परम वष्णव श्रीमहरज दहसन. 
7.०., the devoted tollower of Vishnu, Sri Maharaja Dahrasena, 
son of Maharaja Indradatta. 


(3) 4 coins have the inscription :— 


WAJE EE AT YS UV RELY WATERY ९ 


= महरज दहगण पुत्र परम वष्णव श्रीमहरज व्यप्रगण- 


Ze., the devoted follower of Vishnu, Sri Maharaji Vyaghragana, 

son of Maharaja Dahragana, 
Coins of this series have been known for a considerable time, but 
the inscriptions do not appear to have been correctly read until quite 
recently, Provcssay Rapsou, who was the first to decipher them 
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correctly, calls them ‘‘one of the most familiar puzzles in Indian 


numismatics," and adds, very truly, that ''the characters are so 
corrupt in some cases as to admit of the possibility of a variety of 
readings." 


The first Traikutaka coin to be recorded was one mentioned by 
Justice Newton in the Journal of this Society in 1862. The coin, 
which was evidently a very good specimen, is figured as No. 13 ina 
plate which accompanies the article, and which appears to have been 
prepared from drawings of the coins. Justice Newton's coin is 
clearly of the same type as the majority of the coins in the present 
hoard, but the inscription was not deciphered at the time. The coin, 
which was evidently the only one of the kind known at the time, was 
found near Karad in the Satara district along with some Gadhia coins 
and coins of various Ksatrapa kings coming down as far as Visvasena, 
the son of Bhartrdaman (300 A.D.). 


In the year 1885 acopperplate grant was found at Pardi, which 
gave the name of the king who made the grant as Sri Maharaja 
Dahrasena, of the Traikutakas. The grant is dated 207 Samvat. 
It is now generally agreed that this date is in the Kalachuri era, 
which began about 248-9 A.D. Thus it is clear that Dahrasena issued 
the grant in the year 456 A.D. 


Two years later, in 1887, a hoard of 500 coins ofthis dynasty was 
found at Daman in South Gujarat (a place not far from Pardi), but 
apparently only 9 of the coins were preserved. From Pandit 
Bhagwanlal’s account of them it seems clear that they were all 
coins of Dahragana, but Pandit Bhagwanlil was not able o read 
them with certainty, and we know now that the names which he 
thought might be Indravarma and Rudragana should be read 
Indradatta and Dahragana respectively. The Pandit’s incorrect 
reading of these coins is given in the chapter on the Traikutakas 
in the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I., page 58. The matter has been 
fully discussed by Professor Rapson in his article on '* Indian Coins 
and Seals, Part VI.," published in the R. A. S. J. for October 1905. 

In this article, which is of special interest for the purpose of our 
present study, Professor Rapson gives the fruit of his examination 
of the Traikutaka coins in the British Museum, which include 
Pandit Bhagwanlal’s collection, as well as a number in the posses- 
sion of Colonel Biddulph, and a large number in the collection of 
the late Dr. Gerson da Cunha. 


Most of the coins examined by Professor Rapson were of the same 
typeas the great majority ofthe coins of this hoard, but among 
the coins in Colonel Biddulph's collection one coin was found which 
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differed from the rest in giving the king's name as Dahrasena, 
instead of Dahragana. On the strength of this reading, taken along 
with the fact that the king's name is given as Dahrasena in the 
Pàrdi copperplate, Professor Rapson argues that we should read 
the inscription Dahrasena in allcases, regarding the letter which 
is so like ga to be a ‘‘ broken-down lettet ” intended for sa (=se). 

It is matter for congratulation that the Poona hoard has supplied 
three good specimens ofthe coins with the seza variation of the 
king's name, aud one at least of these appearsto be in a better 
condition than the one that Professor Rapson had before him. 


These coins prove that at one period—and I am inclined to place 
it at the beginning of the reign—the king issued coins in which his 
name was clearly given as Dahrasena, and we know that he was so 
styled in the Pardi copperplate grant of 207 S.—456 A.D. 


But the reading on the other coins seems to be justas clearly 
Dahragana, and not Dahrasena. Professor Rapson admits that the 
letter ''certainly seems more like ga than anything else,” and after 
a careful examination of the 350 specimens now discovered, I cannot 
see how the letter can be read otherwise than as ga. Professor 
Rapson was somewhat strengthened in his opinion that seza and 
not eaza should be read as the termination of the king's name by 
the fact that the last letter is more like za than za. But an exami- 
nation of the copperplates of the fifth century will make it clear that 
there was at that time very little difference between the shapes of 
the two letters, and when that is so in the case of the plates where 
the letters are large and carefully formed, it need not surprise us 
to find that the distinction is quite lost in the case of these coins. 


The conclusion to which 1 have been led is that the king appears 
to have altered the termination of his name from sena to gaza at an 
early period of hisreign. It may be thought improbable that so 
pronounced a change should be made in the name of the king, but 
that such a thing is not by any means impossible is proved by the 
instance of the Kalachuri king, Mangalesa (597 A. D.), whose name 
appears on perfectly authentic records as Mangalesa, Mangalaraja 
Mangaliga, and Mangaliswara (Indian Antiquary, 1890, p. 15). 


I am unable to offer any explanation of the new termination gana, 
but in this connection it is worth while to remember that (1) there 
is good reason for holding that the Traikutakas ruled the Deccan and 
South Gujarat in the beginning as subordinate rulers, their use of 
the Ksatrapa symbols showing that they regarded the Ksatrapas 
as their overlords: and (2) sena was a very usual termination 
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in the names of the later Ksatrapas: so it is not improbable 
that Dahrasena may have begun his reign as a tributary ruler of 
these provinces, and that after a few years he asserted his indepen- 
dence,and as a sign of his emancipation from the yoke of the 
Ksatrapas changed the termination of his name. No coins of his 
father Indradatta have been found, and the presumption is that he 
never exercised independent authority, in which case the title 
Maharaja given to him on his son's coins must be merely honorific, a 
conclusion which is supported by’ the fact of his name not being 
mentioned in the Pardi copperplate. 


That the termination gaza was in actual use in later times we 
know from the Bilhari inscription (of the roth century), where a list of 
Chedi kings includes one Sunkaragaza, and in one of the Sankheda 
grants described in the Epigraphia Indica (Vol. IL, p. 19) the name 
Sankarana occurs, clearly standing for San£aragana. Then we have 
the name Stvagana inthe Kanaswa inscription (A. D. 758). (See 
Indian Antiquary, Feb. 1890.) There is also the Benares copperplate 
inscription of Karnadeva (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 1I, p. 300), where 
we have both a Sankaragana and a Sankaraganadeva. These inscrip- 
tions are dated in the Kalachuri era. 


The case for gaza as against sena is strengthened, if not fully proved, 
by the inscription on the coins of Dahragana's son, of which I have 
nów to give an account. 


As I have already said, the Poona hoard has placed in our hands 4 
specimens of the coinage of Dahragana's son. They are not the first 
to be found (though I was under that happy illusion when the coins 
came into my hands, and for some time after). In the paper above 
referred to, Professor Rapson reports on 8 specimens which had been 
obtained from the collection of the late Dr. Gerson da Cunha in 1904. 
Those coins are now in the British Museum. They do not appear to be 
very good specimens, for Professor Rapson seems to rely mainly on a 
single coin for the reading of the inscription. It is therefore matter 
for congratulation that our 4 specimens are in good condition, and 
they confirm Professor Rapson's reading of the name of Dahragana's 
son as most probably Vyaghragana. 


The letters which make up the name Vyaghra are certainly not as 
clear as one could wish, and I had puzzled over them for some 
time before Professor Rapson's paper came into my hands, but of all 
possible readings I think this is decidedly the most likely to be 
the correct one, and Professor Rapson deserves congratulation ‘on 
his success in solving the problem. 
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In accordance with his theory that the father's coins are to be read 
Dahrasena in every case, Professor Rapson makes the son's name 
Vyaghrasena and not Vyaghragana, as I prefer to read it. Now it isa 
curious thing that in both the father’s name and the son's as they appear 
on the son's coins we have the letter which Professor Rapson admits to 
be more like ga than any other letter. It may be admitted that an imper- 
fect sa—a '' broken letter”—might get into the die of Dahragana’s coins, 
especially as it comes near the end of the inscription, but it is surely 
not very likely that this ‘‘broken letter” would be copied, and that 
twice over, on the coins of the son. I may'be wrong in my opinion, 
and I certainly have no right to urgeit againstthat of a scholar of 
Professor Rapson's authority, but I am decidedly of the opinion that 
we ought to read the names as Dahragana aud Vyaghragara, at any 
rate until further evidence is available. That of course may happen at 
any time, as the finding of a copperplate grant in the name of Dahra- 
sena's son would probably settle the matter at once. 


There is just one other point to which I wish to draw attention. 
These Traikutaka kings describe themselves as Parama Vaishnava, 
i.e., devoted followers of Vishnu,and it is interesting to note that about 
the same time the Gupta kings called themselves on their coins 
Parama Bhagawata, #.e., devoted followers of Bhagawan, and the 
Abhira kings proclaimed to the world that they were Parama Mahes- 
vara, t.e., devoted followers of Siva. 


NOTE 


on Rev. प. R. Scorr's PAPER ON THE TRAIKUTAKA COINS. 


I happen to be in a position to supply the evidence desired by Mr. 
Scott regarding the name of Dahragana’s (or Dahrasena’s) son. 
Somc years ago a copperplate from Surat was sent to me for decipher- 
ment by the Secretary, but I have never been able to decipher it so 
completely as to publish it in full. I can, however, say that it distinctly 
refers itself to the Traikutaka dynasty, that itis dated, in figures 
only, in the year 231, and that it gives only the name of the grant- 
ing king, without any genealogy. This name I was originally dis- 
posed to read as (A) vyayasena, but subsequently, thcugh before 
I had seen Mr. Scott's paper, I came to the conclusion that it must 
be Vyaghrasena. I can state that the last two syllables of the name 
arequite clear on the plate, though the first two are not quite so certain. 
However, with the aid of Mr. Scott's coins, we can now confidently 
read the first two syllables as Vyighra. The evidence of this copper- 
plate does not, however, absolutely settle the question whether 
there was not another form, ending in gaza, for each of these two 
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royal names. It is perhaps worth noting that a name ending in 
gana would be properly borne by a worshipper of Siva, whose attend- 
ants or gazas are the demons or spirits whose leader is Ganapati or 
Vinayaka. If the elder of our two kings had been originally a 
worshipper of Siva, he might well have called himself Dahragana, 
and changed his name to Dahrasena on becoming a Vaishnava. 
It is, however, perhaps hardly likely that if he had done this he would 
still have called his son Vyaghragana. l 


A. M. T. JACKSON. 


ART. Il.—AAadàvada Inscription of Gyása Sahi. 
[Vikrama] Samvat 1541. 
By D. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A., Poona. 


(Communicated.) 


This inscription, which is published for the first time, was discovered 
by Major Dube, when Chief Gazetteer Officer, Indore Durbar, on a 
well at Khad&vadá in the district of Rampur in the Indore territory. 
The stone bearing the inscription was lying in his house in 1905, and 
it is from the paper-impressions kindly supplied by him that the fol- 
lowing transcript is prepared. 

The writing, to judge from the impressions, covers a space of about 
4-97 broad by 1'-10" high and is in a state of fair preservation 
throughout. The characters are devanigari of the 15th century. The 
language is Sanskrit ; and with the exception of the opening saluta- 
tion to GaneSa and Bharati and the concluding benediction to the 
scribe and the reciter, the entire inscription is in verse. The fault of 
yatibhangz or break of casura frequently occurs in this poetic 
composition, and solecisms, though few, are not altogether absent. 
Verses 51-54 are characterised by yamaka or repetition of letters of 
the same sound at the end of two consecutive fdddis. In respect 
of orthography, we have to notice (1) the substitution of chchha for 
stha in chchhiríbhava? inl. 14, in "áchckhána in ll. 15-16, and so forth, 
(2) the disregard of the rule of samdhi in the case of 7 ands, e.g., 
in vahat-Sálmali? in 1. 16, (3) the use of v for 8 only twice, in verses 
63 and 64, and (4) the splitting up of conjunct consonants into 
two separate letters, in do/avan-tyátmíyam 1. 21, °paris-khala® 1. 22, 
and so forth. As regards lexicography, it is to be remarked that the 
poet is very fond of using rare or obscure words ; e.g., no less than 
three such words occur in ८. 22, viz. khidga, chamditaka and lamgura. 

After the adoration and invocation of deities as usual, the com- 
poser of the inscription describes, in magniloquent terms in verses 5-6, 
the glory and prosperity of the country of Málava (MAIwa), where both 
Siva and Karttikeya, leaving the Himalayas, had, we are told, 
fixed their abode. In this country there was triumphant (v. 7) at 
the city of Mándavya on the Vindhya mountains a king of the name 
of Hisamga, a Gori, a gem of the Yavana race, and the sun to the 
Jotuses, viz., the Saka tribe. The king mentioned is undoubtedly 
Hüshang (Alp Khan) Ghüri, the second Sultan of M&lw&, who first 
made Má&ndà (M&ndavya) his capital. In verse 8 Mándü is compared 
to the capital town of Indra, and, in the verse following, nothing but 
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conventional praise has been bestowed upon Sultan Hüshang. The 
next verse (10), if we carefully notice the double entendre obviously 
intended, informs us that Hüshang secured a number of ele- 
phants from the Vindhya mountains, after making friends with 
Naganátha. Historians assert that Hüshang went disguised as a 
horse-dealer to JAjnagar (Jajpur) in Cuttack in Orissa to barter his 
horses for the war-elephants of the RAjA of JAjnagar, and was 
successful in securing 150 elephants. there to fight against the Sultan 
of Gujarát with whom he was at war. Nagan&tha may, therefore, 
be reasonably supposed to be no óther person thanthe prince of 
JAjnagar himself. Verse 11 describes his defeat of the king of 
KAlapriyápattana, Kádirasáhi by name, who ceded his son, daughter 
and ministers to Hüshang. They all repaired to the city of 
Mamdapa (Manda), and the most pre-eminent of them all was 
Khána Salaha (v. 12) who became an object of confidence 
with Hüshang. — Kálapriyápattana must undoubtedly be Kalpi' in 
Bundelkhand, and KA4dirasahi, Abdul Kadur, a Delhi officer in 
‘charge of this fortress, which the Ferishta represents Hüshang 
to have reduced, but which after receiving homage was delivered 
back by him to Abdul Kádur. Inthe verse following (13), we are 
told that Salaha was originally a minister of Kádira 5801, and was, 
owing to his fitness, appointed to the same post by Hüshang who 
made him a Khan, and entirely left the work of administration to him. 
Verse 14 says that after the death of Hüshang, the throne was seized 
by Mahamida, the sun to the water-lily, viz., the Khilchi family. 
Mubammad (Ghazni Khàn), son of Hüshang, is thus passed over, 
and the name of the usurper Mahmud Shah I. Khalji, mentioned in 
the inscription. The next verse describes the latter's conquests. 
He desolated Dhilli (Dehli), harassed the Chola king, subjugated 
the province of Utkala (Orissa), and vanquished the Dravida king. 
Verse 16 refers to the implicit confidence reposed by Mahmid in 
Salaha, who destroyed (v. 17) eighty elephants of the Sultan of 
Gujaràt who had assailed with his army the Sultan of Málwà. The 
Sultan of Gujarat here referred to must be Muzaffar I. The next 
versé informs us that Gayása succeeded Mahmid to the throne. 
GayAsa, or Gyása as he is called further on, is unquestionably Ghiyas 
Shah Khalji. Verses 19-20 are a pure eulogy of GyAsa SAhi, the orna- 
ment of the Párasika race. In-the verse following, we are told that 
Salaha was allowed to retain his post by Ghiyás also. Verse 22 con- 
tains nothing but conventional praise of Salaha, but, from the next 
verse, we glean that, on hearing of a rebellion raised by Sabaras, 
Salaha appointed Bahari, who was regarded as son from his birth by 


1 jam indebted to Munshi Deviprasadji of Jodhpur for this identification. 
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the former, to quell the revolt. Verse 24 describes the defeat inflicted 
by Bahari on the Sabara kings at the city of Khidávadà on the bank ot 
the Charmanvati(Chambal). Khid&vad4 is unquestionably Khadávad£, 
where the inscription was found. Verse 25 gives no historical inform- 
ation, but the verse following tells us that Bahari, lord of Párasikas, 
vanquished a king named Kshemakarna at Samkhoddhára between 
the two banks of the river raised by Raintideva, i.e., the Chambal. 
Verse 27 also contains the historical information that Bahari extracted 
the dart, viz, lvaráhima, which was rankling in the breast 
of the Sultan of Málava. But who this Ivaráhima or Ibrahim 
was, is unknown to me. The next three verses set forth the 
munificent nature of Bahari, and from verse 31 we learn that 
Bahari, leader of Sakas, excavated a tank in the town of'S&lmalimat. 
From the next verse we gather that to the north of this tank he had 
dug another tank, which was thought to be a small milky ocean. 
The verse following telis us that he constructed another tank to the 
north ofthis. Verses 34-35 describe the tanks and the many advan- 
tages conferred thereby on the passers-by. In verse 36 we are 
informed that in Khid&vada to the south of that city he constructed 
a spacious step-well, to a poetic description of which the prasastikdra 
has devoled the next eight verses. Verse 45 further informs us 
that, above and surrounding the well, he raised a nice attractive 
orchard, which is also described at length in no less than ten 
verses. Verse 56 pronounces the wish that Bahari, his sons and 
grandsons, be spared together with the well as long as the 
Meru, the sun, and so forth endure. In verses 57-62 the poet 
sets forth his own genealogy. In the lineage of Bhrigu, we 
are told, there was Sri-Somanátha who performed the sacrificial rites 
of the spring season every year; his son was Narahari, who. was an 
expert in logic, and who, being a reciter of the Vedas appropriately 
-bore the biruda of tli-tala-viranchi, i.e., '' the god Brahma on the 
surface of the earth. " From Narahari sprang Sri-Kegava, who was 
also knewn as Jhotimga. His son was Atri, who was conversant 
with vedinta, mfmármsi, and rhetoric, who was the leader of the 
Da$apura Br&hmana caste, and who was held in respect by the 
Guhila king Kumbha. His son was Sri-Mahe£a, lord of poets, pro- 
ficient in darsanas and an able dilectician. He lived as poetin 
Málava for some time, and it was -he who composed the praiasti 
engraved on the well of Bahari. All these verses (57-62) except the 
last, descriptive of the genealogy of Mahe$a, the composer oí our 
prasasti, occur with slight changes in an inscription in the celebrated 
temple of Eklingji, 14 miles north of Udaipur, Mewár. This record 
which is dated in V. E. 1545 and is consequently posterior to our 
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inscription by four years, was also composed by MaheSa, who then, as 
he himself tells us therein, was a poet in the assembly of the Guhila 
sovereign Rájamalla. MaheSa’s father Atri, as we have seen, was 
honoured by Kumbhakarna. We are not informed whether he was 
his protegé. Probably he was. But though it is not certain that 
MaheSa’s father flourished in the court of a Guhila prince, there can 
be no doubt that Mahe$a was, and that he was the recipient of the 
patronage of Kumbhakarna’s son, R&jamalla. This patronage he 
enjoyed till at least V. E. 1556, the date ofthe inscription found at 
Ghosündi, which was composed by MaheSa himself, and which records 
the construction of a step-well by Sriüg&ia-devi, queen of Rájamalla. 
From verse 63 we learn that the work of excavating the well was 
completed on Thursday, the Dharma-tithi of the bright half of 
Kártika, in Vikrama Samvat 1541, during the Paridhávin cyclic year. 
Dharma-tithi is the second f£zAi of the bright half of K&rtika, also 
called Yama-tztài, or, in Marathi, Dharmurijdcht bij. The date, as 
kindly calculated for me by thelate Prof. Kielhorn, regularly corres- 
ponds to Thursday, the 21st October A.D. 1484. The learned Doc- 
tor further informed me that this day fell in the year Paridhávin, 
which commenced 17 hours 1 minute after mean sunrise of the 28th 
June A.D. 1484 and that here we hada good instance of the strict 
mean-sign system (Jad, Ant. Vol. XX, p. 411). , 
Verses 64-67 give us interesting information about the genealogy 
of Salaha. In Hamirpura there was a king called Sri-Bhairava, who 
was the son of the Karachulli family. Hamirpurais doubtless the 
same as Hamírapurá, the principal town of the district of the same 
name, now comprised in the United Provinces. Karachulli, again, 
appears to be the same as Kalachuri, whose rule was supreme in 
Central Provinces. Of King Bhairava there was one Sumedhas, who 
was the best Midkyamdina Brahmana, and who was attached to two 
Vedas. From Sumedhas sprang Arthapati, who elevated his Bhar- 
gava gotra by his merits. His son was Purushottama, a devotee of 
Siva, and his son was Ghudaü, who was made a pårasíka, ie., a 
Muhammadan, by Kadira Sáhi. After becoming a yavana, Ghudaü 
assumed the name Salaha and was made a khan by Mahamida, z.e., 
Mahmud Shah I. In verse 68 is contained the other interesting fact 
that Salaha made Bahari a yavana, who was originally a Kskatrtya. 
The last verse (69), as might naturally be expected, tells us that the 
mason who constructed the well was Kshetrasimha, son of Jhamjha. 
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Text}, 

1.-_स्वस्ति श्रीगणेशभारतोभ्यान्नमः ॥ आनंदोत्तृंगतनवे विशुद्धज्ञानभानवे ॥ fame 
काशिने तस्मै नमः कस्मेचिदस्तु नः ॥ १ ॥ उदित्वरदिवाकरयतिसपत्नरत्नप्र- 
भाविभासितमभीप्सितं दिशतु वोधेवामं वपुः ॥ हरस्य हरिणेक्षणीभवनदर्शिताम- 

9,--त्सरस्मरस्मरणामेंदुमत्कचन बिंदुमत्‌ कुत्रचित्‌ ॥ २ ॥ ?रणञ्चरणघर्घरीविततताल- 
सइझलरीपरीतमुरजस्वनोनुगततांडवाडंबरः "eg मन्मथं प्रतिरथांगभूभो- 
बुकप्रभूतपरिपंथिनः प्रचयवारिवाचां* पाये ॥ ३ ॥ पुरारिपुरसुंदरीचिकुरविस्फुर- 
न्मंजरीपरागपरिपिंजरीकृतमगेन्द्रकन्ये तव ॥ भजामि चरणद्वयं कृतसरोजगवेन्ययं 
miaa qu^ स्वयं झटिति 


3.~-वाणि कल्याणि मे ॥४॥ जयत्यवनिमंडनं जनपदः पदं संपदां स मालवसमाह्वयः 
पदम (2) मास यत्रादधो ॥ शिवः शरवणोद्भवः सदनमुचचकेश्ात्मनश्चकार रज- 
eras परिहरन्‌ युणांभोनिधो ॥ ५ ॥ ामे आमे चित्रसत्रेः पवित्रेवीतत्रासा: 
संसतेयेत्र संतः ॥ लोकाः कोकामित्रमित्राननानामंतस्तोषं विञ्रमैबिश्रति 

4.--स्म॥६॥ अमुष्मिन्‌ दुवोरप्रतिरथपुरं्रीपारीचितप्रतापश्रीगोरी यवनकुलरत्नं व्यजयत॥ 
गिरौ विध्येवंध्यद्रुममहिममांडव्यनगरे हुसंगक्षोणींद्रः शकनिकरपेकेरुहरविः ॥ ७॥ 
यन्मंदाकिनयंति निझरसरित्रीराणि यन्नंदनं मुदचत्केलिबनानि कल्पतरवंतीभ्याश्च 
दंभद्विषः ॥ यच्चास्मिन्‌ सुरकोविदंति कवयो नाना. 

5. कलाहंयबस्तन्मांडव्यपुरं पुरंदरपुरः पयोयतां [ नांचतु ] ॥ eod gum 
कालितकरवाले विदधिरे न धीराः संचारं विमतमतयः संगरभुवि ॥ स्फुटं पाणी 
तेषामनुचरिकृतः के स्म मुकुलं दलत्कोशो दंतार्तृणभरमनेष्टामपि भयात्‌ d ९॥ 
विंध्याचलाद्रुरुगजब्रजमाजहार कृत्वा दुसंगनृपतिनगनाथमाप्यं ॥ प्रत्य- 

6. --धिंवीरवरसंगररोधहेतो*: सेतोः कृताबिव गिरित्रजमांजनेयः॥ १० ॥ काले दिग्वि- 
जयोद्यतः परपुरप्राकारभंगोलसद्दो॑प्पः क्कचिदभ्यषेणयदयं कालप्रियापत्तनं ॥ त्रस्तः 
कादिरसाहिरस्य नृपतिस्तस्मादुपाजीहरत्तत्सूनु निजकन्यकां सह Temp: 
कियद्धिविभुं ॥ ११ ॥ सर्वेमी सुधियो शुणैरनणुभिश्चित्ते निजस्वामिनस्तोषं 
तेनुरदोषमेत्य नगरं श्रीमंडपख्याति- 

7. मत्‌॥ अग्रण्यः समभूदमीषु समदप्रत्याथदपौपहः खानश्रासलहा हुसंगयवनाधी- 
शस्य विश्वासभूः ॥ १२॥ पूर्वै कादिरसाहिभूमिरमणः साचिव्यमत्रादधावोचित्येन 


* From ink-impressions. * Read "सज्हृहरी.* 

? The reading of this letter is ‘ The reading of the first four 
doubtful. letters is not certain. 

* Read qq: 


" The reading "w^ for ^ रोध ° is not impossible. 
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हुसंगसाहिरपि च प्रायुक्त ङ्ृत्येषु तं ॥ एनं खानपदेमिषिच्य भुजयोरेतस्य भृत्या 
भरं भूमेः शमे स नमेजातमभजङ्गपः fase ॥ १३ ॥ इुसंगक्षोणीशेनुस- 

8, — रति यशःशेषसराणि धरां धाराधारामधृत महमूदक्षितिपतिः ॥ प्रजा यस्मिन्‌ खिल्ची- 
कुलकमलभानो प्रभवति प्रभूताथौनर्थध्वनितमधृतार्थं व्यवृणुत ॥ १४॥ दि हीमुन्नाद- 
झिलामुखरतरुचरद्वछिपलीमुदंचचोलं वित्रासलोलं विघटनविवशानुत्कलानां प्रदे- 
AM ॥ चक्रं चक्रेतिरोद्रद्रविडपरिबृढस्यापि दिग्जेत्र- 


0. — यात्रारंभश्रुमेगमात्रादमहिममहमुदद्षितीद्रो fafta à १५॥ असौ भुवो भारमुदार- 
चित्ते निधाय खाने सलहाभिधाने ॥ न किं ददौ कन्न जिगाय किन्न जज्ञौ न भोग्यं 
PTAA ॥ १६ u मालवमभिषेणयतो गूजेरनृपतेरशीतिमातंगान्‌ ॥ संगरगिरि- 
वरचारी जघान सलहाह्ककेसरी कुपितः ॥ १ ७॥। संप्राप्य मानुषजनुषः' फलमप्यरेष- 

10.--मंतदेधे स महमूदमहीमहद्रः ॥ राज्यं गयासनृपमात्मजमहैणीयमानाय निर्जित- 
विपक्षमपेक्षणीयं ॥ ? ८ ॥ मांडव्यदुगमधितिष्ठति ग्यासभूपे न न्यासमापुररिभूमि- 
भृतो जगत्यां ॥ प्राच्याचले चलति चेडरुचावचंडाः किं कोशिका: कचन 
कौशलमावहंति ॥ १९॥ दंडः केवलमातपत्रानिचये मुक्तासु qum: कंचुकसं- 

11..—धिषु प्रतिबलं af चापलं ॥ उद्वाहे करपीडनं कुचयुगे काठिन्यमुन्नीयते 
भूमिं शासति पारसीकतिलके श्रीग्याससाहिप्रभौ ॥२० ॥ तातप्रेमास्पदत्वाद्ुणगण- 
गरिमालंकृतत्वाद्गयासक्षोणी भृत्क्रत्यजाते शलहमधिक्गतेष्वभ्यषिंचत्प्रथानं ॥ कार्य 
साफल्यमागात्समझ्मुचितमुरराकुंताने ननीरप्राचुये- 

12.णाभिवृद्धं वनमिव सहसा संभृतं दोहदेन ॥ २१॥ आकणांकृष्टचापच्युतश ।नि- 
करोद्धित्रवक्षोविपक्षक्षोणीम द्धूरिकक्षक्षत जपरिलसत्संगरोवार्सि [D थावद्धारालघात- 
प्रपतदरिशिरांस्यंजनांभोजशोभामाविःकु्बैति यतः श्राशलहनरपतेयुंद्धवैदग्ध्यमेतत्‌ u 
xa ॥ गयासक्षोणींद्रप्रतिनिधिरथोन्नीय शबरप्रभूतं वा- 

13..यब्यां दिशि जनपदत्रासमनिशं ॥ सुतप्रायं बाल्यान्नृपचरितमध्याप्य बहरी 
महावीरं वैरिप्रशमविधयेयोजयदयं ॥ २३ ॥ स्वामित्वं धरणेनिजेशव चनादासादय- 
agi दुर्ग दुगैमचाकरत्स बहरी सद्योधविद्याधरं ॥ प्राच्यां चारुखिडावदाह्यपुरे 
चमेन्वतीतीरके* वामं पादमिव प्रतापिशबरक्षोणीभुजां Wat | २४ ॥ बहरी 
मृ्गेद्र इव 

14.— कंदरं गिरेनिजदुगमाप्य रिपुकुंजरत्रजं ॥ शरशक्तिकुंतनखरेव्यंदीदरात्रिशितिरिवाश- 
निभिरद्रिमद्रिमित्‌ ॥ २५ ॥ झांखोद्धारे रातिदेवोद्धृतायाः स्रोतस्विन्यास्तीरमध्येभ्य- 


Read "जनुःफलं * Read यच्छी, 
* Read चर्मण्वती. 
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भावि ॥ खङ्गाखङ्गि क्षेमकणेक्षितीशचान्वत्‌ (१) बहरीपारसीकेश्वरेण ॥ २६ ॥ 
इवराहिमाह्ययमुरच्छिरीभवडूरुमालवावनिपतेररुंतुदं' ॥ उदजी- 


15.— दरच बहरीरनाकुलेराभिद्श्यशल्यमसिकुंतपट्टिशै: ॥ २७ ॥ कणे: कोदंडगवे वित- 
रणमहिमानं च जीमूतवाहः कंदर्पो रूपदप्पे विविधमातिमदं भोजभूभूज्जहातु ॥ 
ऊर्वीमुवी यशोमिर्विशदयति शरचंद्रगोरैरुदचद्दो्दडोइंडखन्ने प्रभवति बद्वरीवीरवर्ये 
जगत्यां ॥ २८ ॥ चेतस्यंकुरितः प्रमोदपयसा सिक्तः सुपात्रावनादार्छा - 

16—32 गमितः सुवणेमणिभिः पूणेप्ररोहक्रमः ॥ शाखाभित्तुरगेः पचेलिमफल: 
कीत्योवदातश्रिया चित्रं दानमदीरुहोस्य बहरीवीरस्य संवद्धते ॥ २९ ॥ न कदा- 
चिदस्य मदनः पुरस्फुरतपरसुंदरीषु हृदयं व्यचाकरत्‌ ॥ न च लोभवैभवामिमं 
व्यमूसुहृत्‌ परवस्तुनि स्तुतिपदेपि कुत्रचित्‌ ॥३०॥ अचीखनदुग्धपयोषिशैशवश्रियं 
वहत्‌ शाल्मलिमत्पुरे*- 

17.--सर: ॥ अचीकरत्पुण्यमिवात्मनं: स्थिरं महत्तरं सेतुमसो शकाग्रणी: ॥ ३१ ॥ 
बहरी सरः परममुत्र सुंदरं समचीखनद्धनददिऋसमाश्रितं ॥ यदुपेतसोदरसमाग- 
मागतो दघिवारिधिः किमयमित्यतक्यत ॥३२॥ बहरीविनिर्मितसरःपरिस्फुरत्तरुणा- 
रुणारुणसरोजराजिषु ॥ परिहाय भूरिपरिरंभणं Re रमारमत रागवत्तया 
॥ ३३ ॥ aÑ- 

18.— छसत्कमलमंड ललोलमुंगीसंगीतसंवलितरंगरथांगनादाः ॥ - मानेंगनाः पतिषु 
मन्मथधाविधाटी धंटारवा इव नयंति समुत्सुकत्वं ॥३४॥ तत्तीरे तरवो रसालपन- 
सा: पांथब्रजेभ्योनिशं सत्रं पुष्पफलेरलं व्यतिसुजंत्यामोदिभिः स्वादामिः ॥ स्पद्ध- 
ते जनकं तु तद्धूवममी सर्वान्नदं सूनवस्तातं स्वं व्यतिशेरते गुणगणेः पुण्यात्मनां 
ह्यन्न 


19._ताः ॥ ३५॥ बहरीरकारयत दीर्घदीर्विकां ककुभं खिडावदपुरस्य दक्षिणां ॥ अधि- 
नद्धनिमेलशिलातले स्फुरद्रचनामनोज्ञमणिबंधभासुरां ॥ ३६॥ पीयूषपोषमविशोष- 
मदोषमाप्य वापी पुपोष कतमन्न विरेषमेषा ॥ कालेपि मानससरोवरमाश्रयंति 
यस्यां निबद्धमनसो न हि मलिकाक्षा:1। २७॥ वा चंद्रकांतपरिक ल्पितभित्तिजातजां- 


20.बूनदांबुजततिप्रतिबिंबकांत्या ॥ तीरेपि नीरभरविश्रमभांजि पांथयूथानि हंत 
हसतीव WAG: ॥ ३८ ॥ यत्रारहट्टरघटितोरुघटीनरीबन्नानट्टिकुट्टिम इव प्रचल- 
SA ॥ Gal कचित्कचन नीरधरांतराले ताले मिलत्युपरिदारुवियोग- 
योगे: ॥ ३९ ॥ यत्सोपानश्रेणिरेणेक्षणानामंभः कुंभेनेतुमभ्युचतानां ॥ फुलांभो- 
! Read 'स्थिरीभव*. * Read "erit." 
* Read “वहच्छाल्मालि . 
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21 .-जैमेजुर्सिजानहंसेरंहिन्यासरंचितेवाविभाति' ॥ ४० ॥ यन्नीराहरणोपनम्रतरुणी 
कुंभ जले दोलयनूत्यात्मीयं पारोचिन्वती गुरुकुचदंद्वानुबिंबद्यं ॥ नो गृद्वाति घटं 
न गच्छति तटं वाटं न वावेक्षते संपन्नश्रमविश्रमा त्रिकलशीमेवेक्षते विस्मिता॥ ४ ९॥ 
नीरत्रीडासंगते्यत्र कांता वेणित्राणाबद्धचंडातकांताः ॥ वीचीदोलालोलनीवीमि- 
वेशाः खि- ट 

22,_शेरंगी चक्रिरे? वारवध्वः ॥ ४२ d अनव्येतरदीधिकातरणसंमिलत्कामिनीकु चस्थ- 
लपरिसखलन्‌मृगमदेकपंकावेले ॥ सुपेशलशिलातले कमलमंडलीमंतिकेप्यपास्य 
परिबिश्रति अ्रमणमत्र SETUP: ॥ ४३ ॥ उत्तुंगस्तनमारलंगुरुगुरुशओणीश्रमव्याकुला 
यन्नीराहरणाध्वनीनतरुणी विश्रांतिमृच्छेदिति ॥ छायाभूरुहराजिमत्र बृहरी- 

93.— वीरो मुदा वीवपद्यामुइझंति' न कुत्रचिन्नवनवोलासावतंसभ्रियः n wv ॥ 
उपयुपरि dimi समतले धरामंडले मनोहरतरुश्रिया तरणितापलोपोन्नतां ॥ 

दलत्कुसुम सौर भञ्रमदभंगभुंगावलीमिलन्मूदुलकाकलीमक्ृत सोत्र वाटी विभुः ॥ 
॥ ४५ ॥  ्ओणीभारचलद्रसालविरपव्यालांबेदोलामिलद्वामोरूस्चलचो/लिकांचलचल- 
द्वातिरपेत- 

94.—-»m: ॥ जेतुं पंचशरः शरानिव जगद्भू[ dr] जितं विञ्रमानिभ्यो लंभ- 
यति स्म सैनिकधिया मन्येत्र लीलावने ॥ ४६ ॥ पनसे पचेलिमफले eeu 
कतमेन नास्मृयत* यत्र कानने ॥ परिरंभसंश्रमदलत्तनूरुद्दा विरहे प्रियापृथुप- 
योधरद्वयी ॥ ४७ d at लकुचफलानि बालिकानामुद्विन्नस्तयुगलेन* कानने- 
स्मिन्‌ ॥ कुंदानामविकलकोर- 

25, कस्नजोपि न्याकेझाधर पुर्टवविस्फुरतास्मितेन ॥ ४८ ॥ SES कुसुमितमालतीलताना- 
मासाद्यामलजलदीधिकाभिषिक्तः ॥ स्वेदांभोनिवह मळंपदंगनानामश्रांतं श्रमजममुत्र 
TATE: ॥४९॥ इदं कचन काननं मुदुलमालिकाशोभनं कचित्कनककेतकप्रकरभू- 
रिवानीरवत्‌ ॥ कचिन्मधुर सारसग्रहिलकोकिलाविश्रमं कचित्तरुणपछवेररुणितांतराल- 
द्रुमं ॥ ५० ॥ 

; 26. वनं क्रापि पुं्नागरंगाव रुद्धं ° कचित्तुंगनारंगभंगावनद्धं i कचिच्चपकस्वच्छयुच्छप्रपंचं 
कचिद्धंगसं रब्धसंगीतसं चं।५ १।।कचिञित्तमुत्कंठते मंजुगंधे मने। मोदते कुत्राचित्कुं- 
जबंधे ॥ इहाहंयुजा या जहाति प्रकोपं प्रिये नानुरागस्य धत्ते विलोप॑॥ ५२ ॥ 
FAMVIR {रा बलात कचिन्मालतीपुष्पमाला दळंति ॥ कात्रित्कोकिला मंजु 


सञ्जति m- 
' Read ° ifi." * Read खिड़े 
Read उज्ञ्जन्ति. ' Read नास्मयेत. 


Read ^ स्तनयुगलेन. “ Read qum. 
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91.—4 कचिद्योषितस्तेन मुंचेति [मानं ] ॥ ५३ ॥ कचित्नालिकेरातरुश्रेणिसंपश्िकु- 
जीभवद्याथेकावलिसंसत ॥ मिलन्मातुलिंगद्रुमद्रोणियुक्‍ते बने राजते पारसीकप्र- 
युक्ते ॥ ५४ ॥ विटपानुषंगकृतकंटकव्यथां शतपत्रचित्रकुसुमावचायिकां ॥ विजनेपि 
मालिकयुवात्र कानने विगतागसं न रमणीममन्यत ।। ५५ ॥ यावत्रोषशिरस्सु' 
भूमिवलयं भूमंड- 


98.— 8 मध्यतो मेरुमैरुगिरावसावहरहः प्रयोतते भास्करः ॥ तावद्वापिकया WEE 

A ` . श्रीसं श्रितो . EN 

बहरी सत्पुत्रपोत्रावृतो निःप्रत्यूहमचंचलप्रमुदितश्रीसंश्रितो नंदतु ॥ ५६ ॥ वंशे 

सुगोभैगवतो भुवनप्रकाशे चंद्रावतंसचरणांबुज्ञचंचरीकः ॥ आसीत्पवित्रचारितोनु- 

वसंतयाजी श्रीसोमनाथधरणीविबुधो धरण्यां Yo ॥ तस्यात्मजो नरहरिहेरिरेव 
साक्षादान्वी - 


29. क्षिकीकुम॒दकाननशीतभानुः ॥ आसीदिलातलविरंचिरिति स्फुटार्थं यो वेद वेद- 
वसतिर्बिरुदे बभार ॥५८ ॥ तस्मादंबुजिनीपतेरिव मनुश्चंडद्य॒तिः कश्यपादंभोजास- 
नतो भृगुजेलनिधेयेद्वत्सुधादीधिति: ॥ संजातो नृहरेरहीनमहिमा श्रीकेशवः कीत्ति- 
मान्‌ यो झोटिंग इति प्रथामुदवहृदुवोदिपंचाननः ॥५९॥ अत्रिस्तत्तनयो नयकनि- 


30.---लयो वेदांतदांतस्थितिर्मीमांसारसमांसलातुलमतिः साहित्यसौहित्यवान्‌ ॥ मान्यः 
श्रीयुदिलान्वयांबुजवतीविद्योतनस्याभवत्‌श्रीमत्कुंभमहीपतेईशापुरज्ञातिद्विजाग्रेसरः ? 
॥ ६० ॥ अत्रेः सूनुदशनांभाजभानुवादश्रेणीवाक्यवल्लीकृशानुः ॥ A- 
चित्कालं मालवेराज्ञतो्यत्काव्योलासैः श्रीमहेशः कवींद्र: ॥६१॥ बहरीविनिर्मि- 


31. तसुदीर्षेदीघिकामाधि स॒ प्रदास्तिमकरोन्महेश्वरः ॥ अनवद्यप्यविकसद्रसाश्रया 
परितापिंतोत्तमकवींद्रमानस: ॥ ६२ ॥ श्रीमद्विक्रमभूमिभवेसमयाच्चद्रागमेष्विदुभि- 
विख्याते परिधाविवत्सरवरे मासे लसत्कात्तिके ॥ sp धमेतिथौ बृहस्पतियुते * 
पूर्णाभवद्दीधिंका दीधोयुबेहरी बहूनि वितरन्‌ वित्तानि यामातनोत्‌ ॥ ६३॥ 
मध्ये सितासि- 


32. ~ तसरिद्वितयं चकास्ति पूः पावनश्रुतिहमीरपुराभिधाना ॥ तस्यां बभूवः ary 
छिकुलांशुमाली श्रीभेरवो नृपतिरुग्रतरप्रतापः ॥ ६४ ॥ श्रीभेरवावनिपतेरभवत्सु- 
मेधा माध्यांदेनद्विजवरः कुशलद्विवेदः ॥ तत्सूनुरथैपतिरुतरं चकार गोत्रं 
गुणैरनणु भागेवनामभेयं ॥ ६५ तत्सृनुः पुरुषोत्तमस्त्रिनयनं भक्त्या समाराधयन्‌ 
वेदव्याक्गातिसंप्रदायप- i 

1 Read यावच्छेष.° * Read “भवच्छी". 
` Read बृहस्पति". : * Read बभूव. 
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33, --रमाचार्यो बभूवावनो ॥। तत्पुत्रो घुडऊ कलासु कुशलो मान्योस्ति भूमिभुजामेनं 
कादिरसाहिभूपतिरनेषीत्‌ पारसीकस्थिति ॥६६॥ यवनत्वमाप्य घुडऊ गुणांबुधिः 
प्रभुतावशेन शलद्दाभिधामधात्‌ ॥ अभणच्च खानममुमुग्रतेजसं महृमूदभूपतिरनर्प- 
विक्रम : ॥६७॥ Teal यवनमकाषींद्वहरीवीरं च बाहुजं जात्या ॥ एतौ वर्णित 
qat महे- 

84. शकविना प्रसंगसंगत्या ॥६८॥ झांझास नुर्दार्धिकां क्षेत्रसिदद: शस्ताकारां सूत्रधारो 
व्यधत्त ॥ शिल्पं यस्यावेक्ष्य काश्चिन्न शिल्पी शिल्पे गवग्रंथिमुव्यी बिभर्ति । «nu 
शुभं भवतु लेखकपाठकयोः ॥ शुभं ॥ छ ॥ 


ART. II].—-Bhamaha’s Attacks on the Buddhist 


Grammarian Jinendrabuddhi. 
By K. B. PATHAK, 
Professor of Sanskrit, Deccan College, Poona. 


The late Dr. Kielhorn, whose death is a great loss to Sanskrit 
scholarship and who laid Indian students under deep obligations by 
his studies in Indian literature, contributed a paper on SisupSlavadha 
II, 112, to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland for April 1908. ‘he epigraphic evidence in support of 
the date of the Sisupilavadha, which is referred to in that paper, 
need not be considered here, as it is so unsatisfactory that it does 
not prove the date of Mágha. Conscious perhaps of the weakness of 
this part of his argument, the learned scholar proceeds to make the 
following statements :— 

1. Mallinátha's interpretation of M4gha’s verse II, 112, is wrong. 

2. The title Ny&sa, Dr. Kielhorn says, he has not found in any 
of the five mss. of Jinendrabuddhi's work he has examined. 

3. Jinendrabuddhi has freely copied from Haradatta's Pada- 
manjari. 

4. In an Introductory verse it is intimated that the author (Jinen- 
drabuddhi) made use of other commentaries, so that his work 
[the Ny&sa] cannot have been the first commentary on the 
KasikAvritti. 


Dr. Kielhorn so sincerely believed in Haradatta’s priority to Jinen- 
drabuddhi that he uses the expression '' according to Har idatta and 
Jinendrabuddhi " and ‘‘ strongly recommends those to whom the 
mss. of the Deccan College are readily accessible" to substantiate 
his statements. Butit is deeply to be regretted that the learned 
scholar should have lent the weight of his authcrity tothe last three 
statements, merely relying on “his impression" formed ‘‘ many 
years aga." His second statement is contradicted by the fact that 
the title Nyása occurs nine times on the margin ofthe leaves 234b— 
242b in the D. C. ms. No. 34 of 1881-82. Two of the manuscripts oi 
the Nyása, ''examined" and ''studied " by him, contain the cele- 
brated passage attacked by the rhetorician Bh&maha and refuted 
by Haradatta, which will presently be made use of to ascertain the 
time of Bbámaha as well as that of Jinendrabuddhi, S&yana’s opinion 
that Jinendrabuddhi was older than Haradatta will be also quoted 
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and confirmed by citations from the NyAsa and the Padamaiüjar 
As regards Dr. Kielhorn's fourth statement it will be shown that the 
second introductory verse in the Ny4&sa can not bear the interpretation 
put upon it by the learned scholar. 

In an interesting paper entitled ‘‘ Notes on Alank&ra literature ” con- 
tributed to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland for April 1897, Col. Jacob says: ‘‘ No complete work of 
this writer [Bhàmaha] now remains and we are ignorant of his exact 
date. We know, however, that he is older than Udbhata who wrote 
a commentary styled Bhámaha-Vivarana on some treatise of his," A 
manuscript of Bhámaha's K4vy@lank&ra has lately been discovered 
by Professor M. Rangacharya of the Presidency College, Madras. 
That this work is the genuine production of the celebrated author 
Bh&maha himself is amply proved by the fact that numerous verses 
ascribed to Bh&amaha, which occur in Alankára literature, can be 
easily traced in it. It may also be mentioned here that the originals 
of about 31 Kannada verses in the Kavy4valékana tare found in this 
work,which corroborates the statement of NÁgavarama II that he was 
indebted to Bhámaha.  Bhattodbhata *also owes many of his defini- 
tions of Alank&ras to this work. Two verses* in this work are ex- 
plained by Bhattodbhata ; one of these is explained by him in his 
BhAmahavivarana. From this it would seem that this work the 
KAavyalankAra of Bhamaha is the original text on which Bhattodbhata 
wrote his commentary called Bhamahavivarana. 

The general impression among Sanskrit scholars wasthat Bh&maha 
lived prior to Dandi. But in a paper entitled Bh&ámaha the rhetori- 
cian contributed to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland for July 1905, Mr. M. T. Narasimhiengar has, 
I think, conclusively proved that Bhámaha is later than Dandi. But 
the date of Bhámaha has not been fixed. I now propose to settle this 
point. At the close of the sixth chapter of the K&vy4lank4ra we are 
told that P&nini is a most reliable authority. 


aga जगति मतं हि पाणिनीयं 
माध्यस्थ्यात्‌ भवति न कस्य चित्प्रमाणम्‌ 


When we are in doubt as to whether an expression is correct or not, 
we should, says Bhàmaha, be guided by the supplementary notes of 
KAtyAyana or the great commentary of Patanjali. 


सिद्धो यश्चोपस sean दिष्टया यश्वोपपादित: । 
तमाद्रियेत प्रायेण न तु योग विभागजम्‌ ॥ 
1 Bibl. Carn. Ed. App. Ia. x अतिशयोक्ति z 
2]. R. A. 5. 1847. p. ७:56. आक्षेप, विभावना, ; 
a Dhvanyáloka Com., KAvyamala Ed. p 1० J. R. A. S for 1897, p- 832, footnote r. The 
verse The शस्य विगमे belongs to Dhámaha (III, 23.) के 
3 
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But Bhámaha very carefully warns us against accepting the opinion 
of the Ny&sak&ra supported by a mere inference deduced from the 
words of P&nini. 

शिष्टप्रयोगमात्रेण न्यासकारमतेन वा | 
तृचा समस्तषष्ठीकन्न कर्थचिदुदाइरेत्‌ ॥ 


सूत्रज्ञापकमात्रेण TASHA यथोदितः । 
अकेन च न कुर्वीत वृत्तिं quer यथा ॥ 
Chap. VI, 36 & 37. 
TRANSLATION. 
One should under no circumstances employ a genitive compound 
ending in तृच्‌ suchas वृत्रहन्ता either on the ground that such com- 
` pounds are used by the learned or in accordance with the opinion of 
the Ny&sak&ra by the more ज्ञापक or inference drawn from [Pånini’s] 
sütra. Nor should one form a compound with अक like तत्रमक. 
Panini has prohibited the formation of genitive compounds with 
verbal derivatives ending in तच्‌ and अक which denote the doer of an 
action, such as वृत्रहन्ता and d£"T$. Nevertheless such compounds arc 
sometimes used by learned men, and compounds of the former class, 
namely, those that end in dH, are defended by the author of the 
NyAsa by drawing a ज्ञापक or inference from the words of P&nini. 
Bh&inaha assures us that the NyAsakAra’s ज्ञापक or inference is positively 
wrong, that he is not a safe guide in this matter, and that compounds 
such as वृत्रहन्ता and q21$ are equally erroneous and should not be em- 
ploved by those who aspire to literary fame. 

Let us now proceed to inquire who is this Ny&sakàra and what is 
the ज्ञापक or inference that he has deduced from P&nini’s 50098 I1, 2, 15. 
There are two grammatical works called Nyasa SAyana' in his 
DhA&tuvritti clearly distinguishes between Bodhi-NyAsa and Sakat&- 
yana-Ny&sa. SAyana’s reference to SAkatayana-Ny4sa seems to con- 
firm the tradition which is current among the Jaina comi unity in 
Southern India that Prabh&chandra, the author of the Prameyaka- 
malamártanda, wrote a commentary called Ny&sa on the Amoghavritti, 
itself a commentary on Sàkat&yaná's sütras, We are told in an anony- 
mous verse , fed 

विख्यातं भुवि सुप्रमेयकमल प्रख्यात मातडकं 
सन्न्यायादिष मध्यमं च कुमुदं न्यायं च चंद्रोदयं 
तक चारुसपादळध्तामतक न्यासच TYAS 
श्रादशायगणाधपा मुन वरस्तेन प्रभाचद्रमा: 


» Madhaviya Dhátuvritti, Vol. L4 Part L, Intr. p. 19 (Mysore Ed.) 
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The meaning of this verse is that Prabh&chandra wrote three works 
entitled Prameyakamalamártanda, Ny&yakumudachandrodaya and 
Nyása. Ina stone inscription in Mysore, of about 1530 A.D. he is 
thus referred to as the author of the Nyayakumudachandrodaya 
and the Nyasa on the sdtras of Sikat&yana :— 


.....-... न्यायकुमदचंद्रोदयकृते नमः । 


शाकटायनकृत्सूत्रन्यासकर्त्रे त्रतींदवे ॥ 
Epi. Carna. Vol. VIII, p. 268. 


Prabháchandra was the pupil of Akalankadeva, who, according to 
Brahmanemidatta, was contemporary with the Rashtrakita king 
Krishngrája I. Brahmanemidatta's opinion on this point is confirmed 
by an inscription at Sravana Belgol in which Akalankadeva is made 
to address king Sáhasatuüga. Now we know that Sáhasatunga was a 
title of the RAshtrakdta king Dantidurga.' Akalankadeva, therefore, 
was contemporary with Dantidurga and with his uncle and successor 
Krishnaraja 1. Prabhachandra, who was the pupil of Akalankadeva, 
belongs to the end of the eighth century A.D. And his NyAsa 
cannot be the work referred to by Bh&maha, as the latter’s work is 
commented upon by Bhattodbhata, a contemporary of Jayapida, 
king of Kashmir (779—813 A. D.) 

The other and more well-known Nyása which is so frequently 
quoted in Sanskrit literature is a commentary on the KAsikAvritti by 
a Buddhist writer named Jinendrabuddhi. There is a palm-leaf 
manuscript of this interesting Buddhist Nyasa in the Jaina matha at 
Sravan Belgol in Mysore. It begins thus: 


श्री पंचगुरुभ्यो नमः ॥ अविप्नमस्तु ॥ जयाते ते सदा संतः सत्प्रिया येरुपा- 
जिंतं ॥ गुणानां सुमहद्‌ d4 दोषाणांच विवर्जितं ॥ अन्यत त्सा ( स्सा ) रमाकृष्य 
कृतेषा काशिका यथा । वृत्तिरस्या यथाशाक्ते क्रियते पंचि (जि) का मया (तथा) u 
वृत्तावित्यादि ।. अथ किमर्त्थः कारिकारभेस्य ्रोकस्योपन्यासः | 

At leaf 129 a, line 6, weread इत्याचाय्यै जिनेंद्रबद्ध( दव )विरचितायां काशि- 
काविवरणपाचे (जि ) कायां तृतीयाध्यायस्य द्वितीयपादः ॥०॥०००॥ 

In some other manuscripts of this work the author is spoken of as 
बोधिसत्त्वदेशीयाचाये जिनेंद्रबुद्धि, स्थविराचार्य जिनेंद्रबुद्धि or स्थविरजिनेंद्र; and the work 
is spoken of as कारिका विवरणपंजिका, काशिकान्यास, न्यासपंजिका or न्यास. 
It will be very interesting to inquire whether this work contains 
the ज्ञापक or inference which has called forth the censure conveyed 


by Bh&maha in the verses quoted above. It is necessary to mention 
here the fact that the authors of the K4&sik&vritti interpret Panini 


1 Madras Archeological Report, :8th July 1905, p. «7. 
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very frequently in a different way from that which is accepted by 
the orthodox school of grammarians who look up to Patanjali as 
their'safest guide. And we have already seen that BhAmaha 
also regards Patafnjali as the best interpreter of Panini. In 
order, therefore, to enable Sanskrit scholars to understand the 
position taken up by Bhàmaha, I shall quote below  P&nini's 
sütras, the KaAsikavritti and  Jinendrabuddhi's gloss thereon. 


तृजकाभ्यां कतेरि Panini II, 2, 15. 

ag ग्रहणं षष्ठीविशेषणम्‌ । कर्तरि या षष्ठी सा तृचा5केन च सह न समस्य- 
ते । भवतः शायिका । भवत आसिका | भवतो sa गामिका । qu कत्येव विधी 
यते तत्मयोगे कर्तरि षष्ठी नास्ति । तस्मात्तु्ग्रदणमृत्तरार्थम्‌ । कर्तरीति किम्‌ । 
इक्षुभक्षिकां मे धारयसि ॥ 

walt च PAnini II, 2, 16. 

कतेरि च यो तृजकों ताभ्यां सह षष्टी न समस्यते । साम्थ्यांदकस्यं विशेषणार्थ 
कतृग्रहणमितरत्र व्यभिचाराभावात्‌ | अपां स्रष्टा । पुरां भेत्ता । वञ्जस्य भता |d 
ननुच भर्तृ शब्दो ह्ययं याजकादिषु पञ्चते । संबन्धिशब्दस्य पतिपर्यायस्य तत्र 
प्रहणम्‌ | अकः खल्वपि ओदनस्य भोजकः p सक्तूनां पायकः ॥ 


KasikAvyitti, Benares Ed., Part L, p. 129. 


तृजकाभ्यां ॥ भवतः शायिकेत्यादौ पर्यायाईणोत्पत्तिषु ण्वुच्‌ ॥ भवत इति 
कर्तृकर्मणोः कृतीति कतरि षष्ठी । तत्प्रयोगे कतैरि षष्ठी नास्तीति ॥ तेनेव 
कतुरभिहितत्वात । किमर्थं aff तृचो प्रह्ृणमित्याह । तस्मादित्यादि ॥ इक्षुभक्षिकां 
मे धारयसीति पूर्ववतण्वुच्‌ ॥ अत्रेक्षराब्दात्‌ कृद्योगे कर्मणि षष्ठी ॥ मे दति कतरि 
कृद्योग इत्युभयप्राप्तो कर्मणीत्येतदत्र न प्रवर्तते ॥ अकाकारयोः प्रतिषेधवचनात्‌ ॥ 

aaka ॥ इतरत्र व्यभिचाराभावादिति तृचि ॥ एतञ्च सामर्थ्यादकस्य 
विशेषणं कतेरि ग्रहणमित्यस्य हेतु:[॥] संभवे व्याभिचारे च सति विशेषणविश्षेष्यभावा 
भवति॥ न च तृच्‌ कर्तरि व्याभेचरति तस्य कर्तर्येव विधानात्‌॥अकस्तु व्यभिचरति॥ 
तस्य भावेपि विधानात्‌ ॥ अतः सामर्थ्यादकस्यैव कर्तृग्रहणं विशेषणं न तृचः ॥ 
अपांख्रष्टेति अपामिति कर्मणि षष्ठी । WERT ॥ व्रश्वादिसृत्रेण षत्वं ॥ रुजिदशोझ- 
ल्यमकितीत्यमागमः ॥ ननु ae ॥ याजकादिपाठाद्भवितव्यमेवात्र समासेनेत्य- 
भिप्रायः ॥ संबंधिशब्देत्यादिना परिहारः ॥ होतृशब्देन संबंधिशब्देन साहचर्या- 
द्वृंशब्दोपि संबेधिशन्दस्तत्र गृह्यते ॥ अयं तु क्रियाशब्दः बिभर्तोति भर्ता ॥ 
सक्तूनां पायक इति ॥ आतो यक्‌ चिण्क्ृतोरिति युक्‌ ॥ 
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अथ किमर्थ तृचः सानुबंधकस्योच्चारणं ॥ तृनो aad ॥ नेतदास्त ॥ dunt 
न लोकाव्ययेत्यादिना षष्ठीप्रातिषेधात्‌ ॥ एवं adaa ज्ञापकं भवति तद्यागेपि 
` क्कचित्‌ षष्ठी भवतीति॥ तेन भीष्मः कुरूणां भयशोकहंतेस्येवमादि सिद्धं भवाति॥ 
काशिकाविवरणपज्जिका. 
Deccan College Ms. No. 33 of 1881-82, leaves 31b and 32a. 
No. 284 of 1875-76, leaves 1565 and 157a. 

In these extracts only the last portion is most important for our 
present purpose. Here the Nyàsakára Jinendrabuddhi draws the 
ज्ञापक alluded to above. He says that Panini employs तृच्‌ in order to 
exclude g4 from the operation of his sitra II,2,15 and that a geni- 
tive compound with gq can be formed. But it may be objected that 
the use of the genitive with is prohibited according to the sütra 
न लोक 11,3,69. It is urged in reply that the employment of qw. by 
Panini is a ज्ञापक and indicates that the sütra न लोक may be some- 
times disregarded, that the genitive case may be used with aq and 
that a genitive compotnd with q4 like भयशोकहन्ता can be safely 
formed. This method of drawing inferences from P&nini’s words 
has not been approved by subsequent writers ; Siradeva very pro- 
perly remarks :— 


ज्ञापक नाम न बाधकमपितु निमित्तेन सूचकं तश्च क्चिदेवेष्टसिद्धौ व्याप्रियते 
न सर्वत्रेति युज्यते ज्ञापकसिद्धं न सवंत्रेति । 
परिभाषावृति Benares Ed., p. 188. 

Itis not, of course, denied that compounds of the class prohibited by 
PAnini are sometimes met with in classical Sanskrit literature. And 
P&nini himself has been charged with inconsistency in this respect 
by Kumárila who says :— 

सूत्रे तावर्जानिकर्तु : प्रकृतिरित्यत्र हि द्वावपशब्दौ जनिशब्देन हीविरतपौ धातुनि- 
हेश इत्यनेन लक्षणेनान्वितो धातुरेव निर्दिश्यते। न च जनिकर्तु : प्रकृतिरित्यत्रहि 
aq: भ्रक्ृतेरपादानसंज्ञेष्यते | जायमानस्य पुनरर्थस्य जनिशब्दो वाचकतया नेव 
लक्षणेनानुगत : । तेनायं दारिद्र इवाश्वशब्दो जनिमात्रवाचित्वात्तदर्थ प्रयसाधुरेव 
विज्ञायते। तथा तृजकाभ्यां कर्तरि चेति प्रतिषिद्धषष्ठीसमासप्रयोगाद्व्याकरण- 
फलपारेत्याग :। एवं तत्प्रयोजक इति प्रतिषिद्ध एव समासः 

Tantrav&rtika, Benares Ed., p. 201. 
Jay4ditya explains and defends the compound तत्पयोजक thus :— 


तस्य प्रयोजक: तत्प्रयोजक: । निपातनात्समासः 
KAsikd, Benares Ed., part I. p. 91. 
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Kumarila thus replies to this argument: 
न चेषां निपातने : साधुत्वसिद्धि :। कुत : ॥ 
येषामनुगमो नास्ति ते सिथ्येयुरन्निपातने : i 
अन्यथानुगतानांतु प्रयोगं बाधते स्मरति : ॥ 
स्मृत्याचारविरोधे fg eaqui बर्लायसी। 
प्रसक्षप्रातिषेधाश्च जनिकर्त्ाद्यसाधुता ॥ 
प्रत्यक्षस्सृतिविरोधे तु लक्षणरहितस्यापि प्रयोगादेव शिष्टाचारभूतादवयवानु- 
गमस्स्रतिमनुमाय निपातनात्साधुत्वासीद्धि :। न च लक्षणशब्दानां स्वात्मनि क्रिया- 
विरोधादात्मार्थत्वाभावाद्वा लक्षणानुगतिरनादरणीया ॥ 


Tantravártika, Benares Ed., p. 202. 


Jay4&ditya's commentator Haradatta admits the force of Kumárila's 
objection and thus deserts his author :— 
c ~ ` in’ ba 
यजनिकर्तु: प्रकृतिस्तत्रयोजका हेतुश्वत्यादावुच्यते निपातनात्समास इति तदनु- 
पपन्न दोषषष्ठ्या एव समासस्य सिद्धत्वात्‌. 
Padamanjari, Benares Ed., part I, p. 398. 


But Haradatta holds Kumarila to be wrong in saying that जनि 
ends in इक्‌ :— 


जनिशब्दोयभिञ्जा (अजा) दिभ्य इति जनेर्भाव इञमृत्पाद्य व्युत्पादित : जनि- 
वध्योश्चेति इृद्विप्रातिषेध :। जन्यर्थवाची न त्विकूरितपौ धातुनिर्देश इति इक्प्रत्ययान्त :। 
गमहनेत्युपधाया लोपप्रसङ्ात्‌। 


Padamanjari, Benares Ed., part 1, p. 288. 


This great controversy between the grammarians and Kumarila 
is alluded to by the author of the Tattvabodhini :— 


एतेन इक्रितपौ धातुनर्देशे इति इका निर्देशोयं जनिरिव्याश्रित्य गमहन इत्यु- 

पधालोपमर्थासंगातिं समासानुपपार्ति चोद्धाव्य व्याकरणाधिकरणे गर्जन्तो मीमांसकाः 
समा हिता इति भाव :॥ 

Tattvabodhini, Nirnayas&gara Press, 2nd Ed., p. 144. 

To return to the Ny&sak4ra Jinendrabuddhi. His method of deal- 

ing with Pánini's two prohibitive sütras which have been discussed 

above is so revolutionary as to render them absolutely inoperative. 


This is the chief reason why the Nyasakdra’s ज्ञापक has not been 
accepted by subsequent writers though it is known to them. 
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Jn&nendrasarasvati says : 
न्यासकारस्तु तृश्नन्तमेतत्‌। न लोका zd निषेध स्त्वनित्य : त्रकाभ्यामिति वक्तव्ये 
तृच : सानुबन्धग्रहणाज्ज्ञापकादित्याह - 


तत्वबोधिनी Nirnayasdgara Press, 2nd Ed., p. 166. 
A careful study of the passages that 1 have cited above will not 
fail to convince Sanskrit scholars that Bh&maha condemns the 
NyAsakAra Jinendrabuddhi for drawing this peculiar ज्ञापक from 
P&nini’s 51079, that this ज्ञापक is actually found in Jinendrabuddhi's 
work called KAsikAvivarana paüjik&, Kàsik&nyása or [४४६०५० and that 
this ज्ञापक is attributed to the Nyásakára by Jnánendrasarasvati, 
the author of the Tattvabodhini. And it is also worth noting that 
the three manuscripts of the second chapter of the Ny&sa, which 
are now accessible to me, contain the NyÓsakára's ज्ञापक. These 
three manuscripts belong to different and distant parts of India. 
The firstis a palm-leaf manuscript in the Jaina Matha at Sravan 
Belgol in Mysore and is written in old Canarese characters. The 
second is written in Nágari characters and bears date in Samvat 
1682. It comes from Northern India. The third manuscript 
comes from Kashmir and is written in S&rad& characters. The 
firsttwo are Jaina manuscripts belonging respectively to the 
Digambara and Svet&mbara sects, while the third is a Brahminical 
one. These facts leave no room for doubt as to the genuineness of 
the passage containing the Ny&sak4ra’s ज्ञापक. 


It is a well-known fact that ths KAsikAvritti was the joint produc- 
tion of V&mana and JayAditya. And it is equally well-known that 
the section of the K4sik& dealing with Pánini's sütra, from which 
the Ny&sak&ra draws his ज्ञापक was composed by Jay&ditya, and 
this fact is thus attested by Haradatta, and Jn&nendrasarasvati :— 


तृच्‌ क्रीडाजीविकयो नांस्ताति । वामनस्त्वके जीविकार्थ इत्यत्राक इति किं 
रमणीयकतोते जिविकायां तृचं प्रत्यदाहरिष्याति स मन्यते माभूत्कीडायां तुच्‌ लक्षणा 
भावात्‌ जीविकायां तु ण्वुलतृचाबिति ण्वुलिव तुच कस्मान्न स्यादिति 
> Padamanjari, Benares Ed., part 1, p. 399. 
qp कीडाजीविकयोनोस्तीति जयादित्येनोक्तत्वादिति भाव :। वामनस्तु ` अके 
जीविकार्थे far ' अक इति किम्‌ । रमणीयकर्ता ' Qd प्रत्युदाहरन्‌ जीविकायां 
तृचमिच्छति i 


Tattvabodhini, Nirnayas4gara Press, 2nd Ed., p. 167. 
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According to I-tsing Jay4ditya died in A. D. 661-662. 

Jay&ditya, 661 A. D. 

| 
Jinendrabuddhi, 700 A. D. 

l 

Bhámaha, 750 A. D. 
l 

Bhattodbhata, contemporary with Jayàpida, 779-813 A.D. 

From the foregoing table it is clear that both Jinendrabuddhi and 
his critic Bh&maha flourished between 661 and 813 A. D. We shall 
therefore be not far wrong if we assign the NyAsakAra to the end 
of the seventh century and Bh&maha to the middle of the eighth 
century. 

We have already seen how Kumarila objects to Jay&ditya’s ex- 
planation निपातनात्‌ समासः of Pánini'S compound qa. The Mi- 
mAmsaka’s objection is noticed by Haradatta while the Ny&sakára is 
silent on this point. Jinendrabuddhi only remarks :— 

ननु च कतेरिचेति षष्ठीसमासप्रतिषेधेन भवितव्यमित्यत आह निपातनात्स- 


मास इति 

His silence is highly significant and can be easily accounted for by 
the fact that he lived at the end of the seventh century while the 
illustrious Mim&msaka flourished about 750 A. D. The other 
commentator Haradatta, who quotes! Kumárila and frequently refers 
to the BhAttamata, may be very naturally presumed to be later than 
the Nyásakára. It will therefore be very interesting to inquire 
whether the author of the Padamanjari refers to Jinendrabuddhi. 


This question can be easily answered by a comparison of the follow- 
ing passages. 


(८) बञ्जस्य भता । ननु च भर्तृशब्दो ह्ययं याजकादिषु पठ्यते । संबन्धिशब्दस्य 
"पतिपर्यायस्य तत्र ग्रहणम्‌ | KASIKA. 
The Nyásakára explains :— 
ननु चेत्यादि । याजकादिपाठाद्भवितव्यमेवात्र समासेनेव्यभिप्रायः । संबान्धि- 
शब्देत्यादिना परिहारः । होतृशब्देन संबन्धिशब्दन साहृचयांद्भतुशब्दोपि संबन्धि- 
शब्दस्तत्र गृह्यते | अयंतु क्रियाशब्दः बिभर्तीति भता । 
Haradatta remarks :— 
संबन्धिशब्दस्योति । अवयव प्रसिद्धेः समुदायप्रसिद्विर्बलीयसीति भावः । अन्य- 
स्त्वाह | होतृशब्दसाहचयोर्दित तन्न | नहि तत्र बहुचो होता गह्यते स एव 


संबन्धिशब्दः क्षीरहोतेत्यादो क्षीरस्य क्षेप्तेत्येव गम्यते । 
Padamanjari, Benares Ed., part I, p. 399 


t Padamanjari. l'art IT, p. 4993 Part |. p, 293. Pandita Vol. Ill. p. :84 
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Remarks. 


Inthe याजकादि group the words हाते. and भई are mentioned to- 
gether. The Ny&sakára says that here the word होतू meaning a 
sacrificial priest is a relative term and the other word pg must also 
be taken to be a relative term meaning “ husband" according to the 


maxim सहचरितासहचारितयोः सहचरितस्यैव ग्रहणम्‌, Haradatta, on the other 
hand, contends that this explanation is positively wrong and remarks 
that the word होतू in the groupis not a relative term but is simply 
a verbal derivative meaning ''thrower" and the compound क्षीरहोता 
means a thrower of milk but the other wor ¢ 44 in the same group 
must be taken by itself to be a relative term meaning ''husband" 
according to the maxim अवयवप्रसिद्धेः समुदाय प्रसिद्दिबेलीयसी. This refuta- 
tion of the Nyasa places beyond dispute the priority of Jinendrabuddhi 
o Haradatta. 


तस्मै हितम्‌ V, 1, 5. 
(b) Ny&sakàára : एतदेव ज्ञापकं हितयोगे चतृथ्येस्तीति 
D. C. Ms. No. 34 of 1881-82, leaf 262b. 


Haradatti: तस्मा इति हितयोगे चतुर्थी वक्तव्येति चतुर्थी । अपर आह | 


ES योः - 


अयमेव निर्देशों ज्ञापको हितयोगे चतुर्थी भवतीत्यस्येति ताचिन्त्यम्‌ । 
Padamanjari Part II, p. 230. 
Here Haradatta says that the Nyasakara’s ज्ञापक is open to dispute, 


sem: प्रकृतिः 1. 4, 30- 

(c) जनेः कर्त्ता जनिकत्ता । जन्यर्थस्य जन्मनः कर्तां जायमानः तस्य या 
प्रकातिः कारणं हेतुः तत्कारकमपादानसंज्ञं भवति । शुङ्गाच्छरो जायते | गोमया- 
दुश्चिको जायते ¦ 

Kasiki 1, p. 84. Benares Ed. 


जनि जनिइाब्दोऽत्र साहचर्य्याजन्यर्थे वर्तते अत wale ॥ जन्यर्थस्योति जन्मन 
इत्यनेन जन्यर्थ दशयति तथाहि जनी प्रादुर्भाव इति पञ्चते प्रादुर्भावश्च जन्मैव कः 
पुनः करत्तेत्याह ॥ जायमान इति जायत इति ज्ञाजनोर्जा इति जादेशः ॥ अथ 
प्रकृतिग्रहणं किमर्थ यावता ध्रुवमिति वत्तंते ध्रुवश्चावधिः । जनिकत्ृश्चावाथिः कारण- 
मेव भवति । तत्रांतरेणापि प्रकृतिग्रहण प्रकृतेरेव भविष्यति । नैतदस्ति । पुत्रा- 
SA जायते इत्यादौ पुत्रादेरपादानत्वं यथा स्यादित्येवमर्थ प्रकृतिग्रहणं द्विविधं 
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fü कारणं । सहकारि कारणमुपादानकारणं च । तत्र यत्‌ कार्येणाभिन्नदेशं तदु- 
पादानकारणं तद्यथा ॥ घटस्य मृत्पिडः ॥ सहकारिकारणं यत्‌ कार्येण भिन्नदेशं 
तद्यथा तस्यैव चक्रदंडादि । तत्र छासति प्रकृतिग्रहणे प्रत्यासत्तेरुपादानकारणस्यैव 
स्यान्नेतरस्य ॥ प्रकृतिग्रहणात्सव्वस्य कारणमात्रस्य भवति । 
K&sik4vivaranapanjik&, Deccan College Ms. No. 34 
of 1881-82 ; leaf 82 (b). 


्रककतिरित्यस्य विवरण कारणामोति। उपादानकारणामैल्यर्थ : । अन्ये g gag- 
णानुवृत्तेरेव प्रकृतिपारेग्रहे सिद्धे प्रकृतिग्रहणं कारणमात्रपरिग्रहाथे वर्णयन्ति अत 
एव वृत्तावुक्तं कारणमिति न पुनरुपादानकारणमिति तेन च पुत्रात्प्रमोदो जायत 
इत्यादावपि भवतीति i 

Padamarijart, Benares Ed., Part I, pp. 288, 289. 

From the last passage it is clear that Haradatta, after giving his 
explanation of the word कारण, summarises the opinion of Jinendra- 
buddhi on this point as nearly as possible in the latter's own words. 


(०2) यदा तु wag: प्रक्कातरित्येतत्कृतमपादानत्वं विवक्ष(क्ष्य)ते तदा 
यवाग्वा : पंचम्येव भवति मूत्रं संपद्यते यवाग्वा इति । 
KásikAvivaravapanjiká D. C. Ms. No. 33 of 1881-82, leaf 45 a. 
यदा तु जनिकर्तु : प्रकृतिरित्यपादानत्वं विवक्ष्यते तदा विकाराञ्चतुर्थी न भवतीति 
केचिदाहु : मूत्रं संपद्यते यवाग्वा इति। | 
Padamafjari, Benares Edition, Part I, p. 425. 
In the last passage Haradatta refers to his predecessor Jinendra- 
buddhi by the words केचिदाहुः ‘‘ some authors say." 
(८) वरतन्विति 
अयि विजद्दीदि दृढोपगूहनं 
त्यज नवसंगमभा( भी )रुवळभं 
अरुणकरोद्गम एष वर्तते 
वरतनु संप्रवदन्ति कुक्कुटाः ॥ 
वरतनू शब्दस्याम्बार्थेत्यादिना ऱ्हस्व: ऽहस्ववचनसामर्थ्याश्च ऋहस्वस्य गुण इति 
संबुद्धौ गुणो न भवति | 


KaAsikAvivaranapaiijik& D. C. Ms, No. 34 of 1881-82, leaf 7o (a). 
वरतनु सम्प्रवदान्ते कुक्कुटा हाते 
अपनय पादसराोजमङ्कतः 
शिथिलय बाहुलतां गलादतां 
क्कच वदनेंशुकमाकुलीकृतम्‌ 
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पूवैपादाः कचित्तु FA एव Ws: पठ्यते तत्र R- 
तनुरिति बहुत्रीहौ यदि ऋस्वान्तस्तनुशब्द: ततः संबुद्धोचेति गुणप्रसङ्गः दीर्घान्ते तु 
नदीलक्षणः कप्‌ प्राप्नोति केचिदाहुः तनुशब्दः sene] कविभिः प्रयुज्यते तस्माद्‌ 
wed इति ere कृते कर्मधारयोयमिति । 

Padamarijari, Benares Ed., Part 1, p. 239. 
Here Haradatta is unable to account for the expression वरतनु 


and is therefore content to place before us the solution of the diff- 
culty proposed by his predecessor Jinendrabuddhi. 


It is therefore quite obvious that the Nyása was one of those 
commentaries on the Kasika, which were already in existence when 
Haradatta began to compose his Padamaiijari. He admits this fact 
when he says :— 


अविचारितरमणीयं कामे व्याख्याशतं भवतु वृत्ते: । 
हृदयंगमा भविष्यति गणग्राह्माणामियं व्याख्या ॥ 


On the other hand Jinendrabuddhi, who lived shortly after Jay&- 
ditya, cannot be understood to say, in the following verse, that the 
NyAsa was preceded by many commentators on the Rásik& :— 


अन्यतः सारमाकृष्य कृतेषा: काशिका यथा । 
वृत्तिरस्या यथाशक्ति कियते पञ्जिका तथा ॥ 
TRANSLATION. 
Just as this KAsikd was composed by drawing the best kind of 
material from other authorities, so its commentary, Pafjiká, will be 
composed in a similar way. 


The expression ‘‘in a similar way" means by drawing its material 
from ''other authorities." And we know as a fact that one of these 
authorities is Patafijali's Mahábháshya which is frequently referred to 
by Jinendrabuddhi but which is not a commentary on the KAsikA, 
Sanskrit scholars will thus see that there is nothing in this verse to 
show that the other authorities were commentaries on the Kásiká 
and were composed between 661—700 A.D. Dr. kiclhorn's fourth 
statement must therefore be rejected. And it may also be hoped 
that the charge brought against the Nyásakára that he copied from 
Haradatta has been amply refuted by the passages cited above. Itis 
also interesting to note that the priority of Jinendrabuddhi to Hara- 
datta was a fact well-known to Sayaka who says: 


हरदत्तस्तु न्यासमतमुत्का “ यद्येवं माषेष्वश्वं AIT कर्मेणोप्यश्वस्य वस्तुतो 
यद्भक्षणे स्वातन्त्र्य तदाश्रया कमेसज्ञा MAS तस्मात्कर्मकतर्यत्र लकार इति। 
Madhaviya Dhatuvrilti, Benares Ed., Part 11, p. 118. 
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SAyana’s view that Haradatta quotes from the NyAsakAra can be 
easily verified, if we compare the following passages :— 


कम्मेसंज्ञायां हि कत्तेग्रहणं स्वातन्त्र्योपलक्षणं ... ... ... ... ... 
तत्रापादानस्यापि सत: सार्थस्य हानक्रियायां यत्स्वातंत्र्यं तत्क्रियाविवक्षे (क्षये) व 
देवदत्तस्य enis भवाति. 
K&sik&-vivaranapafjik&, D. C. Ms. No. 34 of 1881-82, leaf 302 a. 


स्वातन्त्र्योपलक्षणं च कमंसंज्ञायां कतृग्रणं कर्तसज्ञा भवतु मा वा भत, Ud 
चापादानस्यापि सतः सार्थस्य हाने यत्स्वातन्त्यं वास्तवं तदाश्रया HAA भवति, Tad 
माषेष्वश्वं बञ्नातीत्यत्र कमेणोप्यश्वस्य वस्तुतो यद्भक्षणे स्वातन्त्यं तदाश्रया माषाणां 
कमं संज्ञा प्राप्रोति तस्मात्कर्मकतर्यत्र लकारः | 


Padamaajari, Benares Ed., Part II, p. 386. 
Having proved the approximate dates of the NyAsakara and BhA- 
maha we shall next proceed to determine the date of ihe Sisup&la- 
vadha. Mágha assures us that he had studied Pánini's grammar :- 
निपातितसुहत्लामिपतृव्यआतृमातुल्म्‌ । 
पाणिनोयामेवालोकि धीरेस्तत्समराजिरम्‌ ॥ 
Sisup&lavadha XIX, 75- 
In the two following verses Mágha shows his acquaintance with 
some of the reasons for the study of grammar which are enumerated 
by Patafijali and alluded to by the Ny&sakára in his Introduction. 
नाज्ञसा निगदितुं विर्भाक्तिभिव्येक्तिभिश्व निखिलाभिरागमे । 
तत्र कर्मणि विपर्यणीनमन्मन्त्रमूहकुशला: प्रयोगिणः ॥ २३ 
संशयाय दघतो: सरूपतां दूरभिन्नफलयोः क्रियां प्रति । 
शब्दश्ासनविदः समासयोविंग्रहं व्यवससु: खरेण ते ॥ २४ 


Sisup&lavadha XIV. 


In the following verse M&gha copies the Ny&sak4ra’s definition 
of paribh&sh& परितो व्यापृता भाषा परिभाषा, परिभाषा त्वेकदेशस्थापि सर्वत्र शाले 
am प्रियते. ( 11, 1.1.) 

पारितः प्रमिताक्षरापि सर्वे विषयं प्राप्तवती गता प्रतिष्ठाम्‌ । 
न खलु प्रतिहन्यते कुतश्चित्पारिभाषेव गरीयसी यदाज्ञा ॥ 


Sisup&lavadha XVI, 8o. 
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Mágha was perfectly conversant with the alank&ra literature of his 
time. He says : 


खादयन्रसमनेकसंस्कृतप्राकृतेरकृतपात्रसंकरे: । 
भावशुद्विसहितैमृंदं जनो नाटकैरिव बभार भोजने: ॥ 


Si. XIV, 5०. 
विषमं सर्वतोभद्रचक्रगोमुत्रिकादोभिः । 
कैरिव मद्दाकाब्यं व्यूहेस्तदभवद्वलम्‌ 

Si, XIX, 41. 
दधतस्तनिमानमानुपून्योबभुरक्षिश्रवसो मुखे विशालाः | 
भरतज्ञकविप्रणीतकाव्यग्रथिताङ्का इव नाटकप्रपञ्चाः॥ 

Si. XX, 44. 

~ ° Aa c XN 
नालम्बते दष्टिकतां न निषीदाते पांरुषे । 
शब्दाथौ सत्कविरिव द्वयं विद्वानपेक्षते ॥ 
Si. 1, 86. 


In the last verse Mágha clearly alludes to Bhámaha's definition of 

poetry — 
शब्दाथौ सहितौ काव्यं गद्यं पद्यं च तद्विधा ॥ 1, 16. 

Since MAgha quotes the views of Jinendrabuddhi and Bh&amaha, 
we may safely assign the author of the SiSupAlavadha to the close 
of the eighth century. And the view of Vallabha and Mallin&tha 
that MAgha (II, 112) alludes to the Nyása may now be accepted. 


Art. IV.—Sivaditya’s Saptapadérthi. 
Bv PROFESSOR V. S. GHATE, M.A. 
(Communicated). 


Sivaditya’s Saptapadárthi is a short manual of the Nyaya Sástra, 
like Tarkasangraha, Tarkabh4sh4, Tarkamrita, BhAshápacichchheda, 
Tarkakaumudi, and others. It strictly follows the Vaiseshika sys- 
tem of KanAda as opposed to the Ny&ya system of Gautama, inas- 
much as it deals with the seven padárthas instead of sixteen and 
has only two kinds of Pramas, viz., Pratyakshapram& and Anumiti 
and two Pramánas corresponding to them, vis., Pratyakshapramána 
and Anumána, instead of four. No traces of an attempt to reconcile 
both the systems are seen in Saptapadárthi and comparatively a very 
short space is devoted to the treatment of Anumána (inference) and 
the HetvAabhasas (fallacies). Owing to this last circumstance, we 
are inclined to regard the manual as very old compared with Tarka- 
sangraha and others, since the temptation to deal with Hetvabh&sas 
and other kindred topics at length would have been very difficult to 
be resisted by a later writer. This argument, though not very 
strong by itself, is only confirmed by the following discussion re- 
garding the date of the work and its author. 


Unfortunately the manual provides us with no internal proof what- 
soever which would enable us to determine its age, even with ap- 
proximate certainty, since it strictly follows the principle of naming 
and defining the several padarthas in order and their sub-varieties, 
allowing no space for illustrations containing the names of some 
known persons* or other occasional dissertations. Under these 
circumstances, we have to rely solely on external evidence in the 
form of allusions to our manual in other works, 

To begin with, there are three known commentaries on Sapta- 
padárthi : (1) Mitabbáshini by Madhava-Sarasvati; (2) a commentary 
by Jinavardhanasdri; and (3) Padarthachandrika by Seshananta, which 
is itself commented upon by Nrisimhacharya in Padarthachandrika- 
prakasii. 

There are also other commentaries on the work, e.g., one by Bháva- 
vidyesvara'; another named Sisubodhini by Bhairavánanda and so 
on ; but I could not have access to them. = 

* e.g. in Tarkasangraha-dipika, we have ‘ काञ्च्यां त्रिभुवनतिलको भूपतिरासात. d 

1 Dr. Bhandarkar's report for 1883-84 p. 6. and 312 
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Of the three mentioned above, a Ms. of Mitabh&shini in the Vizaya- 
nagar Library has at its end a verse beginning with ‘ Ban&bdhindra- 
mite Sake, etc,’? Thus the Ms. was written in 1445 Saka, correspond- 
ing to 1523 A.D. Thus M&dhavasarasvati must have lived some 
time before this year; and SivAditya must be still earlier. 


The Deccan College collection contains a Ms. of the commentary 
by Jinavardhanasiri, the colophon at the end of which runs thus :— 
‘gia श्रीखरतरगच्छे भ्रीजिनराजसूरिपट्टे श्रीजिनवर्द्धन सरिवेराचि ता सप्तपदार्थी टीका समात्ता...!. 
This Jinavardhanasdri, the successor of Jinarájasüri belonging to 
the Kharataragachchha, was high priest of the sect from 1405 
A.D. to 149 A.D., when he was deposed on account of his having 
transgressed one of the vows.* This is also confirmed by the fact 
that a Ms. of Udayana’s Tátparya-pari$uddhi belonging to our 
collection, has at its end the remark in a modern handwriting 
' संवत्‌ १४७९ वर्षे | श्रीरतरगच्छे श्रीजिनराजसूरेपट्टे श्रीजिनवद्धनसूरीणां पुस्तकम्‌ ॥' श 
and Samvat 1471 corresponds to 1414 A.D. Thus SivAditya’s work 
must have been written before 1400 A.D. 


Sivaditya is also referred to by Gangesopádhy&ya in his Tatva- 
chintamani, who refutes his doctrines and quotes his very name ° as 
“इति शिवादित्यामित्रा:' Thus Sivaditya must be earlier than Gangeáo- 
padhyaya. The latter, however, must be placed about the 11th 
century A.D. For a Ms. of Tatvachintamany4loka, a commentary 
by Jayadeva on the Tatvachintamani is found transcribed in 159 
Lakshmanasena Samvat, i.e, in 1189 Saka or 1267 A.D.' And 
Udayan4charya is frequently referred to by Gangesopadhyaya, e.g., 
on p. 284 in the Sabda Khanda of the Tatvachintámani, where he 
says ` आचार्योस्तु प्रवतेकामिष्टसाधनताज्ञानमेव, ' etc., and the commentator 
explains ' आचायोः उदयनाचायौ'. So also, in his Íévaránum&na, Gangesá 
seems to follow closely the train of reasoning in Kusumánjali ®. 
Thus Gangesá must be placed after Udayana and before Jayadeva. 
Now Udayana's Lakshanavali ends with the verse 


“तकॉम्बिरादप्रमितेष्वतीतेषु शकान्ततः | 
वर्षेषूदयनश्चक्रे सबोधां लक्षणावलीम्‌ i 


? The full verse runs thus:  बाणान्धीन्द्रमिते शाके सभानौ वत्सरे कजे | सहस्यासितसप्तम्यां 
पुस्त लक्ष्मीधरोऽलिखत्‌ || '— Ramshashtri Telang's Introduction to Saptapadarthis 


3 Dr. Bhandarkar's Report for 1382-83, p. 2:- 
* Ind. Antig. Vol. XI, p. 249. 
Dr. Kielhorn's Report for 1880-81, p. 19. 
Tatvachintámapi, Pratyakshakhagda, p. 830, Bibliotheca Indica series, 
" Chandrakánta's Introduction to the Kusumánjali of Udayana ; also the Introduction 
the Vaiseshikadar£ana in the Bibliotheca Indica series. 
* Chandrakánta's Introduction to Kusumánjali. 
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Thus Lakshan&vali was written in 906 Saka, corresponding to 
984 A.D.* So that Gangesop&dhy4ya very probably belongs to 
the 11th century A.D. ; and Siv&ditya must precede him. 


Sriharsha in his Khandanakhandakh&dya has '' तेषु तावत्‌ 'तत्वानुभूति ः 
प्रमा! gere, etc.,”, on which the commentator Sankaramisra re- 
marks “ न्यायाचार्यकृतलक्षण मालाम्रन्धे प्राथामिकं प्रमालक्षणे खण्डयितुमुपक्रमते तत्वानुभु- 
तिरिति , etc.” Now this Nyayacharya is none but Siváditya to whom 
another work named Lakshanamálà is attributed. 1° 


Now the author of Khandanakhandakhádya is supposed either to be 
a contemporary of Udayanacharya !! or to have followed him 
immediately. 


Thus Siváditya must have preceded Sriharsha ; at the same time 
I am inclined to think that most probably he did not precede 
Udayana. For— 


1st, the Lakshanávali of Udayana is a work similar to Sapta- 
padarthi. Now the former divides Padárthas into two, bhava 
(positive) and abháva (negative) ; and the positive categories, further 
into six. While the latter has seven padárthas to begin with, with- 
out a reference to the twofold division of bhava and abháva. And the 
Sütras of Kanada contain only six Padarthas excluding abháva. Now 
the division followed in Lakshanávali seems to be a stage of transi- 
tion from the six Padárthas of the Sütras to the seven Padárthas of 
Saptapadarthi, whose very title lays stress on the sevenfold division 
of Padárthas. 


andly.—Sivaditya is also supposed to be an author of a commentary 
(Vritti} on Prasastapada’s Bhashya. For R&jasekhara in his 
Panjiká, a commentary on the Ny4yakandali of Sridhara, says in 
the very beginning that there are four Vrittis on the Bhashya of 
Pra$astapáda 1१ . —(1) Vyomavatt by Vyomasivacharya, (2) Nyáya- 
kandali by Sridhara, (3) Kiranávali by Udayana, and (4) Lilavatt 
by Srivats&ch&rya. Now this Vyomasíváchárya mentioned by Rája- 
$ekhara may be regarded as no other person than Siváditya, the 
author of Saptapadárthi, if we can at all rely upon the colophon 
in a Ms. of Saptapad&rthi belonging to the Benaras Sanskrit 
College which runs thus ' इति श्रीव्योमशिवाचार्यविरचिता शद्वभकाशिनी सप्तपदार्थी 
समाप्ता 7. 


७ The date of Udayana has not been finally settled yet, see the article * Udayana and 
Váchaspatimisra ', J.R. A S., April 1908. 
19 This point is treated further on. 
11 Vindhyesvariprasada's Introduction to Vaiseshikadargana. 
79 Dr. Peterson's report for 1834-1886, p. 272 and ff. 
४३ Edition of Saptapadárthi, in the v izayanagar Sk. Series, p. £0, footnote 
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And it is very probable that Sivaditya should be the author of some 
more important and voluminous work than the short manual of 
Saptapadárthi, before he is so frequently alluded to by writers like 
Gangesop&dhySya and Sriharsha.'* 


Now if Sivaditya’s Vritti had been composed earlier than Udayana's 
Kiranfvalí, the latter should have referred to the former somewhere 
in his works; and moreover the assertion contained in one of the 
introductory verses of Kiranavali 2? would lose much of its force. 


Thus 1 am inclined to hold that Siváditya did not very probably 
precede Udayana. 


To the argument that the order in which Rájasekhara mentions 
the four Vrittis must have reference to chronology, much weight 
cannot be attached in the absence of other proofs. Thus Siváditya 
belongs to the close of the roth century and the early beginning of 
the 11th century. 


Another work by name Lakshanamálà is also attributed to 
Siváditya; !* because in Chitsukhivy4khy4, the commentator, in con- 
nection with the refutation of the definitions of Dravya, etc., consisting 
of Dravyatva and similar words, remarks ‘ यानि शिवादित्यमिश्रोक्तानि 
लक्षणानि लक्षणमालायाम॒क्तानि तान्यपि निरस्तानि.” 27 


It cannot be said that LakshanamAla is only another name for 
Saptapadarthi; for in the same work Chitsukhivy&khy4, we read 
further on, during the discussion of the definition 2९ of Karma 


“ वृत्तिसयोगा5समानाधिकरणसत्तासाक्षादूव्याप्यजातिमादाते वा संथोगाऽजन्यसंयोगाऽ 


14 The general plan of Saptapadárthi also is in favour of this assumption, for which see 
further on. 


ग अतिविरसमसारं मानवार्ताविहीनं 
प्राविततबहुवेलप्रक्रियाजालदुःस्थं । 
उदाधिसममतन्त्र तन्त्रमेतद्ृदान्ति 
प्रखलजडधियो ये तेऽनुकम्प्यन्त एते ॥ Vaisesbikadarsana, Bib. Ind. Series, p. 3 


ie Notice in connection with this the objection raised by Col. Jacob in his preface to Part 
IIT, Laukikanyáyánjali. Varadarája in his Tárkikaraksh has 'न्रिपाधिकसाध्यसंबेधशालि 


लिगमिति लक्षणमालायां ' (9. 779), on which, Mallinátha comments thus: ‘तत्र प्रथमलक्षणे 


उदयनसंमतिमाह” from which it appears that Mallinátha attributes LakshagamálA to 
Udayana. But this alone cannot disprove the fact that SivAditya is the author of 
Lakshanamálà, which is positively mentioned elsewhere. Moreover it is very possible 
that the LakshagAvali ot Udayana might have been mentioned by the name of 
Lakshapam4lA, owing to the similarity of the two names; as for instance, Venisamb4ra 
is named Vepi-Samvaraga, in some Mss, 

17 Ramasastri's Introduction to Saptapadárthi, p. 4. 

1* Ramasastri's Introduction to Saptapad4rthi, p. + 
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समवायिकारणवृत्तिसंयोगत्वासमानाधिकरणजातिमद्वेत्यादीनि शिवादित्यमिश्रोक्तानि लक्षणानि 
भविष्यन्तीति etc.” 


Now the definition referred to here, is not found in Saptapadárthi, 
so also, no trace of the passage referred to in Tatvachintamani !* 


is seen in Saptapadarthi. 


The general plan followed in Saptapadárthi is quite obvious and 
seems to be solely based on the fourth Sütra of Kanada, of which 
the whole work may be regarded as only a full and systematic 
exposition. After the customary salutation to Sambhu, the author 
enumerates the seven Padárthas and their sub-varieties (Uddeéa), 
then states the Prayojana or object of the enumeration, that 
it is the right knowledge (Tatvajfiána) of these Padárthas that leads 
to the highest good (Nis$reyasa). Butas the right knowledge can- 
not be derived unless the Pad&rthas are defined, the author proceeds 
to the Lakshana section, after explaining the meaning of Nisáreyasa 
which is the ultimate object in view.?° 


w P. 810, 
* [t is noteworthy that the definition तत्वमनारोपितं eq’ in Saptapadárthi, is, word 
for word, the aame as that in Kirapávali, p. 6. Bib. Indica Series 


ART. V.—The Portuguese in the Persian Gulf.* 
By J. A. SALDANHA, B.A., LL.B. 
(Communicated. ) 


The Ottoman Turks in 1453 A.D. seized Constantinople, in a few 
years overran South-Western Europe, Syria and Egypt, and created 
powerful fleets, which on the one side obtained full command over 
the Indian seas, and on the other threatened to subjugate the whole 
Mediterranean basin. But the wave of their conquests in the West 
was turned back by the victories of the combined -fleets of Spain, 
Venice and other Italian states ; while in the East a power, having 
her birth in the small kingdom in the extreme West of Europe, fresh 
from her victories in her crusades against the Moors that had estab- 
lished themselves in the Iberian Peninsula, diverted her enterprise 
against the Mussalman dominion in the Eastern seas and turned the 
flank of Islam in its grapple with Christendom. One of the smallest 
and poorest of the kingdoms of Europe, Portugal, put forth energy 
and embarked on a maritime enterprise which seems really extraordi- 
nary. ‘‘ The swift audacity of the hero nation," the late Sir William 
Hunter in the first volume of his History of British India truly 
observes, ' forms an epic compared with which our early labours are 
plain prose." Actuated by the spirit of the crusaders, the Portuguese 
pursued the Moors (as they called all Mahomedans) and all who 
traded with them with barbaric and relentless ferocity, established 
like the Phoenicians of old factories at every important port, con- 
cluded treaties with native princes for securing the monopoly of the 
trade of their country from which they had strictly to exclude the 
Moors. The Portuguese cared little for territorial aggrandizement, 
but cared more to establish a commercial empire as well also to ex- 
tend the empire of the Catholic religion. In founding their vast 
maritime empire, one of the first steps they took was to establish 
their supremacy in the Persian Gulf. Let us see how they did this. 

In April 1506 Tristao da Cunha sailed from Lisbon accompanied by 


* Authorities :—. 4d ministration Report of the Persian Gulf Residency and Maskat Agency, 
1884-85, pp. a4 6४ seg. 

Danvers—The Portuguese in India, Vol, I, pp. 157 117, 236-290, 310-322, 350 $1, १६4, 397, 
492, 497, $00) $04, $07, 514-15 ; Vol. II, pp. 87-28, 45 47; 163, 207-213, 223, 343-44, 273, 114-98. 
319 304-85. 

Birdwood—K^»$or* on the Old Records of the India Office (1891) pp. 155—183. 

Coneult 3160 the authorities cited by Danvers and Birdwood. 
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Alfonso Albuquerque and in August 1507 having completed the con- 
quest of Socotra from the Moors, left for India, leaving behind Albu- 
querque with a flotilla of ships and with instructions for the capture 
of Aden, the blockade of the Red Sea and the bombardment of Jedda. 
Albuquerque perceiving the uselessness of his station at Socotra for 
the purpose intended and well aware that his flotilla was too small to 
attempt the capture of Aden, proceeded with his fleet for the purpose 
of capturing Ormuz, then the chief emporium of commerce in the 
Persian Gulf, the seizure of which would secure the entire command 
of the Persian Gulf route and would be of greater service to the Portu- 
guese than the temporary blockade of the Red Sea and the bombard- 
ment of Jedda. The fleet on its way passed the Kuria-Muria islands ; 
burnt 30 or 40 Arab ships from Ormuz at Ras-al-Hadd ; took supplies 
from the town of Kalhat, then an important centre of trade, which 
readily threw off or pretended to throw off its allegiance to the King 
of Ormuz in favour of the King of Portugal; destroyed the towns oí 
Kuryat and Maskat, which did not prove so pliant as Kalhat 
received the submission of Sohar ; pillaged and burnt the town of 
Khore Fakaun and thence proceeded to the town of Ormuz. After 
some negotiations with the King of Ormuz and the Governor Koje 
Atar and receiving a refusal of their exorbitant terms, the Portuguese 
attacked and burnt the fleet in the harbour, and some detachments 
having landed routed the troops on the shore. The king 
at once tendered his submission and signed a treaty in Septem- 
ber 1507, acknowledging the King of Portugal as his lord, agree- 
ing to pay him 15,000 Xeraphirs as tribute and 5,000 Xeraphins 
for the expenses of the fleet annually, and giving the Portuguese 
permission to build a castle either on »ne of theislands of Kishm or 
Turumbake or on the mainland at Naband. Albuquerque preferred to 
build the fortress at the northern point of the island of Ormuz and 
the work was put in hand at once. But the mutinous conduct and 
desertion of several of the Portuguese compelled Albuquerque to 
abandon the work, which was not resumed till 1514 during his vice- 
royalty, when it was placed in charge of a Commandant. 


The Shah of Persia, the shrewd and energetic Sheikh Ismael, 
perceiving in the new rising power of the Portuguese a great 
weapon against his old enemy, the Sultan of Constantinople, sought 
their friendship and alliance. Accordingly we find the ambassador of 
Sheik Ismael at the Court of Adil Shah at Bijapur making advances 
to Alfonso Albuquerque. Ultimately in 1515 an ambassador was de- 
spatched from Goa to the Shah, was received at his Court with great 
pomp and returned with magnificent presents, accompanied by an 
ambassador from Sheikh Ismael. 
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Meanwhile Pedro-de-Albuquerque, a nephew of Alfonso Albu- 
querque, who had been sent to Ormuz to demand tribute from its 
king, found that the latter had acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Shah of Persia, butdid not find it difficult to obtain from him a 
renewal of a display of loyalty tothe Portuguese Crown. Having, 
however, failed to get the arrears of tribute due from the king, Pedro- 
de-Albuquerque proceeded with his fleet to make 80 exploration of the 
Persian Gulf, with a warning to him to keep the arrears ready to pay 
on his return voyage. The Portuguese fleet made a survey of the 
gulf ports and islands as far as Bahrein and the Persian port of 
Rasiel, and on *«s return received a portion of the arrears of tribute 
due from the King of Ormuz. 

The King having again made default in payment of tribute and 
excused himself on the ground of the King of Lahsa's refusal to pay 
the tribute due for El Katif and Bahrein, an expedition was de- 
spatched in 1521 under a Portuguese Admiral to Bahrein. In a fiercely 
fought battle the king of Lahsa was killed. 

In 1523 a treaty was signed by the King of Ormuz, by which his 
tribute to the King of Portugal was increased. 

In 1529 Belchier Tavarez de Souza was sent with a small force to 
Basrah to assist the King of the place against the chief of the Island 
of Gizaira. The Portuguese commander having settled the affair 
without having recourse to force, the King of Basrah refused to 
deliver up certain Turkish vessels or to prohibit the Turks from again 
trading at Basrah, which were the conditions upon which the Portu- 
guese had agreed to assist him ; thereupon Belchier Tavarez burnt 
two of his towns and returned to Ormuz. 


From 1550 to 1559 we find the Turks assisting the local chiefs in 
the Persian Gulf against the King of Ormuz and the Portuguese. The 
Gulf was a constant scene of strife, which ended in a complete defeat 
of the Turks on the Island of Bahrein. 


About 1581 some Turkish galleys despatched from Mocha by Alibec 
took by surprise the Portuguese garrison at Maskat, plundered the 
town and carried away a large quantity of spoils, without meeting 
much opposition from the Portuguese, who fled to Bruxel. An ex- 
pedition sent in pursuit of Alibec under Luiz de Almeida from Ormuz 
went out of its intended course and plundered Pesani, Guadel and 
Gedrosia (a town on the banks of River Calamen). 


In 1582 the King of Lars, ambitious of wresting from the Kingdom 
of Ormuz its supremacy on the Persian Coast, proceeded to conquer 
the coast towns and laid siege to Ormuz, but was repulsed by the 
united forces ofthe King of Ormuz and the Portuguese. 


* 
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Luisda Gama, Commander:of the Portuguese Fort at Ormuz, having 
caused great offence to the Persians on the mainland, a Persian 
fleet of 300 barques was sent to :capture the fort of Bandel with a 
view to cutting the water supply of Ormuz, but it was dispersed 
easily by the Portuguese (1613 A. D.). 

After a series of negotiations between Shah Abbas and the East 
India Company, beginning from the year 1613, the Persians and the 
English attacked and captured Ormuz in April 1622, thus wresting 
it from the Portuguese after they had held it effectively from 1514, 
when their castle on it was completed. 

After the loss of Ormuz, the Portuguese establishéd a factory of 
trade at Basrah, which also became the seat of a religious commu- 
nity and seminary for learning (1623). 


In 1624-1625 two engagements took place between the Portuguese 
fleet under the command of Ruy Frere de Andrade on the one side 
and the English and Dutch fleets on the sea of Ormuz, in which both 
sides lost heavily. 

In 1631, under instructions from the King of Spain endeavours 
were made by Ruy Frere to effect a re-settlement at Ormuz, but in 
vain. A fort was, however, established at Jalfar in the neighbour- 
hood of the celebrated fishery. 


At the time when the Portuguese acquired their independence from 
the Spanish yoke in 1640, they possessed fortresses at the following 
places in the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Oman :— 


Kuryat, Dobar, Maskat, Matrah, Sohar, Jalfar, Basrah, Kong and 
Bandel. 

In 1640 Maskat was attacked by the:Arabs who were however re- 
pulsed, but in 1643 Sohar was taken by the Imam. 


In:August 1648 the Arabs, under Said bin Kalifa, besieged Maskat, 
when plague was raging ‘inthe town. The garrison having soon 
expended its ammunition, the Portuguese had to buy peace on very 
‘disastrous terms :-- The fortifications at Kuryat, Dobar and Matrah 
were razed to the ground, and the Imam's vessels were to be 
allowed to navigate the seas and trade without passports from the 
Portuguese, and free from the payment of customs. 


Soon afterwards, the fort of Maskat was captured by the Arabs, 
and the Portuguese left the place for good. 


In 1690 the Portuguese General, Antonio Machado de Britto, 
concluded a treaty with the Pasha of Basrah, under which the 
Portuguese were permitted to enjoy perfect freedom of trade at that 
port and were not to be subjected to any higher tax than 3 per cent. 
upon their commerce, Perfect freedom of religion was also guaranteed. 
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The Shah of Persia having recently lost Ormuz, which had been 
taken by the Turks, and also Bahrein, which had been seized by the 
Arabs, sought the assistance of the Portuguese by sending an ambas- 
sador to Goa, with the result that an expedition was despatched in 
1719 to the Persian Gulf. A running fight was carried on from Kong, 
the Portuguese settlement, to Julfar and Maskat, in which the Arabs 
were defeated with heavy loss. The signal defeat of the Arabs was 
followed by riots at Maskat and the death of the Imam, who was 
succeeded by his nephew. An attempt was made by the latter to 
come to terms with the Portuguese, to which the latter would not 
agree, expecting to receive assistance from the Shah of Persia, who 
had come out successful in his domestic wars in consequence of the 
recent assistance rendered by the Portuguese in the Gulf against the 
Arabs. Butthe tardiness of the Shah in coming to their assistance, 
compelled the Portuguese fleet to return to Goa. This .was the last 
opportunity that offered itself. to the Portuguese to regain their power 
in the Persian Gulf, but their troubles nearer their capital in India 
and the ingratitude of the Persian Shah prevented them from utilizing 
the opportunity. Thus passed awaythe Portuguese Empire in the 
Persian Gulf, after having exercised for nearly a century and a half a 
control over the Gulf politics and trade, which has not fallen to the 
lot of any other European power. Sic transit gloria mundi. 


ART. VI.—Chitorgadh Prasasti. 
BY D. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A., Poona. 


(Communicated. ) 


Last year while I was going over the list of Jaina MSS. given in 
the late Prof. Kathavate’s Report for the years 1891-95, 1 happened 
to stumble on its No. 1332. The name of the work therein given is 
Chitrak&üfadurgé Mahivira-prisida prasastt. Being curious to know 
what it was, I ransacked the descriptive part of that Report, and 
even glanced over the extracts at the end, with a view to have some 
light thrown on the matter, but I was disappointed. 1199, there- 
fore, no recourse left but to secure the original MS., and, through 
the kindness of the Director of Public Instruction, I was successful 
in obtaining it. On perusing it, I found that the contents thereof 
were in every way interesting, and wondered why no summary 
of it had been published. I, therefore, make no excuse for publishing 
the prasasti prefixed by a resumé of its contents together with expla- 
natory notes wherever necessary. 


The prasasti begins with obeisance to Sri-Sarvajra, the omniscient. 
Then íollows the first verse devoted to the praise of the Goddess of 
speech. The next five stanzas (2-6) invoke the blessings of Vrisha- 
bhanAtha, S&tin&tha, Némin&átha, Párívan&tha and Mahavira, the 
first, the sixteenth, the twenty-second, the twenty-third, and the twenty- 
fourth tirthamkara respectively. Stanza 7 speaks of a country named 
Medap&ta (Mewar), whose high edifices, shining in various places, 
served as so many towers of victory raised in commemoration of the 
‘subjugation of other countries. The following verse says that here, 
i.c., in Mewar, flourished GuhilarAja, from whom sprang the well 
known Guhila dynasty. In this royal family there was a king called 
Hammira who vanquished the Turushkas, 7.e., the Turks, the Muham- 
madans (v. 9). He was succeeded by his son Kheta, and the latter 
by his son Laksha (vs. 10-11). After Laksha, his son Mokala became 
king, who ''engraved his precious fame on the breasts of the fair- 
faced of Sap&dalaksha in the form of the drops of water (issuing) 
from their eyes" (v. 12). The next two stanzas bestow on him nothing 
but pure conventional praise. Verse 15 speaks of Sri-Mokala as 
having granted liberation (mukti) even to the sacred place Gay, 
which is celebrated for giving beatitude (mukti) to the people. This 
may perhaps be taken to refer to some attempt made by him, to 
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expel the enemies of his faith, viz., the Muhammadans, from the 
holy land of Gay& as his father L&kh& is credited with having done. 
In the verse following he is described as having vanquished the 
king of Nagapura. N$gapura is unquestionably Nágaur, the principal 
town of the province of the same name in the northernmost part of the 
Jodhpur State. In the province there is a small district of the 
name Sv&l&kh which is famous for horses. It is no doubt in thi 

name that the old Sap&dalaksha, mentioned in verse 12 above ana 
associated in epigraphs with the Ch&hamáónas, survives. In old 
days it was, of course, much more extensive than at present. It 
cannot possibly be the region round about the Saw4l4kh hills near 
the Himalayas, with which, so far as we know, the Ch&hamánas 
were in nO way connected. Nágaur, on the other hand, is quite 
close to SAmbhar, the ancient $&kambhari, the original seat of 
the Cháhamána power. Verses 12 and 16 thus mean the same 
thing by representing Mokala as having subjugated Sap&da- 
laksha or as having defeated the king of Nagapura (Nágaur) The 
latter place was at this time held by Firuz Khan Dandani, related to 
and viceroy of Ahmed I., Sultan of Gujarat. And I have not the 
least doubt that he is the same as Peroja, king of Yavanas, whom 
the Chitorgadh inscription, dated A.D., 1428, speaks of Mokala as 
having vanquished. Prof. Kielhorn identifies this Peroja with the 
Sultan Firoz Shih. But Firoz Tughlak reigned from A.D. 1351-1388 
and could not have been a contemporary of Mokala.  Peroja 
ofthe Chitorgadh inscription must, therefore, be supposed to be 
identical with Firuz Khan Dandàni. Verse 17 again is purely eulo- 
gistic and teaches us nothing new. But the next verse tells us that 
Mokala was succeeded by his son Kumbhakarna, whose conquests of 
Lata, Bhota, Karnata, JAngala', Kalinga, Kuru, Målava and Gürjara 
are mentioned in the stanza following. Verse 20 lavishes nothing 
but pure conventional praise on him, and contains no historical infor- 
mation. Verse 21 speaks of the mountain Chitrakdta (Chitorgadh) 
as being guarded by Kumbhakarna and as ‘‘ serving as a crown on 
the head of the young woman, viz., the country of Sri-Medapata " 
(Mewar). The next two verses describe its various features wherein 
it excelled other mountains. Verse 24 says that ''the town of the 
gods, being depressed in consequence of having to live without sup- 
port (from below), descended from heaven on the earth in the form 
of Nagara near its foot by using this mountain as a pole of the 
ladder." This evidently refers to the place Nagari, six miles to the 
north of Chitorgadh, and the mention of ''the town of the gods" 


1 Bikaner ildkhd was first known as Jámgaláü, and its capita was also called by that 
name. Bhota is ordinarily identified with Tibet. 
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is, I think, made in order to imply the great antiquity of the place, 
where indeed even Buddhist remains of an early period have been 
discovered. Here at Chitorgadh reigned Kumbhakarna (v. 25). 


The prasasti then describes an altogether different family, vis., 
that of the SAhuk4r who renovated the temple of Mahavira at Chitor- 
gadh. Ofthe Üke£a (05081) race, there was one Visala in Chitorgadh. 
His son was Deda or Deda, and his son was Dhanapála ,Sddhu,! who 
lived in Karn4vati, the ornament of the Gürjara country (vs. 26-28). 
KarnAvati was the city founded and made his capital, by the Solanki 
king Karna. It was the place which was purified by the visit of 
Hemachandrasüri, who converted Kumárapála to Jainism, and is 
supposed to be modern Ahmedabad. 


Dhanap§&la had four sons, viz., Sangana, God, Samara, and Châ- 
cha, Amongst these Chach&ka, the ornament of Karn4vati, and the 
crest-jewel of all prominent (frabhávaka) persons, bore unequal 
beauty by pilgrimages, meritorious deeds done according to the 
Arhata law and so forth. He also constructed a temple in the city 
of Aéapalli, which seems to be Ásával near Ahmedabad (vs. 29-31). 
His first wife was Ladi, from whom he had three sons, vis., Vijada, 
Samala and Pana (v. 32). His second wife was Muktadevi from 
whom sprang four sons. Of these, the first was Gunarája sádAu, the 
lord of two wives, viz, Sri and Bharati, goddesses of wealth and 
learning, the second Ambaka, the third Limbáka, and the fourth 
Jayatà (vs. 33-36). The wives of these four brothers were respec- 
tively Gangade, Manikade, Hem&devi and Jasamáde (v. 37). From 
verses 38-39, we learn that Gunaraja sádhu was exalted by Sri-Pata- 
sahi, lord of the Gürjara country tothe rank of the member of 
his council. Then follow four verses which give us no historical 
information. Verse 44 says that he made a pilgrimage to Satrufijaya 
and Raivata mountains? twice, once in V. E. 1457 and another time 
in V. E. 1462. Then we are told that his brother Amra (१104159), 
though in the prime of his youth, abandoned his wife and riches, 
and turned a monk, and in him $ri-Sthdlabhadra incarnated himself 
(v. 45). The next verse informs us that he caused Gunarája, who 
had heen enlightened by the words of the preceptor Devasundara, 
to perform praiseworthy pious acts exciting the admiration of the 


1 Monler-Willams' dictionary gives for Sádhu also the sense “a merchant, money- 
lender, usurer," which suits here excellently. It no doubt corresponds to Sah, . which 
is found used as an honorific suffix to the names of inerchants in records of the 13th 
century onwards (compare e. g. the name Vimala Sah). Sadhu and Sáh are also the 
same as the well-known word Sáhukár. 

? Raivata is constantly mentioned in the SatruRjaya-máhátmya (Ind. Ant. Vol. XXX, p. 
245 and note 38). It is now identified with Mount Girnár, near Junagadh, which is held 
sacred to Sri-Neminátha, the twenty-second tirthamkéra. 
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world, and to install Munisundara in the rank of a pdthaka in V. E. 
1465.! What probably is meant is that he celebrated the festivities 
attendant upon the ceremony. Munisundara wasa pupil of Soma- 
sundara, who himself was a pupil of Devasundara. In V. E. 1468 
a famine was raging, and by erecting alms-houses and distributing 
gratis ghee, food, and gifts amongst the poor and afflicted coming from 
various countries, he obtained victory over this foe (v. 47). In V. E. 
1470 he went on a pilgrimage to Soparaka, ¢.e., Sopara, in the Thana 
district (v. 48). Verse 49 similarly makes mention of his pilgrimages 
to Jirapalli and Arbuda. The verse following is purely laudatory 
and tells us nothing new. The next five verses (51-55) describe his 
third pilgrimage to Vimalàchala (Satrufijaya) and other sacred places 
which was undertaken in V. ८. 1477 ; which was accompanied by 
musical instruments filling the worlds with sound and proclaiming 
his fame ; which was rendered attractive by the miniature shrines, 
the sporting-abode of the goddess of victory over the ten quarters; 
which was headed by the guru Somasundara; which was greeted 
by the feudatory princes in consequence ofthe farman of Padsah ; 
and to which were invited the samghas and mahdjanas from various 
countries, such as Gürjara and so forth. This pilgrimage seems to 
have been very grand, as, in the description of this pilgrimage only, 
it is said to have reminded the people of the first yuga although it 
was the fourth, and, by the pomp and pageant attendant upon it, 
GunarajA sádhu was actually likened by the people to Bharata, son 
of the first ffrthamkara as he appeared, when he visited Satrufijaya 
with his full paraphernalia and with great festivities. Verses 56-58 
also describe this grand pilgrimage in general terms, but do not add 
to our knowledge. The verse following however informs us that 
during this pilgrimage he caused Jinasundara to be installed in 
the rank of sri at Madhumati, with great festivities. This 
Jinasundara3, like Munisundara mentioned above, must doubtless 
be the pupil of Somasundara, and Madhumati is the modern 
Mahuva, principal town of the district of the same name, Bháv- 
nagar State. In verse 60 the mountain Raivata is compared 1o 
Suragiri, i.e., Meru, and verse 61 tells us that by means of his various 
religious excellences he released Sáranga, Kumf&ra, king Samprati, 
Vastupála and so forth from their prison-room, vis., the mind of the 
people, by putting himself in their place. The next four verses, 
again, are merely eulogistic, revealing no fact or incident connected 
2 The date as given in the fa//ávali is, however, one year later. 


3 Arbuda is, of course, Monnt Aba. Jirápalli is still in existence and is six miles north 
of Barmáy in the Sirohi State. 


3 He was the author of dís&álrká-kalpa (End. Ant. Vol. XI, p. 256, No. 50). 
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with Gunarája. In verses 66-72 we areinformed that he had five sons, 
that the first was Gaja, the second Mahirdja of amorous propensities, 
the third Bala who was held in respect by the king Mokala for the 
purposes of commerce (vyavasáya), the fourth Kàlà who was on the 
road to becoming a prabhdvaka, and the fifth Îśvara who took de- 
light in the. worship of Ádinátha, the first tirtharkara. The verse 
following mentions GarigA as the name of their mother, and of the 
wife of Gunar&ja, the same information being previously given 
in verse 37. The name of the son of Ambaka, who was a brother of 
Gunaraja and who had become a monk, was Manáka ; and the son 
of Jayata, the youngest brother of Gunaraja, was Jinaràja (Vs. 74-5). 


Here ends the description of the family of Gunarija and commences 
the order of pontifical succession of the Tapagachchha. The first 
Ganadhara of Vardhamana, we are told, was Gautama, and the 
fifth was Sudharma. After the latter flourished Jambi, and in course 
of time there was Vajrasv&mi (v. 76). The ornament of his Sdkhit 
or line was the sári Jagachchandra, who by his rigorous 
religious austerities (tapas) caused the Chandragachchha to be styled 
Tap& by the princes (v. 77). We know from the Jaina paftdvalis 
that Jagachchandra vanquished in controversies thirty-two opponents 
who were preceptors of the Digambara sect at Ágh&tapura! in the 
assembly of the king and was styled Hiíralà-Jagachchandra-sóri, 
being impenetrable like a &éra£a or diamond in discussions. Then 
for twelve years he practised religious austerities, which gained for 
him the title Tapa from the king. By this name his gackchha also 
became known, :.e., his gachchka was henceforth called Tapa-gach- 
chha which name has continued down to the present time." Jagach- 
chandra was succeeded by Devendrasüri, whose collection of works, 
it is stated, like the rays of the sun made the roads (४८८०४) of Siva- 
pura or town of absolution bright (v. 78). His seat was graced by 
Dharmaghosha, who established the god Gomukha, z.e., Gomukha, 
Yaksha of Adinatha, at Satrufijaya, and he was succeeded to this 
rank by Somaprabhasüri, who had got by heart both the text and 
meaning (sátrártha) of all the eleven angas (vs. 79-80). After the 
latter Somatilaka became the ornament of his fa/fa, who was an ex- 
pert in composing the various sés/ras (v. 81). He was succeeded to 
the pontific seat by Devasundara, and the latter by Somasundara 
on listening to whose religious sermons Gunaraja shone as much as 
the king Kumárapála, who listened to the words of Hemáchárya 
(vs. 82-85). Then we are told in verse 86 that ''through the order 

I Ághátapura is Ahad or Ad, the ancient capital of Mewar, not far from the present 
Udaipur Station. 

a Ind. Ant. Vol. XI .pp. 254°5. 
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of King Mokala, who conferred unequalled favours (on him), the 
sddhu Gunaraja rebuilt with delight on Mount Chitraküta, this 
(temple), standing close to the Afrzistambha or tower of fame, and 
whose beauty is enhanced by a row of lofty mandapas and chapels. 
His son, Bala, who is referred to above as being thought of highly by 
Mokala, appears to have been entrusted with the work of supervi- 
sion in this connection (v. 87). The next three verses are in praise 
of the temple, of Gunarája who rebuilt it, and of Somasundara who 
enlightened him. Amidst a variety of festivities propagating the 
cause of Jainism, the five sons of Sédku Gunaraja placed in the 
temple a new image of Vardhamána, in the year 1485 (A. D. 1428), 
which was consecrated by Somasundara. This probably means 
that although he commenced rebuilding the temple he did not live 
to see the image installed and that this work had consequently to 
be done by his sons. Verse 92 says that the height of this temple 
was so grezt that all well-known mountains, such as Vindhya, 
Kailasa, Triküta, Maináka and so forth, were shorn of their beauty. 
The next verse says that on perceiving this temple and the &frti- 
stambha, everybody began to suspect whether they were towers of 
victory erected in honour of the Jina who has triumphed over 
worldly attachment and hatred, whether they were two bridges for 
crossing the boundless ocean, viz., the Evil Birth (gati), or whether 
they were two poles of a ladder to obtain the supreme bliss of the 
gods. This temple, we are told in the verse following, by upraising 
the hand under the pretext ofthe kêfrtistambha declares to'the world, 
“ by ascending the flight of stairs, O you pious persons, enjoy your- 
selves, free from all care, in the abodes of celestial felicity.” Verses 
95 and 96 are important. In the first we are informed that the 
structure, viz., the kfrtistambha, was first built by Kum4rapala of the 
Prig-vamsa or Porvad family, leader of the samgha, to the south of 
this (temple), bearing to it the beauty of a mountain-like mandapa and 
always doing twelve kinds of worship to the lord of the Jinas in an 
eight-fold manner. And, to the north of this (Efrtzstambha), says the 
second verse, an elegant temple (7.८. the present one) was erected by an 
OsvAl of the name Chacha, son of Teja, and resident at Chitraküta. 
Verses 97-100 bestow purely conventional praise on GunarAja and his 
sons. The verse following tells us that the prasasti was composed in 
V.E. 1495 by Cháritraratna-gani, pupil of Somasundara. From the 
next verse we learn that the prasasti was written by a Jati named 
Sathvegaja and engraved by Narada, son of the Sétradhdra Laksha. 
The remaiaing verses, which are two in number, express a wish, for 
the permanence of the temple, and for Mahávira and the prasasti 
causing delight to the whole world. Then follow one or two lines 
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in prose, which may thus be rendered:  ''And thus (ends) the 
praíasti of the temple.of Mah&vira on the illustrious fort of Chitraküta 
composed by Sri-ChAritraratna-gani, the highest priest and crest- 
jewel of the charming circle (of the learned). This prasasti was 
copied in the great capital Devagiri in Samvat 1508 in the PrajApati 
cyclic year.” 

I have so far given an account of the contents of this prasasti, with 
some additional remarks of my own to elucidate the various points 
therein referred to. I shall now turn to other matters connected 
with it. In the first place, this prasasti could not possibly have formed 
an integral part of any literary work. This is seen from. the fact 
that it calls itself Chitrakdfadurge Mahávtra-prásáda-braíasti, and 
deals with this subject only. This shows that it is an independent 
thing in itself. Next, there cannot be even the shadow of a doubt 
as to its having been incised as an inscription in the temple of MahA- 
vira, to which it relates. Verse 102, as we have just seen, speaks ot 
the mason Narada as having engraved the prasasti. The word 
‘engraved’ utkfrzavan is worthy of note, and it indubitably shows 
that originally it was aninscription. Further verse 86, which gives 
the object of the prasasti, viz., the mention of the re-erection of the 
temple under the instructions of Mokala, refers to it as shown above, 
only by the pronoun ‘this’ (amum), no noun signifying ‘a structure’ 
being used. This distinctly points to the inscription having been 
incised in the temple of Mahavira. This temple is no longer in 
existence, and this explains why no inscription identical with this 
prasasti has been found at Chitorgadh, although the ancient remains 
thereon have been so thoroughly explored by quite an array of 
Archzological Surveyors and antiquarians. That the copy of this 
inscription should have been preserved in a manuscript, which, 
again was written at Devagiri, i.e. Daulatábàd in the Nizam'’s ter- 
ritory quite far off from Chitorgadh, is not a little curious. Buta 
similar instance has come to my notice during my. archeological 
tours. While at Jodhpur in 1907, acopy in manuscript of the cop- 
per-plate grant of Baroda of Sa£a 783, issued by the GujarAt RAshtra- 
küta prince Kakka, had been brought for my inspection from a Jaina 
bhandér, How a manuscript copy of the copper-plate inscription, dis- 
covered so far south as Baroda, found its way toa Jaina bhandir so far 
north as Jodhpur is equally inexplicable. The probable explanation 
is that the Jaina Jatis are as industrious as learned, and when they 
start on their religious tours, they always gather, for being stored 
in their bhangárs, not only what pertains to their religion but also 
what is interesting in general. Andif a copy of the Baroda copper- 
plate charter which registers a grant to a BrAhmana and conse- 
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quently has no religious significance tothe Jatis;.is feuad at Jodh- 
pur, it need not surprise us at all, that a copy of an inscription in the 
temple of Mah&vira at Chitorgadh, which .necessarily has religious 
importance in the eyes of the Jainas, was made: Rf Devagiri 
(Daulatabad). ६ 


saima नमः ॥ 

जिनवदनसरोजे या विलासं AE- 

द्यनयमयपक्षा राजईसीव धत्ते ॥ 
कुमतसुमतनीरक्षीरयोर्व्यक्तिकर्त्री 

जनयतु जनतानां भारती' भारती सा॥ १॥ 
मेरुः स्मेरश्रमोदे त्रिद्शपतिगणे यस्य जन्माभिषेकं 

निर्मायं निर्मिमाणे घुछणमस्णितै: ज्नात्रबारिप्रवाहैः ॥ 
प्राप्त: किं पीतिमानं कनकगिरिरिति ख्यातिमाप क्षमाया- 

मक्षामाः सोख्यलक्ष्मीवृषभजिनपतिर्व: स पुष्यादसंख्या: uaa 
प्रीणन्तः सवेकालं कुवलयमखिलं तामसस्तोमनाझे 

निष्णाः पुष्णन्तु लक्ष्मी कमनखशशिनः शान्तिनेतुर्नतानाम्‌ ॥ 
संक्रान्ता येषु दर्षप्रसरसर भसा नम्ननाकीन्द्रकोटी 

कोटीराग्रोपविष्टा मरकतमणयो लक्ष्मलीलां वहन्ते ॥ ३ ॥ 
भाले नीलळमणीयते gata ead um 

पुष्णात्यञ्जनमञ्ज्ञतां नयनयोत्ते तु वक्षस्तटे ॥ 
कस्तूरीमयपत्रवक्वितुलनां सुत्रामवामञ्चवां 

यस्याङ्गद्युतिसंततिः स तनुतां नेमिः श्रियं नेमषाम्‌ ॥ ४ ॥ 
भीष्मे प्रीष्म इव प्रसर्पति कलो सर्वान्यदेवग्रभा 

निर्शेषाः सरसीरिव प्रतिपरं शोषं नयत्यन्वहम्‌ ॥ 
युक्तं यन्महिमा मद्दोदधिरिव स्फातिं परामश्नुते 

देवः सेवकवत्लः प्रतिकलं प्रीणातु पार्श्वः स बः ॥ ५ d 
sadi धरणीमसाविति सुख भेजे भुजज्ञेश्वर- 

yours परितस्तमस्ततिमिति प्रीतः प्रभाणां पात: ॥ 
दातायं जगतोऽपि कामितमिति स्वर्मिद्रुमाः स्वेच्छया 

चेरुर्मेर्वने यदीयजनने देवः स वीरः श्रिये ॥ ६ ॥ 
अस्ति स्वस्तिपदं समस्तकमलाविश्राम भूर्विश्रतो 

देश: पेशलसंनिवेशकलितः श्रीमेदपाटाभिधः ॥ 

1 Red भारती. 
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श्थानस्थानावेराजमानविशदप्रासाददम्भाददो 

यो देशानितरान्विजित्य विजयस्तम्भान्समुत्तम्भयेत्‌ ॥ ७ ॥ 
इह हि गृदिलराजस्तेजसामेकमोक: 

सकलनृपतिमौलिः पालयामास पृथ्वीम्‌ ॥ 
अगति गुहिलवंशः ख्यातिमानेष यस्मा- 

दजनि जनिनिमित्तं जात्यपंमौक्तिकानाम्‌ ॥ ८ ॥ 
बच्चो तत्र पवित्रचित्रचारितस्तेजस्विनामग्रणीः 

श्रीहम्मीरमहीपतिः स्म तपति क्ष्मापालवास्तोष्पतिः ॥ 
तौरुष्काऽमितमुण्ड मण्डलमिथःसंघश्चाचालिता 

यस्याद्यापि वदन्ति कीर्तिमभितः संग्रामसीमाभुवः ॥ ९. ॥ 
दिकूलंकषकीर्तिधोतभुवनस्तस्याङ्गभूनिर्भरं 

भूआरं बिभरांबभूव तदनु श्रीखेतनामा नृपः ॥ 
दृप्यत्पीबरगोपिकास्तनभरक्षण्णं मु रारेरुर- 

स्त्यक्त्वा श्रीर्विललास पाणिकमले यस्यानिशं कोमले ॥ १० ॥ 
लक्षः क्षितिपालभालातिलकः प्रस्यातकीर्तिस्ततो 

निर्माति स्म तदङ्गजो वसुमतीं राजन्वतमन्वहम्‌ ॥ 
न्यायश्रोः कलिकालभीषणतमग्रीष्मात पोत्तापिता 

भेजे यद्भजदण्डमण्डपतले विश्रामलीलासुखम्‌ ॥ ११ ॥ 
तत्र त्रैदशधामवामनयना नेत्रत्रिभागातिथो 

पृथ्वीं पालयाति स्म तस्य तनयः श्रीमोकलः क्ष्मापतिः ॥ 
यो दुद्धषसपादलक्ष सुमुखीवक्षस्तटेषु स्फुटा- 

'मालेखन्नयनोदबिन्दुमिषतः कीर्ति प्रशस्तां निजाम्‌ ॥ १२ ॥ 
स्फातिं शश्रुकलत्रनेत्रसरसां संसूत्रयन्दीप्यते 

नव्यः कोपि भूवि प्रतापतपनः श्रीमोकलोर्वीपते: ॥ 
यो यः स्वातपवारण प्रतिनृपस्तत्याज निर्व्याजधी- 

dard न हि तस्य तस्य तनुते नित्योदयः श्रीयुत: ॥ १३ ॥ 
निइशेषप्रतिभमिपालकमलालुण्टाकदो विक्रमः 

श्रीमान्मोकलमूपर्तिविजयतां यस्त्यागलीलायितैः ॥ 
निश्चिन्ताः सकला वनीयकततीर्निमाय चिन्तामहो 

चकरेशव्यर्थितदानकोतुकतया चिन्तामणे: केवलम्‌ ॥ १४ ॥ 

गबारूयतीर्थ जनमुक्तिदायि पुरा पुराणेषु किल प्रतीतम्‌ ॥ | 


Saa? * H « 
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तस्थाप्यहो संप्रति माक्तिदाता श्रीमोकल: कस्य न विस्मयाय ॥ १५ d 
-कः Mea नागपुरेशभङ्गक्वाघामिरेतस्य महीमघोनः ॥ 
बतोऽस्य कीर्तिदेयितापि घाम्ना पराकरोन्नागपुराधिराजम्‌ ॥ १६ ॥ 
रेश्वर्येण दिवस्पति sarang शौर्येण वाचस्पति 
चातुर्येण वपुःश्रिया रतिर्पात reir त्रियामापतिम्‌ ॥ 
औदार्यातिशयेन wird न्यायेन सीतापति 
गाम्भीर्येण सरित्पतिं विजयते श्रीमोकलोर्वीपतिः ॥ १७ ॥ 
TAMA जगद्गञ्जितदिव्यतेजाः श्रीमान्नवार्क इव राजति कुम्भकर्णः ॥ 
'विन्यस्य यः क्षितिभृतां शिरसि खपादान्दूरास्तदुर्णयतमा भुवनं पुनाति uu १८ 
लाटः Ramee: कटरटनपटुः भोटभूपः प्रदाता 
कर्णाटः LANE मुख पृटघाटेतस्वाङगुलिरजाङ्गलन्द्रः n 
AMAR: कलिङ्गः PAAA मालवः कालवक्त्र- 
स्त्यक्तौजा TA: समजनि जयिनस्तस्य राज्ञः प्रमाणे ॥ १९ ॥ 
उच्छेतुं कमलं-न कण्टकमलं मित्रोपकारादपि 
स्वस्यापीति ततो5परत्य कमला निष्कण्टकां मेदिनीम्‌ ॥ 
कुर्वाणं स्वयमेव पाणिकमलं शिश्राय यस्यानिशं 
नम्रानेकमहीपतिः स जयात श्राकुम्भएथ्वीपाति: ॥ २० ॥ 
अस्त्वद्भुतः क्षितिधरः केल चित्रकूट ततेनावनीमघवता परिपाल्यमानः ॥ 
औमेदपाटघरणीतरुणीललारपट्टे स्फट मुकुटतामुपटीकते यः ॥ २१ ॥ 
नानाविकस्वरसिताम्बजर'जितान 
राजन्ति निर्मलपयांते सरांसि यत्र ॥ 
जाने यदुन्नतविहाराविदीर्णमर्ते- 
ब्योश्नश्युतानि शक्रल्मानि सतारक्राणि ॥ २२॥ 
तीर्थाधारतयारिदुर्गमतयान्नर्‍याद्भुतत्वेन वा 
erat भो विदधाति यः मह मया सद्यः समायातु सः ॥ 
इत्याकारयतीव निकझररवेरुवींधरान्य: परा- 
न्कीर्तिस्तम्भामेषेण हस्त मतन्‌ प्रोत्तम्भ्य वादोन्मनाः ॥ २३ ॥ 
ब्बोमान्गणादनवलम्बनिवास जात- 
खेदेव देवनगरां यरपत्यक्रायाम्‌ ॥ 
AINA नगर*छळन 
निश्रेणिदण्डमिव यं गिरिमाकल्य्य ॥ २४ ॥ 
'बातापि तापविषयात्र कथे प्रजानां 
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: श्रीकुम्भकर्णपुथिवी पति रद्वुतोजा: ॥ 
छित्वा यत: क्षितिभतामभितो5पि वंशा- 
नेकातपत्रमयमत्र तनाति राज्यम्‌ ॥ २५ ॥ 
श्रीमानूकेशवंदाः स अयति परमां बिश्वदोन्न॑त्यलक्ष्मी 
सच्छायः प्रांगशाखाप्रकरपरिगतो विश्वविश्राम भूमिः ॥ 
उत्पन्नस्तत्र मुक्तामणिरिव AMMA A: सुवृत्तः 
पूर्वे शोभां महेभ्यः पुरमिदमनयद्वीसलः शालितेजाः ॥ २६ ॥ 
qq: कृतनयप्रणयः प्रतीतः 
स्फीतप्रभः सुविनयस्तनयस्तदीयः ॥ 
राकाशशाङ्कविशदापिं सतां मनांसि 
रक्तानि यस्य गृणपङ्किरहो व्यधत्त ॥ २७ ॥ 
आल्हादयन्कुवलयं धनपालसाधृः 
` सिन्धोररवन्दुरादियाय ततः कलावान्‌ ॥ 
धाम्ना च गूजरधराभरं क्रमेण 
कर्णावती दिवमिवेष पुरां व्यभूषत्‌ ॥ २८ ॥ 
जगद्ज्गणरङ्गत्तर यशस्तरङ्गास्तदङ्गजा विदिता : ॥ 
सान्नणगोदासमरा चाचास्याश्चारुचातुंयाः ॥ २९ ॥ 
सन्नागरण्य स कणत्रर्णितगुणः कणावताभूषण- 
श्वाचाकः सकलप्रभावकनृणां चूडामणिर्दिद्युत ॥ 
तैस्तैराइंतशासनस्य सुकृतैः श्रीतार्थयात्रादिके- 
3: शोभामनिभां बभार नभसो भास्वानिवाभाशुभिः ॥ ३० on 
क्रीडागृहमिव पण्यश्रीणां देवालयं बिशालयश्षाः ॥ 
आझापह्नीपुर्यामयं मुदा कारयामास ॥ ३१ ॥ 
तस्य प्रथमा पत्नी लाडास्तस्या्यः सुताः प्रथिताः ॥ 
वीजडसामलपूनानामानः स्फीतर्माहमानः ॥ ३२ ॥ 
सौन्द्यमन्दिरमजायत तस्य JFT- 
देवी तु देवगुरुभक्तिपरा द्वितीया ॥ 
यस्या विभूषणविधिव्य॑वहारमात्र- 
मासादसामगृणरल्लविभूषितायाः ॥ ३३ ॥ 
तत्कुक्षिसरसीहंसा: सदाचारणचारवः ॥ 
विवोकिनः सुता जाताश्चत्वारः प्राथता अमी ॥ ३४ ॥ 
आद्यः श्रीगुणराजसाधुराविपः श्रीभारतीयोषितो- 
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ware: कलिकाजजेत्र चरित्रः? eral द्वितीबस्तथा ॥ 
लाम्बाकश्च तृतीयकः स्वघिषणावज्ञातवाचंस्पाते- 

स्तेजस्वी sura: पुनरयं तुर्यः समर्यादधीः ॥†:३५ ॥ 
गुणवर्याः सोदरीक्वत्वारोऽमी त एव रामाद्याः ॥. 

सुवामिवः पुनरवतीर्णाः कालको णपनिषुतामवितुस्य्‌: ३६ ॥ 
गङ्गादेर्माणिकदेहैमादवी तथा च जसमादः ॥ . 

अनुपमगुणाभिरामाः क्रमादिमाः प्रियतमास्तेषामू ॥ ३७॥ 
तेषु श्रीगुणराजसाधुर भवच्छीशासनोद्भासन- . 

SAN जाग्रदभङ्गभाग्यावे भवः सोभाग्यलीलागदम;॥ 
सर्वाज्ीणतया प्रसन्नहृदयः श्रीग जरोर्वीपति- 

fiat पल्लवितां लतामेव मत्स्य प्रतिष्ठां व्यधात्‌ ॥ ac n 
म॒क्तामय वप्रय दघादद्धतंजा 

शोभां न केवलमपेतंमला निजस्य ॥ 
बंशस्य हार इव सारगुणश्चक्रार 

श्रीपातसाहिमदसोऽपि मुवणशाली ॥ ३९ ou 
ifii सर्वदा सर्वधर्म कार्याणि कुर्वता ॥ 

कलेगेले TAT वामस्तन ददे कम: ॥ ४० ॥ 
अयं न केषां हृदयं तनोति सविस्मयं. श्रौगणराजसाधुः ॥ 

प्रद्यर्थिनां अल्यहमर्थिनां च ततान यो दानममानमोन#॥ ४१ N 

* भूम: कृतार्थीमवदर्थिसाथेप्रमोदवाप्यप्ठरवजातपडूम्‌ ॥ 

न जातु तस्याङ्गणमारुरोह स्वप्रे5प्यलक्ष्मीरिव पात्तमीत! v3 ॥ 
बुद्भथा समृद्वा विनयेन विद्य eror wir तथा अतिष्ठया ॥ 

त्यागेन भाग्येन न कोऽपि ae तुलामलासौदुणरोजसाधुना ॥ ४३७ 
आद्यां सप्तशरांणवावानमित्ते (१४५७) वर्षे द्वितीथो-पुन- 

इंस्ततुं (६२) प्रमिते महोत्सव भर भ्राजिष्णुसब्वेम सं: v 
श्रीदाचुज्ञयरेवताचलमहोर्श्रार्ताथंयात्रा एदा 

चक्रे शकसमदयुतिर्जिनमतं NÈ परां प्रापयन्‌ः ॥ ४४) 
शस्यः कस्य न शुद्वधीस्तदनु जः साधः स sme) ` 

सोन्दर्यास्तरातें विहाय य॒ते प्रौढां समृद्धि च ताम्‌ | 
रूपश्रीविजितस्मरं तरणमोत्कषंऽप्युपा ततब्रत 


à 


p Read श्रितः, 4 Thdiword क्रम्‌. seems to have been here used ते the 
misverep, 5 The first pada of this. stanza, offends, against the metre, 
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a qui विभिन्नमुन्नतधिय: श्रीस्थूलभद्रा जगु: ॥ ४५ tt 
तस्य श्रीगुरुदेवसुन्दरागरा बुद्धस्य शद्धात्मनो 
विश्वाधयंकरानचीकरदसौ शास्यांस्तपस्यान्महान्‌ ॥ 
तत्र श्रीमुनिसुन्दराभिधगृरु वर्षे शररत (६५) प्रमे 
प्रत्यष्ठापयदेष पाठकपदे NU: प्रतिष्ठावताम्‌ ॥ ४६ ॥ 
नानादेशजदीनदुर्गतजनप्राज्यात्न दानायुधैः 
सत्रागाररणाज्ञणे प्रगाणितेवर्षे TALIA (६८) ॥ 
बुर्मिक्षप्रतिपन्थिनं कृतजगजन्तुव्य^ दुर्मथं 
जित्वा gat वरो जयरमां पाणौ करोति स्म सः ॥ ४७॥ 
आदुष्कृतश्रीजिनधर्मराज्यां कुर्वन्स सोपारकताथेयात्राम्‌ ॥ 
बर्बेऽन्तरिक्षाश्व/७० ) मित चकार यात्रां नु जैत्रीं कलिकालशत्रो: ॥ ४८ ७ 
आतन्वानः प्रातिपदमयं धमस म्राञ्य मुञ्य - 
मब्याजात्मा प्रगुणितबहुम्रामसङ्घा अनर्ध्याः ॥ 
जीरापल्यबुंदमुखम हातीर्थयात्राः पवित्रा- 
श्क्रेऽनेका नवनवमहैः सूत्रितामात्रचित्राः ॥ ४५ ॥ 
ताक्किञचद्गुणराजसाधुरतुलेः श्रीधमंकृत्येयेश- 
स्तेने पार्वणशवंरीश्वरमद्ः श्रीगवसर्वकषम्‌ ॥ 
चित्रं येन महोज्ज्वलं जनयताप्युर्वीतरूं सर्वतो- 
ऽशेषद्रेषवतां मुखानि नितरां मालिन्यमानेन्यिर ॥ ५० we 
खद्माधिपस्य यशसां शरादेंन्दुभासां 
पुङजेरिवोहचमररुपवीज्यमानेः ॥ 
उद्घोषयद्भिरिव कीर्तिभरं तर्दायं 
वाद्यैजेगन्ति निनदाद्वयतां नयद्धि: ॥ ५१ ॥ 
सरैन्द्थसम्पदपनीतवि मानमानै- 
देवालयैदंशभिर द्भुतजातशो भाम्‌ ॥ 
श्रीघर्म भूपातिशतां दशदिगजयश्री- 
eed तु जहममणीमयकेलिगेहे: ॥ ५२ ॥ 
श्रीसोमसुन्दरगुरुप्रवरे: सनाथां 
निर्मूलङ्सकलिदुरलितप्रमाथाम्‌ ॥ 
श्रीपातसाहिफ्रमाणबलेन सव- 
स्थानेषु संमृखममागतशाखिभूपाम्‌ ॥ ५३ ॥ 
औजैषबृपराज्यमहार्यसूत्रमेकातपत्रमाभिता भुवि सूत्रयन्तीम्‌ ॥ 
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gi युगेऽपि जनिताययुगावतारां श्रीविक्रमान्मुनिहयाब्षिमहीमितेःष्दे ॥ ५४ ॥ 
श्रीगूर्जरादिबहदुदेशमहेभ्यसंघा- 
नाकार्य शोयेजलघिगंणराजसाधु: ॥ 
साक्षात्कार भरतं विमलाचलादि- 
यात्राममात्रमहिमा रचयंस्तृतीयाम्‌ ॥ ५५ ॥ 
पञ्चमिः कुलकम्‌ ॥ 
तस्यां रः स्यन्द्नचक्रचक्रसमुद्ुतं व्याप दिशां मुखानि ॥ 
मालिन्यपडूः पुनरुन्मिमील चित्रं तदीष्यासजुषां मुखेषु ॥ ५६:॥ 
रशषच॒रङ्गमसहस्रखुरोद्धताभिम्तस्यां नभस्यनणुरेणुभिराकृतेऽपि* ॥ 
चित्रं प्रतापतरणिर्गुणराजसाघादेदाप्यते स्म परितोऽप्यधिकप्रकाश्ञः ॥५५क् 
बिनसद्मसु तत्र यष्टिभिः पटुनि्वानततिः स्म कुव्यते ॥ 
कलिकालमद्दीपतेः पुनहृंदयेन स्फुटितं महाद्भुतम्‌ ॥ ५८ ॥ 
नानानीबृदुपागतानवधिकश्री सइसे मानना - 
दिव्यानेकदुकूलदानाव विधप्राज्यान्नपानादिकै: ॥ 
निस्सीमेर्निरमीमपन्मधुमतीपुर्यामतुच्छोत्सवे- 
स्तस्यां श्रीजिनसुन्दराभिधगुरोः सूरिप्रतिष्ठामसो ॥ ५९ ॥ 
दानायद्भुततत्तदुत्सवपरे: सद्घाधिपैस्तम्मुखे- 
देवेन्दैरिव दिव्यवेषसुभगैरिभ्यैरमर्त्यैरिव ॥ 
तस्यां तबिनमञ्जुमननाविधिः श्रीरेवतः पवतः 
'स्फूर्जबैनजतुमहः सुरगिरिं न स्मारयामास किम्‌ ॥ ६० ॥ 
कां कां श्रीगुणराजसङ्कपतये स्तात्रोपदां कुर्महे 
तत्तद्धर्मगुणप्रयोगवशतः स्वं धारयित्वा TSA ॥ 
“प्रत्येवोत्तमचित्तगुप्तिषु इतान्यो मोचयामासिवान्‌ 
श्रीसारङ्गकुमा रसम्मप्रतिनृपश्रीवस्तुपालादिकान्‌ ॥ ६१ ॥ 
आतः किं कळिकाल कालवद्नः किं दुष्षमे दुःखिता 
fam: किं भयनिप्रतां भजथ कें तृष्णेऽसि कृष्णानन।॥ 
आानीषे किमु नो सखेऽलिलजत्य (१ ) स्माकमुञ्जञम्मितं' 
सर्वेषां गुणराजसङ्कपतिना निर्मूलमुन्मीलितम्‌ ॥ ६२ ॥ 
प्रद्माप्यते कथमयं नयनोदयश्री- 
रस्तोकयाचकजनाञर्जालशक्तिकासु ॥ 
6 Read ASÍ. ? Read °अनुमैहः.° 8 Read पत्येको.? 9 One letter is aiming 


in this fide. 
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यः MAHA यशस्ततान 
मुक्तोज्ज्वलं सक्रलविश्वम लङ्क रेष्ण ॥ ६३ ॥ 
युक्तं गभीरिमग्रहं ग॒णराजसाघुः 
स्फातिं परामधित नित्यमयं न दीनः ॥ 
यस्य प्रकाशमभितों जनयन्ति गावः 
श्रीसाममुन्दरगुरोः सततोदयस्य ॥ ३४॥ 
व्यालुप्तदरनेबलः कलिविद्गुतो जा 
ज्यायानसजचरणः शरणप्रहीण: ॥ 
हस्तावलम्वमाधिगम्य चिरादमृष्य 
धर्म: क्षमोऽजानि AZAT” जगत्याम्‌ ॥ ६५ ॥ 
राजान्त पञ्च तनया गणराजसाधो: 
ख्याताः सुमेरुवदभङ्गर गारवाद्याः ॥ 
सन्नन्दना स्थिरतया ऋलिता: सभद्र- 
शालाः मुवर्णवपुषः मुमनानिषेव्याः à ६६ ॥ 
तत्रादिमा गन इत प्राथतामिधानों 
दानापशाभितकरस्य महोन्नतस्य ॥ 
भद्रात्मकस्य कमर्नायगतावेंशाल- 
ATE स्थ गजताऽनुगृणेव जज्ञ qu 
चातुरयेधैयांदिभिराद्रतीयो गुणरद्विताया माहराजनामा ॥ 
दैवादयं 'योबतवत भान: स्वत्रणनेत्रातिथितामवाप ॥ ६८ ।। 
धर्मोन्नतिं वतनृतऽद्कुत भाग्य भन्गि- 
amiga quat निळतरस्तृतीयः ॥ 
श्रमोकलः क्षितपतियह मन्यते स्म 
यं चिंत्रकूटबमातिं व्यत्रमायदृतोः ॥ ६० ॥ 
कालू: प्रभावकपथे WFAA FA: 
CHRIST TEMA TART: 1 
यं शैशवेऽपि परुषोत्तममार्टल ङ्ग 
गाढानुरागवझागेव महत्त्वलक्ष्मी: ॥ ७? ॥ 
WAY विजयते ऽ यमाश्वरः सर्वदा कॉलितसवेमइलः ॥ 
यो जिगाय मदनं निजद्यता रज्यते च व्रृष्रभासनऽनिशम्‌ 1 
३७४: “एते गुणराजेसुता जर्यान्त [वदिता विशुद्धगृणकलिताः ॥ 
१० Read शमय, ग Read ९भळूर्बाला.? 
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अतमानदानललिताः प्रशस्तचरिताः मदाभ्युदिताः ॥ ७२ ॥ 
गङ्गेव दास्या न हि कस्य गङ्गांदवीत नाम्ना गुणराजभार्या ॥ 
यस्याः प्रवाहा इव gadis स्वर्णश्रियाद्यः भुवनं पुनन्ति ॥ ७२ d 
आम्बाकस्याभवतसूनुरनूना TTT ॥ 
सुमनोजनसंमान्यो मना+: सुकृतोन्मनाः ॥ ७४ ॥ 
यशस्वी जयताकस्य तनयो विनयोञज्वलः ॥ 
जिनराजसतीभक्तिजिनराजो विराजते ॥ ७५ n 
इतश्च ॥ 
सिद्धये श्रीवर्धमानप्रथमगणधरो गौतमः सत्तमश्रीः 
सिद्धान्तस्वर्गिसिन्धोस्तुहनगिरिरथों पञ्चमः श्रीसुधमी ॥ 
जम्बूरम्बूपमानस्तदनु शमवने Yass क्रमेण 
श्री३जस्वामिनामा गुरुरवगणितस्वर्मिरिगौरवेण ॥ ७६ ॥ 
बिख्यातस्तस्य शाखातलकमविकलेह्ासि संवेगरङ्गः 
सूरिः शोभामदम्भां जिनमतमनयच्छ्रीजगच्चन्द्रनामा t 
ees: श्रीचन्द्रगन्छं जगदतिशयिभिम्न पस्तैस्तपोभिः 
क्षोणो ख्यातिं तपेति क्षितिपातिजानितां प्रापयामासिवान्यः ॥ ७७ ॥ 
श्रीमान्देवन्द्रसरिः saz महा भासयामास भाखां- 
स्तस्टप्राच्यशेलं ।देशि दिशि कमलोछासने5लम्भविष्णु: ॥ 
अद्याप ग्रन्थसार्थः किरणनिकरवान्नार्भमीते यदीय- 
श्वित्रं देदीप्यमानः शिवपुरगदवीः सर्वतः सप्रकाशाः ॥ ७८ ॥ 
सम्यक्त्वं प्रतिपाद्य गोमुखसर शत्रुञ्जये स्थापय- 
fart प्रोढिमसो ततो जिनमतं श्रीधर्मघोषः प्रभूः ॥ 
विद्योन्मादिकुवादिनां मदगद।पस्मारनिस्सारण 
यो धन्वन्तरितां दधार बहुधा सिद्धीर्द वानाऽङ्कुताः ॥ ७९ ॥ 
श्रीसोमप्रभमूरयः शुशुभिर शाभाप्रास्तत्पदे 
सूत्रार्थीभयशालिनी प्रातकले कण्ठ लुठन्तीतमा ॥ 
मुक्‍तावाह्िरिंवोज्ज्वला सुभगतामेकादशाङ्गी तथा 
यान्निन्ये जगदुत्तमत्वकमला AA स्वयं सा यथा ॥ ८० ॥ 
तत्पटटेकललाम सोमांतलकः सूरिस्तता दिद्युते 
UTA AAMT चने श्वेताम्बराधीश्वरः ॥ 
एकच्छत्रमसूत्रयतृत्रिजगात श्रम भूमीभुजः 


Read Ki 13 "The: text is corrupt, and I cannot suggest ans restoration. 
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साम्राज्य दुरपोहमोहवृर्पाते निर्मित्य यो Wing: ॥ ८१ ॥ 
तेजःश्रीवसतिस्तपागणसमुद्धा सैकनिष्णस्ततो 
दीपो$दीप्यत देवसुन्दरगुरुः श्रयोदशाभासुर: ॥ 
श्रीषमौईृतक्षासनं कटिनिशि प्राकाशययस्तथा 
जज्ञे मन्ददृशामपि स्फुटतया सद्यः सुदर्श यथा ॥ ८२ ॥ 
तत्पहपूर्वीगिरिमण्डनचण्डभास: श्रीसामसुन्दर गुरुप्रभवो जयन्ति ॥ 
विश्वत्रयोत्तमगुणेजिनशासन यैः प्रत्याप्तगोतमामव प्रतिभासतेऽ्य ॥ ८३ ॥' 
युभ्बन्धमैसमाया गुरुराज TATA गुणराज:'* ॥ 
श्रीहेमाचार्यानिव कुमारपालः क्षमापालः tt ८४ ॥ 
धत्तां श्रीगुणराजमानसभृवि स्फातिं न कां कां परां 
सच्छायं फलशालिपुण्याविपिनं विश्वैकविश्राम दम्‌ ॥ 
स्तैः श्रीबरसोमसुन्दरगुरोयरएण्यतराक्यासुते- 
लोकं प्रीणयनागमप्रछमरेः'* सेषिच्यते सवतः ॥ ८५ ॥ 
Teorey rea देवकुलिकाविस्तर्यिमाणश्रियं 
कीर्तिस्तम्भसमीपवर्तिनममु श्रीचित्रकूटाचे ॥ 
प्रासादं छजतः प्रसादमसमं श्रीमोकलोवापते- 
रादेशाद्रुणरा जसाधरमितस्वद्घ्योदधार्षीन्मुदा ॥ ८६ | 
नानान्तरार्यातामेराणि निहन्तुमत्र 
यस्योद्यमस्तरुणतिग्मकरांचकार N 
बालाभिधो$स्य तनय: सनयश्चिरायु- 
रस्तु प्रशस्तगुणसंपदकम्पकीर्ति: ॥ ८७ ॥ 
नेत्राणामसरताजनं त्रिजगतः श्रीचित्रकूटाचला- 
लक्षारः सबिहार उउज्वलवपुर्विश्राजतेऽञ्रोलेहः ॥ 
जाने श्रीगुणराजसाधुयशसां विश्वेऽप्यमाता मयं 
पिण्डीभूय महोच्छूयः समृदयः स्थेमानमास्तित्रुते ॥ ८८ ॥ 
भस्य त्रिलोकैकविलोकनीयां सोन्दरथलक्ष्मीमवलोकमानः ॥ 
व्याक्षिप्तचेता इव सप्तसातध्यं दिने याति विलम्बमानः ॥ ८९ ॥ 
qisi किम्‌ सोमसुन्द्रगुरोः पृण्योपदेशोशय: 
प्राप्तो बा गुणराजसाधुसकृतस्तोमः किमध्यक्षताम्‌ ॥ 
पिण्डीकृत्य सुधारसः सुकृतिनां इक्पारणेवोन्नत- 


14 liv linc, as it stands, is puzzling The following restoration may be suggested as 


probable: शुण्बन्धर्मसभायां गुणराज इमात्रराज गुरूराजानू ॥ '5 Read प्रीणयदागम. 
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स्थानेऽस्थापि जगत्कृतेतिकृतिमिर्नो तकर्यते केरबम्‌ ॥ ९० ॥ 
तत्र श्रीजिनशासनोन्नतिकरैरत्यद्धुतै रुत्सवै- 

Seat श्रीवरसोमसुन्दरगुरुप्रष्ठै: प्रतिष्ठापिताम्‌ ॥ 
वर्षे श्रीगणराजसाधुतनया: पळ्चाष्टरक्प्रमे 

न्यास्यन्त प्रतिमाभिमामनुप श्रीवर्धमानप्रमोः ॥ ९१ ॥ 
झोभावन्ध्यः स विन्ध्यः सुरगुरु * + # rwr: 

केलासश्चाविलासो हिमगिरिरमहान्वामनाभः सुनाभः u 
Aure: पाकरूपः सकलवसुमर्तादत्तनेत्रभ्रसादे 

WAS द्योतमाने रविरथतुरगप्रात्तविश्रान्तिकेऽस्मिन्‌ ॥ ९२ ॥ 
रागद्वेषाजितो जिनस्य विजयस्तम्भौ किमृत्तम्भितो 

पारावारदुरन्तदुर्गतियुगोत्ताराय सेतू किमु ॥ 
के वोष्धेत्निंदवापवर्गगमने निश्रणिदण्डाविमौ 

कीर्तिस्तम्भममृं च वीक्ष्य विदधत्येवं विकल्पान्न के ॥ ५३ ॥ 
सोपानपद्धर्तिममामघिरुह्य भव्याः 

स्वर्गापवर्गभवनेषु सुखं रमध्वम्‌ ॥ 
इत्येष वाक्त [किल हस्तमृदस्य कीर्ति- 

स्तम्भच्छलेन निनदैरिव किङ्किणीनाम्‌ u ९४ ॥ 
SATE ललाम मण्डपागिरिं शोभां नअ्नेष्ठिक- 

S: प्रत्यहमष्टघा जिनपतेः पूजाः रजन्‌ द्वादश ॥ 
सद्घाघीशकुमारपालसुकृती केलासलक्ष्मीहृतौ 

दक्षं दक्षिणतोऽस्य सोद्रमिव आसादमादाघपत्‌ ॥ ५५ ॥ 
ऊकेशवशांतलकः सुकृतोरुतेजा- 

स्तेजात्मजः प्रतिवसभ्िई चित्रकूटे ॥ 
चाचाहवयः सुजनलोचनदत्तशञत्यं 

चैत्यं च चारु निरमीमपदुत्तरस्याम्‌ ॥ ९६ ॥ 
सबैत्रागलिता कीर्तिर्गुणराजस्य गर्जतु ॥ 

येन श्रीधर्मसाम्राञ्यमखज्यत कलौ युगे ॥ ९७ ॥ 
बः कृक्लोलवतीपतेः कलयितुं कह्लोलमालां प्रभु- 

निष्णातश्च नभोगणे गणयितुं यस्तारकाणां गणम्‌ ॥ 
ओ मातुं सिकताकणांश्च सरितां शक्तः स एव ध्रुवं 

«ard. गुणराजसाधुविददितश्री धर्मकार्याण्यलम्‌ ॥ ९८ ॥ 

तेजस्विनो विजयिनो गुणराजसुता जयन्तु AT ॥ 
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श्रीजिनशासनसौधे स्तम्भा इव ये विमासन्ले ॥ ५५ ॥ 
याद्विद्यानां विनेया अदुरुगुणनुतेराननाःन्युत्त मानां 
श्राद्धा Teas: सकलबसृमती य्रद्यशोमण्डलस्य ॥ 
आह्मी यत्प्रीढिमोकतेगुरुरांपे मरुतां तत्त्ववादस्य येषां 
यहुद्धेबोध्यभावा न हिं विषयतया यान्ति पर्यासिडोगम्‌ ॥ १०० ॥ 
शिष्यः प्रशास्तिमेतां तेषां श्रीसोममुन्दरगुरूणाम्‌ ॥ 
शरनिधिमनु ( १४५५ ) fad चक्र चारित्ररत्नगाणिः ॥ १०१ ॥ 
लक्षस्य सूत्रदक्षस्य नन्दनो नारदः ्रशास्तमिमाम्‌ ॥ 
उत्की्ेवान्सुवर्णा लिखितां संवेगजयांतना ॥ १०२ n 
श्रीचित्रकूटाचलमे लिमोलिर मोघितोवाँजनरष्िसाष्टिः ॥ 
देयादमेयाः शरदः प्रमादं सतां महावारविहारराजः ॥ १०३ n 
यावह्लीलां विधत्ते सततमुदायाभि ीप्ततजः प्रताने- 
युक्ता मुक्तावलीयं हदि विशदगृणा सिद्धिलक्ष्मीस्मिताक्ष्याः'' ॥ 
प्रासादस्तावदेषाऽभ्युद यतु zwi हषमेषा प्रशस्ति- 
दंत्तां धत्तां नितान्तं जिनमतमदयं प्रीयतां सर्व रोकः 11१०४ ॥ 
इति श्रीचित्रकूटदुर्गमहावीरप्रासादप्रशस्तिश्च चारुचकचूडामाणि- 
महोपाध्यायश्री चागित्ररत्नगणिभिर्विराचता ॥ 
संवत्‌ १५०८ प्रजापत्तिसंवत्सरे देवगिरे' महाराजधान्यामेयं प्रशास्तिरलेखि ॥ 


उ0 Read लकप्या:. 
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ART. VII.— Epigraphic Notes and Questions. 
By D. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A., Poona. 
(Continued from above, Vol: XXI, p. 412.) 

IV.— Viliváyakura and Sivalakura of the Kolhapur Coins. 


Nearly thirty-two years ago, certain coins were discovered in 
Kolh&pur near the hill of Brahmapuri, north-west of the town. 
Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji was the first to give an account of them, 
and his views, which were expressed in this Journal, Vol. XIII, 
P- 303 ff., have been more or less adopted by all the scholars that have 
subsequently written on the subject. The views of some of them may 
here be briefly stated. The names occurring in the legends on these 
coins have been read as follows :— 


Rao VAsithiputasa VilivAyakurasa. 
Rafio M&dhariputasa Sivalakurasa. 
Raro Gotamiputasa Viliv&yakurasa. 


With regard to the reading of these legends no doubt has been or 
can be raised. It is, however, when the question of identifying these 
princes turns up that a divergence of views is perceptible. Pandit 
Bhagwanlal took Vilivàyakura and Sivalakura to be mere titles, 
identified the first with Vásishthiputra Pulumáyi, the second with 
MA&dhariputra Sakasena and the third with Gautamíputra Sri Yajía 
SAtakaroi, and further deduced the conclusion that as Mádharíputra 
of the Kolh&pur coins re-struck the coins of VAsishthiputra, whereas 
those of the former were in turn re-struck by Gautamiputra, VAsish- 
thiputra, MAdhariputra and Gautamiputra succeeded to the Andhra- 
bhritya throne in this order. His views were endorsed by the late 
Dr. Bühler.* Inthe Early History of the Dekkan, however, Vilivaya- 
kura and Sivalakura are taken to be the names of viceroys and iden- 
tified the former with the Baleokouros of Ptolemy, Vasishthiputra 
with VAsishthiputra Pulum&yi and Gautamiputra with Gautamiputra 
Sri Vajiia Sàtakarni and not with the father of Pulum&yi, Gautamíputra 
Sátakarni, who never reigned in the Dekkan. And as VilivAyakura 
was he viceroy of two kings, viz., Vásishthiputra and Gautamíputra, 
itis argued that one ol these was the immediate successor ofthe other, 
and Sri Yajiia, being the later, must be considered to be Pulumáyi's 
immediate successor. M&dharíputra has been therein identified with 


MA&dhariputra Sakasena, who is taken to be a successor, but not the 
peculii SP ण Eti प RES COPE र EEE 

1 Ind, Ant., Vol. XIL., p. 273. 

2 Pp 20°21. 
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immediate one, of $rí Yajia. Mr. V. A. Smith also regards the princes 
ofthe KolhApur coins as belonging to the Andhrabhritya dynasty, but 


identifies Gautamiputra Viliv&yakura, who is styled Viliv&yakura II. by 
him, with Gautamiputra S&takarni, and considers the other Viliv&ya- 
kura (Ze, Vilivàyakura I.) and Sivalakura to be the same as 
Chakora aud Siva-Svati (S&takarni) mentioned in the Puranas as Gau- 
tamiputra’s predecessors.! It will thus be seen that Viliv&yakura and 
Sivalakura are taken by Mr. Smith as personal names and of kings 
pertaining to the Satavahana dynasty. But Mr. E. J. Rapson, 
whose is the latest view expressed on this subject, supposes them to 
be local titles, and identifies M&dhariputra Sivalakura with Madhart- 
putra Sakasena and Gautamiputra VilivAyakura with Gautamiputra 
SAtakarni.? With regard to the third name, he says the following : 
“The identification of No. 1, V&sithiputra: VilivAyakura, must 
remain doubtful. The evidence of the re-struck coins shows that he 
cannot possibly be identified with the best known VAsishthiputra, viz., 
Pulum&yi, who was the son of Gautamiputra ; but this metronymic 
was common in the dynasty, and there is no difficulty in supposing 
that it was borne by the predecessor of MAthariputra in the Kolh&pur 
District." 


Such are the views expressed by various scholars of repute with 
regard to the names occurring in the legends on the Kolhápur coins. 
I hope I shall be pardoned if I put forth my own view about the 
matter, in order that it might be taken for what it is worth by the 
antiquarians. In the first place, Vilivayakura and Sivalakura cannot 
possibly be regarded as viceroys of any kings, if the legends on the 
coins actually are as they have been read. For what this view comes 
to is justthis : vis., that raño Vássthíputasa, raño Mádhariputasa znd 
rafio Gotamiputasa, the first halves of the legends, are to be supposed 
as containing the names of sovereigns, and Vilivéyakurasa and 
Stvalakurasa, the second halves, as giving the names of their viceroys. 
Such a thing is unknown to Indian numismatics, so far as my know- 
ledge goes. Whenever coins of any viceroys or feudatories are 
found, their names are, as a rule, specified on the reverse and those 
of their sovereigns on the observe. Sometimes, no doubt, but very 
rarely, the names of the latter alone occur without those of the 
former being engraved. But nota single instance can be pointed 
out wherein the names of both the sovereign and the viceroy are 
specified in one single line in one and the same legend without the 
introduction of any word indicative of the subordinate rank of the 
latter. The numismatic evidence is, therefore, against Gautamiputra, 


3 Early History of India, p. 197 ff. 
+ Catalogue of Indian Corns, intro. pp. xl and Ixxxvii. 
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&c., being considered as names of sovereigns and Viliv&yakura ana 
Sivalakura as those of their viceroys. - 


Secondly, this view involves the supposition that V&sishthiputra, 
MA&dhariputra, and Gautamiputra can be used by themselves to denote 
any individuals, and here, in particular, the S&tav&hana princes them- 
selves. But nota single inscription has been found in which any one 
of these terms is used by itself to denote a S&tav&hana. fitis Pulu- 
m&yi that is spoken of, he is called in inscriptions not simply V&sishthi- 
putra, but VAsishthiputra Pulumáyi ; if it is his father, he is referred to 
not simply as Gautamíiputra, but as Gautamiputra S&takarni. Similar- 
ly, Sakasena is never called simply M&dharíiputra, but M&dhariputra 
Sakasena, Gautamiputra, Vasishthiputra, and MaAdhariputra of the 
Kolh&pur coins cannot thus, by separating them from whatifollows 
and taking them by themselves, be regarded as denoting any SAta- 
vahana rulers. Nor can it be maintained that, although the terms 
Gautamiputra, &c., are not used by themselves to denote the Sata- 
v&hana princes, they, especially the metronymic M&dhariputra, were 
about this period conjoined to their names only. For it was a custom 
of this period with personages of the warrior class! to state the 
names of their mothers ; and names of the latter such as VAsishthi, 
Gautami, KauSiki, H4riti, and so forth are met with in many old 
inscriptions, not as mothers of the SatavAhana kings only, but also 
of princes of other families and tribes, such as Mahárathi, Mahabhoja 
and so forth. The name MA&dhari also is not unknown to Indian 
epigraphy of this period. Jaggayyapeta stúpa, e.g., has an inscription 
of the 3rd century A. D., and referring itself to ‘the reign of Vira- 
purushadatta of the Ikshvaku family.” This king is therein called 
Mádhariputra. Similarly, the Abhira prince Îśvarasena is called 
M&dhariputra in a NAsik inscription of about the same date. The 
view, therefore, that the terms Gautamiputra, V4sishthiputra and 
M&dhariputra must denote, by themselves in inscriptions of the early 
period, the kings of the Satav&hana dynasty only, has no grounds to 
stand upon. 


I shall now proceed to consider the second view which regards 
Vilivayakura and Sivalakura as local titles, and Gautamiputra, &c., 
as metronymics, referring to the Sátaváhana kings. This view was 
first started by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, and has been adopted, 
as we have seen, by Mr. Rapson. But to look upon Vilivàyakura 
and Sivalakura as local titles is a mere gratuitous supposition without 


1] know of only one instaace of a Brahmaga whose name is so specified, ७४०., Asvibhüti, 
who is called Váráhiputra (Ef. Ind. Vol. VIII, p. 78). 

9 Arch. Surv. South. Tad.. VoL I., p. ito. 

* Ep. Ind., Vol. VIIL., p. 58. 
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the least foundation in fact. Again, ifthey had been titles, some 
explanation would have been offered of them, but, as Mr. Rapson 
himself admits, ‘‘no satisfactory explanation has yet been given of 
the forms Vilivayakura and Sivalakura." Next a sort of inconsistency 
is perceptible in his identification of Vásishthiputra: VilivAyakura. 
At one place, he says, as we have seen above, that the evidence of 
the re-struck coins shows that he cannot possibly be identified with 
VAsishthiputra Pulum&yi but with the pedecessor of MAdhariputra 
in the Kolh&pur district, implying that this Viliv&yakura was some- 
where between Pulum&yi and Sakasena. But at another place he 
says that ‘‘two of Pulumáyi's predecessors seem to have borne the 
title ‘ Vilivayakura ' in the district of Kolhapur only,"* clearly men- 
tioning here that the Vilivayakura in question was prior to Pulum&yi, 
and not posterior to him as said at first. But what is most inexplic- 
able is that while commenting on the passage of Ptolemy where 
Pulumfyi and VilivAyakura are mentioned, he says that both 
* might well be one and the same person," and adds in support 
of his statement that '' a foreigner might be excused for not knowing 
that in our country, the Prince of Wales, the Earl of Chester and the 
Duke of Cornwall were the same person'*. This means in unmis- 
takeable terms that according to Mr. Rapson, Pulum&yi and VilivAya- 
kura were one and the same person, and how this is to be reconciled 
with his previous statement that ''the evidence of the re-struck 
coins shows that he cannot possibly be identified with the best known 
Vasishthiputra, vis., Pulum&yi" is certainly not clear to me. 


” 


This theory again is open precisely to the same objection to which, 
as we have said, the view first discussed wasopen. For, if Vilivaya- 
kura and Sivalakura are mere titles, why are they to be taken as 
referring to the S&tavahana kings, unless we suppose that the 
metronymics Gautamiputra, &c., can, even though standing by them- 
selves, denote these princes only? This supposition has been discussed 
above and shown to be utterly untenable. These metronymics, as 
stated above, were at this period used in the case of the persons 
belonging to the warrior class generally and were never employed 
by themselves without the addition of personal names, not even in 
the case of the S&tav&hanas, as shown by their numerous inscriptions. 


All these objections are applicable even to the identifications pro- 
posed by Mr. Smith. In fact, no evidence whatever can be adduced 
to show that there was any connection between the princes named 
in the legends on the Kolhápur coins and the SAtavahana dynasty. 


1 Catalogue of Indian coins, Intro., p. XL. 
? Ibid, p. XL. and note 1. 
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Now, itis to be remembered that Ptolemy, the Greek geographer, 
while describing the cities and villages of inland Ariake, speaks of 
Baithana as the royal seat of Siro-Polemaios and Hippokoura as 
the royal seat of Baleokouros. * Baithana is, of course, Paithan, 
and  Siro-Polemaios, Sri-Pulumayi of the SAtav&hana dynasty. 
Hippokoura has not yet been satisfactorily identified. But Dr. 
Bhandarkar was the first to identify Baleokouros with Viliv&yakura 
of the KolhApur coins, and this identification is universally accepted. 
It is to be noted that Ptolemy speaks of two different places and of 
two different kings as reigning there. The two kings, therefore— 
Pulum&yi and Vilivayakura—must be taken to be different persons. 
And to argue that Pulum&yi and Vilivayakura are the same person, 
on the analogy that the Prince of Wales, the Earl of Chester and the 
Duke of Cornwall denoted one individualis to argue that PulumAyi 
is identical notonly with Baleokouros (Vilivàyakura) of Hippokoura, 
but also with Tiastenes (Chashtana) of Ozene. (Ujjain) and Kero- 
bothros (Keralaputra) of Karoura (Kárür), tbe two other kings men- 
tioned by Ptolemy. Tiastenes and Kerobothros might also be thus 
taken to be local titles of the Satavahana sovereign, and not personal 
names of different kings. 


We thus find that Vilivayakura and Sivalakura cannot possibly be 
identified with any princes of the S&tav&hana dynasty, but must be 
taken to be princes belonging to a different line and ruling separately 
round about Kolhápur. Now, Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji has shown 
that coins of VAsishthiputra Vilivayakura have been re-struck by 
Madhariputra Sivalakura, while those of the latter have been re-struck 
by Gautamíputra Vilivayakura. The following is, therefore, the 
order of their succession :— 


VAsishthiputra-VilivAyakura or Viliv&yakura I. 


Maghariputra-Sivalakura. 


Gautamiputra-Viliv&yakura or Viliv&yakura 1I. 


It will thus be seen that there were two kings of this line.hearing 
the name Viliv&yakura, and one of these was a contemporary of 
Pulum&yi. Who that was we have at present no means to determine. 


1 Ind, Ant., Vol. XUI, p. 366. 
a Ibid. pp. 459 and 366. 
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V.—Sátakarrzi of the Girndr inscription. 


Outside the city of Jun&gadh, but not far from it, on the road to 
Mount Girnfr is the celebrated inscription rock of Asoka, on which 
his edicts are engraved. The same rock contains two more inscrip- 
tions, one of the Mah&kshatrapa Rudrad&man and the other of Skan- 
dagupta of the imperial Gupta dynasty. Rudrad&man's inscription, 
with which we are concerned, has been more than once edited, and 
the scholar who edited it last was the late Prof. Kielhorn, whose 
transcript and translation may be seen in the Æp. Ind, Vol. VIII., 
0. 42 ff. Therein in l. 12 occurs the following passage :— 


Dakshinipatha-pates-Sitakarner-dvir-api nirvyájam-avajity-ivajitya 

sambamdh-iv(i)dirayi(ratayd) anutsidandt-pripta-yasasi. 

This has been translated by Prof. Kielhorn as follows: ''who 
obtained good report because he, in spite of having twice in fair fight 
completely defeated S&takarni, the lord of Dakshin&patha, on account 
of the nearness of their connection did not destroy him." 


Now, the question arises: who was this S&takarni that was twice 
defeated by Rudradáman? This question has been differently 
answered by different scholars. According to Pandit Bhagwanlal 
Indraji, this SAtakarni was Gautamiputra Yajüa Satakarni. He 
held that PulumAyi was succeeded by his brother V&sishthiputra 
Chaturapana SAtakarni of the N&p&ghát inscription, who was identi- 
fied bv him with Chaturapana, mentioned in the legend of the Sopár& 
coin of Yajna S&takarni, and, according to his interpretation, father 
of the latter. As Pulumfyi was a contemporary of Chashtana, Yajria 
SAtakarni, the sccend successor of the former, might very well bc 
contemporaneous with Rudrad&man,who was also the second successor 
of Chashtana. VAsishthiputra Chaturapana S&takarni was further 
identified by him with  Vá&sishthiputra S&takarni of the Kanheri 
inscription, which speaks of his queen as being the daughter of a 
Mah&kshatrapa whose name, according to Bhagwanlal Indraji, is 
lost. ‘‘ His son Yajüasri SAtakarni would, through his mother being 
a Mah&kshatrapa's daughter, be a relative of Rudrad&man.’’! 


According to the late Dr. Bühler, the SAtakarni referred to in the 
Girnár inscription is either Yajia-S&takarni or his father Chatura- 
pana, who are both called S&takarni in their inscriptions, Bühler, 
however, does not regard Chaturpana as the immediate successor of 
Pulum&yi, but places Sakasena between the two. As regards the 
Kanheri inscription. he makes out the name of the Mah&ksbatrapa to 
be Rudra, of which ru, in his opinion, is quite certain, and thinks 


1 History of Gujarat, in the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. L pt. 1, p. 38. 
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that it stands for Rudrad&man. The S&takarni defeated by the latter 
was, therefore, either his son-in-law or grandson, according as we 
take him to be Chaturapana or ४3108, 1 


A third view we find expressed in the Early History of the Dekkan, 
according to which Yajiia is the S&takarni alluded to. He is regard- 
ed as the immediate successor of Pulum&yi and, by putting a different 
interpretation on the legend of the Sop&r& coin, Chaturapana is con- 
sidered as son, and not father, of. Yajria, as propounded by Bhag- 
wanlal and Bühler. Now, if Chaturapana is regarded as the Sáta- 
karni in question, he, being the son-in-law of Rudrad&man, accord- 
ing to the Kanheri inscription, would stand with the Mah&kshatrapa 
in very close, and not simply non-remote, relationship. Yajria has, 
therefore, better claims to be considered his non-distant relative, and 
consequently is the S&takarni mentioned in the Girn&r inscription.’ 
These are the principal views held by veteran scholars, Accord- 
ing to all of them, the S&takarni of the Girnár inscription must 
be taken to be some Sf&takarni, not anterior, but posterior, to 
PulumAyi. Now, a little reflection will tell us that those of Bhag- 
wanlal and Bühler are not even consistent in themselves. For, 
they do not, like Dr. Bhandarkar, maintain that Gautamiputra 
SAtakarni did not reign in the Dekkan at all, but consider the 
dates of the two Nasik inscriptions wherein his name alone oc- 
curs as his regnal years, and not Pulum&yi's. The earlier of these 
is dated in the 18th and the other in the 24th year of his reign. ? 
The latest date of Nahap&na is 46 furnished by a Junnar inscription.‘ 
And they consider that Gautamiputra turned his arms against Naha- 
pAna’s territory, and exterminated his race soon after this date but 
soon before the 18th year of the former's reign. Now, even making 
the case favourable for them, we shall suppose that Gautamiputra 
defeated Nahap&na in 46, which again, we shall grant to make their 
case more favourable, coincided with his 18th regnal year and that 
he did not live after his 24th. We thus obtain at least 6 years’ reign 
for Gautamiputra. Add to this 24 years at least of Pulum&yi's reign, 
as is shown by a K&rl& inscription. 5 The total thus comes up to ३०, 
which is the least period of Gautamíputra and Pulum&yt's rule over 
the Dekkan. Add this 30to the year 46, so that, accoruing to this 
calculation, Pulum&yi died in the [Saka] year 76. Now, according 
to Bhagwanlal and Bühler, as we have seen, the S&takarni 
referred to in the Girnar inscription is posterior to Pulum&yi, and 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol XII, p. 2 23. 

? Early History EA the Dekkan, p. 28 ff. 
3 Ep. Ind., Vol VIII, pp. ण an V5 

* Arch. Surv, West. Ind., Vol. IV, ps 105. 
5 Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 71. 
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hence he must have come to the throne only after the [Saka] year 76 
as just shown, but the Girn4r inscription is itselt dated in the [Saka] 
year 72. Thus according to these scholars’ theory, the SAtakarni, 
whom they have identified, could not himself have commenced reign- 
ing but four years after the date of the epigraph which makes 
mention of him. Nor can this inconsistency be-obviated by conjec- 
turing that the date 72 is really the year when the dyke of the Girn&r 
lake gave way, and not the year when the inscription was incised. 
For the very fact that the dyke is said to have given way in 72 and 
in the reign of Rudrad&man is alone sufficient to show that in that 
year K&thiáàwár, z.e., ancient SurAshtra, which is spoken ofin a Nasik 
inscription as having been held by Gautamiputra, ! was itself ruled 
over by the Mah&kshatrapa and that consequently SAtakarni must 
have been defeated and the lost kingdom regained from him by 
Rudrad&man ‘before 72. Nor can the view expressed in the '' Early 
History of the Dekkan", though self-consistent, be maintained, I 
think, in the face of the Cutch inscriptions of Rudradáman, which 
discovery I had the good fortune of announcing.” They are no less 
than five memorial stone inscriptions, “the initial portion of which 
runs as follows : Rdjzo Cháshtanasa Ghsamotika-putrasa rajio Rudra- 
dámasa Jayadámaputrasa varshe dvi-pamchise 50 2 Phaguna-bahulasa 
dvitiyam 15 2. Now, it will be seen that these words as they stand 
are notquite intelligible. The meaning, however, becomes clear 
by supplying 2autrasa after Ghsamotika-putrasa. It is to be noted 
in this connection that only Chashtana and Rudradáman are called 
7ájan and that Ghsamotika and Jayad&man are conspicuous by the 
absence of that or any title conjoined to their names. Ghsamotika, 
we know, was not a ruler, and we must also suppose that the same 
case was with Jayadkman. Similarly, in other inscriptions of 
this Kshatrapa family, while Chashtana and Rudrad&man are 
called — Mah&kshatrapas, Jayad&áman alone is called simply 
Kshatrapa. Arguing from the analogy of the princes of this dynasty, 
who were Kshatrapas during the reigns of their predecessors, but 
became Mah&kshatrapas after them, 3 Jayadáman was a Kshatrapa 
during the reign of, z.c., was, like many heir-apparents in ancient 
India, a viceroy of his father Chashtana, but for some reason or 
another never rose to the rank of a Mah&kshatrapa. It will thus be 
seen from the wording of the Cutch inscriptions of Rudradáman 
quoted above that in the year 52, he was, like his grandfather, 
ruling over the dominions of his dynasty. Rudrad&man thus must 
have defeated S&takarni and regained his ancestral territory before 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 60. 
= Prog. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind., West Circle for 1905-6. p. 55. 
3 Cata logue of Indian Coins by E. J. Rapson, Intro. pp. ० and ci. 
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52. Now, as, according to the view put forth in the Early History 
of the Dekkan, Gauta.niputra SAtakarni did not reign in the Dekkan, 
we have to add only 24 years of PulumAyi's reign to the year 46, the 
latest date for Nahap&na. Pulumfyi must thus be supposed to have 
died in 7o and followed to the throne by Yajüa SAtakarni, his 
successor and the SAtakarni ofthe Girn&r inscription according to 
that authority. But it has just been shown that in 52 Rudrad&man 
had vanquished S&takarni and re-taken his ancestral dominions. 
This SAtakarhi must, therefore, be the one who flourished before 
52, and cannot be Yajfia S&takarni who came to the throne only 
after 70. 


It will be concluded from the above line of argument that the Sáta- 
karni of the Girn&c inscription cannot possibly be any other than Gauta- 
miputra S&takarni, as it was he who was living before 52. We shall 
now proceed a step further, and see the force of the word dvirin the 
Girn&r record, which shows that SAtakarni had been twice defeated 
by Rudrad&man. Before this is shown, one point requires to be 
cleared up. It is whether Bühler and Bhagwanlal! are right in 
saying that Gautamiputra SAtakarni did reign in the Dekkan, and 
the two inscriptions in a N&sik cave bearing the dates 18 and 24 are 
really dated in the reign of Gautamiputra, or whether Dr. Bhandar- 
kar is correct in saying that Gautamiputra did not reign in the 
Dekkan and consequently the two dates must be taken to be the 
regnal years of Pulum&yi, who was reigning simultaneously with his 
father Gautamiputra, the firstas viceroy in the Dekkan and the 
second as supreme ruler, but at his old capital Dhanyakata (Dharni- 
kot). In my cpinion, the latter view alone can be correct. For 
the arguments adduced by Dr. Bhandarkar, which appear to me to 
be cogent, are these: (1) In the long inscription in Cave No. 3 
at Nasik, dated in the roth year of Pulum&yi, his grandmother 
Gautami is called the mother of the great king (maAárája-mátá) and 
the grandmother of the great king (maAárája-pitámahí). ‘' This 
statement," says Dr. Bhandarkar, ‘‘ would be pointless if she were 
not both at one and the same time". He says further in a footnote 
as follows to meet Bühler's argument : ‘‘ If the object of the writer 
was torepresent Gautami’s ‘special claim’ to honour, that is better 
served by supposing that her son and grandson were great kings 
at one and the same time. Every queen belonging to a dynasty in 
power is the mother of a king and grandmother of a king ; and there 
is nothing special in the fact if the son and the grandson bore th« 
title at different times". (2) ''Ifit was a fact that Gautamiputra 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. £73; Die Indischen Inschriften Sc. &c., p. 
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was dead when the cave-temple was dedicated and Pulumfyi alone 
was reigning, we should expect to find the exploits of the latter also 
celebrated in the inscription, but there is not a word in praise of 
him. If Pulumf&yi became king only after Gautamiputra, the latter 
must have died nineteen years before the dedication of the temple, 
anditcertainly is not what one acquainted with the manner and 
motive of Hindu inscription-writers would expect that a king who 
had been dead for nineteen years should be highly extolled in the 
inscription and the reigning king altogether passed over in silence ".* 
Every one ofthese arguments is convincing, but if any further 
arguments of equal cogency are required, they are not wanting. 
Thus, first, both Bühler and Bhagwanlal, on the authority of 
Ptolemy, regard Chashtana (Tiastenes) and Pulum&yi (Polema- 
ios) as contemporaries. And this view is now held by all 
antiquarians of repute. But how can they be contemporaries if 
Pulum&yi and Gautamiputra did not reign conjointly in the manner 
shown before? Because the latest date of Nahapåna -is 46. and, 
according to Bühler and Bhagwanlal's theory, as pointed out above, 
Gautamiputra must have reigned for atleast six years. Add 6 to 46, 
and the total comes to 52. Pulum&yi thus, according to their view, 
ascended the throne in 53 at the earliest, but in 52 Rudradáman was 
living, as the Cutch inscriptions inform us. The latter's grandfather 
Chashtana must, therefore, be supposed to have died before 52. 
Chashtana, who died before Saka 52, cannot thus be a contemporary 
of Pulum&yi who became king in 53. Nay the inscriptions in Násik 
Cave No. 3 themselves strongly repudiate their view. For the inscrip- 
tion, which is dated in the regnal year 24 and which registers a grant 
by Gautamíputra to certain Buddhist monks, speaks of the grantees 
as follows :— 


“etha amhehi pavate Tiranhumhi amka dhama-dáne lene pativasatá- 
nam pavajitána bhikhüna." > 


TRANSLATION. 


(Given) by us to the ascetic mendicants dwelling in the cave, which 
is a pious gift of ours, here on mount Tiranhu. 


What is worthy of note here is that Cave No. 3, in which the inscrip- 
tion is engraved, is spoken of by Gautamiputra as a pious gilt of his 
to the Buddhist mendicants. But as the long inscription in it informs 
us, the cave itself was caused to be made and dedicated to them by 
his mother Gautam? in the regnal year 10 of his son, PulumAyi. 5 


1 Early History of the Dekkan, p. 319 I 7 RD 
? Ep. Ind. Vol. VIU, p. 75. 
* Ibid, y. Go. 
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If cave No. 3, as we have thus seen, was granted in the 1901 year of 
Pulumáyi's reign, and if in the year 24 his father Gautamiputra speaks 
of it as kis own pious gift, is not the conclusion irresistible that 
Gautamiputra was living when the cave in question was made over to 
the Buddhist monks, z.e., in Pulum&yi's 19th. regnal year, and that 
the year 24 of the other inscription, although it records a donation of 
Gautamiputra, must be referred not to his, but to Pulumáyi's reign? 


No doubt can, therefore, be possibly entertained as to Gautami- 
putra and his son having reigned simultaneously together, one in his 
old ancestral dominions and the other in the Dekkan. Now, the long 
inscription in Cave No. 3 says that Gautamiputra rooted out the 
KhakharAta race, and Khakhar&ta has been universally and correctly 
accepted to be the same as Kshaharáta, the name of Nahapane’s 
family, mentioned on his coins and in the inscriptions of his son-in-law 
Ushavadáta. It thus appears that Gautamiputra turned his arms 
against the territory of Nahapana and destroyed the latter's successor 
whosoever he was, or, what is most probable, Nahap&na bimself, as 
his coins are re-struck by Gautamíputra. * In this connection another 
passage from the same inscription requires to be considered which 
mentions his exploits. Therein Gautamiputra is spoken of as having 
conquered SurAshtra and Ákar&vanti. Ákar&vanti, which is really 
Akar-Avanti, denotes the castern and western Málwá respectively. 
And as the name Avanti shows, its capital must have been Ujjain 
(Ujjayini) But at Ujjain, as we have been told by Ptolemy, was 
reigning at this time Tiastenes, who has been identified with Chash- 
tana. What conclusion are we then to draw ? The only conclusion 
possible in my opinion is this, viz., that Gautamiputra Sátakarni and 
his son Pulumáyi, after having destroyed Nahapá&na's family, turned 
their arms against another dynasty of foreigners that was ruling at 
Ujjain, or the Kshatrapa sovereign of Ujjain, Chashtana, having 
observed the growing power of Gautamiputra who had put an end to 
a kindred family of rulers, must have attacked him. ° Whatever the 
cause was, the expedition resulted in the defeat of Chashtana, who, 
together with his son Jayad&man, appears to have been slain in the 
battle. Reasons have been adduced to show that Jayad&man did not 
obtain the throne. We must, therefore, suppose Chashtana, and not 
Jayadáman, to have been engaged in war with Gautamiputra. 
Again, we have seen that the Cutch inscriptions of Rudradáman are 
dated in the [Saka] year 52, which is but six years removed from the 
latest date of Nahap&na. This period of six years is very brief, and 
Rudrad&man’s enjoyment of sovereignty so soon as in the year 52 


1 Above, Vol. XXII, p. 238 ff. 
3 Early History of the Dekkan, p. 39 
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cannot be explained except on the assumption that bcth father and 
son, Chashtana and Jayad&man, were worsted and killed in the battle. 
We have seen above that the long inscription in Cave No. 3 at Nasik 
refers itself to the 19th reenal year of Pulum&yi and speaks of 
Sur&shtra and Ákarávanti as some of the provinces subjugated by 
Gautamiputra. We must consequently suppose that in the year 19 of 
Pulum&yi's reign, which corresponds to the [Saka] year 65, Chashtana’s 
dominions owned Gautamiputra’s sway. But we find that in the 
[Saka] year 52, Rudrad&man was, like his grandfather, Chashtana, 
a king, and must, therefore, be presumed to have regained the lost 
ancestral dominions during this year at the latest. How isthis dis- 
crepancy to be explained? A satisfactory explanation can, I think, 
be here given and also of the force of the word .dvir in the passage 
from the Girnàr inscription quoted above. Soon after rooting out the 
Kshahar&ta family about [Saka] 46, Gautamiputra seized Chashtana’s 
kingdom, but this was re-taken by Rudrad&man shortly before the 
[Saka] year 52. Soon after this Rudrad&man was attacked by Gau- 
tamiputra and the Kshatrapa kingdom seized again, which certainly 
was in the S&tav&hana king’s possession in [Saka] 65, the 19th year 
of Pulumáyi's reign. But, as we have seen, the Girn&r inscription 
of Saka 72 distinctly mentions Sur&shtra and Ákar&vanti, together 
with many provinces as possessed by Rudradáman. We must, there- 
fore, suppose that between 65 and 72 the lost provinces were 
again subjugated by Rudradáman. We thus see that as the 
Girn&r inscription informs us, Rudradáman twice defeated S&takarri, 
ie., Gautamiputra S&takarni, once shortly before Saka 52 and another 
time some year between 65 and 72. 


One point in the passage from the GirnAr inscription remains to be 
cleared up. S&takarni is said therein to have been twice defeated by 
Rudrad&man, but was not destroyed by the latter as their relation- 
ship was not remote. Now, we have to determine, if possible, in what 
relationship they stood to each other. In this connection, one 
Kanhert inscription is invariably referred to. It records the grant of 
a minister of the queen of VAsishthiputra SAtakarni. Her name is 
lost, but she is said to have been the dau ;hter of a Mah&kshatrapa. 
The name of this Mah&kshatrapa is not preserved whole and entire. 
It is, however, all but certain that his name consisted of only two 
letters of which the first is distinctly Ru, and that consequently it must 
be restored to Rudra. But Rudra may stand either for Rudradáman, 
Rudrasimha or Rudrasena. But, in Dr. Bühler's opinion, the form 
of the letters is of the time of Rudrad&mam. Vasishthiputra SAta- 
karni was thus Rudrad&man's son-in-law. Andnow we must see how 
he was related to Gautamiputra SAtakarni. I thinkthe term V&sish- 
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thiputra clearly shows that he toolike Pulumfyi was a son of 
Gautamiputra. One objection perhaps might be raised to this view. 
It might be said that if V&sishthiputra Sátakarni was a son of Gauta- 
miputra SAtakarni, then both father and son bore one and the same 
personal name SAtakarni, which is against the Hindu practice. But, 
in the first place, it hasto be proved that S&takarni is a personal 
name. And secondly, whatever the case may be, the Puránasat any 
rate furnish no less than two instances wherein two consecutive kings 
are called Satakarni. To take one of these, Sundara Sv&tikarna and 
Chakora SvAtikarna of the Matsya-Purana may be mentioned. 
Here Sv&tikarna obviously is intended for S&takarni as will be seen 
by comparing the names with those given in the VAyu-PurAna. 
There can thus be no reasonable objection to Vasishthiputra SAta- 
karni being regarded as a son of Gautamíputra SÉtakerni Again. 
the relationship between Rudrad&man and [Gautamiputra] S&takarni 
said to be not remote is better explained in this manner. For Gauta- 
miputra Sat.karni was the father of Rudrad&man's son-in-law. His 
connection, therefore, with the Mah&kshatrapa was thus by no means 
intimate and can be described only by calling it “ not remote.” 
VI.—.The date of the Márkandeya-Purána. 

The late Prof. H. H. Wilson has written an able paper on the 
Puranas which forms the Preface to his English translation of the 
Vishnu Purana. This paper is still looked upon as an authority on 
these works, and there cannot be the least doubt that what he has 
written about the nature and development of this class of Sanskrit 
literature is full of depth and erudition and can hardly be much added 
to by further study, though the dates assigned by him to the various 
Puránas may be called in question in the light of the present re- 
searches. That paper contains the following remarks regarding the 
date of the M4rkandeya-Purani. 


“Itis not easy to conjecture a date for this Pur&pa. [t is subsequent 
to the Mah&bh&rata ; but how long subsequent, is doubtful. It is, 
unquestionably, more ancient than such works as tne Brahma, 
Padma, and Naradiya Pur&nes; and its freedom from sectarial bias 
is a reason for supposing it anterior to the Bhágavata. At the same 
time, its rartial conformity to the definition of a Purana. and the 
tenor ofthe additions which it nas made to receive legends and 
traditions, indicate a not very remote age ; and, in the absence ofany 
guide to a more positive conclusion, it may, conjecturally, be placed 
in the ninth or tenth century.” 1 

I had elsewhere an occasion to fix the date of the V&yu-Pur&na in 
its present recast form. And let us now see whether a similar thing 


1 Vishnu Purána, Vol L, p., LVI. 
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can be done for the Márkandeya-Purána also. Two years ago when 
I visited Jodhpur for the first time, I seized an opportunity to 
visit its Taw&rikh Mehkmá, which then contained a number 
of inscription stones, stored together, which had been discovered 
in M&rw&r. The earliest of them first attracted my attention. 
It was originally found by Munshi Devi Prasad in the temple 
of Dadhmat m&t& situated between the two villages of Goth and 
Manglod of the Nágaur district, Jodhpur State. The inscription ap- 
parently refers itself to the reign of Dhruhl&na, and records the gifts 
of certain Dadhya Br&hmanas to the goddess Dadhimati. Dadhyas 
are, of course, what are now known asthe D&him& Br&hmanas and 
Dadhimati the same as Dadhmat mát, their tutelary goddess. After 
specifying the donations of the different Dadhya Br&hmanas, the in- 
scription' gives the following verse in praise of the goddess in lines 


n सवेमङ्गलमङ्गल्ये शिवे सवांयेसाध(थि)के i 
अ(श)रण्ये त्राम(त्र्यम्व)के गोरि (1) नारायणि नमोस्तु ते ॥ 


Now, any orthodox Br&hmana, who reads this verse or hears it 
repeated will at once say that it occurs in the Cáazdí-^á/ha or Sapta- 
Sati, which forms part of the well-known M&rkandeya-Purana and is 
known therein under the name of Deví-máhátmya. Now, the date of 
the inscription which is given at the close is 289. Bearing in mind 
the form of the letters, it can reasonably be referred to the Gupta era. 
The date thus becomes equivalent to A. D. 608. We must, therefore 
suppose that the M&rkandeya-Purána, at any rate its section entitled 
the Deví-máhátmya, wherein the verse in question occurs, was popu- 
laras early as the 7th century A.D. But as the existence of the 
Devt-máhátmya as independent of the M&rkandeya-Pur&na has not 
been proved, we may take that to be the date of this Purfna also. 


The Devi-máhátmya may perhaps be not as well-connected as one 
might wish with what precedes and follows it. But we must remem- 
ber that we should not expect in a Pur&na that kind of co-ordination 
of its parts that we meet with in a novel or a drama. The truth of 
the matter is, as Dr. Bhandarkar has said, that ‘‘ most of the exist- 
ing Pur&nas, perhaps all, were written to promote the worship of 
particular deities " and they are, as they exist at present, in their 
recast form.” We must, therefore, suppose that the Márkandeya- 
Pur&na in its recast form was in existence long before A.D. 608, the 
date of the Goth-M&nglod inscription. 

1 I had a mind to edit this inscription, but had to yield to the entreaties of Pandit Ram- 


ji of Jodh, ho, being a DAhim4 Bráhmapa, was naturally anxious to publish it 
प्या f pe J was the only ह early record of his tutelary goddess. His paper will 


appear inthe Seppe Indica. 
* Above, Vol. XX, p. 403. 


ART. VIII.—Bhadind inscription of Paramára Párzapála 
of Vikrama Samvat 1102. 
Bv PANDIT RÁMAKARNA, JODHPUR. 


This inscription was discovered by my late younger brother Pandit 
Syamakarna, who took great interest in archaeological researches. 
It was found on a step-well in the village of Bhádünd in the Gódwár 
district, Jodhpur State. It is incised on a stone measuring 35-24” 
long by 1'-]" broad. Its middle portion from line 3 to line 15 is well 
nigh destroyed. It appears that the last portion only contained 
the names of the eósA/hikas and the amount they subscribed towards 
the funds raised for constructing the step-well. Its first and last 
portions are, of course, fairly well-preserved and go a long way to 
supply the information intended to be given. 


The inscription stone is broken into two, one of which has swerved 
a little from its original position, with the result that the lines of the 
record do not run straight as they did formerly. This is specially the 
case with the lines 14-15. The language of the inscription is Sanskrit 
but is anything but grammatical. With regard tc its text, there are 
only 3 verses at the beginning and the rest is in prose. Its characters 
belong to the northern class of alphabets. They include the some- 
what rare forms of s, n, £, bh, dh, gh, i, and khk. Attention may 
also be drawn to the somewhat archaic form of s in saka (line 9) and 
in sundstra (line 11) which is quite different from that in prastutas-tu 
in line 1. ‘With respect to orthography the following may be noticed ; 
(1) the sign for v has also been used for 6; (2) all consonants follow- 
ing rare doubled ; and (3) there is a tendency to use the dental sibilant 
in place of the palatal. 


The inscription opens with a verse in praise of N&r&yana, Varuna, 
Sarasvati, Ganésa, Gau (cow) and Br&hmana. The novelty of this 
inscription lies in the fact that obeisance is made to Varupa and the 
still more striking feature is that cows and Br&hmanas are associated 
with the venerable gods—a fact never noticed in inscriptions dis- 
covered tiil now. Salutations are offered to R&machandra, of the 
Raghu family, the destroyer of Rakshasas, who is here called the 
donor of the village Bhundipadra, z.e., Bhadind. Verse 3 speaks of 
writing the prasast: for specifying the names of the péshthikas. The 
name of the writer of the prasasti is not given here, which is, how- 
ever, mentioned in lines 12 and 13, as will be seen later on. Line 
2 contains the date, which is the sth of the dark fortnight of Kårtika 
of Vikrama Samvat 1102. The date is given in words in a rather 
round about way but it has been made clear by giving it in figures 
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(ankatah-api). Line 3 informs us that the inscription was engraved 
in the reign of makdrdjddhirdjc Pürnapála of the Paramára dynasty 
and son of Dhandhuka. Heruled over Arbuda-mandala or modern 
Mount Abd. During his reign (1.4) a certain number of Br&hmanas, 
residents of the village of Bhundipadra, having realised the instability 
of this world, caused this step-well to be constructed with a view to 
acquire worldly fame as well as spiritual advancement. Lines 5 to 9 
contain the names and gôtras of the donors, with their fathers’ names 
and the amounts contributed by each, the details whereof are em- 
bodied in the statement below :— 


List of the donors in lines 4—9. 


| 
Name of Name of | Nameof | Name of 
2 donor. Gotra. father. brother. son. Caste, Share. 
" | 
1: |SÓdhaka  ..Atróya  ..|Durgasvà- ०७ Brábmaga . | 10 
min, 
2 [Peeled off ..| ,, s Kr es Brother o m »»|Peeled off, 
०. 1. 
3 {PadmanAbha., Peeled oft ..|Peeled off .. $e ह ल 20 
4 |Madhfsuda-Atréya ..|Rudraśar- is NIA 20 
na. man. 
5 [Pradyumna ..| ,, ..|Madhusf- E 27 5 40 
dana. 
6 [Peeled off. ..| ,, E. » .. Brother | ss » eH 20 
No. 5. 
" . . |Peeled off ..|Peeled off .. we ws E . .| Peeled off. 
Dámédara .. (2237० .- {Rishi oe 55 ue रि 3s ३० 
9 |Sarvadéva ..! Wie a  ,.|Sádhárana, sx Durgáditya. » न 20 
10 |Pe-led off... SAnditya . .|Peeled off .. a Ms Fa . .|Peeled off. 
11. |Rishi .. » | Peeled off .. » °° oe ER m 20 
12 Sridbara — ..|SAndilya ..|Durggata.. rs 5a a न्द 20 
13 |Góvinda .. h ..|Sarvadêva, $e T p ES 20 
14 |Peeled off .. " «(Sarv a-|Brother o ae rs «+ Peeled off. 
déva.) No. 13. 
16 DA üa ..|Peeled off .. |Sangarudra . és " en 4o 
16 |Uddharaga .. 5 ..|Dáüa P Je oe pa ve 4० 
12 [Madhava .. ji walt! 455 «(Brother oi A dj Ga 40 
No. 16. 
18 |Sarvadêva ..'Atréya ..|Mahasvå- ié 4s "m .. |Peeled off. 
min, 
1g |Peeled off  ..|Peeled of.. pim (da-| as » oe ळे 
ra. 
ao | Vihia ve v» ..| dharma .. ew ev e es a 
ar |Sivánanda .. Nd ».|Vihia A $e e 35 " 4 
22 ISarvadéva vs » -.|Mádhava .. oe Sajjana Kshatriya.. 30 
etc, 


REE RA SE SSS SERIF MADNESS SESS 

Line 1015 in eulogy of the step-well as well as of the water thereof 
stating that one can live without food for a month or so, but without 
water no one can remain alive even for one day and night. The well 
is again extolled in line 11 which says that a person who digs a 
well and with the water of which a Bráhmana (observing all the 
six duties imposed upon him by the SAstras) and a cow quench 
their thirst goes straight to heaven together with seven genera- 
tions of his ancestors. The word dushyanti at the end of this line 
(11) leads usto believe that those who pollute the water of a well 
go down to hell. In line 12 is given the name of the person who 
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composed this prasast?, It is given in an azusAtubk verse* and then 
again in prose in line 13 as Ambáditya son of Updahydya Madhava, 
of K&$yapa-gótra. Then a request of the goshshikas is expressed to 
the effect that it is for the inhabitants of the village of Bh&dünd that 
the well was constructed. Line 14 is well nigh destroyed, and no 
sense can be made out of it. But from its last portion it is clear that 
the people should not be anxious even if the wriüng committed to 
this stone belost. This step-well, we are informed, was placed at the 
disposal of the people in general, j.e., left entirely to their care. In 
line 15 the names of the sttradhdras are given, viz., 1.  Dháré$vara, 
2. Déüa, 3. Dévaü and 4. Lahampa$ra. 


We thus see that the inscription refers itself to the reign of Parna- 
pala, who was a Param$Éra byrace and son of Dhandhuka. He 
ruled over Arbuda-maxzdala or modern Mount Abt. The inscription 
is dated V. S. 1102. The inscriptiont of Vasantgadh in the Sirdhi 
State published by Professor Kielhorn belongs to the time ofthis 
Pürnapála, wherein he is also called a Param&ra and son of Dhan- 
dhuka. Vasantgadh is situated near Abi and sois Bh&dünd ; from 
this we may safely conclude that both of these inscriptions relate to 
one and the same ruler. Moreover, the date of Vasantgadh inscrip- 
tion is V. S. 1039 which comes close to the date of our inscription;viz., 
1102. Two inscriptions of Krishnarája? have been discovered at 
Bhinmal in Màrwár, of which one is dated V. S. 1117, and the other 
1123, wherein Krishnarája is stated to have been a Paramára and son 
of Dhandhuka. From this it may safely be inferred that Krishnarája 
was the brother of PurnapAla because the name of the father of both 
is Dhandhuka. Moreover, the date of _Pdrnapala (V. S. 1102) and 
thac of Krishnarája (V. S. 1117) are very near each other. The only 
discrepancy is that the names of their grandfathers are not identical. 
The Vasantgadh inscription states Mahip&la, whereas the Bhinmál 
inscription gives Dévar&jaS as the name of the father of Dhandhuka. 
But this doubt can be removed by the supposition that Mahipala and 
Dévarája were the names of one and the same prince, for instances 
are not wanting of princes being known by more than one name. 


This step-well was constructed by a number of Bráhmanas of 
various gétras who made it over to the people of Bhádünd. Now the 


* Jt is mcntioned in this verse that he has composed it through the grace of goddess 
Sarasvati; in the first verse the same goddess is saluted; there is also a temple dedicated 
10 Sarasvati near this 6lep-well in Bhádünd ; we can, therefore, conclude from these facts that 
these Bráhmagas had a staunch faith in Sarasvoti. 

+ Ep. Ind. Vol. IX p. 10 ff. 

1 History of Gujarat in the Gazcttcer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 472-5. 

$ The name of Dévarája is also met with in the Jálór as well as KirádQ inscriptions, 
but Dévarája of Jálór was the descendant of \ Akpatiraja while that of Kirádà was descended 
from Sindhurája—a fact leading us to believe that in those days there were threc dynas- 
ties of Paramáras, :72., one of Abd, another of Jálór and the third of 11490, 


6 
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descendants of these Br&hmanas, who are called Puróhits, say that 
the village Bhádünd was granted to them by Raghuvanst R&ma- 
chandra, which fact is supported by the second verse of this inscrip- 
tion, vis.— 
be S T . . 
रघुवंस (श) प्रसूतस्तु (१) यातुधानांतकः प्रभुः । 
भुंडिपद्रप्रदातारं त (यस्त) स्मै रामाय त्रे नमः ॥ ” 
It is thus clear that this tradition of these people’ that it was given 


to them by Ramachandra was also prevalent as early as the roth 
century. 


TEXT. 

1.स्वस्ति । [1] wm: श्रोनारायणाय (1) [ नमः श्री ] वरुणा [य च। स-] 
रस्वत्ये गणेशाय (1) नमो गोब्रा (जा) ह्मणाय च ॥ रघुवंसप्रसतस्तुः यातुधानांतक* 
प्रभुः feug (1) तस्मै रामाय वे न [मः ॥ ] 7 7 पथस्फुटेण्णोमे: * 
गोष्ठिकानां महात्मनां । 


2.— सव्वेस्य सुखसंवोधा 5 (1) प्रशस्ता“ लिख्य [ते] ` 7 ॥ [सं] वत्सरशतेषु 
zag दुरोत्तरशताघिकेषु * । अंकतोपि Paras? ११०२ am.) वदि पंचम्यां ५ 
अस्यां संवत्सरमासपक्षदिवसपूब्वायां तिथो a समस्तवृहद्राजावली पूर्व्व । '' 
महाराजाधिराज: (1) S- 

3.— मारान्वयप्रसतञः ओषंघुकसुत: { । ) 7 ` (न्विसित! ) (। )नद 7 7 7 
:””णा 1 रातिवग्गंः (1) श्रोपूण्णेपाल: श्रीमवुदमेडलं '* 
प्रशासति 3 ह्येतास्मिन्‌ काले प्रवत्तेमाने (1) श्रीभुडिपद्रस्थाने '' (1) कतिपयत्रा (जा)- 
ह्यणैः '5 असारसंसारं वुध्वा '° 

4--र्‍आत्मत्रेयजसोपवृधण '7 (1) सुङिलष्ट घटिता या (1) 

साधुसञ्जनहृदयानंदकर (1) श्रीमंत '* शोभना वापीः '° कारापिता: *? । 
तत्र वाप्यां प्रथमः *' oim: “ “१ अतृगोत्रप्रसृतः सोढकः ** दुग्गेस्वामिसुत: & (1) 
दशांसिकः*“ [1] अंशु” १० fu] 


x, Read ९वेश.? ५. Read ९तकः. 3. Read प्रदाता यस्त. 4. Read ° टैनौमभिर्गो.° 
s Read संबोधा, 6. Read प्रशस्तिलि,? 7. Supply मया, 8. Read FPAT.? 9. Read 
SAAT. io. Read कार्तिक, 11. Read qaaal 12, Read ?मदबुंद.? 13. Read प्रशास्ति। ए? 
. Read भुण्डि.° 15. Read STRATA, 16. Read बुद्धवा, 17. Read °श्रेयायशउपवृद्धये. 
Read श्रीमती. 19. Read वापी. ५० Read कारापिता. 21. Read प्रथमो गो.? 
Read CFAO 23. Read ०ऽत्रिगो.? 2१. Read AER दु.° 25. Read Gar द. 
26. Read “शांशिकः | 27. Read अंशाः. 


- on 
o 


I 
» 
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5---तथा तस्यैव दुग्गेस्वामिसुत: ' (1) आत्रे [ यः ] बनु । 
पञ्मनामः । अंझुः २० [॥] तयात्रेयः' मधुसदनः* रुद्रशम्मेसुत:ः (1) 
बाँशांसिकः* [1] अं २० [ ॥ ] तस्यैव 'मधुसूदनसुत’ suu? (1) चत्वारी- 
झांसिकः'° । अं ४० [n] तस्येव 
agaa" 

6.— चुतः drat [ सिक: । अं Qo}? [mma] परिषिसुतः'3 a 
तृंशांसिक'5 [1] अंशु“ ३० [॥ ] तथात्रेयसापारणसुतः सव्वेदेव: [1 ] दुग्गांदित्य:'? 
सुतसमेतस्य सब्वेदेवस्य वाप्यां भाग:'* वींशतिमः'? [ । ] अंकतोपि २० [u] तथा 
[ शांडि ]-- 

4.--्ष्यगोत्रप्रसूतः सुत* (u ) RR: वींशांसिक:” [1] 
अं२० [u] तथा तस्येव दुग्गेटसुत:”३ शांडिल्यगोत्रोत्पन:** श्रीषरः'ऽ (। ) वीशां- 
श्षिकः* [1] अं २० [॥ ] तथा शांडिल्यगोत्रगोवीद:” सन्वेदेवसुतः** diui- 
सिक: [i] अ २० (u ] तथा तस्येव 

8. देवसुतः° (1) त्या ? [a] उअः' संगरुद्रसुतः* चत्वारीशां- 
सिकः [1] अकतो* ४० [॥ ] तस्येव दाउअसुत उद्धरण [1] अंशुः wo [u) 
तथा तस्यैव ॐदाउअसुतः माधव: [1 ] अंशु ४० [n ] तथात्रेयमहरुवामिसु॒तः(।) 
सव्बेदेव*' ( । )ज 


9.—दामो aa: विद्दिअ arai 
ziik: [॥ ] तस्यैव विद्देअसुत# सिवानं [द] तु मध्ये चतुथो- 
सिकः [1] अं ४ [1] तथा aorta” (1) *क्षतृयमाधवसुतः** सज्जनादिसुते* 


४. Read दुरगस्वामिनः मुत. 2 Read अशाः 1. Read HAY म.? ५. Read "दनो रु.? 
s Read स्ततो. 6. Read MTR: I 7 Read मधुक्तदनस्य, 8. Read सुतः. 
9. Read Wgmm,? 7०. Read "रिशांशिकः | 1. Read ९सूदनस्य. 12. Read विशांशिकः- 
५३ Read काइयप RAGAN. 14. Read दामोदराखि,? 15. Read "शांशिकः, 16. Read apy. 
w. Read CRARO 18. Read भागो [42 19 Read "शतितमः 20. Read ga? 
at Read E CIE Aa 22. Read ०शांशिकः. . 23. Read दुग्गेटस्य- 24. Read “त्रोत्पत्नः. 
as. Read “परे, 26. Read विशांशिक:. 27. Read गोविन्दः. 28. Read सतो ag. Read 
विशांशिकः. 3० Read देवस्य HT: 37. Read OF: ३०. Read gau? 33- Read 
°रिज्ञांशिकः, ३५. Read “तोऽपि. 35. Read दाउअस्य. 36. Read डद्धरणः, 37- Read 
अंशाः. 38. Read दाउअस्य. 39. Read gat "T? 40 Read अशाः. 41. Read ° देवः. 
4» Read Tay वि.? 4३. Read ०शांशिकः, 44. Read विहिअस्य HW: शेवा. 45. Read 
°्थाशिकः, 46. Read मवंदेवस्य, 47. Read क्षत्रिय. 48. Read सुतस्य, 4» Head YA: 
7 
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ae धर्म्मेमचलवृद्धि: [1] sig? [॥ ] 
10.— म यां च ganii: 
व । तिष्ठते 5 wem [ हितो ] मासं marda च । (1) es 
न तिष्ठंति यावत्सलिलवर्जिता” । सग्रजन्मेषु ये पाशी महिश्दयपी तथा ( ? ) दूरं £ 


11,--- कभूताव पताः owed 
[चंड] सी e [॥] यस्य कूपे तु वितृष्णोर षटकम्मों रोहिणी 
बुभौ * (1) [ स सप्त ] gest: सा (।) सुनासीर (1) पुरं ona ॥ दूषयंति 


1 2. चचद राहिता तस्माद्वाप 
अत्र स्थाने रियं ° au: पिष्टा (1) श्रियान्विता । सरस्वातिप्रसादेन'' अंवादित्येन'* 
शोभनाः'3 । तथा लिखितमिदं मया । '* कास्यपगोत्रप्रसू [ त ] 


1 3.—उपाध्यायमाथवसुतेन (0) '5 अंबादित्यन्या [ सेन। ] [म] 
या लिखितं तत्सन्वंमार्येः क्षमितंव्यभंः'£ प्रमाणमितिः'' ॥ अपरं समस्तश्रीभंडिपद्र- 
लोकं (1) wei गोष्ठिका: करमकुलींकृत्वा'” विज्ञापयंति । यथा लोककृते 


14---लोकमाहात्मवद्धिता? गोष्ठिका येन देवद 
हन्मः > खसितपाषाणे ?' त्रातिचांता “ समस्तलोकेने aded 7 । कीं” बहुना 5 
x4 वापिः लोकोत्संगे क्षिप्ताः”? । प्रभुयेदेवेछति’ त 

I$.— अस्वप न । अत्र सूत्रधारा- 
पिः? चत्वारि 3” । धारेइवर । देउअ । देवउ । लहंपश्रेति ॥ 


1,» The letter @ is engraved bclow the linc. 2. Read 9 अबचला, a Read 
अजाः. a Read शुभां गति. s Wrong for 'तिष्ठति’ which would not have 
suited the metre. 6. Read armar. 7. Read वितृष्णो तु for sake of metre. 8. Read 
उभौ, o Read इये. 1०. Read वापी. ?. Read सरस्वती.? 1२. Read अम्बा.” 
ig. Read शोभना. 14. Read काइयप.° :. Read अम्बा.? :6. Read क्षन्तव्यं, 17. Bead 
Oferta. 38. Read *मञ्जलीकू.? 19. Read "माहात्म्य.? 20. Read भङ्गः, 21. Read 
खचित. 22. Read Rra. 23. Read कचेव्या. a4. Read कि. 23. Read «mt. 
16, Read वापी. :7. Read क्षिप्ता, 2९. Read ° वेच्छति, <9. Read "धारा अपि. go. Read 


चत्वारः. 


ART. [X.—Some words of Chronological interest, 


By B. C. Mazumpar, M.R.A.S. 


1. Malaya.—In the languages of the Indo-Aryans, ‘ Malaya’ is 
the name of a particular mountain (Malaya-giri) in Southern 
India. It is regarded as the fabulous seat of the spring-breeze 
(Malaya Samirana).  Pleasantness of the south wind is considered 
to be due to its being laden with the cool aroma of :sandalwood 
trees which grow on the mountain. The spring-breeze is also 
supposed, in similar poetic fancy, to be tainted with the poisonous 
breath of serpents ; and so it is that the lovers created by the poets 
pine for something indefinite at the touch of the vernal breeze. 


The Tamil word ‘ Malai’ ( [52 6d ), as well as the Malayalam 
word ‘ Mala’ ( 2 £a), means mountain in general, and not any parti- 
cular mountain. The name Malayalam, I need hardly state, owes its 
origin to the mountanous character of the country; and one principal 
serpent-worshipping aboriginal tribe of the country is known by the 
name ‘ Malayer’. As a fact, sandalwood trees do grow in Malabar. 


From these facts I infer that the word malaya was borrowed from 
the people of the South, at a time when neither Tamil nor Malayalam 
was known to the borrowers. Even with superficial knowledge of the 
languages, the word mountain could not be understood to mean 
a particular mountain, and the word ‘giri’ could not be affixed 
to the word Malaya. The character ascribed to * Malaya-Samirana 
shews that the physical aspect of Malabar was generally known, 
when the word was borrowed. But this knowledge also must then 
have been confined to a very limited few; for, otherwise the 
* Malayagiri' could not be given a mythical and fabulous character. 
Southern India was then known, but there was no social contact 
established. 


For these reasons, I consider that ‘ Malaya-Samirana’ of Sanskrit 
literature, must at least be of post-Asoka date. 


2. Mína.—l need not point out that this word now means fish in 
Sanskrit. But I am doubtful if the word occurs in any Sanskrit liter- 
ature which in date is older than 200 B.C. It is well known that the 
Pandyas of the Tamil-speaking country had Mina for their principal 
tribal deity. The history of Minaksi Devi of Madura being only ot 
recent date, I am strongly of opinion thatthe old deity has undergone 
a transformation to bring about a reconciliation between the old fish 
worship and the newly introduced worship of Civa and his consort. 
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As the word is not Vedic in origin (as far as I could ascertain it), it 
must have been borrowed by the Aryans when social contact with the 
Pandyas was established. Taking advantage of the old story of 
Manu and Matsya (fish), the name Mina was given to the new Avatàr 
of Vishou as a conciliatory measure. It must also be noted that the 
Kandhs also use the word Mina to mean fish in their own aboriginal 
language.' 


3. Ghogo.—We get this word meaning horse, in Hemchandra's 
Deginama-mila, as a Deci word not derived from Sanskrit. Gorramu is 
the Telugu form of it, where ‘mu’ is merely an affix usually added to 
similar words. It is curious that Gorrà is also the word used in 
Barisal in Eastern Bengal. ‘Ghotaka’ as the Sanskritised form of it, 
must be later than Mahabhasya in date, since use of any Deci word 
in Sanskrit is distinctly prohibited in that work. 


4. Tulasi.—The leaves of this aromatic plant are held universally 
to be specially sacred as an offer to Vishnu. Neither the name nor 
the use of it is known to any Vedic literature. As this word is 
also mentioned in Hemchandra's Nama-mala asa Deci word, my 
remarks regarding ‘Ghodo’ apply to it. 


5. Hedimbo.—This name in the form of a Deci word of a tribal 
god of uncertain origin, is interesting to note, in Hemchandra's 
Nama-mala. We find the name of Ganega to be Heramba in the 
interpolated introductory chapter of Mahabharata. 1 have shown it in 
a Magazine of Bengal (Vangadar$ana of 1310 Beng. year, p. 387) 
that the worship of Ganega as an affiliated son of Parvati, was wholly 
unknown to the Hindus previous to the 6th century A.D. The date 
of the Puranas dealing with Ganega should be considered with 
reference to it. 


3 €f also Kanarese Minu ( Ed.) 


ART. X.— Noles on some Pali words. 
Bv B. C. Mazumpar, M.R.A.S. 


1. ° 5, B. E., Vol. XI—page rs, verse 21—'', . . went away. 
- + e bowing to the Blessed One and keeping him on their right as 
they past him." The italicised portion represents the translation of 
the phrase ‘‘Padakkhinakkatta .” In the light of the custom of making 
* Pradaksina’ still now in vogue in India, I suggest the following 
alteration in the translation :—'' (They) walked around the Blessed 
One, by keeping him to their right, (when they) went away." 


2. Jbid—page 71, verses 17 and 18—Difference between Kha- 
daniyam and Bhojaniyam has not been noted in the translation. 
From the context it appears that by ‘ Khadaniyam’ was meant what 
was eaten as staple food, while ‘ Bhojaniyam ' indicated what was 
prepared as a dish of special delicacy. 


3. dbid—page 82, verse $54—''Fold, . . . . a robe in 
four . . . ." To fold in four is certainly very literal in transla- 
tion. But the idiomatic expression of the text conveys only the mean- 
ing of folding the robe without any reference to the number of folds. 
The Oriya idiom ‘‘ kapda cautibà " means to fold a cloth, no matter 
how many the folds may be. 


4. Jbid.—page 146, verse 1—'' At the hermitage called * Miga- 
daya’ is what we get in translation of *'lsipatane Migadaye’”. 
The suggestion that ‘ Patana’ means ‘alighting ground’ is ridiculous. 
The word is a contraction of Sanskrit ‘Pattana.’ ‘* Where the 
Risis fell, t.e., where the Risis resided,” cannot be seriously maintain- 
ed. ‘Isipatana’ (Risipattana) does not mean a hermitage. The 
Ácramas or Tapovanas of the sages were never called * Pattana.’ 


‘Pattana’ originally was a port town either at the confluence of 
rivers, or at the mouth of a river falling into the sca. Later on, big 
trading towns, and even small towns of some importance were so 
named. 


Again, Migadavah means usually a park in Sanskrit, perhaps 
because of its rearing or keeping deer in the parks. 
The translation should therefore be:—''In a park of the place 


called Rispattana." This Risipattana seems to have been a suburban: 
town of Benares. 


9 Sacred Hooks of the Fast. 
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5. bid--page  222.— The English equivalent for the oth 
fetter—Uddhacca, seems to be haughtiness and not self-righteous- 
ness, for the word appears to have been derived from Sanskrit Aud- 
dhatya. 


6. Ibid—page 293.—I think Asava was derived from Asuh (life; 
As--tan). In the light of the list of the Asavas, and also with reference 
to the derivation I have suggested, I think, that the word ‘asavas’ 
means what are born of life, i.e., what the flesh is heir to, 


7. S. B. E., Vol. X., Part I11.—Padhana Sutta, verse 4—1 sug- 
gest the substitution of ‘‘are gathered” for ‘‘are woven to thee" in the 
translation of Ciyate. 


8. Ibid—verse 25.—Kacchi  (kaksat) of the text has been 
omitted in the translation, and '' String of his " is not warranted by 
the text. ‘‘ The lute slipped down from his arm-pit " seems to be the 
right translation. 


9. S.B. E., Vol. XIII, pp. 154-157—By Pada-kathalikum I under- 
stand the wooden shoe (called Khadam in Bengal, but Aafhala or 
Kathau in Orissa) in use in India is meant. Kathala also means in 
Orissa the wooden howda—the seat on the back of an elephant. 


10. I failed to understand properly the meaning of the word Patta- 
Jima as occurs in Ambapàli$ poem in the Theri-gatha (E. Miiller’s 
edition). The Paramathadipani of Dhammapala does not make the 
meaning clear. I do not understand what ' Kadalima ' as used by 
Dhammapala means. In describing a beautiful set of teeth, the 
seeds of pomegranate are usually mentioned by the poets. But it is 
difficult to connect Pattalima with Dalima. 


Art. XI.—Seshánanta. 


Bv PROFESSOR V. S. GHATE, M.A. 


1. Ofthe several commentaries on SivAditya’s SaptapadArthi,' 
one is Pad&rthachandrik& written by Sesh&nanta. The author, to 
judge from the commentary, seems to be very learned ; he masters a 
style which is flowing and perspicuous, and possesses neither the 
rude simplicity of old works nor the elaborate artificiality of modern 
works on NyAya. He is neither very concise nor diffuse, but always 
follows the golden mean, discussing important points atlength, but 
passing over simple passages altogether unnoticed. Sometimes he 
differs boldly from the routine explanations, though his explana- 
tions may not be always acceptable, and thus now and then has an 
air of originality about himself. That Sesh&nanta's commentary was 
once regarded as a work of meritis clearly proved by the fact that 
there are at least two commentaries on the same, by Ke$avabhafta 
and Nrisimh&charya. Who this Seshananta was and when he lived, 
it is proposed to discuss in this article. 


2. About the personal history of Sesh&nanta, almost nothing is 
known, as the author is quite silent about himself, At the end of the 
commentary in question, we have, 


‹ गुरुशाङ्गेधरेण बोधबीजं 
यदनन्ते निदधे बुधास्तदीयम्‌ । 
इममडूरमादर: फले चेत्‌ 


न Red पदार्थचन्द्रिकास्यम्‌ ॥ 
इति श्रीमदशेषविद्यापारगजगद्कुरुशेषानन्तविरचिता सकलबालबोधिका सप्तपदार्थी 
टीका पदार्थचन्द्रिकाख्या समाप्ता ॥ › 


From this,we learn that Seshánanta must have occupied a very high 
rank as he calls himself * the teacher of the world' (jagadguru), a 
title which is only applied to great priestly teachers like Sankar&- 
chárya whose duty it was to go from one end of the world to another, 
preaching Dharma to the populace, and whose word was authori- 
tative in all matters relating to the same, He also acknowledges 
S&rügadhara as his teacher, and, it should be noted, refers to himselt 
by the bare name Ananta. 


3. Of the two commentaries on Padarthachandrik&, one is named 
Pad&rthachandrika-tippani written by Kesavabhatta.* The colophon 


1 For this, see p. 3a and ff. J. B. B. R. A. S. No. LXIII. 
* The Deccan College Collection possesses a MS. of this—No. 327 of 1879-80. 
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at the end of the MS. which, unfortunately, wants the first two-thirds 
of the work, runs thus— 


* इति श्रीमन्महामहोपाध्यायविद्वन्मुकुटमाणिक्यमाध्यन्द्नीयलोगाक्षगोत्रसंभूत- 
श्रीमत्केशवभइतनूजानन्तभद्टमुतकेशवभट्रविरचिता पदार्थचन्द्रिकाटिप्पणी समाप्ता ॥ 
इन्दुनेत्रशरभूमिते शके 
चैत्रकृष्णपतने विकारिणि i 
तर्कतन्त्रविदनन्तटिप्पणीं 
भट्टेशवसुधीरटीकयत्‌ ॥ ' 


From this it is clear that Kesavabhatta wrote this tippani on the work 
of Ananta well-versed in the Science of Tarka, in the Saka year 
1521, ४.८., 15५9 A.D. He also calls himself the son of Anantabhatta 
who was himself the son of KeSavabhaita of the Log&ksha family 
and M&dhyandina S&kh4. Thus Seshánanta must be dated before 
1599 A.D. 


4. The same KeSavabhatta has also written another independent 
treatise on Ny&ya, named NyAyachandrikA, of which there is a 
MS. in the collection of the late Professor Jinsivale, Poona. The work 
deals with the sixteen padárthas of Gautama, and begins thus :— 


* आराधकेप्सितफलाधिकदानदक्षा 
दाक्षायणी दलितपद्ममनोहराक्षी । 
साकारभाग्यमित्र यस्य नमोस्तु तस्मे 
विश्वेश्वराय भवभीतिभिदे भवाय ॥ 
याच्छिष्येजगतीतलं qd यस्तर्कविद्यामयः 
sfera ( गा ? ) क्षिकुलारविन्दतरणिर्माध्यन्द्नः केशवम्‌ । 
यः प्रासूत सदाशिवाइप्रिकमलद्वन्द्रेकनिष्ठ परम्‌ 
भट्यनन्तमहं नमामि पितरं साम्बं कृाम्भोनिधिम्‌ ॥ 
सकलन्यायसिद्धान्तमबगम्य यथामति | 
भश्टश्रीकेशवेनेषा क्रियते न्यायचन्द्रिका ॥ ' 


The MS. is incomplete, stopping at the fourteenth padártha, vis., 
‘Chhala’. The scribe writes at the end of the MS. * इत्यपूर्णेयं न्याय- 
छिद्घान्तचन्द्रका । अथ जातिः। and the last leaf is left half-blank ; so there 
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isreason to think that the original work itself was perhaps left 
incomplete. The date of writing the MS. is thus given :— 


* संवत्‌ द्विवेदाब्धिशशाडुवर्ष 
भादे सिति epe रवौ च । 
श्रोशामजेनेयमलेखि न्याय- 
पदैकपूर्वा खलु चन्द्रकेयम्‌ ॥ ' 


Thus the MS. is written in Samvat 1742, i.e., 1686 A.D., about 75 
years after the work was actually written by the author. 


5$. Now I am inclined to think, though I must confess that there 
are no sufficient and convincing proofs, that this Kes$avabhatta should 
be the son of SeshAnanta called by the name Anantabhatta in both the 
works mentioned above. One argument in favour of this conjecture 
is the second verse at the beginning of Ny&yachandrik&a, where 
Bhatta-Ananta is described as being ‘one by whose disciples the 
surface of the world was occupied,’ which very well ccrresponds with 
the title ' Jagadguru.’ 


6. So also the similarity of names PadArthachandrikd and Ny&ya- 
chandrik& points in the same direction. We see, for instance, that 
Visvanátha, the author of SAhityadarpana, names his commentary on 
Mammata's Kávyaprakáóa, as Rávyadarpana ; so also NaépeSabhatta 
gives the name Udyuta to his two commentaries on Kaiyata's Bh&- 
shya-pradipa and Govinda's KAvya-pradipa. Carrying the analogy a 
little further, we should not be surprised, if the son imitates his 
father in calling his work by the name ‘ Chandrika.’ Though these 
are not convincing proofs, still it must be allowed for certain that the 
conjecture does not in any way contradict the date of Sesh&nanta, 
fixed upon by independent arguments, as will be seen later on. 


7. Seshánanta, the author of Pad4rthachandrik4, has also written 
another work! NyAyasiddhantadipaprabhi, a commentary on the 
Ny&yasiddhántadipa of Sassdhara. The colophon at the end of the 
work and of each section runs thus :— 


“इति श्रीसकलसा मन्त चक चूडामणि मरीचिमज्जरीपरागापिञ्जरितचरणकमलकलिकर्णावतार- 
शीमत्प्रतापराजोयोजितरोषानन्तविरचितायां न्यायसिद्धान्तदीपभ्रभायामीश्वरप्रकरणम्‌ । ! 
In the beginning of the work the author also refers to his teacher, 
Sarngadhara. The MS. was written in Si mvat 1626, że., 1569 A.D 
Thus Seshánanta must be placed before 1569 A.D. He mentions a 


3 See Peterson's Report on MS. for 7892-05, page 179, and his Catalogue of Ulwar MSS. 
(1892), page 31, No. 735 
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king named Pratápar&ja,! about whom, however, nothing can be 
positively known. 


8. That Seshánanta must be placed even before 1567 A.D., follows 
from the fact that there is a MS. of Pad&rthachandrik& in the collec- 
tion of the late Professor Jinsivale, Poona, written in Samvat 1623, 
A$vina month, z.e., 1567 A.D. Thus the terminus ad quem for the 
time of Sesh&nanta is 1567 A.D. 


9. While criticising the definition of * SAmAnya’ SeshAnanta refers 
to Kiranavaliprak4sa thus :— अन्ये तु दब्यकिरणावलीप्रकाशानुसारेण समंवेतपदे 
वृत्तिमन्मात्रपरमडूमैकृत्याभावसमवाययोरतिञ्यातिनिरासायेकमित्याचक्षते । ' So also, 
while describing the destruction of things, the author refers to 
Kusumánjaliprakása thus :—* ag तथा उभयनाइाजन्यद्रव्यनाशे का गतिरित्या- 
क्षिप्य पृथंगेव तत्तद्व्यक्त्योः कार्यकारणभावम्रह इति कुसुमाञ्जलिप्रकाशकृतोक्तं तचिन्त्यम्‌ । ' 
Now the author of both these works, Vardhamána, the son of 
GarigesopAdhyAya, is generally put in the 11th century? A.D., so 
that Sesh&nanta cannot be earlier than the 11th century A.D. 


10. While criticising the definition of ‘Samsk4ra’, the author 
remarks— अत एवाहुः | ' यजातीयसमुत्पाद्य ” इत्यादीति मतम्‌ (qu । !. Now the 
definition of ‘Samsk4ra’ in the Táàrkikaraksh& of Varadarája is 
found to begin exactly in the same way— 


* यजातीयसमृप्ताग्स्तजातीयस्य कारणम्‌ | स्वयं यस्तद्विजातीयः संस्कारः स गुणा मतः ॥'* 


And a similar definition is nowhere found as far as I remember’ ; 
so that I believe thatin this passage the author had nothing but 
Varadarája's definition before him. Now Varadar4ja very probably 
helongs to the latter half of the 11th century or the first half of the 
12th century; since he many times refers to Udayan&chárya and 
VAchaspatimigra as authorities, and since his work is commented 
upon by one Jh&napiirna, who calls himself a pupil of Vishnusw&min, 
very probably, the accepted founder of the Vallabha Sect, coming 
alittle before Madhvàchárya.: Thus Seshánanta also cannot be 
earlier than the middle of the 12th century A.D. 


it. Seshánanta must also come after the well-known Madhavh- 
. Ch&rya, since he refers to his Dh&tuvritti, in the course of comment- 


1 I may note here that there ruled at Vizayanagara a king named Pratápadeva Raya 
between 1419 and 1446 A.D. (See A Forgotten Empire, by Sewell, pp. 78, n and 404.) Vira 
Pratápa Deva R4ya styled as 'Mahámandalesvara" 1s mentioned in a n inacription 
of Saka 1453. shánanta's time also falls thereabout, as will be seen later on. May this 
Prat4pa Deva Raya be the same as the Pratáparája mentioned by Seshánanta ? No con- 
«lusion can be arrived at in the absence of any decisive proof. 

2 See J. B. B. R. A. S. No. LXIII, pp. 33, 34° 

+ TarkikarakshA (Benares), p. 147 

* Atleast it is not found in Prasastapada’s Bhashya, on the Vaiseshika Sütras, NyAaya- 
kandali, a commentary on the same, Tarkabh4sh4, Tarkasangraha and Dipská. 


See Introduction to Tárkikarakshá (Benares, Pandit). 
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ing upon the word Sambhu occurring in the very first verse' of 
Saptapadí&rthi. ‘st भवत्यस्मादिति व्युत्पत्तिरपादाने डुप्रत्ययाभावाचिन्त्योति माधव?* 
And M&dhaváchárya is known to belong to the r4th Century A.D., 
a contemporary of kings Bukka and Harihara.” Thus Sesh&nanta 
cannot be placed earlier than the r4th century A.D. 


12. In connection with the explanation of the same word, Viz., 
* Sambhu,' SeshAnanta further remarks—' अत एव योगपरसञ्जतकान्तादिन- 
तिव्युदासार्थं प्राचीनविशेषणोपादानमिति निरस्तम्‌ '. I think that this is a refer- 
ence to nothing but another commentary on Saptapadárthi, by 
Jinavardhanasüri; since, this latter does take the word 'Sambhu' 
in an etymological sense and only in that way, and explains the pro- 
priety of other words in the verse, as serving to exclude all other 
things than God Sankara, which may be etymologically expressed 
by the word Sambhu. He remarks thus :—' श॑ भवाति अस्माद्‌ इति amy: 


इति कृत्वा स्तरक्वन्दनादर पेन म: स्यात्‌ aera गरवे इति.' 


13. Soalso,a little later on, while explaining the meaning of the 
particle ‘eva,’ in the same verse, Seshánanta remarks—'Ydq एव 
निमित्तायैव नोपादानायेत्यर्थ: इति g व्यस्तत्वादुंपेक्ष्यमू । स्तुत्यनुपयागादकायेव्यावतेकै- 
वकारव्याख्यानवठ्‌ |’. Herein Sesh4nanta refutes two ways of construing 
‘eva,’ one, with the word ‘hetave,’ the expression ‘hetave eve’ 
meaning ‘to one who is only the operating cause, and not the 
material cause,’ and the other, with the word ‘ jagatAm,’ the expres- 
sion ‘ jagatám eva’ meaning ‘ of the created things only and not the 
eternal things.’ This also is, I think, a refutation of Jinavardhana- 
5011, who mentions both these interpretations and only these, as 
follows :— 


* हेतवे जगतामेवोति । गच्छन्तीति जगन्ति अनित्याः पदाथी इत्यर्थः । तेषां हेतवे निमित्त- 
कारणाय | एवकारोऽवधारणार्थः । ततो जगतामनित्यानामेव न नित्यानां हेतुरिति । अथवा 
अझवादिवत्रापादानकारणाय किन्तु जगतां हेतवे एव निमित्तकारणांयैव । '. 


14. It cannot be said that Seshánanta, in the two passages above, 
may have referred to the MitabhAshint of MAdhava-Sarasvati, another 
commentary on Saptapad4rthi ; for in connection with the explana- 
tion of the word ‘ Sambhu,’ MAdhava-Sarasvati gives both the kinds 


2 I quote the (ull verse here as I have to refer to it again. 
* हेतवे जगतामेव संसाराणेवसेतवे i 
प्रभवे सर्वविद्यानां शाम्भवे गुरवे नमः ॥ ' 
2 See page 75, Vol. I. Dhatuviitti, (Bibliotheca Sanskrita, Mysore) The same linc is 


also quoted in Tattvabodhini (Pánini III, 2-180, p. 491, Nirnaysagar cdition). 
3 For Mádhaváchárya, sec J. B. B. R A. S.. No. LXM, p. 367 and ff. 


go SESHANANTA. 


of interpretation,' yaugika as well as rüdha ; thus there is no point 
in refuting him. As for the second passage, MA&dhava-Sarasvati 
first of all mentions the very interpretation accepted by SeshAnanta, 
and secondly, though he mentions two more interpretations," he does 
not atall refer to the second of the two interpretations refuted by 
Sesh&nanta. 


15. Thus, I believe, that Sesh&nanta in the two passages referred 
to above tries to refute Jinavardhanasüri than whom he cannot, 
therefore, be earlier. Now this Jinavardhanasüri, was high-priest 
of the Kharatara gachchha frem 1405 A.D. to 1419 A.D.* Thus this 
date would furnish the terminus a quo for the time of Sesh&nanta. 


16. Thus Sesh&nanta lived between 1410 A.D. and 1567 A.D., 
whether he be the father of Kesavabhatta referred to above or not, 
and whether his Pratápar&ja be the PratApa Deva Riya II of 
Vizayanagar or not. 


* शं सुखं भवत्यस्मादिति व्युत्पत्त्या ख्रकवन्दनादेनेमस्कारः कृतः स्यात्नेश्वरस्यात आह गुरवे 
इति। .--....-..-< TAM सर्वे Wal व्युत्पत्ना एवाते पक्ष माश्रित्य व्यास्त्यातमू | विप्रसंभ्यो ड्वसं- 
ज्ञायामिति a मितद्रवादिभ्यभ्षोते वार्तिकिनासउज्ञायां डुप्त्ययविधानाच Wyner यौगिको 
व्योख्यातः । अथ पुराणादिप्रसिद्धिबलाच्छम्भृशदः परमेश्वरे रूढ इति पश्षमाशित्येदमेवोत्तरार्द 
व्याख्यायते । शाम्भवे परमेश्वराय ... ++. (Saptapadarthi, pp. 2, 3. Vizayanagar Sanskrit Series.) 

° ‹ जगतामेवोति एवकारः कात्स्न्यवाची अत्र्ययानामनेकार्थेत्वात्‌। -.. अथ वा एवकारः 
भिन्नक्रमः हेतवे एवोति । स चायोगान्ययोगत्यवच्छदार्थः। जगतां हेतुत्वं इश्वरस्य सदा वतेते न 
ठ कदाचिन्नास्तीति। ... ... यद्दा हेतवे निमित्तकारणांयेव न तु वेदान्तिवदुपादानकारणायापीति 
array P (Saptapad4rthi p. 8. Viz. Sk. Scries.). 

> See Dr. Bhandarkar's Report on MSS for 1882-83, p. 25. 


ART. XI1—Bhdmaha, the Nyasa and Magha. 


By P. V. KANE, M.A., SOME TIME AG. PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT, 
' 
J 
ELPHINSTONE COLLEGE, BOMBAY. 


Professor K. B. Pathak contributes a very interesting article øn 
Bhimaha and the Nyasa to the Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for 1908 (No. LXIII, Vol. XXIII). In 
that article he controverts the view of Professor Kielhorn that Magha 
could not have referred to the Nyasa in Sióupalavadha Il. 112, and. 
conclusively proves that chronology entirely supports the interpre- 
tation put upon the abovementioned verse by Vallabha and Mallina- 
tha. Incidentally, he arrives at the conclusion that Magha should 
be placed at the end of the 8th century of the Christian era. The. 
great importance of the article lies in the fact that it not only conclu- 
sively establishes the point raised by it, but also helps us in settling 
some other important chronological points. In the following lines, 
an humble attempt is made to deduce from the materials supplied by 
Professor Pathak some conclusions about Vàmana, the rhetorician 
and to supplement the information about Magha, Bhamaha and the 
Nyasa given by Professor Pathak. 


The date of Magha can be arrived atin a different manner also. 
The Dhvanyálóka of Anandavardhana quotes (on p. 114 of the 
निर्णयसागर edition) a verse from the Sigupalavadha (V. 26, त्रासाकुलः qf- 
पतर्न्पारेतो निकेतान्‌ &c.). From the Rájataranginf (V. 34 मुक्ताकणः शिवस्वामा 
कविरानन्दवर्धनः । प्रथां रत्नाकरश्जागात्साम्राञ्येऽवन्तिवर्मणः ॥ ) we know that Ananda- 
vardhana flourished under Avantivarman, king of Kasmir (855 
A,D.—883 A.D.). Therefore Màgha must be earlier than 850 A.D. 

Vàmana in his Kávyàlamkara-sütravritti (p. 52, Nirnaya edition ; 
P. 135 of Benares ed.) quotes the verse उभौ यदि व्योग्नि पृथक्प्रवाहावाकाशर्ग- 
गापयसः पतेताम्‌ । तेनोपमीयेत तमालनीलमामुक्तमुक्तालतमस्य वक्षः ॥ from Sisupala- 
vadha (111,8.); besides Vàmana's sútra न पादादौ खल्वादयः (४.1. 5.) appears 
to refer to the words of Migha निधीरितेडर्थ लेखेन wart खलु वाचिकम्‌ 
(Sisupalavadha II, 70). Thus Magha is earlicr than Vimana. 
The date of Vimana is far from being settled. The state of the 
authorities on this point stands in this way: — 


Dr. Cappeller, in his edition of Vamana’s Kavyalamkara-sitravritti, 
argued that Vamana must be later than 1000 A.D. onthe strength of 
the fact that Vimana mentions a Kavirija who was identified by the 
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learned Doctor with the author of the Raghava-pandaviya. Dr. 
Cappeller further identified the author of the Kavyalamkaravritti 
with the author of the Kàsika. Max Müller ('India.what can it teach 
us?' p.338 ff) dissented from Dr. Cappeller and showed that the 
Kasiki could not have been written later than 660 A.D. He left the 
question of the identity of the two Vamanas unsettled. Professor 
Pischel (Introduction to Sringaratilaka of Rudrata) controverted the 
view of Dr. Cappeller (p. 25), expressed it as his opinion that Dandin 
is earlier than Vàmana and said (p. 26) that there was nothing 
to prevent us from placing Vàmana later than the 8th century A.D. 


We shall first deal with the question of the identity of the two 
Vamanas, viz, the Vàmana who had a hand in composing the 
Kasiki and the Vàmana who is the author of the Kavyalamkara- 
sütra and Vritti. It is here that Professor Pathak’s article is of great 
service. He proves that the Nyasa has been referred to by Magha 
and we have shewn above that Màgha is quoted by Vamana in his 
Sütravritti. The position of the four writers may be shown bya 
table :— 

Kasika, composed hy Vamana and Jayaditya. 


Nyàsa, a commentary on the above. 


Magha, in Sisupalavadha JI. 112 mentions the Nyasa. 


Vamana, the author of काब्यालंकार सूत्रवृत्ति quotes a verse from 
Magha. 


It is clear trom the above that the Kasika is separated from 
Vamana, the author of Kavyalamkara-sitravritti by along interval 
of time. 


There is also another way in which we arrive at the same conclusion 
as regards the identity of the two Vamanas. Professor Max Müller, 
as said above, showed (in his ‘India, what can it teach us'?) that the 
Kasika could not have been composed later than 660 A.D. We shall 
show below that the Kavyalamkdrasitra of Vàmana cannot have 
been written earlier than 750 A.D. From these two independent 
lines of reasoning it follows that the Vàmana, one of the authors of 
the Kasika is quite distinct from the Vamana, the author of the 
Kavyalamkarasütra. 

We shall now deal with the question of the date of Vamana. 


(a) Pratiharenduraja, the commentator of Udbhata, refers to Vamana 
as an authority on the Alamkirasástra (see Fol. 55, so, 61 of the 
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Deccan College MS.)  Pratiharenduraja was a pupil of Mukula, 
the author of the अभिधावृत्तिमातृका and son of Kallata. Kallata flourished 
in the reign of Avantivarman as said in the Rájatarangini V. 66 


अनुग्रहाय लोकानां भट्टश्रीकक्ठादयः। अवन्तिवर्मणः काले fu भुवमवातरन्‌॥ 


As Avantivarman reigned from 855 A.D. to 883 A.D., Mukula 
must have flourished about goo A. D. 


Mukula’s pupil, Pratiharenduraja, cannot therefore be later than 
the middle of the roth Century. Sc Vamana cannot be placed later 
than about goo A.D. 


(b) Abhinavagupta often quotes the Sutras of Vamana. One 
reference, however, is very significant for our purpose. On p. 37 of 
his Lóchana, Abhinavagupta tells us that the verse अनुरागवती सन्ध्या 
&c., occurring in the Dhvanyàlóka (p. 37) was given by Anandavar- 
dhana with special reference to the views of Vamana and Bhamaha. 


वामनाभिप्रायेणायमाक्षेपः । भामहाभिप्रायेण तु समासोक्तारित्यमुमाशयं हृदये गृहीत्वा समासो- 


क्त्याक्षेपवोरिदमे कमेवोदाहरणं व्यतरद्‌ ग्रन्थकृत्‌ । According to Abhinavagupta 
(960—1920 A.D.), therefore, Vamana flourished before Anandavar- 
dhana, who as shown above was a protege of Avantivarman (855— 
883 A.D.). Therefore Vamana cannot be later, at least according to 
Abhinavagupta, than the first half of the oth century. 


(c) The Rajatarangini tells us (IV.497) that a Vàmana was a minister 
of king Jayapida, who reigned from 745 A. D. to 776 A. D. Buhler 
is inclined to give credence to the tradition of the KaSmirian Pandits 
that the Vàmana who wrote the Kavyalamkara-sütravritti was the 
same whom Jayapida employed (KaSmira Report, p. 65). This would 
place Vàmana in the 2nd half of the 8th century. 


(d) Vàmana, under Rüpaka (IV. 3, 6, p. 5o, Nirnaya. ed., p. 130 of 
Benares ed.) quotes a verse from the Uttararamacharita I, viz., देय गेहे 
लक्ष्मीरियममृतवर्तिनयनयोः &c. ^ Bhavabhüti's patron Yasovarman was 
subdued by Lalitaditya of Kasmir. Dr. Bhandarkar comes to the 
conclusion that Bhavabhuti flourished at the end of the 7th century 
(Preface to Màlati, p. X). On the other hand, Mr. V. A. Smith gives 
728 A. D. as the date of the accession of Ya$ovarman (J. R. A, S. 
of Great Britain for 1908, p. 793). At all events, it is indisputable that 
Vàmana who quotes from Bhavabhüti's work cannot be earlier than 
about 750 A. D. 


From the foregoing, we can say with certainty that Vamana is 
later than 725 A. D. and earlier than about goo A. D. and that, if we 
rely upon the testimony of Abhinavagupta and understand the refer- 
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ence to Vamana in the Rajatarangini as the Kasmirian Pandits do, it 
is highly probable that he belongs to the latter half of the 8th cen- 


tury A. D. 


Having thus dealt with the date of Vamana, we shall now revert to 
the question of Magha's date. If Vamana, as said above, probably 
belongs to the latter half of the 8th century, Magha who is quoted by 
Vàmana cannot be later than 750 A. D. Prof. Pathak assigns Magha 
to the close of the 8th century (p. 31 of the article). With the greatest 
deference to Prof. Pathak, I demur to the conclusion arrived at by him 
and say that he places Magha later than our authorities warrant us in 


doing. 


Starting from the statements of It-sing, which, as will be seen 
from Max Miüller's work, arein themselves quite vague (see India ; 
what can it teach us ? pp. 343-350) he says that the Kasiká was com- 
posed about 660 A. D., the Nyasa about 700 A. D. and that Bhama- 
ha who criticizes the Nyasa wrote about 750 A. D. The statements 
of Chinese travellers cannot always be taken as Gospel truth. They 
wrote what they heard from others ; besides, the spectacle that the 
translation given of a Chinese passage by one scholar is entirely dis- 
approved of by another is not also very rare. Moreover, as tothe date 
of the Nyàsa, we have to grapple with a very knotty point. The 
Harshacharita of Bana clearly alludes to the Nyása.: waaga गृही- 
तवाक्याः कृतशुरुपदन्यासा न्यायवादिनः सुकृतसंग्रहाभ्यासगुरवो लन्धसाधुशन्दा लोक इव व्याक- 
इ्णेऽपि (p. 96, Nirnaya. rst edition). The commentator explains 


कृतगुरुपदन्यासाः 25 कृतः अभ्यस्तः गुरुपदे दुर्बोधशन्दे न्यासो वृत्तिविवरणं यैः, Bana 
belongs to the first half of the 7th century and so the Nyasa 
will have to be placed not later than 600 A.D. Prof. Pathak places 
it 100 years later. I do not mean that this isolated passage should 
upset the whole reasoning based upon lt-sing’s statements. What 
I insist upon is that It-sing’s statements should be received with 
caution and that the dates of the Kasika, the Nyasa and Magha are 
yet open to discussion and not finally settled. It will not do to say 
simply that the passage from the Harshacharita is an interpolation. 
That is begging the whole question. It can be called an interpolation 
only if one takes for granted that the Kasika was composed in 660 A.D. 
But thisis exactly what I doubt. The passage is explained by the 
commentator, who appears to be an early writer. Thus then the date 
ofthe Nyasa being unsettled, the date of Magha also becomes so. 
The second point in favour of assigning Magha to the end of the 8th 
century: advanced by Prof. Pathak, viz., that Magha alludes to the 
definition of Kavya given by Bhamaha does not really help much in 
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that direction. We know very little of the predecessors of Bhamaha. 
Before Bhamaha, there must have existed many writers on Rhetoric, 
ashe himself twice mentions one of his predecessors, named Medha- 
vin. त एत उपमादोषाः सत भेधाविनोदिताः 11. 4०. यथासंख्यमथोत्पेक्षामलंकारद्दयं 
विदुः। संख्यानमिति मेधावी नोत्मेक्षामिहिता aq ॥ 11. 88. We know from 
Namisadhu that Medhàvi (rudra) was an ancient Alamkarika ननु qR- 
मेाविरुद्रभामहादिकृतानि सन्त्येवाङंकारशाख्राणि, तत्किमर्थमिद पुनरिति &c. (p. 2 of 
Rudrata's Kivyalamkara, Nirnaya). Bhatti, in his Bhattikavya 
devotes four Sargas to the illustration of the Alamkara-Sastra. Bhatti 
wrote under Sridharasena of Valabhi and must be placed somewhere 
between 5०० A. D. and 650 A.D., the dates of the ist and the 
4th Dharasenas. Thus, we need not suppose that Magha alludes 
to Bhamaha ; he may have referred to some writer earlier than 
Bhamaha. 


It will be thus seen that no conclusive proof has yet been offered for 
placing Magha at the end of the 8th century and that the reasons 
assigned for doing so are merely hypothetical. My own opinion is 
that Magha is at all events not later than 750A. D. and may well 
have lived a century or two earlier. 


[ shall close this communication with a word about Udbhata’s Bha- 
mahavivarana. This work of Udbhata appears to have been in exist- 
ence in the day of Hemachandra (1088—1172 A. D.). On p. 110 of 
Hemachandra's | Alamkàrachüdàmani-viveka (Nirnaya.) we read 
“ एतेन “ रसबददर्शितस्पष्टजगारादिरसोदयम्‌ | स्वराब्दस्थायिसचारिविभावाभिनयास्पदम्‌ ' 
इत्येतद्व्याख्यानावसरे RARA ` पंचरूपा रसा ' इत्युपक्रम्य “ स्वशन्दाः शुंगारादेवांचकाः 
जंगारादयः शब्दा इत्युक्तं तत्मतिक्षि्तम्‌ '? | The genuineness of the work now 
going under the name of Bhamaha is evidenced by the fact that half 
of the verse ‘wanita, &c.,' occurs (III. 6) in the Manuscript of 
Bhamaha’s work ; and the whole verse occurs in (IV. 4) Udbhata's 
own work on Rhetoric, called अलंकारसारसंप्रह. 


ART. XIII.—742e Divine Vásudeva different from the 
Kshatriya Vásudeva in Patanjali's opinion. 


BY PROFESSOR K. B. PATHAK, B.A. 


In an article on Bhagavat, Tatrabhavat and Devánám priya 
contributed to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and lreland for April 1908, p. 502, the late Dr. Kielhorn 
finds fault with Mr. Keith's statement that ‘‘ Patanjali distinctly 
says that Vásudeva is a Sanjna of the Bhagavanta.” Dr. Kielhorn 
holds that this statement is not correct as he says it is based on a 
wrong reading of the Benares Edition of the Mahábh&áshya (Samj- 
faish& tatra bhagavatah) He then says that the true reading is 
Samjüaishá& tatra bhavatah and asks us to compare this with another 
remark of Patanjaliregarding the word Ka (= Prajápati) samjn& chai- 
sh& tatrabhavatah. *' In either case", says Dr. Kielhorn, “ the word 
tatrabhavatah, by which Samjfaish& is followed, does not, in the 
least, suggest thatthe personage denoted by the proper name, is a 
divine being." 


I may at once tell Sanskrit scholars that Mr. Keith's rendering, far 
from being based on the wrong reading of the Benares Edition 
of the Mah&bháshya, is as old as the seventh century A. D. and is 
sanctioned by no less an authority than Jay&ditya (A. D. 661-62) 
who says— 


संक्षेषा देवताविशेषस्य । न क्षत्रियाख्या 


१९६५६६, Benares Edition, Part I, p. 444. 

‘¢This isthe proper name of. a particular god, it is not the name or 
a Kshatriya." 

Let us compare these words with the text of the Mah&bhf&shya, 
which runs, according to Bhattoji Dikshita, whose reading is identi- 
cal with that which is accepted by Dr. Kielhorn. 


न क्षत्रियाख्या । संज्ञैषा तत्रभवतः 


lt will be clear that Jayáditya in explaining P&nini’s stra, closely 
follows Patanjali, and borrows all the words from the Mah&bh&shya 


except the disputed readin तत्रभवतः or whatever else it may have 
been, in place of which we have in the K&sik& the unambiguous 


expression दुवेता विशेषस्य. It is therefore quite obvious that according 
to Jayáditya, Patanjali says that Vasudeva is the proper name oi 
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a divine being. It is very interesting to note that Jayaditya’s 
celebrated commentator the Ny&sak4ra Jinendrabuddhi, who lived 
about A. D. 700, as I have proved in my paper entitled Bhamah&’s 
attacks on the Buddhist grammarian Jinendrabuddhi, says— 


अभ्यहिंतत्वं तु वासुदेव शब्दस्य देवता विशेषत्वात्‌ | 
Deccan College Ms. 34 of 1881-82, leaf 246a. 
That the first placeis assigned to V&sudeva in the compound 
वासुदेवा जुनाभ्याम्‌ं2०८०००७९ VAsudeva is the name of a particular god. 
JayAditya and his commentator Jinendrabuddhi were Buddhists 
and believed in the Nirv&na as defined in the following verse :— 


दीपो यथा निवैतिमभ्युपेतो नेवावनीं गच्छति नांतरिक्षं 
दिशं न कांचि द्विदिशं न कांचित्‌ ्नहक्षयात्केवलमि ( मे ) ति शांतिं । 
जीवस्तथा निड्टेतिमभ्युपेतो नेवावनीं गच्छति नांतरिक्षं 
Ri न कांचिंद्विदिश न कांचित्केशक्षयात्केवलमेति शांतिं ॥ 
Quoted in the Prameya Kamala mártanda. 
The testimony of these illustrious Buddhist commentators is most 
valuable as they are least likely to be prepossessed in favour of 
Brahminical interpretations. Another celebrated Buddhist commen- 
tator and a contemporary of Jay&ditya himself was Bhartrihari, 
whose commentary on the Mah&bháshya is now believed to be lost 
beyond recovery. A fragment of it is preserved at Berlin, Dr. 
Kielhorn has shown, with the help of this fragment, that the text ot 
the Mahábháshya accessible to Bhartrihari could not have materially 
differed from that which is now extant. Dr. Kielhorn's opinion on 
this point is confirmed by the numerous attacks made by "Kumácila 
on Patanjali in the 8th century. One very remarkable instance may 
be cited here : 
माध्येप्यविरविकन्यायेनेति इन्द्वगभतत्पुरुषे पूवेसमासपूर्वपदस्थाया: सुपः सुपो धातु 
प्रातिपदिकथोरिति प्रत्यक्षोपदिष्टोपिः geasa: । तथान्यथा कृत्वा चोदितमन्यथा कृत्वा परि- 
हार इति । अन्यथेवं क थामित्यन्वाख्यातसाधुत्वोपि णमुलू न प्रयुक्तः । 
Tantravártika, Benares Ed., p. 201. 
It is obvious that in Kumárila's opinion the expressions अविराविक न्याय 
and अन्यथा कृत्वा which are met with in the extant text of the 


Mah&bhá&shya, are mistakes for अवब्यविकन्याय and अन्यथाकारम़. And 
we do find the correct form अब्यविकन्याय actually employed by 
Haradatta in his Padamanjari. 

Though the text of the Mah&bháshya has not changed since the 
days of Bhartrihari and Kumfrila, yet Bhartrihari’s commentary on 
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Patanjali’s work, is, as stated above, lost beyond recovery. But 
Kaiyata, a distinguished writer of the 12th century, tells us that in 
explaining the Mah&bháshya, he is solely guided by Bhartrihari. 


तथापि हरिबद्धेन सारेण ग्रन्थसेतुना । 
ऋममाणः Wa: पारं तस्य प्राप्तास्मि TFAA di 


Kaiyata says that in the well-known passage under discussion, the 
God Vásudeva is alluded to :— 


सं जैषेति । नित्य: परमात्मदेवताविशेष इह वासुदेवो गृह्यत इत्यर्थः 
Mah&bháshya, Benares 2nd Ed., p. 139. 


We can fairly argue that Bhartrihari, JayAditya, Jinendrabuddh 
and Kaiyata are unanimous in their opinion that Patanjali alludes 
to a divine being in the passage quoted above. 

The next great writer, whom I shall quote, is Haradatta, who, 
Dr. Kielhorn says, has based his own work on Kaiyata's Pradipa 
and may, on that ground, be assigned to the 13th century. He gives 
evidence of his intimate acquaintance with the Mah&bháshya on every 
page of his work and says -— 


एवं प्रकटितोस्माभिभाष्ये परिचयः पर: । 
तस्य निःझेषतो मन्ये प्रतिपत्तापि दुलभः ॥ 


Padamanjari, Benares Ed., Part I. p. 4v. 


तदेतत्पतिपथ्चन्तां भाष्ये कृतपरिश्रमाः । 


नान्ये सहस्रमष्यन्धाः सूर्य wait नाञ्जसा ॥ 
Idem, p. 309. 


Haradatta thus explains Jay&ditya's words, which, in their turn, 
as we have already seen, are explanatory of Patanjali's view '' This 
is the proper name of the Highest Being." 


सं क्ञेषा देवताविशेषस्येति । वसत्यस्मिन्सवोमिति व्युत्पत्त्या परमात्मन एषा संज्ञा 


Padamanjari, Benares Ed., Part 11, p. 182 
Both Kaiyata and Haradatta are frequently quoted in the M&dha- 
viya DhAtuvritti. Madhava was living in Saka 1300. A later writer 
than Madhava is R&machandra, the author of the Prakriy&kaumudi, 
who belongs to the middle of the fifteenth century. ' Neither 
Madhava nor Ramachandra helps us in our present inquiry. ` The 
next great writer is Bhattoji Dikshita, who belongs to the middle 


* Ms, of the Jaina Matha, Kolhapur. 
1 Dr. R.G Bhandarkar's Report for 1834-87. 
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of the seventeenth century.? In his Praudha manoram& Bhattoji 
Dikshita thus quotes and explains Patanjali, 


अन्न भाष्यं सञ्ज्ञैषा तत्रभवते इति । अयं भाव: सर्वेत्रासो समस्तं च वसत्यत्रेति वे 
यतः । ततो सो वासुदेवेति विद्वद्भिः परिगीयते ॥ इति स्मृतेः परमात्मेह वासुदेवः 


Praudhamanoramá, Part I, p. 416, Benares Edition. 


It is worth noting that the reading in the Praudhamanoram& 
तत्र भवतः is accepted by.Dr. Kielhorn ; yet the explanation given by 
Bhattoji Díkshita is quite different from what the German scholar 
expected. The next great commentator is  Jn&nendrasarasvatí, 
who must have lived in the third quarter of the Seventeeth Century, 
as a manuscript of the Tattvabodhini 5 dated Samvat 1753 or A.D. 
1696. He cites and explains the passage in the Mah&bháshya thus:— 


अत्र माष्यम्‌ । संज्ञैषा भगवत इति । अयं भावः सर्वत्रासो समस्तं च वसत्यत्रेति वे 
यतः । ततोसौ वासुदेवेति विद्वद्धि: परिगीयते ॥ इति स्मृतेः परमात्मा इह वासुदेवः 
सकेत्रासो वसति सवमत्र वसतीति वा व्युत्पत्त्या वासुः बाहुलकादुण्‌ | वासुश्चासौ देवश्चेति विग्रहः। 


It may be remarked that the reading in the above passage is भगवतः 
instead of तत्र भवतः and yet the explanation given by Jnánendra- 
sarasvati is none the less identical with that given by his illustrious 
predecessor Bhattoji Dikshita. Last but not least the celebrated 
Nagoji Bhatta in his commentary on Kaiyata's Pradipa endorses the 
view of all the preceding writers when he says— 


अथवा क्षत्रियाख्येति देवताविशेष इति बहुओहि: देवता पदं चोपलक्षणमित्याहु: 


According to जा. Hall, Nágoji Bhatta wasliving in 1713 A.D. I 
have thus quoted the views of all the distinguished grammarians who 
flourished between the end of the sixth century and the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century and who belonged to different parts of 
India. They are unanimous in their opinion that Patarijali alludes to 
a divine being by the expression तत्रभवतः They could not have been 
influenced by the wrong reading of the Benares Edition of the 


Mahfbhashya which was only recently published. We must there- 
fore reject Dr. Kielhorn's opinion. 


We may now proceed to examine the second passage in the Mah£- 
bh&shya which is cited by Dr. Kielhorn in support of his contention, 
and in which Patarijali discusses the question whether the dative of 
Ka (=Prajipati) should be कस्मै or काय. In orderto understand the 

Idem. 


Bs 
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great commentator’s remarks, we must remember what P&nini says 
in the preceding sütra :— 
सास्य देवता 1 / ,2, 24. 

which Dr. Ballantyne translates ‘‘ An affix comes after the name of 
any Deity, when something is to be spoken of as lis." Thus 
‘‘aindra” belonging to the deity Indra. JayAditya says that this 
sütra is supplementary to the following one 

कस्येत्‌. IV,2,?5. 


which, therefore, means :— 


सा अस्य देवता, इत्यर्थ कस्य इत्‌ आदेश: । को ब्रह्मा देवता अस्य कायं हविः | 

The letter gis to be added to क before the affix अणू and we thus get the 
expression कायं gf: an oblation belonging to क, क being the name of 
a deity according.to P&nini. Patafijali says this deity is Prajápati. 
Bhattoji Dikshita says क is Brahm&. This discussion will enable us 
to understand correctly the following remarks of Pataüjali :— 

अथ यत्कायं हृविः कथं तस्य संप्रेषः कतेव्यः । यदि तावात्किमः कादेशः कस्मा 
अनुजूहीति भवितव्यम्‌ । अथ न किमः कायानुजूहीति भवितव्यम्‌ ॥ यद्यपि किमोऽथापि न 
किम उभयथा कस्मा अनुजूहीति भवितव्यम्‌ । सर्वस्य हि सर्वनामसंक्षा क्रियते uda 
प्रजापतिः प्रजापतिश्च कः qp अपर आह । यथेवं किमोऽथापि न किम उभयथा कायानु- 
महीति भवितव्यम्‌ । संशञोपसजेनयोहि सवेनामसंश्ञा प्रतिषिध्यते संज्ञा चेषा तत्रभवतः ॥ 


Vy&karana- Mah&bh&shya, Kielhorn’s 2nd Ed., Vol. II, p. 275. 
Translation. 

Now'as regards कायं हरविः an oblation belonging to Ka, how is the 
injunction issued by the Adhvaryu priest to the Hotripriest in respect 
of it to be expressed ? If, in the first place, Ka [in कस्य mentioned 
by P&nini] is a derivative of the interrogative pronoun किम्‌ , then the 
injunction should be कस्मै अनुब्रहि. Suppose ऋ is not a derivative of 
किम्‌, then the injunction should be काय अनुब्न॒हि- Whether it be a 
derivative of किम्‌ or not, in both cases the injunction should be करी 
अनुश्राहि ; for the term सर्वनाम is, in its literal sense, the name of every 
thing: everything is PrajApati; and Praj$patiis Ka. An opponent re- 
marks whether Ka is derived from किम्‌ or not, yet in both cases, the 
injunction should be काय अनुब्रहि for the technical name सर्वनाम is denied 
to proper names and subordinate members in compounds ; and this 
[Ka] is the proper name of the divine being [PrajApati]. 

The injunction काय अनुजा means ‘‘ Address an invitation to the 
God Ka." In response tothis injunction the Hotri priest recites a 
Vedic verse containing the name of the God Ka to whom oblations 
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are intended to be offered. Such a verse is technically called Puronu- 
våkyā. This explanation will convince Sanskrit scholars that Ka is 
the name of a deity. Then again Pataüjali's statement that every- 
thing is Praj&pati and Praj&pati is Ka, is simply the doctrine of the 
identity of Brahma with the Universe which has been elaborately 
propounded inthe Brahma Sütras of B&dar&yana. It is thus clear 
that Ka is a deity in the opinion of Patafjali; and, as has been pointed 
out above, according to Panini also, Ka is a divine being. Jay&ditya 
tells us in plain words that Ka is a deity. 


क शब्दों देवतायां प्रजापतेवोचक: 


Panini's two aphorisms कस्येत्‌ IV. 2, 25 and सोमाट्ट्यण IV, 2, 30 
have been condensed into one aphorism by the Jaina grammarian 
SSkat&yana thus— 

क सोमाट्‌ WT II, 4, 212. 
and Ka in this combined aphorism is explained by Yakshavarma, a 
contemporary of the Ráshtraküta king Amoghavarsha* I, to be the 
God Brahma. 


कसोमाभ्यां देवते त्यस्मिन्बिषये zy भवति । को बह्मा देवतास्य कायं हविः 


Sakatayana-Chintamani. 
and by Abhayachandra to be the Highest Being. 


कः परमात्मा देवता अस्य कायः । कायी पूजा 


$&kat4yana-prakriya samgraha. 
Hemachandra, the celebrated Svet&mbara grammarian of the 
twelfth century borrows the above aphorism from S&kat&yana and 
says that Ka is a divine being: 


आभ्यां सास्य देवतेति विषये उथण्‌ स्यात्‌ । काये (य) म्‌ । सौम्यं इविः। 
Siddha-Hema-Sabd&nusásana, Benares Ed., p. 390. 

In the face of this overwhelming evidence Sanskrit scholars can- 
not but perceive that Dr. Kielhorn has simply overlooked the context; 
and his statement that '*in either case the word tatra bhavatah, by 
which samjüaishà is followed, does not in the least suggest that the 
personage denoted by the proper name is a divine being," cannot be 
accepted. I say this with great deference to Dr. Kielhorn's authority. 
He was my reveredteacher. His memory is still cherished in Western 
India. Indian Sanskritists owe him a debt immense of endless grati- 
tude. Owing to the exceptional advantages which Dr. Kielhorn 
enjoyed of learning the Páninian System from the best native gramma- 
rians of forty years ago, his erroneous opinion on this point is likely 
to gain a wide currency among Sanskrit scholars throughout 


* A palm-leaf ms. of the Jaina Matha at Kolhapur 
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the world. 1 therefore hasten to refute it as early as I can, my excuse 
being that though I feel the highest reverence for my teacher, I love 
the critical study of Indian literature still more. 


Having satisfactorily proved that in both passages the word तत्रमवतः 
refers to a divine being, 1 shall now proceed to translate the first 
passage. 


किमर्थ वासुदेवशब्दाद्दन्विधीयते न गोत्र क्षात्रियाख्येभ्यो बहुलं बुञ्‌ [४-३-९९ ] इत्येत 
सिद्धम्‌ । न ह्यस्ति विशेषो वासुदेवशब्दादुनो वा बुओवा । तदेव रूपं स एव स्वरः ॥ 
इदं तहिं प्रयोजनं वासुदेव शब्दस्य पूर्वनिपातं वक्ष्यामीति ॥ अथवा नेषा क्षात्रियाख्या । 
संज्ञेषा तत्र भवतः ॥ 


Vyakarana-Mah&bhashya. Vol. II, p. 314, Kielhorn's Ed. 
Translation. 

Why is qq (अकृ) affixed to the word VAsudeva? This is not 
necessary, the form Vasudevaka being formed by the next aphorism 
which enjoins qs (अक) to be added to the names of [famous] 
Kshatriyas. Nor is there any difference in the form whether the 
affix added to the word Viisudev is qq or वुञ्‌ , the result being the same 
form Vásudevaka, with the same accent [ud&tta on the first syllable 
in Vásudevaka]. The reason, then, is this, the wish of P&nini to 
give precedence to the word V&sudeva in the compound Vasudevfr- 
junübhy&m. Or rather this is not the name of the Kshatriya [V&sudeva]; 
it is the proper name of the divine [Vàsudeva]. In order to under- 
stand why Patanjali has started this discussion, we must try to realize 
the state of things that prevailed when Panini and his great Commen- 
tator flourished. There were neither manuscripts nor printed books; 
everything had to be committed to memory in those days. It was 
therefore imperatively necessary for an author to be as brief as 
possible in the treatment of his subject. Brevity was sought for 
‘even at the cost of perspicuity. There is a well-known maxim 
among grammarians which says— 


अधे मात्रालाघवेन पुत्रोत्सवं मन्यन्ते वेयाकरणा: 


1 Grammarians rejoice over the saving of (even) the length of à 
short vowel as much as over the birth of a son." 

On this principle Pataüjali has been at great pains to dispense 
with many aphorisms of Panini on the ground that they are unneces- 
sary or useless. In dealing with the present aphorism [IV, .3, 98] 
the great Commentator is at first inclined to dismiss it as unnecessary 
because a derivative like VAsudevaka can be easily formed with the 
aid of the next aphorism [IV, 3, 99]. But on second thoughts he is 
disposed to retain the first aphorism [IV, 5, 98]. The reason that 
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at first suggests itself for its retention is a possible wish on the part 
of Pánini to indicate the superiority of the Kshatriya Vasudeva to 
Arjuna. But this reason appears to the great Commentator far from 
satisfactory. He accordingly makes the further remark ‘‘ Or this 
word Vásudeva is not the name of the Kshatriya ; it is the proper 
name of the divine one." Here the author of the Mahabhashya 
distinctly says that the Kshatriya V&sudeva is different from the 
divine V&sudeva. Had Patarijali believed in the identity of the two 
VAsudevas, he would have been only too glad to avail himself of such 
an opportunity to curtail the aphorism so as to lighten the task that 
lay before the student, of committing to memory the whole of the 
Asht&dhyayi. Butin Patanjali's opinion the god V&sudeva was neither 
a Kshatriya nor the son of Vasudeva. And this opinion has been so 
far accepted by the later commentators as to suggest for the name 
of the divine VAsudeva a different etymology, as has been pointed 
out above, 


adna वसति सवेमत्र वसतीति वा. 


` Moreover Patanjali believed that the Kshatriya VAsudeva was a 
historical personage and that the act of killing Kamsa performed by 
him, as indicated by the use of the perfect in the well-known instance 
given in the Mahábhá&shya, 
कंस जघान किल वासुदेव: 
must have taken place at such a remote time that none of Pataíüjali's 
contemporaries could have witnessed it. With this instance 15 con- 
trasted another, 
अरुणद्यवनः साकेतम्‌ 

where the use of the imperfect tense implies, according to Patarijali, 
that the siege of the town of SAketa was a well-known event which 
took place in the lifetime of the speaker, or of Pataüjali himself in 
this case, who could have witnessed it. The Yavana or Greek King 
mentioned in this instance has been identified with Menandros who 
lived between 144—120 B. C.9 and who is better known to the students 
of Pali literature as Milinda from a well-known Buddhist work 
which is still extant. Patafjali therefore lived in the middle of the 
second century B. C. And since he believed the Divine VAsudeva to 
be different from the Kshatriya V4sudeva, it is evident that any 
passages or episodes in the great Epic Mahá&bhárata, which identify 
the two Vásudevas, must be later interpolations. And for this reason 
the Bhagavadgítà, which has never been regarded by European 
scholars as forming an integral part of the Mah&bhfrata, ‘must be 
pronounced later than the middle of the second century B. C. 


* Ind. Ant., Vol. 11., p. 62. 


ART. XIV.— Epigraphic Notes and Questions. 
Bv D. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A., Poona. 


VII. — The new Besnagar Inscription. 


It is needless to say that the whole antiquarian world is indebted 
to Mr. J. H. Marshall, Director-General of Archaeology, for his 
brilliant discovery of the Besnagar inscription. An account of it has 
appeared in the Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, for October 1909, 
wherein the transcript and translation of the inscription by the late 
Dr. Bloch are given. This is followed by Dr. Fleet's article on the 
same inscription, wherein he also has given his own transliteration, 
which is decidedly better than Dr. Bloch's. Butas the text of the 
inscription is not yet finally settled, I give my own transcript and 
translation also, in order that they might be taken by the scholars 
for what they are worth. 


My transliteration is based on Plate I accompanying Mr. Marshall's 
article, and is as follows :— 


I Devadevasa Vá(sude)vasa Garuda-dhvaje ayam 
kârite 1[a] Hlie]liodorena bhiga- 
vatena Diyasa putrena Takhasilikena 


1३ 


3 

4 Yona-dátena ágatena mahárájasa 

5 Amtalikitasa upa|v|/á sakdsam raño 

Klo]siputena [Bhligabhadrasa trátárasa 

7 vás[;]ná Majhadle]se natrije nava-dha(m)mán(u)s[4]— 


® 


8 (sanáya). dior. euet 


REMARKS. 


Line 2.—1 adopt Dr. Fleet’s reading Rdnite. The word i[a] read 
by him is distinct enough. 


Line 4. —I am certain that Vona-dátena is the correct reading. The 
two horizontal strokes on the right side of the lower end of the letter 
show that it is to be read då and not dd. 


Line 5.—Dr. Fleet’s reading upa[m]td is incontrovertible. But I 
cannot accept his reading Se[m]&ása-raso, as in that case we would 
have had Sa[»*]&4sa-rájasa. I read sa&ásam raño and take sakásas in 
the sense of * near.’ 
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Line 6.—The letters Aásíputasa are no doubt what is preserved. 
But originally they must have been Kostputasa. Like Dr. Bloch I 
take this word to be a metronymic like Vásithípufa, Gotamíputa, and 
so forth. For mere Kist cannot possibly mean ‘‘ daughter of a king 
of Kasi,” and the corruption of Kautsi into Kosi is philologically 
not impossible. 


Line 7. — My reading of this whole line entirely differs from that ot 
either Dr. Fleet or Dr. Bloch. Instead of their vasezal read vásiná, 
to which no objection can be taken. The next word I prefer to read 
Majhad|e]se = Madhyadese. But Vajadase = Vatdase = Vasdise is not im- 
possible. The third word, in my opinion, is nafraje=Sk. nagar-ddye, 
t.e., the foremost of towns. Nagara must first have been corrupted 
into nafra and afterwards into zer, which now. forms suffix to the names 
of many modern towns. But itis more natural, I think, to take 
rdje=rijye, whatever the meaning of Mai may be. Thelast word, I 
conjecture, is zava-dhamm-ánusásanáya, of which the last three letters 
must have been engraved inline 8. It corresponds to the Sanskrit 
nava-dharmánusásanáya, i.e., for instructions in the new religion, of 
course, espoused by the donor. Some of these instructions are, I 
think, those conveyed in the two lines engraved on the other side 
of the pillar. These have been transcribed and translated by Mr. 
Barnett in the Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, for 1909, pp. 1093-4. 


TRANSLATION. 


This Garuda-dhvaja of Vasudeva, the god of gods, was caused to be 
made here, for instructions in (his) new religion, by Heliodora, a 
Bhágavata, son of Diya, a native of Takshasil&, a Yavana ambassa- 
dor, come from the great king Amtalikita to Kautsiputra-Bhiga- 
bhadra, the saviour (and) residing in the kingdom of Nai (?) in the 
Middle country. 


The object of the inscription is thus to record the erection of a column 
surmounted by Garuda in honour of the god Vasudeva by Heliodorcs, 
son of Dion. He was an ambassador sent by the Greek king Antalki- 
das to the court of Kautsiputra-Bh&ágabhadra, who apparently was 
reigning at ७088 in the Middle country: Vidisá has been identified 
by some with Bhilsà and by others with Besnagar itself.” Both are 
close beside each other. Heliodoros, although a Greek, is called a 
bhágavata. And on this columr he caused to be incised some teach- 
ings of his new religion, which he probably embraced at ९1015६. 
These teachings are contained, as already said by me, in the two lines 
engraved on the other side of the column. Now, according to the 


* Both B hilsá and Bes of Besnagar can be shown to be corruptions of Vidisa. 
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Puranas, the ninth king of the Sunga dynasty was BhAgavata. Is 
Bhágavata a corrupt form preserved by the Puranas of the original 
true name Bhágabhadra ? This is not impossible, as we have cases 
of some names of kings, which are given in corrupt forms by the 
Puranas when compared with those appearing in inscriptions. The 
name Bhágavata again is unknown to us as the proper name of an 
individual. The Bhagavata of the Puranas may thus very well be the 
corrupt form of BhAgabhadra. Bhagabhadra was thus a Sunga 
prince reigning at Vidi$à probably as yuvarája, just as one of his pre- 
decessors Agnimitra was during the reign of his father Pushyamitra, 
as we learn from KA&lid&sa’s M&lavik&gnimitra. Bhagavata, :.e. 
Bhágabhadra, has been assigned by Mr. V. A. Smith to circa 108 B.C. 
This does not disagree with the characters of our inscription. 


XV.—An eye copy of an inscription in Devanagari characters, on a 
stone lying near the temple of Shri Nagesh, in the village of 
Bandora, District Ponda, Goa, dated Shaka 1335 (A. D. 1413) furnished 
by Mr. Wamanrao R. Varde Valavlikar. 

श्री गणाधिपतये नमः नमस्तुंग शिरर्चुंबि चंद्रचामरचारवे ॥ त्रेलोक्यनगरारंभ ge- 
स्तंभाय AF ॥ १ ॥ स्वस्ति श्री शालिवाहन शकु १३३५ वरिषो अद्य महाराजाधिराज 
परमेश्वर श्री वीरप्रताप देवराय महाराय विजयानगरीं सुखसत्कथाक्रीडा विनोदें सकळ राज्य 
प्रतिपाळत असते काढी त्यांचा प्रतिहस्तु गोंवें Meret धमोधमाविचारपचु नंजण गोसांवीं 
राज्य करीत काळीं विजय संवत्सर पुष्य ब ३० रवी अधोंदय पुण्यकाळीं कुकळळी ग्रामे 
पुरुषशेणवेया सूतु माइ शेणवैयासे बंदवाड WA ग्रामपुरुस रामनायकु । नागणनायकु । 
रामप्रभु । मोंगेप्रमु । हे मुख्य प्रजसहित समस्त ग्रामीचे निदेतः धर्मशासनाची भास ऐसि 
` आमच्या गांवां भितरि श्री नागनाथ देवासनिधि गोपाळभटा नावें वेदखंडिकेचें qum 
प्राकू श्रीमहालक्ष्मी देवीसि अखंड जोतीसि वर्षप्रतिवर्ष तेला बारा तांबिए वेगळे करुनु त्य 
उपरी गोपाळभटान द्यावे AT YW तथा सूतु केशोभटा नोवे मळो कुळाग्र Agari ai ६ 
पेकीं कातिक २ वॉदे यावा a २० उभउराएज AA ३॥ संमंध तथा ae शेणवे याह 
श्रीय्रामान रोकडे टां २० घेउनु तयाच्या sm आ्राचंद्राकेपर्यत सहिरण्योदक दान 
थारा Yah करुनु सवेनमस्य सर्व्राधाविवजित करुनु Ras तथा om शेणवेएं आपुलीये 
भक्तिपुवेक श्रीनागनाथ देवासि वषेप्रतिवषी कार्तिक gat दिपमाळा जळूंची ये भासे 
आचंद्राकेपयेत तथा गोपाळभटान तया पुनवेचा दिसिं प्रवेतोचा तांबिया येका प्रति सोळसिया 
१७ लेखि der तांबिये तिनि समंध सोळासिया ५१ तिळेल नाहिंतरी नारळेल 
अथवा तुप मेजुनु देउळि द्यावे तया दिपमाळोसि पणातियां yoo वातिसि लाग तेतुकें सुत 
aga गोपाळभटान देउनु दिपमाळ करावि श्री नागनाथ देवास रात्री महास्तपन गंद धूप 
दाप उपाद्दारा agai चउथ दोन-तुप सोळासि on पकंना वडे कां धारीया आठ c झाक 
२ विडा १ श्रीमहालक्ष्मी देविसि अभिसेकु गंध धूप दीप उपाहारासि तांदुळा qay 7 
तुप गिदु १ पक्कांन वडे ४ शाक २ विडा १ aja देउळि मंत्र अवसरु करावा दिपमाळेच्या 
खांबापासें मिदा २ चा निवेदु करावा हे या येतुक्यासि तथा मांइशेणवेयं तथा गोपाळभरासि 
नथा गवो कुळाग्रिचे टॉके ३॥ दिधले संमंधि तया गोपाळ भटाचिये जातप्रजात संततीस ३॥ 
चद्राकेपर्यत चालवावा तथा दिने नागनाथ देवाच्या उपाहारा चारियेमाळि रवळुगि gama 
ear दो at दिपमाळ जळावी तयाच्या जातप्रजात सतातिन दिपमाळा जळावी-तया ग्रामान 
तया माइंशेणवैयांसि HOUMA वाडे रुवो कुळाग्र १ नागझरी मळोसेत १ दत्तभुमि दोनि 
देतां क्रयाचे माइंशेणवेया हस्ते रामान टांके ५० घेउनु साहिरण्योदक दान धारापूर्वक 
aima सवेबाधाविवजित करुनु ग्रामान माइ सेणवि यासि आचंद्राके पर्यंत दिधले ॥ 
तया माँइशेणबैएं आपुले भक्तीपूर्वक रुवो Fara श्रीनागनाथ देवासि प्रातकाळि आठवलि 
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इच्या. उपहारासे प्रति दिवर्सि दिवा १ का सुरे asa तांदुळां गिदा १ लेखि करवुचि 
येमासे तथा रुवो कुळाग्र गोठति वाडे लखुमशेणवैयां ga विठलशेणवेयासि तयाचे जातप्रजात 
संततिसे आचंद्राकंपर्येत ad नागझरि मळोसेत श्रीमहालक्ष्मि देविसि प्रातकार्ळि आठवलि 
एच्या उपाहारासि दिधले संमंधि तया देवतेच्या पुजान्यान तथा x > x नु देवतेसि 
अभिषेकु गंध धूप दीप सुरे सडिक तांदुळ गिदा १ लेखिं उपद्दारु करावा विडा मंत्रावसरु 
करावा तथा उपहार देवारियासे हा केला wH ama चालवावा सिंहासनिच्या wa 
अधिकारीया वळितिया पाळावा हा केला धमे जो मोडि तेणे वाराणासे श्रीविश्वेश्वरा «nu 
gih आपुला माता पिता गाए वदिल्या पापास जाए ॥ दानपालनयोमेध्ये 
दानाच्छेयोनुपालनं । दानात्स्वर्गेमवाम्नोति पालनादच्युतं पदं । सामान्योयं धर्मसेतुनृपाणां 
कालेकारे पालनीयो भवद्भिः । सर्वानेतान्भाविनः पार्थिवेद्रान्‌ भूयोभूयो याचते रामचंद्रः । 
स्वदत्तां परदत्तां वा यो इरेच वसुंधरां ॥ षष्टिवषेसहस्त्राणि विष्टायां जायते aA: 1 तथा - 
उपहार आणता WH दवाचे उळिगाचे AMS उळिग करुनउपहारुन्यावा ॥श्री BA भवतु । 


ART. XVI.— Bhakti. 


About a year before his death the late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson re- 
marked to me in a letter that the history of ‘“‘ bhakti” is a large and 
important subject, and—to use his own words—'' very much needs 
doing." The knowledge that in preparing this paper I would have 
had his sympathy and approval has been a great stimulus t» me ; 
and if a paper such as this can be dedicated, 1 dedicate it to the 
memory of my late friend and adviser. 


The study of that particular phase of Hinduism which is dominat- 
ed by the rise and development cf '' bhakti",—that is to say, personal 
faith in a personal God, love for him as for a human being, the 
dedication of everything to his service, and the attainment. of 
‘‘ moksa" by this means, rather than by knowledge, or sacrifice, or 
works ~ has been until recently neglected. How far it was misunder- 
stood by earlier scholars can be inferred from the following extract 
from the works of H. H. Wilson.' ''Bhakti is an invention, and 
apparently a modern one, of the existing sects, intended, like that 
of the mystic holiness of the Guru, to extend their own authority. 
It has no doubt exercised a most mischievous influence upon the 
moral principles of the Hindus." Almost every idea contained in 
the above quotation is wrong. ''Bhakti"is misinterpreted, and 
misjudged. When such scholars as Wilson dismissed ‘‘ bhakti” with 
such scant courtesy, and such misjudged blame, it is natural that it 
should have been neglected by his successors. Its importance, 
however, gradually asserted ilself, and the study of Krishna? and 
Krishna worship received a strong stimulus from the essays of 
Weber. But it is only during the last two or three years that 
“Bhakti” has assumed a foremost place among the controversial 
topics of Oriental Scholarships, and the principal field of controver- 
sy has been the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of London. 
Now of the literature of '' bhakti’ by far the greater portion is in 
the vernaculars ; and owing to the fact that Dr. G. A. Grierson, who 
has been the principal contributor to the Journal, is a student of the 
Hindi poets, the idea is liable to arise that Hindi is the only vernacu- 
lar in which thereis an important “bhakti” literature. Western 
scholars may hardly be aware that there exists in Marathi a “bhakti” 
literature, which in age, in volume, and ia quality can equal, if not 
surpass, the Hindi. Indeed I would go further, and say that viewed 


& Asiatic Researches, Vol, XVIIL, p. 312. 
, ^, While adopting the international system of transliteration I have retained the Angli- 
cised spelling of a few common words, e. g., Krishna, Vishnu, and of the Marathi Poets, Also 
as the fount from which this paper is printed contains no dotted “‘m's’ anusvara is repre- 
sented by an italic * m ” instead- 
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from any standpoint of criticism the '*ovi" poems of Mahipati, and 
y P P pati, 


the ‘‘ abhangs” of Namdev, Eknath, Tukaram, and Ramdas must be 
placed among the finest of the poetic productions of the world. And 
here I may be forgiven if I pause to combat the disastrous idea, 
which has recently been allowed to spring up among my countrymen 
in this Presidency, that Marathi poetry is neither read by Marathi- 
speaking gentlemen, nor worth reading. Literature for its own 
sake is perhaps not so much followed in the East as in the West. 
But such students of literature as there are in the Deccan read the 
Marathi poets. '' Abhangs" and ‘' pothis” are sung or read at 
every festival. Children in the smallest as well as the largest schools 
are taug :t the poetical language as soon as they can read and write 
reasonably correctly. A not inconsiderable amount of research 
work and literary criticism is being done in Marathi through the 
medium of periolicals, such as the विविधज्ञानविस्तार and the now de= 


funct श्रीसरस्वतीमन्दिर or lectures such as the वसन्त० and हेमन्तव्याख्यानमाळा. 
Last but not least we have at the present moment in Poona a group 
of Indian scholars calling themselves the Tukaram-mandali, which 
is preparing a critical edition of the works of Tukaram with an 
exhaustive and scholarly commentary. 61 this is indicative of the 
fact that Marathi poetry is read and studied more than ever before. 
So much for the first point. For the second | can only ask my 
hearers to suspend ibeir judgment until they can either read the 
Marathi poets for themselves, or some translation which does them 
justice. When such time comes I venture to think that they will not 
find the encomium which T have just bestowed in any way exagger- 
ated. I con: lude t! i- gression with a quotation from the works of 
Mr. Gang idhar Ramch indra Mogre, a name well-known and much 
respected in this Society :— 


ह्मणतात जे-- मराठी भाषा होणार ही अस नष्ट ; 

८ मिळणार काय करुनी व्यर्थ हिला वांचवावया we?” 
त्यांना हेंच पुसा का -4 मरणोन्मुख होय आपुली माय, 
८ हाणनी ओषध कांहीं पत्री दऊं नये तिला काय ? ” 
माता तशी स्वभाषा सवाया होय आपणां उचित ; 
किंबहना मातेहनि “पधक [हिचा याग्यता असे खचित. 

दे जन्म मात्र माता, भाषा व्यवहार चालवी सकळ ; 
भाते शिवाय जन्माह जाय, न भाषशिवाय एक पळ ' 


1 अमिनवकादबरी 2nd. Ed., Bom., 189°. 


BHAKTI. III 


To return to the subject in hand, ‘ bhakti,” and the study of 
- bhakti,” the object of this paper is to gather up the threads of 
such investigation as has so far been made, and to lead them down 
to a. consideration of the phenomenon as we find it here in the West 
of India. ‘To secure such an object it is unavoidable that a large 
portion of my remarks should cover somewhat elementary ground; 
and if any of my hearers should feel impatient at having to listen to 
the presentation of familiar facts I must ask them to remember that 
itis only by arranging correctly our basic material that we can hope 
ultimately to raise a structure that shall be either durable or beautiful. 
To change the metaphor I wish to clear the ground for myself—and I 
hope possibly for others—to bring our knowledge of the subject down 


to the point from which research on this side of India should com- 
mence. : 


The word भक्ति isa very late one. It occurs first in the closing 
verse of the Śvetāśvatara Upanisad, 


यस्य देवे परा भक्तिर्यथा देवे तथा गुरौ ॥ 
तस्येते कथिता श्यर्थाः प्रकाशन्ते महात्मन: ॥ ` 


*' These truths that have now been related shine forth (if they 
have been related to) a high-souled man who is possessed of 
“bhakti” for (lit. on) God and for his guru as for a god." 
In his translation of the  Svetasvatara Upanisad Max Muller 
says,—'' Bhakti" is never inculcated, aad is only mentioned in the 
last verse. . . . but what is really peculiar. . . „isthe strong 
stress which it lays on the personality of the Lord The Ivara 
Deva in the passage quoted is perhaps the nearest approach to 
our own idea of a personal God."^ This Upanisad is a very late one, 
and there is no reason why it should be placed much, if at all, before 
the Bhagavadgita. It may be thatthe term “bhakti” came into use 
as the result of this passage, whereit may have been used without any 
intention of using a technical term. It isa not uncommon phe- 
nomenon for an existing word to acquire a new and tecbnical 
sense, when a new term is required to express a new religious idea ; 
and in such cases the new technical meaning comes to exclude the 
older or more general meaning, and, as it were, to appropriate 
the word to itself. Instances of such an occurrence are 4vo-r/piov in 
Greek Religion, and in Roman Catholicism the ‘real presence," two 
perfectly ordinary words, which have acquired technical meanings. 


1, Svet. Up. VIL 33 (in the Bib. Ind.) 
?, S. B. E. -Upanisads, Pt. II, p. XXIV, London, 1884. 
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The process can be seen going on now. For instance the English 
Evangelical school have adopted some slang expressions, which 
seem quite in danger of acquiring permanent technical uses, e.g., 
“ red-hot,” ** out and out,” and so on. 


The term ‘‘ bhakti” which we find cropping out in this way at 
the close of the Svetasvatara Upanisad! received its final establish- 
ment in the Bhagavadgita, and in certain other passages in the 
Mahabharata, notably the Narayaniya, which is the name given to 
the discourse put into the mouth of the dying Bhisma. ‘‘ Bhakti” is 
by no means the sole principle which is inculcated in the Gita, but 
it is the principle which is new, that is to say, which is not known 
hitberto to have been expressed in a literary form in Sanskrit. That 
the Gita is a composite work, a hotchpotch, is acknowledged by all. 
But whereas some say that the author was trying to unite and re- 
concile the various schools of thought of his day, t.e , that he was an 
eclectic, others maintain that hisis the fountain from which the various 
schools subsequently flowed, that the Gita contains a number of 
embryos, as it were, destined to grow into the various philosophical 
systems. The latter view appeals especially to Indian scholars who 
have been taught from childhood to regard the Gita as the chief 
among the sacred books, and who therefore shrink from the cold 
light of outside criticism, just as Christians have shrunk from the 
criticisin of the Bible. Space forbids my discussing the point, at 
length. But for my own part I find the former theory the more 
attractive. The opinions of Simkhya and Yoga are quoted as if they 
were already fully developed systems. एषा त5भिहिता सांख्ये बुद्धि्योगोत्विमां 
yg” “ The knowledge which has just been related to you is that 
which is contained in the Samkhya. Now hear that contained in the 
Yoga.” It certainly fits better with the style of work to conclude 
that it is an eclectic production, And on the top of the eclectic 
presentation of existing Hindu thoughtis grafted, as it were, the 
new idea of personal devotion, in a rudimentary form, it is true, 
without the elaboration or emotionalism of a later time, but neverthe- 
less clearly discernible as a new factor in religious thought. The 
special chapter devoted to ‘‘ bhakti” is the 12th. And it is to my 
mind significant that it should be the chapter which immediately 
follows the mystic revelation scene, which is a climax in elaborated 
pagan superstition. Atthe same time it must be noted that the 


\ [tis true that in some other Upanisads, for instance the Candogya and Kajhaka 
a view ot the Deity is taken more resembling the later cults. But the word "' bhakti” does 
not occur. 


= Bhgi.ll., 35. 
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word '*bhakti" only occurs twice in the chapter which bears its 
name. In the whole Gita it occurs fourteen times.* Of course the 
other derivatives of the same root, भक्त “worshipper,” and भजामे 
“I worship" occur much more frequently. The sense attaching 
tothe root is earnest worship. So that the word can have two 
possible meanings, (1) simply ‘‘ worship,” ८. e., the abstract noun from 
the root WẸ, and (2) '' bhakti” as a special technical term, implying 
a devotional attitude of an emotional type. It is somewhat doubt- 
ful whether the word is used in all of the fourteen passages in the 
latter sense. For instance in Chapter VIII, ro the dying saint is 
described, who meditating at the moment of death on the divine 
bring, bright as the sua, and so on, with an unswerving mind, with 
“bhakti,” and with the force of '' Yoga,” attains to the highest 
heavenly being. Here there is nothing in the idea of ‘‘Bhakti’’ which 
in any way corresponds with the later personal ideas about the deity. 
On the other hand when we come to Chapter IX, which is in many 
ways the most advauced of all the chapters and offers the greatest 
number of parallels to the New Testament, we have two stanzas in 
which ''bhakti " seems to mean something more than merely 
“worship.” These are IX, 26 and IX, 23. The whole passage is 
remarkable and worth quoting at length. 


पत्रं पुष्पं फलं तोयं यो मे भक्तया प्रयच्छति । 

तदहं भत्तयुपहृतमश्नामे प्रयतात्मनः ॥ २६ ॥ 

यत्‌ करोषि यदश्नासि यज्ज्ञुहोषि ददासियत्‌ i 

यत्‌ तपस्यसि कौन्तेय तत्कुरुष्व मदर्पणं ॥ २७ ॥ 
शुभाशुभफलैरेवं मोक्ष्यसे कर्मबन्धनेः । 
संन्यासयोगयुक्तात्मा विमुक्तो ATT ॥ २८ ॥ 
समोऽहं सर्वभूतेषु न मे द्वेष्योऽस्ति न प्रियः । 

ये भजन्ति तु मां भक्त्या मयि ते तेषु चाप्यहं । २९ ॥ 


" He who with ‘bhakti’ makes me an offering of a leaf, a 
flower, a fruit, or water, I accept it (lit. eat it) because it is offered 
with ‘ bhakti,’ and comes from one whose personality is pure. What- 
ever you do, whatever you eat, whatever you sacrifice, whatever 
you give away, whatever penance you perform, O Son of Kunti, do 
itas it offered to me. Thus you will be relieved from the bonds 
of ‘karma,’ with their fruits both pleasant and unpleasant, and 
being released and having your personality filled with renunciation 


2, VII, 17, VIII, 10, 22 ; IX, 14, 26, 29; XI §4; XII, 13, 19; XIII, 1०; XIV, 26; XVIII, 
54. $6, 68 (the list is taken from Telang's index in SBE., Vol. VIII, p. 44). 
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and ‘ Yoga ' you will attain to me. I am alike in the case of all living 
things. One is not hateful to me nor another dear. But they who 
worship me with ‘bhakti’ they are in me and I in them.” 


In the last stanza '' bhakti” must have a significance other than 
merely ‘‘ worship" otherwise there would be a tautology. Still I doubt 
whether to the mind of the original reader of the Gita the need foc 
“bhakti ” would have at once have presented itself as the main point 
ofthe passage. The emphasis to him would probably have fallen 
on the personal pronoun मे, मयि, etc. When we come to the भाक्तियोगो 
नाम अध्यायः the XIIth, we find:the idea of ‘‘bhakti” no further worked 
out than in the passage just quoted. Both here and elsewhere we 
find statements to the effect that such and such an one is dear to 
God (in spite of JX, 29, which is difficult to reconcile with the rest of 
the Gita in this particular), but we nowhere find any hint that God is 
dear to man, that man can love God. In fact we may say that the idea 
of “bhakti” had developed no further than the conception of personal 
dedication of self, and the things of self to God. Theidea of mutual 
affection was still to be evolved. 


With the bhagavatgita we come to the end of what for the 
sake of convenience I shall call the first ‘‘ bhakti” wave. It is 
separated by many centuries from the later literature both Sanskrit 
and vernacular. The date of the Cita is a thorny question which 
I do not intend to discuss. Lorinser worked out in detail the 
parallels between the Gita and the New Testament. Admitting that 
there are striking parallels I do not know that they are more numer- 
ous than might have been expected in the case of two thinkers or 
sets of thinkers who attempted to sum up the best of the religious 
speculation of their day. And if borrowing is to be regarded as 
necessary to explain the parallels, is there any special reason to 
'claim the lending part for Christianity ? The teaching of Christ 
must have been merely an advance on what had been preached by 
wandering ascetics such as John the Baptist and the sect of the 
Essenes for many years and these Syrian ascetics arc known to have 
been partly a product of Buddhism, which bad sent its missionaries 
over the whole world. Besides much of the ethical system of thc 
New Testament is due not to the founder, but to the idiocyncracies 
of his followers, especially Paul, who incorporated into the system 
which he embraced a large amount of extraneous matter, which 
must itself have been drawn from the fluid mass of speculation then 
circulating among the educated, Almost contemporary with 
Christianity we find certain cults in the Roman Empire, notably 
those of Isis and Mithras, taking on a new colour, that of persenal 
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devotion to a lovable God. All this goes to show that there was 
about the commencement of the Christian era a great mental 
upheaval going on all over the civilised world. The existing religions 
were felt to be insufficient, Philosophy had advanced beyond 
Religion, and both in the East and the West religious thinkers were 
making strenuous efforts to catch up philosophy and absorb 1. 
Lastly it is well known that during this period there was an active 
commerce going on between Alexandria and India. The time was 
therefore ripe for the introduction of a new religious idea whether in 
India or in any other country, and the new element in the Gita is just 
the element which we find in the Mithras worship ot the Roman Em- 
pire, namely personal devotion to, and dedication of, one's faculties 
to the deity. The Gita appears to me therefore to be a natural develop- 
ment just on the lines that we should have expected, and not an 
exotic introduction at all. 


The second ‘‘ bhakti" wave, atleast in the sense of a literary wave, 
commences perhaps a thousand years after the Gita. Some time 
during this immense gap there arose the worship of the boy Krishna, 
the cowherd. The unravelling of the history of Krishna worship is 
not yet a fait accompli. It is one of the most difficult questions 
in the whole of Hinduism. The question is not whether Krishna 
represents a syncretion of more than one person. Everyone is new 
agreed to that. The point is how many such persons syncretised. 
Mr. Kennedy in Jour., R. A. S. for 1907, p. 961, says four. These 
four are an historical villain who lived at Dwarka, a dark sun-god, 
a wild lovable hero of the North-West valleys, and the child of Mathu- 
ra. I cannot go into all the details of this theory nor into the discussion 
which followed in the Journal. I must ask my hearers to read it for 
themselves. For myself I confess to a certain sense of bewilderment 
such as follows the perusal of any discussion of folklore and the 
origin of deities, and myths, I cannot see the necessity for three 
divine Krishnas. The dark sun-god, or vegetation spirit, whichever 
it be, and the Dionysus-like hero of the valleys may surely be one. 
This seems to satisfy all the requirements of the case, Admitting 
that there was an original worship of some dark deity connected with 
the clouds of the monsoon, or ofthe winter rains of North India, 
then we have a sufficient reason why the drunken brawler of Dwarka 
is invested with divine attributes in the Mahabharata, I mean simply 
the similarity of the names, just as for the same reason the historic 
warrior, Árjuna, takes on some of the glamour of the early mytbical 
Arjuna, the bright white god of the storm. For the purpose of the 
present inquiry it is sufficient to emphasise the fact that no trace of 
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the child-legend and the herdsmen legend appear before the two great 
Puranas: the Visnupuráàna and Bhagavatapurana. In the Maha- 
bharata there is nothing about the childhood of Krishna. Thelatter 
is a highborn prince, who kills Kamsa, the King of Mathura, and 
subsequently being hard pressed by Kamsa’s father-in-law Jara- 
sandha, flees westward, and founds the city of Dwarka. Krishna's 
father Vasudeva is brother of Kunti, the mother of the Pandavas. 
Now there are here several serious difficulties. First if Vasudeva and 
Devaki are the mythical parents of the original divine Krishna of the 
North-West. valleys, as they are said to have been, then they must 
have been foisted into the story of the historical leader of the Dwarka 
banditti. Secondly is it likely that he, in the event of his being 
involved in a loca) quarrel, could have migrated 700 miles as the crow 
flies from Mathura to Dwarka, and there built a city with unusually 
fine fortifications ? Thirdly being there would several powerful kings 
have taken the trouble to go to attack him ? Fourthly would a man 
thus situated, an outlaw with a handful of banditti, have played the 
important part in the wars which he is alleged to have played ? 
Perhaps we may say rightly that the influence attributed to Krishna 
is solely due to the fact that by the time the Epic ¢ame to be construct- 
ed the otherwise inconspicuous charioteer, who had so little control 
over his own banditti that they joined the ofher side in the war, had 
come to be united in the legend with the divine hero who has been 
mentioned above. But,is it too much to suggest also that besides 
this syncreti-ing of a divine and a historic hero we have the confusion 
of two historic persons, one a marauder or possibly an exiled prince 
from Dwarka who sold his services tothe Pandavas, and the other 
an aboriginal of the herdsmen tribe of Vrndavan, who, raising a 
horde of his caste-fellows, slew the king of Mathura, Kamsa, and 
then disappeared from view, leaving the throne to be regained by the 
father of the deceased monarch? The unpopularity of Kamsa, whose 
cruelty had earned him the name of Raksasa, would have been a 
factor in facilitating the transient success of this herdsman upstart. 
This is only a suggestion, but it would assist us thus far, that it 
would offer a reason why when the worship of the Divine Child came 
into India some centuries after the time of Christ, it became attached 
to Krishna. The reason is that the herdsman hero, the stormer of 
Mathura, still lived in the minds of his fellow caste-men, the dark, 
aboriginal herdsmen ; and they being less under the influence of 
Brahmanism than the other races, and, like all low castes in India, 
much more receptive of new and especially of devotional religious 
ideas than the Aryan castes, greedily assimilated the new worship. 


! Jour, Royal Asiatic Society, 1907 p. 964. 
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Two origins have been suggested for the cult of the Divine 
Child. Dr. Grierson, following Weber and others, thinks that it 
came from the example of the Nestorian Christians of Madras. Mr. 
Kennedy thinks that it was introduced by the influx of tribes of 
nomadic Gujars,' Dr. Grierson.in a subsequent note accepted this 
view but suggested that there were two movements one from North 
to South (the worship of the Child) and one from South to North (the 
emotional religion of ''bhakti").? Admitting that the Gujars or 
Gurjaras migrated into India at the required time, and that they were 
herdsmen, we still have to assume so much before we can say that 
they introduced the worship of the Child. If we knew of a body of 
words of Gurjara origin in Krishna worship it would be a powerful 
argument. Butall the words are of Sanskrit origin, Vraja (North 
Indian Braj) occurs once in the Rigveda, and always means a cow- 
pen, or place for keeping cattle, not, as Mr. Kennedy would like to 
imply, a tribe of nomads. If it has retained its root-sense of 
roaming then it means ''a place for the cattle to roam about.” 
Gujars admittedly settled in many other places besides the upper 
Jumna Valley, yet the child-worship supposed to be theirs was con- 
fined to the Mathura District alone. The wild-ass occurs in India as 
far South as the salt lands of Gujarat even to the present day, and 
probably extended further East and South in early times, so that the 
occurrence of an ass-demon in the Krishna legend does not necessi- 
tate its introduction by invaders from the North-West. Last, but not 
least, nothing has been adduced to show that the Gujars had a child- 
worship. So far from that it is admitted that they were worshippers 
of the sun. 


Now let us revert for a moment to the suggestion which I made 
before that besides the Dwarka Krishna there had been another 
historical Krishna, a herdsman of the woods of Vrndavan who had 
made a meteoric descent upon Mathura, and then disappeared from 
view, and that the tradition of this hero had lingered on among his 
caste fellows, Then when the Christian legends of the Child filtered 
through into India, here was just the soil ready to receive them. 
The stories of the great prowess and physical strength of the man 
are just such stories as would be preserved abouta local hero. We 
get a composite myth containing three separate limbs connected by 
crude artificial joints. The three limbs are: (1) the *''child " legend, 
(2) the legend of the local strong man, who destroyed the king of 
Mathura, and (3)the legends of the Dwarka hero. The joints by which 


Jour., Royal Asiatic Socicty, 19c7, p. 9510. 
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these limbs are connected are : (1) the changeling story connecting the 
child with the local hero, and (2) the story of the migration of the 
hero to Dwarka connecting the local hero with the Dwarka hero. 
Of these joints the second had been used in the Mahabharata. The 
first comes into use in the Vishnu Purana after the ''child" legend 
had been added to the ever-increasing bulk of the Krishna legends. 
And through the whole of this composite story, colouring and illu- 
minating the whole, we seethe traditional worship of an older, di- 
vine Krishna, be he sun-god, or rain-god, or vegetation spirit. 


I have occupied so much of your time with this discussion of the 
origin of the god Krishna because he is the central figure in the de- 
velopment of “bhakti,” and therefore of prime importance to the 
subject of the present paper. We must now skip over the second 
part of the great gap which separates the first from the second 
“bhakti” wave, and come to the rith century. This is the latest 
date to which we canascribe the spread of emotional religion 
throughout India. The details are very obscure, and not yet fully or 
satisfactorily worked out. In South India Rama seems to have 
received the attention of ''bhaktas," in North Central India 
Krishna, in the Deccan and West Carnatic '' Vitthala." The com- 
parative dates of these different schools are very obscure. Dr. Grier- 
son is of opinion that the Southern Rama cult brought up from 
South-East Madras by Ramanuja is the oldest, and that the general 
trend of the migration of the cults was from South to North. This is 
so exactly opposite to the trend of migration in all other cases that 
on that ground alone it is hard to accept. Not only have all new 
tribes moved through India from North-West to South-East, but we 
find the same movement among the vernaculars. The Dravidian 
languages have been gradually pressed back towards the South. In 
old times Kanarese covered the Southern half of the Satara District 
‘and almost the whole of the Sholapur District, from both of which 
regions it has been ousted by the Marathi. We should expect the 
same in the case of religious movements. 


Time forbids me to go further into this question, since it is necessary 
to leave the main stream of ‘‘ bhakti” for the branch which we find 
in this part of India, namely “ Vithoba "-worship. But before doing 
so I must briefly notice two Sanskrit works which must belong 
roughly to the time of which we are now treating. These are the Nara- 
dapaiicaratra and the Bhaktisutras of Sandilya with Svapnesvara’s 
commentary. Both are of interest as being highly artificial works of 
learned scholars handling themes foreign to their own Brahmanic 
religion. The Naradapaficaratra is a long work in Epic style in 
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which Narada is induced to go to Kailása to consult Siva on the pro- 
priety of worshipping Krishna. At Kailasa we have the spectacle 
ofthe whole pantheon of Puranic gods uniting to extol Krishna. 
The work, which is a text book of the Bhàgavata and Paricaratra 
Sects, and contains a certain number of ritual details, mantras, and 
prayers, is highly artificial, and the literary style is degraded. For 
‘instance during Narada’s journey he passes through a forest in 
which 84 different kinds of trees are named ; and almost every Sloka 
is so overloaded with redundant epithets and other ornamentation 
that it becomes quite nauseating. 


To turn to the Bhakti-sutras. Neither the date of them nor of 
their commentary is known, but they are certainly very late, and 
probably were written in Bengal. The sutras show the emotional 
side of “bhakti” fully developed, and are apparently an exercise in 
which the author has chosen to discuss the new religion in the anti- 
quated and pedantic style of fifteen centuries earlier. One can 
almost imagine him sitting down with a sigh, and saying :—'' Well, 
if we cannot expel this new religion, we had better absorb it and put 
it on a sufficiently difficult and priestly basis.” I even venture to 
suggest that the same author composed the sutras and the com- 
mentary to them. The first sutra states the subject of the whole 
work, 


अथातो भक्तिजिज्ञासा. ! 

“ Now there is a desire to know about “ bhakti,” and the commen- 
tary which runs as follows :--अयेर्न्याधकारार्थों नानन्तर्यार्थ:। आनन्तर्य हि न स्वा- 
ध्यायाध्ययनस्य आनिन्ययोन्यधिकृतवेद्यमाणत्वात्‌ ॥ points out that for the 
acquisition of “bhakti” no preliminary is necessary (such as study 
of the vedas cr attainment of tranquillity by means of Yoga), 
ù“ since it will hereafter be declared that even men of degraded 
castes are competent to enter upon the present enquiry." Both 
these two points are of great importance, and the latter is the 
great distinguishing feature of ‘‘ bhakti.” We shall see how the 
author treats of it lateron. The second sutra strikes yet another 
characteristic note, viz., the emotional character of '' bhakti,” and 
its object, a personal and 10४१012 God. The commentary runs :— 
इश्वर इति प्रकृताभिप्रायं । आराध्याविषयकरागत्वमेव सा । इह तु परमेश्वरावषयकान्तः 
करणवृत्तिविशेष एव HEARTS च लौकिकानुरागादी सुग्रहं । 
which Cowell translates : The words ‘‘ on God " have reference to 
the proper topic of the present work. “10, ” Ze. Faith (m) 


1 ] quote from the text of Ballantyne, Cal., 1861, and the translation of Cowell, Cal.» 
1878. 
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is thus generally an affection, the object of which is 3 being, who is 
to be propitiated (or worshipped); but here in this treatise it isa 
peculiar affection of the internal organ, having the Supreme Being 
as its objective, and its special character is easily known by examin- 
ing worldly affection." 'The author goes on to say that, although 
hymns and '' smaraua" often appear as accompaniments to faith, yet 
they cannot be included in the definition of faith. It is simply an 
affection अनुराग एवास्तु The physical character of '' bhakti’ can be 
seen from the commentary to Su. 6. पुछकादिरागालिगेनापि रागत्वं | 
“© us steeesee it possesses all the characteristic signs of earthly affec- 
tion, such as horripilation, etc.” This thought is repeated in Su. 46 
and Commentary. The author then in Su. 9 to 18 discusses ‘‘ bhakti” 
in reference to ज्ञान ' knowledge," and decides that, though ज्ञान 
may be a means to '' mukti” itis not an indispensible means, and 
instances the Gopis, who obtained ''mukti" solely by “bhakti " 
without ज्ञान, Next he discusses it in relation to याग (Su. 19, 20), to 
कम (Su. 22), and to श्रद्धा, the earlier form of devotional belief (Su. 28), 
in all of which by much ingenious argument he brings '' bhakti " 
out as the most important. In Su. 21 he deals with a supposed 
objection that as “ bhakti” is an affection it is to be avoided हेया 
रागत्वात्‌ |. To this he answers that this is not the case, because 
“ bhakti” has I$vara as its aim, which is the highest aim, and there- 
fore does not fall under the category of affections objected to by the 
Yoga philosophy :--रागंद्रेषाभिनिवेशा: के शा : In the same way he says that 
union, which is otherwise objectionable, is unobjectionable, if it is 
union with the best. I pass over a mass of philosophical discussion 
and digressions and come straight to the crucial Sutra No. 78, in 
which the accessibility of '' bhakti" to all castes is discussed, As 
we have seen the author has laid down this principle in his com- 
mentary to Su. 1. When he comes to work it out in detail, he ex- 
plains how a low caste man can obtain this best of all spiritual 
treasures. The following is the Sutra :— 


आनिन्द्ययोन्याधिकियते पारंपर्यात्‌ सामान्यवत्‌ ॥ 


Translation. -7 All, even the most despised castes are capable of 
learning it at second hand like the great common truths." The word 
पारम्पर्यात्‌ “5 second hand” is the noticeable point. It seems almost 
to take away from the value of the statement. In the commentary, 
however, it is explained as '' by fitting instruction and general 
example, just as kindness to animals is learned," उपदेशपारम्पेपण 
and यथा तेषाम्‌ सामान्या5हिसाधर्मादिज्ञानं | That isto say, that “ bhakti” is 
a way that all may tread. There need not be the intervention of the 
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professional spiritual instructor, but some sort of common teaching 
is sufficient. 


Now all this is obviously the work of a man or men deliberately 
elaborating an essentially simple idea. The ''bhakti sutras” never 
exercised the slightest effect on the development of this phase of 
Hinduism. I refer to them solely as showing. what a learned con- 
temporary critic seized on as being the main characteristics of the 
new cult—an interesting sidelight from the pen of a reliable and dis- 
passionate observer. 


We have now reached the pointat which we can enter upon the 
study of “bhakti” as we find itin this part of India, of the god 
Vithoba, and of the Marathi ''bhakti" poets. We are in the pre- 
sence of a strange world of saints and poets extending from the 
eleventh century or twelfth century to cur own day—a religion which 
had dominated the thoughts of the lower and middle classes in the 
Deccan during all this time. “' Bhakti” in this part of India centers 
entirely round this one god. It is true that one of our Marathi 
poets, Ram'das'* was a worshipper of Rama. But the worshippers 
of Rama are few in the Deccan, and the common people, when 
they hear an ‘‘abhang” of Ramdas recited undoubtedly do not 
differentiate his god from the god of Tukaram. They are both Hari, 
and both to the more educated worshippers ''avatàras" of Vishnu. 


The curious thing about Vithoba is that all existing statues of the 
god can be traced to imitations of one original statue, the one at 
Pandharpur.' Neither the origin of the statue nor of the name are 
known. So far as the commencement of the Vithal worship is 
concerned, we have a latest possible date, A.D. 1234; because in an 
inscription of that date in the Pandharpur Temple, one Somesvara 
describing himself as a Yadava prince, recounts how he had con- 
quered the country round Pandarige on the banks of the Bhima- 
rathi (Bhima). In the inscription the god is mentioned under the 
name of Vitthala, and there is an allusion to Pundalik’ (in the correct 
Sanskrit form of Pugdarika) who is described as a ‘‘ muni," Now, 
with regard to the name Pandarige, we know that the country in 
which Pandharpur lies was originally a Kanarese-speaking district. 
The highwater mark of Kanarese can be clearly traced by following 
the line of place names ending in -ge and -argi. So that Pandarige 
is an original Kanarese form which was subsequently Sanskritised 
into Pandharpur. Even to this day the termination -pur is commonly 
omitted in conversation. For the same reason, Eknath speaks cf 


, T have occasionally used the symbol () to represent thesilent 3T iu Marathi words. 
> पंढरपर on the River Bhima in the Sholapur District, 
* 
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Vithoba as Vitthala Kanada, not because he was imported from 
further south, but because originally Pandhara came well within the 
northern limit of Kanarese. The fact that the worship of Vitthala 
and the story of Pundalika were known in A. D. 1234 and werea 
sufficiently conspicuous feature of the neighbourhood to merit re- 
ference in an inscription, is curious in the light of the fact that 
JiianeSvara, the Marathi poet, whose birth is not put earlier than 
A.D. 1270, does not allude to them.* But Jiianesvara was 
composing a deep commentary on the Gita, and the terms in 
which he speaks of the deity are frequently elaborate and vague. 
Reference to so modern a deity as Vitthala would have been out 
of place. Moreover he lived at Alandi, a few miles north of Poona, 
and itis possible that Vitthala-worship was at that time confined 
to the Kanarese-speaking tract. Lastly Namdev, the Shimpi, whose 
works are entirely devoted to the laudation of Vitthala was practically 
a contemporary of Jüàne$vara. So that we must regard the fact 
that the latter does not mention Vitthala either as an idiosyncracy 
or as showing that the reputation of the Pandharpur image had not 
then travelled so far west as Poona. 


The image of Vithoba is about 3 ft. gin. high of black stone on a 
kind of base or plinth, the whole being apparently cut out of one block. 
It is built into the altar, so that there is about 14 inches of the base ex- 
posed. This is the so-called brick. The image has its arms akimbo, and 
its feet together. There is on the image a faint carving of a waist- 
cloth and waist-band, with the end hanging on the right thigh. On 
the head is a round-topped cap. There are also long earrings touching 
the shoulder, and a chain or necklace. The image of Rukmini, 
which is in another shrine, is late, and need not be considered. 
The Vithobà statue is said to be of a style of workmanship, which 
cannot be later than the sth or 6th century after Christ. The 
singular characterist >f having the arms akimbo is shared oy the 
Jagannatha of Puri, and by two figures in the Udayagiri Brahmani- 
cal caves near Bhilsa. It is certainly rare. After Vithoba had come 
to he added as the incarnation of Vishnu in the Kali age ° the position 
of the arms was explained as an indication that the god was resting 
after his labours. But it seems reasonable to suppose that the real 
explanation is the inability of the workman to portray the hands, as 
well as the greater strength given to the statue by the avoidance of 
the separated arm. Although the hands are resting on the hips, they 
hold a conch and discuss, the essential ''ayudha" of Vishnu. — 


_ My authority for this statement is Prof. Patwardhan of the Fergusson College. 
See the opening passage in the Bhaktavijaya of Mahipati and elsewhere. 
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Apart from our ignorance of the origin of the statue, we do not 
know how it got to Pandharpur. The name of Pundalika or Punda- 
rika is so consistently associated with the god that there seems to be 
good grounds for believing that it was he who brought the statuc and 
set it up in the shrine at Pandharpur. Mr. Vishvanath Kashinath 
Rajawade says :— पुंडलीक WH ११५०च्या सुमारास हयात असावा असे वाटतें. त्याने 
विठोबाची स्थापना प्रथम पंढरीस केली. ही मूर्ति शालिवाहनशकाच्या पांचव्या शतकांतल्या 
कारागिरीसारखी असून मथुरेहून पुंडालिकानें १९९०त आणली व तिची स्थापना साध्या 
विटेवर पंढरीस केली, . . .''Pundlik seems to have lived about Shake 
1150 (A.D. 1220). It was he who set up Vithobà at Pandharpur. 
Thisimage resembles the workmanship of the sth century of the 
Shalivahan era. It was brought from Mathura by Pundalik about 
Shake 1150, and set up on a simple brick at Pandharpur.” 1 do not 
know if there is any literary or epigraphic authority for this state- 
ment. But if it is simply theory it accords well with what we know of 
the statue. Only I think it bold to definitely locate the original 
home of the image as Mathura, and the last words .of the quotation 
about the '' simple brick' are not in accordance with the apparently 
unquestioned fact that the so-called brick is part of the base of the 
original statue. Thatthe statue is an intruder in the present site 
is proved by the fact that the earlier parts of the temple, which is 
a structure of gradual growth, seem to have besn part of an original 
temple of Mahadev. 


We next come to the question of the origin ofthe name. That isto 
say, what god is represented by Vitthala, and to what language does 
the name belong ? This involves some further consideration as to the 
character of Pundarika, and the two points may be taken together. 
Many and various are the etymologies which have been suggested 
both for Vithobà and Vitthala. Those which aim at explaining Vithoba 
are inadequate because Vitthala is the earlier name of the God, as is 
shown from the inscription previously referred to, from the use of the 
word in the earliest abhangs of Namdev, and from the natural infer- 
ence that the more elaborate name preceded the abbreviated one. An 
anagram on the word Vitthala will be found in Molesworth's Marathi 
Dictionary. It is too fanciful to be worth notice. Three etymologies 
of Vitthala may be mentioned. One is that it is for इष्टि-स्थल, हाटे 
being both a brick and a special form of sacrifice,! another is that 
it is from the Marathi words वीट ''loathing " and टाल्णे to avoid. ” ^ 


' शरीसरस्वतीमान्दर, वर्ष ६ वे-अक १ला- चैत्र शके १८२८, पृ. ३१. 
> My authority is again Prof, Pa:wardhan. विषयविरागी T 
3 ह. e, the loathing caused by wo ldliness, विषयविरागी त्याच नांव (Ek.) 
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The third is the receivec tradition that it is connected simply with the 
Marathi word $z a brick (which is often pronounced वीट,) and means 
‘‘ the Vishnu of the brick." This etymology is bound up with the 
Pundalik legend. It resembles the first etymology given above 
except that it does not elaborate so much. Now of the Pundalik 
legend the features which always occur are these. Pundalik was a 
dissolute man, who neglected the worship of his parents. During a 
journey to North India he saw a miracle which, so to speak, converted 
him and he thenceforth became a devoted server of hi» parents. One 
day when he was washing his father’s feet the god Vishnu appeared 
in person. Not wishing either to interrupt the service he was 
performing for his father or to neglect the laws of hospitality, Punda- 
lik threw the first thing handy—a scrubbing brick— towards the God, 
and asked him to sit down. The God stood on the brick and subse- 
quently blessed Pundalik. Now of this legend the latter part, so 
much, that is to say as relates to the brick, is obviously capable of 
being explained away as due to the coincidence that the statue rests 
on a slightly raised plinth, and is called by a name which somewhat 
resembles the Marathi word for brick. The first half of the story, so 
much that is to say, as related to Pundalik's attitude towards his 
parents and his subsequent change is not capable of any such explain- 
ing away. There is nothing in the name or character of the God, 
nor in the ceremonial connected with his worship that could have 
accounted for the story. So that it must be accepted as true. As to 
Pundalik's caste and profession traditicn makes him a rich merchant. 
But, as we have seen, the inscription of Someshvara speaks of him as 
a “muni.” Putting together then all the undisputed elements of 
the legends we may theorise as follows. About the middle of the 
1201 century a holy man named Pundarika brought to Pandhurpur a 
statue which he had somehow obtained in some other part of India, 
and set it up in a disused temple of Mahadev’ under the name ot 
Vitthala. The only satisfactory derivation of this name is that it isa 
dialectic corruption of Vishnu. We have an old or dialectic form of 
Vishnu, viz. Vistu and similarly Kysta for Kiisna.* Lr. Grierson 
says that to this day in Bengal Vishnu is pronounced Bishta, Vaish- 
nava Joistom, etc. Iam told that among Kanarese speakers Krishna 
is often pronounced Kutna This would explain the cerebral mute. 
Now why did Pundalika call the statue Vitthala? I suggest that it 
was the name of his own father, and that the statue was intended 


2 Journal, Rzyal Asiatic Society, 1907—p. t052. n 
= i, » » >» 1908—p. 164. 

* Ms authority is Mr. P. B. Haigh, [.C.S., Hon. Sec., B. B. R. A. S. 

* For the origin of the syllable ` -—la ' sce the azpendix to this paper. 
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by him to be merely a commemoration of his deceased parent. As 
pointed out above the tradition that Pundalik was at the end of his 
life a worshipper of bis father and mother is not able to be explained 
away. Hisfather was called Vitthala just as many Hindus are to-day 
called Vishnu. The statue having the conch and discus must have 
been in origin a Vaisnava statue. It is natural that after Pundalik's 


death it should have come to be regarded as a statue of Krishna- 
Vishnu. 


Besides the name Vithoba or Vitthala we have another distinctive 
name in Pandurang’. This is ordinarily interpreted as meaning 
**palecoloured." Itis a possible meaning, because, although the 
statue is of black stone, itis always dressed in a yellow outer garment. 
But another etymology is suggested, viz., that the name is a 

- corruption of the place name, Pandarige, which, as mentioned above, 
was the earlier Kanarese form of Pandharpur. 


. Time forbids me to go at any length into the history of the temple. 
The only outstanding incident is the carrying away of the statue to 
Vijayanagar by Ram Raja about A. D. 1550 and its rescue by 
Bhanudas’, a devotee. Ram Raja was a powerful monarch and; was 
attracted, no doubt, by the financial possibilities of the image... He 
saw in the securing of it for Vijayanagar an easy way of enriching 
both the state treasury, and the merchants of the city. Inthe battle 
of Palikoti in A. D. 1565 the power of Vijayanagar was broken, and 


Bhànudas', no doubt, managed to re-capture the image in the general 
confusion. 


Before leaving the subject of the god and his temple I must briefly 
notice a theory which was put forward as long ago as 1841 by the 
Rev. J. Stevenson, D. D., namely that the image and its worship 
were originally Jain. His grounds for making this assertion were— 


(1) that the image is nude, a feature whichis characteristic of 
Jain, but not of Hindu images. 


(2) that there existed in his (Dr. Stevenson’s) day a party 
among the Brahmans of the Deccan who asserted that the 
image and temple were originally Jain. 


(3) that the distinctive Krishna festivals are not held at Pandhar- 
pur, but on the contrary the festivals seem to approximate 
to Buddhistic festivals. The festivals of the full moons of 
Ashadh’ and Kartik’ only fail by four days to coincide with 
the beginning and end of the “Was” or “Varshava,” the 


3 Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. VII, (old series), p 5 ff. and p. o4 ff. 
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season of sacred rest. The new moon of Magh', called the 
Vela new moon, falls only 15 days later than the Buddhist 
festival which commemorates the visit of Buddha to Ceylon : 
while the Dekkhan months begin 15 days later than the 
North Indian months. 


(4) that there is no distinction of caste within the precincts of 
the temple. 


(5) that all this offers an analogy to the Jagannath’ of Orissa 
which is known to be probably Buddhistic in origin. 


(6) that in the opening passage of the Bhaktavijaya Mahipati 
represents the deity as establishing himself as the Bauddha 
Avatara. 


(7) that the colour of Pandurang’, golden yellow, is a colour 
sometimes attributed to Buddha. 


(8) that Pandurang’ is sometimes spoken of as having his 
** Vihàra " on the banks of the Bhima: and '' Vihara” is a 
technical term in Buddhism. 


Some of these arguments can be quickly disposed of. For instance, 
as noted above, there is a faint sculpture of a loin-cloth on the image 
so(1)falls to the ground. With regard to (3)—the dates of the 
festivals—it is certainly somewhat significant that at the Ashadh’ and 
Kartik’ festivals the god is popularly represented as being tired out 
and his bed chamber is closed. But if the Vela festival is 15 days 
after the Buddhist festival then why are the Kartik’ and the Ashadh: 
feasts not 15 days after the commencement and end of the * was" 
which they are supposed to represent ? As a matter of fact they 
are four days before them. Argument (4) is of no weight since 
absence of caste distinctions is, as we have seen, a leading feature 
of '' bhakti” as indeed of all religious reformations in India. Argu- 
ment (5)—the analogy from Jagannath of Puri—is of some weight. 
Not only do the type of statue and the date of the festivals agree to a 
certain extent, but the ground principles of the character of the two 
deities are the same : Vitthala is frequently called Jagannatha, and 
both are Hari. Now Jagannath is fully believed to be of Buddhist 
origin, and the relic which is within the image is supposed to be 
some relic of Buddha, and not of Krishna. Argument (6)—the 
question of the meaning of the Bauddha or Buddhavatara in Mahipati 
requires more elucidation, but at first sight is significant. Argument 
(7)—from the colour of the God is of no importance. The golden 
colour of Buddha is a rare tradition, and besides possible false inter- 
pretations of the word Pandurang, the image of Vitthala is always 
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dressed in yellow garments (पीतांबर). Argument (8),—The word विहार, 
although it is a common Buddhist term for a monastery, is also 
common in its Sanskrit meaning of ‘‘ recreation” ‘‘ place for 
enjoyment. " Tbe most that we can say is that we find in the cult 
of Vitthala traces of possible Buddhist influence. But owing to the 
extraordinary receptiveness of Hinduism as well as to the fact 
that almost all the existing deities show similar traces, the concession 
is not a serious one, nor one difficult to accept. 


Upon the worship of this deity there has been built up 
in Marathia literature of great extent and beauty. It covers 
a period from about A. D. 1290 to the present day, but the 
best period ends with the death of Mahipati in 1791 A.D. It 
may be divided into two main portions: —hymns, mostly in the 
metrical form known as ‘‘ abhang " (अमंग) but also partly in other 
forms, and secondly narrative lives of the saints in the metre known as 
the ‘‘ovi.” Ofthe former the four great exponents are Namdev, 
Eknath, Tukaram, and Ramdas (the last named being a Rama 
worshipper), while the latter is represented mainly by Mahipati, whose 
Bhaktavijaya, Bhaktalilàmrta, etc., were suggested by the Bhaktamala 
of Nabhaji, the Hindi Poet. I have not mentioned ]nandev because 
although a bhakti-poet he is so learned and refined that he is not typical 
of the popular bhakti-movement in the way that his contemporary 
Namdev is. Of the three Vitthalabhakt’ ''abhang" writers Tukaram 
is by far the most popular, But from the point of view of the study of 
“ bhakti,” Namdev, who preceded him by three centuries is the most 
important. In fact he is probably the most important '' bhakti’ 
writer in any vernacular language. In Tukaram the religious 
ideas are more advanced ; there is a much greater variety of treat- 
ment, as well as phraseology, and imagery. But the main princi- 
ples of ‘‘ bhakti ” have altered but little since the time ot the earlier 
poets, and Tukaram himself admits his indebtedness to them. 
Indian writers have always exhibited a marvellous power of working 
up into new shapes again and again the same material of metaphor 
and phrase. But although the style of Tukaram rnay be more artis- 
tically developed than that of Namdev and Eknath I confess that I 
prefer the freshness and straightforwardness of the earlier poets, 
just as I prefer the strong brush strokes of Valmiki to all the delicate 
silver-point of Kalidasa. Mahipati, both on account of his lateness, 
his subject, and his admitted indebtedness to Nabhaji is not of so 
much importance for the study of the development of the religious 
principle of ‘‘ bhakti.” But he will be of immense importance when 
the detailed legends of medizval ‘‘ bhaktas” come to be worked out 
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critically. And they seem to me to bein every way as deserving ०! 
being worked out as those of the early Christian Martyrs to which 
they often bear a strong resemblance. 


I propose now, before closing my paper, to present,as far as I can, 
a picture of the main tenets and principles of the ‘‘ bhakti” cult, as 
expressed in the works of these writers. It may be said that the 
sentiments are usually simple, rarely abstruse, and scarcely ever 
wrapped up in those highly artificial and elaborate classifications 
which are apparently the main features of the Hindi writers. The 
main heads under which the tenets of the Marathi schools may be 
arranged are: (1) the condition of the human being before he finds 
Vitthala, (2) the method of obtaining Vitthala and the manner ofhis 
worship, (3) the advantage which follows from the same, (4) the 
mutual relations between the god and his worshippers, (5) the 
position of the saints. 

Before he finds the right way the human being is distressed like 
a child that has lost its mother, like a bride longing for her father's 
house. He flounders about (तळमळणे ) like a fish out of water. He 
has wasted time in previous births, in the affairs of sense ( विषय ), 
and in the ties of worldly existence ( संसार, भवबन्धन ) 


अबे जन्म वायां गेलें विषयासंगें (Nam.) * 


अवघा वेळ करी संसाराचा! धंदा (Nam.) ? 
He has been bound hand and foot by the snares of illusion (माया) 


शिणलेती बाऊगें मायामोहें (Nam.) 


and scorched by the threefold heat, or troubles ( त्रिविधताप ), vis. ; 
the troubles of ordinary human nature, आध्यात्मिक, those of external 
natural phenomena, आधिभौतिक, and those which are caused by super- 
natural agency, आधिदेविक . Then comes the longing for the god. 

(2) There is only one way to attain to Vitthala, and that is ''bha- 
kti." Thisis the only उपाय. 


दृढ W भाव । न करी आणीक उपाव (Ek.) ° 
रामदास सांगे खूण । भक्तिवीण सर्व शीण (Ram.) * 


Knowledge of Brahma without ''bhakti," says Tukaram, is like 
milk without sugar, like food without salt, like a lute ( वीणा) with- 


^3 “All my life (or each of my lives hitherto) has been wasted in connection with affairs 
of sense." 
= e All the time I followed the profession of worldly existence.” 
* “Hold your inclination (bhava) firm. Practise no other remedy. " 
+ “Ramdas gives vou the hint, without “ bhakti" everything is vain." 
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out strings. To get “bhakti” a condition of mental alertness 
( सावधपणा ) is required, and the senses must be kept in restraint. This 
“bhakti ” consists of hymn-singing, repeating the name and so on. 
It must be continuous. 
सर्वे वेळ वाचा झणा नारायण (Nam.) ` 

The image of the god should be in mind's vision all the time. Evil 
affections have to be cast out, such as काम, क्रोध, वैर, दंभ, मान, लोभ. * 
All desires, vis., तृष्णा, आस or आशा? must be suppressed, and the 
“bhakta " should become oblivious of worldly anxieties. (उदास, उदासी), 


आह्मी तरी आस झालों टाकुनी उदास (Tuk.) * 

तृष्णा आशा gereret v emer अखंड उदासी (Ek)? 
देह जाईल तरी जावो राहील तरी राहो । 

दोराचिया सपा जिणे मरणें ना वावो (Ek.) * 

लोभ ममता TAS आशा | उदरव्यथेचा वोळसा ॥ 

न करूं आणीक सायासा । वासुदेवावांचुनी (६॥.) ' 

Devotion is to be conducted by means of भाव, a word of every-day 
use, conveying the sense of mental inclination. There were 8 भावs 
०7 सात्विकभावs enumerated in later times. They are described in an 
abhang of Eknath, but it has a very artificial flavour: These 
mammas are the bodily marks of affection, sweating, shivering and 
so on. But the earlier use of भाव and that in which it is commonly 
employed by Namdev, and indeed by all the Marathi poets is a gene- 
ral mental disposition. This is continually insisted upon as the 
indispensible expression of ‘‘ bhakti.” 

ठेवा जाणीव गुंडोन । एथें भावची प्रमाण (Tuk.) ° 
and in the same abhang 


तुका क्षणे भावावीण । अवघा बोलती तो शीण n 


“ Continually read and repeat the name of Narayan.” 

“ Love, anger, enmity, hypocricy, pride, covetousness." 

“ Thirst” (in the spiritual sense), “ longing.” 

“We however have cast out desires and become passionless." 
"Thirst and desire may stay with you. We are utterly paesionless. 


i 16 the body must go, let it go ; must itstay letit stay ; are not life and death 
vain delusions like a ropethat one thinks to be a serpent ? 


7 “We will cast out covetousness, affection, and the round of the pains of appetite 
we will do nothing strenuously except (worship of ) Wásudev. 


e “Wrap all your learning in a bundle and put it on one side. Here inclination 
( भाव ) is the only criterion." 
“Tukaram says; everything which they talk of except ‘ bhava'is vain.” 


we vv 
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अवघा in the context means अवघा तर्क '' every guess after the truth.” 
Devotion must be complete—dedication of the whole person to God. 


काया वाचा आणी मन । रिघालों शरण तुजची Ek.) ! 
where काया वाचा and मन come near to the Christian triplet of 
* thought, word, and act." The same idea occurs frequently in 
Tukaram, together with the other triplet of dedication, तन मन धन 
“body, mind, and worldly goods.” 

सर्व भावें आलों gadi शरण (Tuk.) * 

The other traditional ways of obtaining ''moksha " are quite un- 
necessary, 7.e., ध्यान, philosophical meditation, ब्रह्मज्ञान, discernment of 
Brahman by means of Vedic study, कायाहेश, bodily penance, इंद्रियांचा 
विरोध, restraining of the bodily functions, such as breathing, and so on. 
Likewise there is no longer any need to go visiting a large 
number of varied shrines ; the one 4*3 on the banks of the Bhima 
is sufficient. It has been said above that repeating the name is part 
of the **bhakti" worship. Great insistence is placed on the name, 
especially by Eknath. The name has a mystic power." It alone 
can save. 


, 


नाम तारक सांगडी । तेणें उतरू de थडी ॥ १॥ 

राम नाम जप सोपा । तेणें नेणों पुण्य पापा ॥ २॥ 

सर्व साधनांचे सार | भवसिंधूसि उतार ॥ ३ ॥ 

ऐसा नामाचा प्रताप । एका जनार्दनीं नित्य जप ॥ ४ ॥ (1%.) 


‘The name is a boat that saves, by its means we will cross to 
the other bank. The recitation of the name Rama is easy, by its 
means I can cease to take cognizance of merit and sin. It is the 
quintessence of all means (of salvation) : it is a crossing for the ocean 
of worldly existence. Such is the power of the name. In Janardana 
alone we should continually repeat the name." Eknath quotes 
Vyàsa as an authority for his reliance on the name. 


उच्चारीन नामावळी । नाम तारक हे जनीं । व्यास बोलिले पुराणीं ॥४२॥ (Ek.)^ 


(3) The result of the attainment of Vitthala and of continuous 
worship through ‘‘ bhakti” is just what we should expect. All the 


e: “With my desire, my speech, my mind, I have come under thy protection.” 


=" With all my inclioation } have come under thy protection.” 


१ For a most interesting note on the mystic power of the name both in mediaval 
Christianity and in the Rama worship of Hindustan, see Dr. ७.५१. Grierson in Jour., R.A. 
N. 1910, p. 107. 

* “Iwill take up the rosary of the name, the name saves in this life---Vvasa said so in 
the Puranas.” 
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evils which we have noted as the distinguishing feature of the unsaved 
disappear at once. The three-fold fire is cooled. The snares of 
1 maya” and the bonds of worldly existence and the things of sense 
are at once loosened. 


विषयीक वासना । सोडी सोडी सत्यजाणा (Ek.) ' 
फिटे संसाराचा पांग (Ek.) * 

अवघी निरसली गुंती (Ek.) ^ 

संसारबधनें तुटलीं तेणे (Ek.) * 


The pains of Hell (यातना) and indeed Hell itself are vanquished. 
The endless round of births and deaths (यरझारा-खेपा ) ceases, with 
all their sorrows. 


जन्ममरणव्यथा दूर होती (Tuk.) * 


The worship of the God becomes very pleasant to the taste, like 
nectar. It is absolutely satisfying. Thereis no desire for any other 
thing. 


आह्यासी तो पुरे विद्वलची एक । वावगाची देख दुजा न मनीं (Ek) * 


सर्व सुख आहे त्याचे पायीं (Ek) 
There comes peace of mind (विश्रांति) instead of restlessness (भराति) 


Vitthala being so supreme as an object of worship, all other deities 
vanish into obscurity, and seem absorbed in him. 


अवघे देवा तुजसमान । मज नाहा भिन्नाभिन्न (Ek) ` 


(4) The relations between the God and his devoted are far more 
intimate and friendly than anything conceived of in early Christianity, 
though we have the same phenomenon among the advanced personal 
Christianity of the modern Evangelical School. The God is playfully 
addressed and twitted. He is represented as being on the look-out 


1 “ He loosened, he loosened the desire of worldly things, know truly." 

= “ The ties of worldly existence were loosened.” 

^ “All the tangle was evolved." 

* “ By his instrumentality the whole tie of worldly existence was broken." 

*, “ The pains of births and deaths pass far off" (5.e., disappear.) 

€ *' For us just that one Vitthala sufficeth. No other second and useless person is in 
our minds,” 

* u All happiness is at his feet." 

* “All deities are as it were thou. To me there no breaking up of the Godhead.” 
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for his devoted, and running eagerly to meet them. He is their 
devotee. There is a sort of mutual give and take about it all. 


पूजी माझिया भक्तांतें । तेणें संतोष होत मातें ॥ १॥ 
भक्त माझा मी भक्तांचा । ऐसी परपरा साचा ॥ R u (Ek.) * 


Without ''bhakti," without the crowd of ''bhaktas" to press 
around his shrine and make him famous what would the god be? 


भक्तांवाचूनी देव । केंचें रुप कैंचें नांव ॥ 
भक्तांवाचूनी पुसा कोण देवा नाहीं अभिमान ॥ ५२ ॥ (Ek.) * 


He is a relative of his devoted. Indeed he is all relations, father, 
mother, and soon. This idea is to be found in the Naradapafcaratra, 
and even in the Gita. He isa friend and adviser. His permission 
has to be asked before anything is done. Namdev represents 
Jiandev asking him to come and visit all the shrines and replies 
that the God's permission will have to be asked. 


नामा ह्मणे तुझं qura विठ्ठला देता आज्ञा मला मींद्दी ATN Nam.) 
The God takes all our burdens upon him. 
आपला घेईल भार माथा (Nam.)* 


He is distressed if any of his ‘‘ bhaktas” is in pain, and does his 
best to ease it. 
भक्तालागी अणुमात्र व्यथा । ते न साहवे भगवंता (Ek.) + 


He grants all their wishes. 


ami सकळां देखतां । पुरवी लळे तो सर्वथा ॥ १ ॥ 
जें जें मागावे तयासी । तें तें देतों निजभक्तांसी n २॥ (Ek) « 
He transacts all their business for them like a mukhtyar. 


कोणासवें आमुचें काय काज । सर्व पंढरीराज कैवारी ॥ ३ ॥ (Ek.) = 


1 “TJ do honour to my devoted. In this way I find solace. My devoted is mine and 
1 am his : in such wise truly is our mutual obligation." 

* “A god without worshippers! What form would it be? What name would it 
have? . . . . without worshippers who, pray ask, is God? He hath not any 
notability." 

3 “Nama says, ‘you ask Vitthala. If he gives permission I will go‘. 

* “He will take our burden upon his bead.” 

5 “If thereis any pain with a devotee, Bhagavanta will not be able to bear it.” i 

* “He fulfilleth in every way our desires in our very presence. Whatever isto be 
asked of him, he giveth it to big devoted.” 

7 “If wc have business with any one the king of Pandhara taketh thought for it.” 
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So happy is this spiritual resting place that the shrine of Vitthala 
and rest by him is frequently spoken of as a मांहेर, the mother's house 
to which a bride tormented by her mother-in-law or by an elder rival 
wife turns for comfort. 


(5) The position of the seints in the “bhakti” cult is peculiar. 
Their importance may be due to the traditions of the older Hinduism.. 
But it is noticeable that mediaeval Christianity laid much greater 
stress on the '* communion of saints, ” ‘fellowship with the saints,” 
than modern Christianity does. In the Marathi ‘‘ bhakti” poets— 
the saints, 1.e., ''bhakias," men whose spiritual life is already 
developed, are treated with extraordinary honour. Their society is 
to be continually enjoyed. 


सर्वेकाळ राहा संतसंगें । (Nam.) + 
संतसमुदाय मिळतील जेथे । लोटांगणें तेथे जावें आधीं (Nam.)» 

, Like the God himself they are the relatives of the worshipper. 
सोइरे घाइरे आहां संतजन (Ek): 


They also are to be served with respect. Just asthe head is placed 
on the feet of the God, so it is to be placed on the feet of the saints, 


संतांचे पायीं मस्तक ठेवून (Ek.) * 
Their leavings ( उष्टावळी-उर्टे are to be eaten. 


संतांचें भोजन अमृताचे पान (Tuk.) + 


The water in which their feet have been washed (पायवणी) is to be 
drunk. The dust of their feet (चरणरज) is to be taken up on the 
head. The last-mentioned articles are constantly spoken of as the 
wealth or capital of the devotee, his जोडी or भांडवल. 


एकविध भाव संतांच्या चरणीं । घेईन पायवणी धणीवरी ॥ १ ॥ 
आनंदें चरण धरीन आवडी । हीच माझी जोडी सर्व जाणा ॥ २॥ (Ek.) e 


Last, but most important of all, Vitthala is quite free to all castes. 
Frequently this idea comes to the front in the ‘‘abhangs"’ of the 


1 “ Abide ever near the saints.” 
9 “Wherever the gathering of saints is to be, go thither in front rolling the body 
along the ground 
> “The saints are our relations and friends." 
* '' Putting our heads at the feet of the Saints.” 
5 “The meal which the saints have partaken of is a plate of nectar.” 
‘t Our single inclination is at the feet of tbe Saints. I will greedily take the water 
in which their feet were washed. I will clasp their feet with joy and gladness. This is all 
my worldly possessions; be it known to yous 
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best period. We have seen it seized upon by the author and com- 
mentator of the Bhaktisutras as one of the leading characteristics of 
the cult. And there is no doubt that ia early times, ४. e., in the 13th 
to 16th centuries, distinction of caste was not observed in and about 
the temple precints at Pandharpur. Many of the famous saints were 
Mahars. There was a love-feast called the गोपाळकाला at all the main 
festivals, at which all castes dined together. But gradually the tre- 
mendous power of caste reasserted itself. Distinction began to 
arise ; and to-day the lowest castes are not allowed within the temple 
at all, but worship at the ''paduka" of a Mahar Saint named 
Chokhamela. All religious revivals in India beginning from Bud- 
dhism have had the abolition of caste inequalities as their main basis. 
All have failed. 


Note.—After the paper Rao Saheb P. B. Joshi suggested that the 
name Vitthala is from fega: ‘‘ the far-renowned, " a classical but 
rare epithet of Vishnu and Krishna. Ofcourse philologically Vistara 
and Vitthala are perfect parallels. But it has first to be proved that 
the statue at Pandharpur was called by the rare and elaborate name 
Vistara$ravas, and then that the first half of the word, which by 
itself means nothing, usurped the place of the whole. 


Dr. Grierson writing to me says......‘‘the-la of Vitthala is a 
derivative of the Prakrit ''-alla" and is especially common in 
Maharastra Prakrits, and in Marathi. It is the origin of the & in 
the Marathi past tense. The meaning is simply pleonastic. " 


ART. XVII.—Besnapar. 
By H. H. LAKE, M. Inst. C. E. 


The ruins of the old city of Besnagar, or as it has been called 
Baisnagar or Wessanagara, are situated at the confluence of the Bes 
and Betwa rivers, about two miles to the North-West of Bhilsa, in 
the Gwalior State, Central India. 


lt was here that Asoka tarried on his way to Ujjain to take up his 
government there in about the year 274 B. C., and married Devi, the 
daughter of the chief man of the place.! 


The city itself was enclosed by the river Bes on the North, by the 
Betwa river on the South, and by a high embankment on the West. 


The holy hill of Udiagiri lies to the West, about a mile from the 
present village of Besnagar. 


What must once have been a famous city of the Buddhists, full of 
grandeur and solemnity, is now but a desert waste of small mounds 
and ground covered with broken stone and brick and fairly dense 
shrubwood. A map is attached showing the different sites partly 
excavated. 


Under instructions from His Highness the Maharajah Scindia 
of Gwalior, G.C.S.!., A.D.C., LL.D., etc., I began an exploration of 
Besnagar on the 17th January 1910, and work was continued up to 
the 24th February, about six weeks in all. 


Excavations were commenced on the mounds marked No. 1, on the 
West, outside the city proper, on mound marked No.9, and on the 
high mound, marked No. 10, to the North of the ferd, on road from 
Bhilsa to Sirong. 


Mound No. 1, or Dungri as it is called, stands outside the city and 
is about 30 ft. high. A longitudinal cut was made which disclosed 
brick walls and on further excavations the stone plinth of upper, 
second and first storeys of a temple. 


It would appear as if it had been built to the conformation of the 
slope of the hill as natural soil was excavated in foundation of upper 
storey and also lower down on the 2nd storey. 


t Cunningham's “° Bhilsa Topes. 
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No further columns besides those found by Cunningham! were dis- 
covered. A beautifully carved piece of stone, of floral and fruit 
design, was found at entrance of second storey and may have been a 
piece broken off the entrance way ; it appears to have been polished. 
A similar design to this I have lately seen on a large sculpture of a. 
Bodisattwa at the Sarnath Museum. A carved stone, flat with 
geometric design of rosettes. A carved stone water spout in the 
shape of a crocodile's head which probably acted as a spout for 
drainage from temple were the finds. From these I should say the 
temple would probably be late Buddhist. 


Mound marked No. 9.—A cross cut was made which revealed walls. 
of stone and many broken pieces of carvings of a Jain temple. One 
small stone shows a few letters of an inscription in Pali. Further 
excavation was stopped here for the time being. 


Mound No. 10.— This is a high mound of an oblong shape. Jt. 
appeared as if it might contain a stupa or large building or both. 


A deep cross cut was made running East and West at about the 
centre of the oblong, also deep cuts were made in southern and. 
northern slopes and a deep well was sunk on the North slope, but no 
building was found, although it seemed in one place as if natural 
soil had been reached. The finds appear to be Buddhistic. A piece 
of slate which may have been the lid of a box, carved very neatly 
with conventional form of a crocodile and a lotus flower. A piece of 
carved stone like curled feathers. A carved stone likea flooring 
stone. 


Excavations were then begun in mounds Nos. 2, 3, 6,7, 8—See-: 
map. 


No, 2 mound was excavated up to 10 feet in depth when founda- 
tion walls appeared. A stone half pillar was found of octagonal. 
form, 6 feet 4 inches long by « foot 10 inches across sides, the capital 
being one with the column. The latter is 1 foot 6 inches deep and 
the breadth may have been 2 feet 6 inches but it is much worn away. 
It appears to have been of a floral design and apparently of the: 
Gupta age. 


In No. 3 mound, brick walls were come across and some stone: 
carvings of Braminical temple. 


No. 6 mound on excavation revealed brick and stone wall founda- 
tions. 


1 Archeological Survey Report of India, Vol. X. 
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No. 7 mound, brick walls only and No. 8 mound two stone walls. 
Further work in these mounds was stopped for the time being. 

Khamba Baba mound is a low but fairly extensive mound, General 
Cunningham has described the pillar, and the crocodile and palm 
capitals he found there.! He says the pillar was covered with a 
thick coat of vermilion paint and in consequence he could find no 
inscription. 


In January 1909 when on a tour of inspection of Archzological 
remains, I looked closely into this pillar and catching the glint of the 
sun on one of its painted sides, found that there appeared to be in- 
dentures in the form of lettering and on lifting up the scales of paint 
-discovered an inscription. 


I drew the attention of Mr. Marshall, the Director General of 
Archeology, to this fact, the paint was removed and an estampage 
taken. The inscription has proved to be of great Archzological 
interest, and dates back to 150 B. C. Notes onit have appeared in 
the journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
In the October number 1909 by Mr. J. H. Marshall, Dr. L. D. Barnett 
and Dr. J. F. Fleet and again in the January number. 1910 by J. F. 
Fleet. l 

As the inscription has proved of such interest, I have had the whole 
column cleared of paint and a drawing and photograph made of it— 
See illustration. 


General Cunningham depicts the palm leaf capital as being fixed 
on top of column but in my-opinion this could not have been the case. 

On close inspection of the palm leaf capital, Fig. 1, it is found that 
it has no tenon or mortice but appears as if it had been broken off 
a shaft. Whilst above the abacus of the column there is a square 
tenon chiselled and quite flat on top, 11 inches square on plan. It 
may be that a figure of Garuda was placed on top, the tenon being 
so large a square. 


'The pillar * stands 17 feet 8 inches high above a chabutra 12 
feet square and 3 feet high. I should have liked to have opened 
this chabutra to make a drawing of the lowest part of column but 
the local Pujaree did not seem to relish the idea so I respected 
his feelings. The first 4 feet 10 inches of column is octagonal, the 
diameter at base being 1 foot 7 inches tapering to 1 foot 6 inches at 
top. This part contains the inscription. The octagonal length 
ends in a sunflower design. The next length of 6 feet 2 inches has 


mn Archxological Survey Report of India, Vol. X. 


* See illustration. 
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sixteen sides with a diameter of 1 foot 6 inches at bottom tapering 
to 1 foot 4३ inches at top. The width of sides are rather strangely 
apportioned, every other side being 4 inches wide with 3 inches sides 
in between, that is eight sides of 4 inches width and eight sides of 
3 inches width, the sixteen sides end in a festoon encircling the 
column and at the point of each dependent curve, the festoon is 
carried on the back of a duck, the depth of this festoon is 64 inches. 


Above it for a height of 113 inches the column has 32 sides, 1 foot 
4t inches diameter at bottom tapering to 1 foot 3३ inches at top. The 
remaining portion of the column 2 feet 2 inches is circular and tapers 
to a diameter of 1 foot 13 inches. Upon this comes the capital of bell 
shape, 1 foot 6 inches in depth, by 1 foot 8 inches in width, then a 
cable moulding above which is the abacus. The latter is 1 foot 
l 7 inches by 1 foot 7 inches by 1 foot 3 inches in depth, and is very 
ornate. There is a bead moulding of 2 inches depth, the beads are 
well separated and their thread is shewn- On this is a graceful 
design of geese feeding, the spaces between the birds being filled 
in with a floral design half of a sunflower with sta!'ksin conven- 
tional curves, above the geese are again sunflowers. 


The whole column is of an elegant design and is interesting asa 
specimen of art of 150 B.C. 


Fig. No. 1.—The palm capital is a clever and graceful design and 
unique. There is another palm capital, Fig. No. 2, lying close to the 
crocodile capital, which Cunningham does not mention. It isa 
more graceful design than Fig. 1. Four broad leaves spread down- 
wards and below them is a cluster of cocoanuts. The top of capital 
is unfortunately broken but it shows that other leaves were spreading 
upwards and may have been similar to Fig. 1. The columns of these 
capitals have not been found. The square stone seen below the 
capital does not belong to the latter, the capital here is of course 
round likea tree and is 1 foot 4 inches diameter, the width across 
from outside to outside of leaves is 2 feet 4 inches. 


The highest part of the Khamba Baba mound has been built on 
and the Babajee or priest lives here, so excavations could only be 
made round about, 


At a depth of 2 feet a Buddhist railing was discovered practically 
intact. . It is a large railing and quite plain. As no inscriptions were 
found, it is difficult to assign a date toit. The pillars were founded in 
a kind of concrete made of broken up laterite rock which was probably 
obtained from the river bed. Nine pillars with their rails and copings 
were found running in a straight line. The pillars are 1 foot 7 inches 
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wide and ro inches thick, perfectly plain-dressed slabs of stone without 
any bevelling such as at Sanchi or any decoration of medallions. They 
are pierced for three rail bars of the usual lens shape, 1 foot 10 inches 
broad and 5३ inches thick at centre, The intercolumniation is 2 feet 
2inches. The coping, which is also plain, is 1 foot 7 inches high and 
12$ inches broad with the top corners rounded. The total height from 
ground level to top of coping is 8 feet 5 inches. The section of this 
railing, which appears to be of Udaigiri sand stone is poorly propor- 
tioned, both rails and pillars being too thin, several are broken- 
About 36 feet ofthis railing was traced in a straight line and then it 
appeared to be continued in a smaller and different kind of fencing 
consisting of pillars 10$ inches wide by 93 inches thick, with 2 inches 
thick slabs let in between. This wasa low fencing, not more than 
3 feet 6 inches high. 


Another railing was excavated not far from the above but the 
connection between the two could not be traced, see plan. This isa 
better proportioned section but just as plain. The pillars are 1 foot 
5} inches wide and 1 foot thick, pierced for three rail bars which 
are 1 foot 74 inches broad and 6 inches thick at centre. This railing 
is made of a harder stone slightly claret coloured and is in much 
better preservation. To find what these railing enclosed, cross cuts 
were made but nothing was diselosed. I think that the site on which 
the present houses exist and which is the highest part of the mound 
must have been the site of a monastery. It is difficult to assign 
a date to these railings but I should say that they are late Bud- 
dhist. 


In the excavation, at spot marked on plan, a sculpture of Vishnu. 
was discovered, Fig. No. 3. On thehead is a high crown, in the 
ears massive earrings, and in the hand a mace with tiger's head. 
This carving is similar to that of Vishnu in the Udaigiri cave which 
contains the inscription of Chandra Gupta 11, S. 82 or A.D. 401. The 
surface appears to be polished. Another small capital, Fig. 4, was 3150 
found with a carving of a winged lion and the same beading and floral 
style of the large Buddhist rail capital, Fig. 5, found by Cunningham 
near the pillar. General Cunningham depicts this big capital with: 
crocodile capital, Fig. 6, on top, but on taking measurements I find 
that the tenon on the rail capital is 6 inches by 6 inches whereas the 
mortice hole in crocodile capital is 93 inches:by 9} inchesthus the hole 
being 3j inches too large either way, would make a very unsteady 
seat and it does not appear probable that the crocodile topped this. 
capital. A rather quaint Toy horse, made in earthenware, was found. 
in this excavation. 
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About half a mile to the North of Khamba Baba, is a low flat mound 
No. r1, on plan. Herel saw what appeared to be the top of a capital 
but on excavation this stone proved to be the edge of a stool on which 
sat a female figure with its head buried in the ground. No less than 

-eight of these figures were here disclosed in higgledy piggledy order, 
as if they had been thrown down. 


There must have been more than eight for I found separate heads 
.and trunks, three heads on road, not far away and a trunk of body in 
Bhilsa. They are in the round and quiet unique. Attached are 
photos of the best preserved, front and back views. Some have lost 
‘their heads, some their arms or legs. Every head-dress is different 
.and the hair is in great profusion, Notice Figs. 7 and 8, front and 
back views of one of the figures. The hair in front is parted in the 
‘middle and carries some ornament. The back hair is in a large 
.chignon much resembling the big chignon of the Mid-Victorian age, 
-plaited at top and looks as if in a net. Others have plaits down the 
‘back as well as chignons and all have massive earrings, necklets and 
:anklets, They appear naked down to the waist, with the exception of 
ithe first two figures, see illustration, which wear the native choli or 
angia to hold up the breasts. 


In most of these sculptures a small child is seen resting itself against 
the left thigh. 31 figures are seated on stools, the corners of which 
-are carved like legs of a charpoy. The sculptures stand 3 feet 10$ 
‘inches high, carved out of single blocks.of stone, the stool being r foot 
3inches. They do not appear of the religious order. 


General Cunningham describes a colossal female figure he found on 
-the bank of the river Betwa! about half a mile from Khamba Baba. It 
was 6 feet 7 inches in height, broken in two pieces, curious on account 
of its head-dress, a kind of turban—and says it is possibly a portrait of 
Maya Devi, that it is not a religious figure and that it appears of the 
Asoka time. He thinks it may have been placed on top of a pillar and 
.says “It is the only specimen of a female statue in the round that has 
yet been discovered of so early a period." I went to the spot 
where Cunningham found this figure but could not trace it. On 
enquiry from the Khamba Babajee, the latter said the figure was in 
theriver. I wished to compare its carving with that of the figures 
under description. Could it have been that these figures surrounded 
the colossal figure of Maya Devi and have represented ‘ motherhood.’ 


Amidst these sculptures of females, was found another interesting 
figure—see Figs. 9 and 10, of a male naked to the waist, wearing a 
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full loin cloth or dhoti. His locks are long and his brow encircled 
by a crown which looks Grecian. At the back of the head is a 
nimbus, denoting his divinity. He wears a massive necklace, also 
armlets and bracelets. In his left hand he holds what looks like a 
flask or a vajra or thunderbolt grasped in the middle. 


Unfortunately the stone is broken just above where the hand 
grasps the object. This figure isevidently a Bodhisattva, but it is 
difficult to indentify any special one. The figure, as it now stands 
with the feet broken off, is 3 feet 6 inches high. 


These sculptures were found lying on a brick platform 74 feet by 65 
feet and in depth 2 feet 6 inches, but it is not understood what the 
construction was and there is no sign of stone plinth for the figures to 
stand upon. Some of the bricks were 14 inches by 6 inches by 3 
inches, others 16 inches by 8} inches by 31 inches. I can assign no 
date to these figures, nor can I read their zazson d'etre and should be 
glad of any information in the matter. 


While searching in the lower parts of the ancient site for any signs 
of pre-existent buildings, I saw in the bank of a nulla the ends of 
three stones which appeared to be rlaced as if in a staircase. These 
I thought worth following, so excavations were started. After a 
depth of about 6 feet a stone platform appeared to which the steps led.’ 
The whole of the steps were then cleared to their foundation. It was 
difficult at first to determine what this structure would turn out to be, 
there being no indication of any kind-to inform one— but on levels 
being taken it was found that the present water level of the Bes river, 
which is 600 feet away, was 6 inches higher than the last step. SoI 
decided this was a big Ghat. Itis curious to mark the alteration time 
has made in the surface of the ground. The present level of bed of 
nulla is 11 feet 4 inches higher than the original ground level at the 
same spot, and from the appearance of the bank of the Bes river, 
which for a height of 10 feet above water level shows strata of bujri 
and shingle, leads me to conclude the river bed has sunk 10 or 12 feet 
and that when this Ghat was built the lower steps must have been 
some feet under water, and in flood time must have come high up 
the steps. The steps average 6 inches in rise and about r foot in 
tread, and there would have been about forty-one of them. The 
depth excavated to steps where the latter join the present bed of 
nulla was about 18 feet. Below the level that I have taken as founda- 
tion of steps, 2 feet of soil mixed with brick was found, then came 
original ground level. 


1 See illustration. 
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The portion of platform which was excavated measures 21 feet 
by r9 feet. There are walls to the north of platform, at pre- 
sent standing about 3 feet high, these may represent another 
platform. Close to platform are a stone circular pit 3 feet 6 inches 
diar., which looks like a well, and a stone masonry pit oblong shape, 
of internal.dimensions, 12 feet by 9 feet 6 inches by 12 feet deep.. 
Below the masonry pit was found soil mixed with broken brick 
and pieces of earthenware gurahs. Ata small distance from latter 
is another circular pit 3 feet 6 inches diameter of brick. These may 
have been used for the storage of grain. Some 100 feet back from 
Ghat is another. platform with shallow founded walls adjoining. It 
would appear as if this place had been a market. Excavation was 
made at the nulla side of this platform to a depth of 13 feet which 
showed that the stone wall of platform was founded about 6 feet below 
present ground level, the next 3 feet in depth was of brickwork and 
the remaining depth of brick dust. This excavation was interesting 
as showing the different ages of building. At the junction of brick- 
work with brick dust, several punch-marked coins were found. On 
the obverse are solar symbols, and on the reverse the figure resembi- 
ing the Greek Caduceus or wand of Hermes. 


At the foot of the Ghat steps was found a rude copper coin, on 
obverse is a wheel device, on reverse a few letters in Asokan 
character. 


Other finds in this excavation were:—A piece of slate,circular, carved 
with a wheel device. 4A piece of steatite box lid, with rough design 
of an elephant on underside and on top, geometrical design scratched 
on. Both of the above were found about 5 feet below existing ground. 
Two stools in stone, broken in half, were found about platform 
level. Several of these have been found in Besnagar. They may 
have been praying stools or stools to stand the household gods on. 
See Fig. 11. A tortoise in earthenware, a very neat design, and 
on its back are impressed two little figures half man, half fish, 
which may probably represent the Matsya or Fish Avatara of Vishnu. 
An earthenware pipe, reducing from s inches to 3 inches with collars 
on the outside. It is difficult to say what this was used for— It might 
have been used as a pinnacle. 


Fig. 12 is a stone capital found at the foot of mound No. 12 to the 
west of the present village of Besnagar. The sculpture is of eight 
lions back to back, two lions on each of the four sides of capital— 
they are looking diagonally from corners of capital and thus one 
head suffices for two bodies. It is 2 feet square by 1 foot 2 inches in 
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depth and appears early Gupta. At the top of this mound is a 
modern temple with a figure of Ganesh—so I could not excavate here. 


About 350 yards to the north-west of mound No. 12, on top of 
river bank, I found a piece of Buddhist rail coping, see illustration, 
of similar section to that found by Cunningham in the village. It 
is carved in bas-relief on both sides and has the inscription—Asabhaya 
danam—Gift of Asabha—in the Asokan character. On the convex 
side is a flowing scroll ot the lotus stalk with buds. Between the 
scroll is—first a stupa with figure of female musician, then two 
figures worshipping a tree—two musicians, two figures carrying 
gifts and Jastly an elephant carrying a casket on its head. On the 
concave side is a procession of elephants with mahouts, carrying 
caskets on their heads, men on foot with fly switches and also carrying 
gifts, followed by horses with riders carrying gifts. 


Near by the coping I found three rail bars, each 1 foot 4 inches long 
by 1 foot broad and उ inches thick in centre, carved with lotus medal- 
lion on either side. One rail bears the inscription—Asaduvasa danam— 
Gift of Asaduva— and at the back a number possibly of the rail bar. 


The second rail bears the inscription— Balagutasa da (nam)—(Gift) 
of Balagupta. The third rail bears an inscription but only a few 
letters of an incomplete name. There is no sign of a stupa or any 
sign of large building about here, to which one could attribute 
these finds. Near by I made a shallow excavation and came across 
a brick wall but had not the time to continue the work, but hope to 
do so later on. 


In the village was found a piece of Buddhist rail pillar, see 
Fig. 13, 10 inches wide by 9} inches thick, pierced for rail bars on 
two adjacent sides or right angles to each other, showing that this 
pillar belonged to a square enclosure. 


The piercings are for bars वाई inches broad by 3j inches thick 
at centre. The other two adjacent sides are carved in bas-relief. 
On one side are two pictures divided by a Buddhist rail design, 
one depicts a chariot drawn by two horses, driven by one who sits 
in state, with two attendants, one with a fly whisp and another 
with an umbrella. The other picture depicts deer, peafowl and 
other birds, in the midst of which is a igure. The other side depicts 
musicians playing various kinds of instruments, 


To give a shelter to the sculptures, &c., described «bove, a temporary 
Museum has been erected at Besnagar. 


1 1 
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The ancient site of Besnagar lies in a most fertile district, the 
soil is ‘Black cotton’ and yields fine crops, and the climate is 
comparatively good. Such a favoured spot, lying, as it does, at 
the confluence of two rivers could not but attract the eye of the 
different sects. It therefore did not escape spoliation, and the 
buildings of the Buddhists were thrown down by the Brahmins 
and those of the latter religion were again destroyed by the Ma- 
homedans,—until to-day, nothing but the bare foundations are left. 


The building of Bhilsa and its fort was no doubt simplified by 
the use of the temple stones of Besnagar, one comes across many 
carved stones and pillars in the walls of that city. 


In one of the narrow streets I found the stump ० a column which 
most probably was brought from Besnagar. It was lying at the 
side of the road covered with dust, a very unnoticeable object, but 
I happened to turn round to look at it again, and saw a word in the 
Mauryan character which decided me at once to have it brought into 
Camp. It is the lower part of a column 1 foot 8 inches in diameter, 
eight sides running into sixteen sides. Seven of the sides are in- 
scribed in the Mauryan Script. 


Professor A. Venis has very kindly given me the following transli- 
teration and translation with notes of the inscription. 


Inscription on Stump of Eight-sided Column found at Bhilsa. 


SIDE 1 ...| Gotamaputena. 
» 2 «| Bhagavate [na] 
Destroyed. 
..| [bha] gavató prásadota 
...| masa garudadhvaje karit [e] 
[4४६] dasavasa bhisit [e] 
..| bhagavate ma [haraje] 
-..| blank. 

The purport of this fragmentary record is as fol- 
lows:—The son of Gotama, a follower of Vishnu, set 
up a column with a Garuda standard at the stately 
temple of Bhagavàn (Vishnu), when the Maharajah, a 
follower of Vishnu, had been consecrated ten years. 


ON An > & 
H : 


Notet Linea 4 must have contained the name of the donor. This 
line probably ended with the letter dia. : 

Line 4 is read doubtfully. 

Prasadotamasa=uttamamandirasya. If this reading be accepted, it 
would imply that this was a well known Vishnu temple. 


In line 7, maharaje is conjectural. 
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With the idea in my mind that the surrounding hills of Besnagar 
might contain the remains of Buddhist buildings, I rode over to the 
hills to the west of Udiagiri, and was fortunate in finding two stupas 
or topes at Bigan. 


BIGAN TOPES. 


About three miles to the west of Besnagar is a village called Bigan, 
situated on the right bank of the Bes river. There is an easy ford 
here and immediately to the north of it rises a high hill shewn in 
topographical map as a High Station 1558. On the plateau just 
below the high knoll of hill, I found two stupas or topes, one large 
and one small, and the foundations of 31.09 monastery. I have not 
seen any record of these topes and do not know if aay has been 
published, so give here the particulars I took of them. 


The large tope at the present time simply appears as a huge cairn 
of stones, having been half destroyed by some persons who excavated 
from one side down to original ground level, 


General Cunningham in his book the ‘‘ Bhilsa Topes” states that 
thelarge tope of Sanchi and other topes were half ruined by the 
blundering excavations of amateur antiquaries in 1822. As the 
Bigan Tope is only about four miles from Sanchi and could be seen 
from the latter place, it is probable that this tope was destroyed by 
the same persons. 


The tope is built of large stones, set dry, and is a solid hemisphere. 


To obtain part of a circumference, alarge amount of loose stones 
had to be lifted, when this was done I struck a centre and to my 
disappointment saw that there was little hope of finding anything as 
the spoilers had gone beyond the centre in their excavation, however 
to make sure I sunk a well through the stones, that had evidently 
been thrown in again, to ground level but found nothing. 


To obtain a reconstruction of the tope I set out a diameter line and 
from this line cleared away the loose stones. - 


The diameter of tope is 59 feet and the hemispherica] shape springs 
directly from the terrace. 1015 built in quadrants of a circle and the 
centre was thus more easily obtainable. The terrace is 7 feet above 
ground level with a perambulatory of 6 feet width and is reached by a 
double set of steps on the east side 5 feet 6 inches wide. 


At present the height of Stupa is only 15 feet above ground level, 
but according to the hemispherical shape it must originally have 


~ 
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been at least 29 feet 6 inches, że., the radius, plus the height of terrace 
or 36 feet 6 inches high. 


1 made careful search for Buddhist railingsor any other of the 
usual accompaniments employed in the construction of a tope but 
unfortunately made no discovery. lt cannot therefore be said how 
the top was finished but, no doubt, it had the usual chatta pinnacle, 


terrace, &c. 


General Cunningham dates this class of stupa whose hemispherical 
shape sprung immediately from the terrace, as high as the middie of 
the 6th Century B. C. He says ''the age of almost every tope may 
be obtained approximately from its shape, the most ancient being a 
simple hemisphere and the latest a tall round tower surmounted by a 
dome." The Bigan tope would certainly not be later than Asoka’s 


time. 


At a distance of 261 feet S. W. of this tope is a square stone masonry 
platform, 80 feet by 80 feet by 3 feet 6 inches high, built of large 
stones, This platform is probably the remains of a temple. 


The smaller topelies tothe N. E. of larger tope at a distance of 
309 feet. It is raised on a platform of oblong shape, 41 feet by 
37 feet by about 1 foot 6 inches high. 

It is a small tope, the present height being about 6 feet. It had 
also been destroyed. A well was sunk in the middle, but no discovery 
was made nor were there any signs of Buddhist railings. 

To the N. E. of small tope at a distance of 492 feet I came across 


the foundations of a monastery. After the surface of the ground had 
been cleared, measurements of walls were taken and registered, see 


plan. 


ART. XVIII.—An Account of the Comets as given by 
Mahomedan Historians and as contained in the books 
of the Pishinigán or the Ancient Persians 
referred to by Abul Fazl. 


(A Paper read before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society on oth February 1910.) 


The present year is one, during which, as announced by astrono- 
mers,' we have to see tliree comets. They are the following :— 


1. Halley's Comet, which appears at the interval of every 75 years. 
It will be at its perihelion, or the point nearest tothe sun, on t8th May 
1910 at about ro a.m. 


2. Temple's second periodical Comet, which appears at the interva, 
of every 51 years. It was first observed in Milan on 3rd July 1873. 
It was subsequently seen in 1878, 1894, and 1899. It was last seen in 
November 1904. 


3. D'Arresti's Comet which appears at every 6} years. It was 
first observed in 1851. Subsequently it was observed in 1857, 1870, 
1877, 1890, and 1897. In some of the intervening years, and in 1903 
when it was last expected to be seen, it could not be seen, being, 
as astronomers say, ‘‘ unfavourably placec.” 


We are, as it were, on the eve of seeing Halley's comet, but before 
we could see this celebrated comet, whose observations by Halley 
have led to a great advance in the science of cometography, there 
appeared on our Western horizon, # new visitor which drew towards 
it hundreds and thousands of eyes every evening from our beautiful 
Backbay foreshore and from other parts of our country, I do not 
know if it is altogether a new visitor. 


As said above, we are on the eve of seeing Halley's great comet, 
before which, the one that we have already seen this year is a mere 
child of yesterday. Some observers have already seen it with their 
powerful telescopes. The Directors of the Heidelberg and the Cam- 
bridge Observatories have already seen it. The Director of the latter 
Observatory has announced that its appearance is like that of a star 


1 Nature of January 191०. 
1+ 
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of the 14th or 14'5th magnitude. At this juncture,’ I hope, that an 
account of the comets, as given by some Mahomedan historians, and as 
contained in the books of the ancient Persians will be found interest- 
ing. Ithink that a part of this account will be of some interest, 
even to scientific men, because, if 1 do nct mistake, the account of 
the comets by Abul Fazl, which will form the principal part of my 
paper, will be presented fully for the first time, before the students of 
cometography. 


Division of the subject. 


I propose dealing with the subject under the following heads :— 
I. The version of some Mahomedan historians about comets. 


II. Theidentification of the comets seen or described by them. 
III. Aninquiry into the views of Mahomedan writers on comets. 


IV. The influence attributed by the people to the appearance 
of comets, 


V. The views of the Pishznigán or the ancient Persians. 
List of the Mahomedan Authors referied to in the Paper. 


The Mahemedan authors, whose versions I propose giving, or to 
whom I am going to refer in this paper, are the following :— 


1. Magoudi, who lived at the end of the third century and in the 
first half of the fourth Hijri century. He was born in Bagdad but he 
had visited India. In 912 A. D., he was in Mooltan. In 916 A. D. 
he had again come to India and had lived at Cambay and in other 
places. So, though not born in India, we take him as an Indian 
historian for our purpose. There is only one reference to a comet in 
his Maruj-ul Zahb or ‘‘ Prairies of Gold.” 


2. Abul Fazl, the celebrated Prime Minister of King Akbar of 
India. He describes, in his Akbar-n&meh, a comet that he had seen in 
the 22nd year of the reign of Akbar (985 Hijri, 1577-78 A.D ). Before 
describing this comet, he writes, as it were, a long introduction, 
giving, not only his view of the phenomenon of the appearance of a 
comet, but the views of the learned of his time. While doing so, he 
refers to Greek, Roman, Egyptian and Hindu writers on the subject 
also. Having given his introduction, he describes three comets that 
had appeared before his time. Of course, this must be on the 
authority of some previous writers whom he does not name. This 
account of the comets will, I hope, interest some scientific men. As 

1 A paper on this subject has appeared from my pen in the “Revue de Monde Musul- 
man" of Paris, in its issue of January 1910 (Volume X, Numero I), Later on, it was read 


before this Society, with some modifications and additions suggested by a further study of 
the subject. 
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far as I kuow, that portion of the Akbar-n&meh, which gives this 
long account of the cumets, is not hitherto translated into any other 
language. I give my own translation, in which I have followed the 
text, edited for the Asiatic Society of Bengal by Maulawi Abd-ur^ 
Rahim : 


3. Ahmad-bin-Mahmad, the author of the Nigáristàn, written 
in 1552 A. D. 


4. Niz&m-ud-din, the author of the Tabak&t-i-Akbari. 
5. Badaoni, the author of the Muntakhab-ul-TAwarikh. 


6. JehAngir, the author $f Wakiat-iJ ehAngiri. 
7. Mutamadkhan, the author of Ikbál-n&meh-i-Jehángiri. 


THE VERSION OF SOME MAHOMEDAN HISTORIANS ABOUT 
COMETS. 


I will now give the version of the Mahomedan historians I have 
named above. 1 will give the versions of four in the words of their 
translators. The rest I have translated from the original. 


I will give, at first, Abul Fazl's version about the comets, as itis the 
largest and fullest. As said above, I give my own translation of his 
version in the Akbar-nAmeh.' 


Abul Fasl's version of the comets of 1264, 1400-1, 1433 and 1577 
in his Akbar-ndmeh. 


‘In the matter of the appearance of a tailed comet which appeared 
after sunset (lit. after the time of the sitting of the great luminary— 
which bestows favours upon the world—on the chair of the west of 
the earth.) 


'* A preface is written for a complete comprehension of the descrip- 
tion of the symbol of the Heavens. 


* When the rays of the world-illuminating sun fall on the moist 
earth, it is heated by the lustre of that exhalted luminary, and some 
of the particles of water, becoming lighter rise upwards, and mixing 
with particles of air take an upward direction. 'fhis mixture is 
called vapour (bokhdr). 


‘‘ When the parched earth becomes the seat of the heat of theillumin- 
ator of the world (é.¢., when it is heated by the sun), the essence of 


1 Maulawi Abd-ur-Rahim's Text for the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 111. pp. 221-224. 
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moisture from its ambuscade is attached to dryness. Then by the 
influence of the heat, particles of earth being heated become lighter, 


and after mixing themselves with air fly above and that intermixture 
is called steam (dakhin), 


“ Each of these is of two kinds. One is confined to the earth and 
springs, streamlets and streams come into appearance.' 


** The second, appearing on the surface, rises up pompously. From 
this are formed clouds, rain, hail, thunder, lightning and such other 
Phenomena. Books of Natural Science give explanatory accounts of 
these very clearly. 


* Now, leta little of the manifestation ofthat wonderful image 
(viz. the comet) be written for the pleasure of the garden-ground of 
information (i e., I will now write something about the phenomenon of 
a comet for the information of my readers). 


“It is not concealed from (i.e. , it is known to) the writers of wisdom, 
that every time Mars attains ascendancy over the tract cf acountry, it 
makes the land of the country dry, and foul vapour anJ steam arise 
in large quantities, especially, in the commencement of the year or 
the season, when Mars is in the roth and when the unhappy constel- 
lation may be that of 5ádi (1.e., that of Gemini, Aquarius and Libra) 
and of átasA: (¢.e., of Aries, Leo and Sagittarius) and when the moon 
or Mercury is in the bids (£.e., in the signs of Gemini, Aquarius and 
Libra), so that it looks towards them with an eye of amity. Anyhow, 
fields are then devastated and the beginning of a famine is in sight ; 
sickness is prevalent, calamities gain strength and the thread of the 
pursuit of knowledge is broken. 


1 This refers to the action of what Abul Fazi calls dakhán or steam. Here he explains, 
,not in a clear or distinct way, how streams and springs are formed. Modern science also 
attributes to the formation of steam, the rise of springs, &c. Prof. Anstead's following 
descriptioz elucidates what Abul Fazl says :— 


“Of the water that falls on the earth as rain, we have seen that a certain part runs off the 
surface by rivers into the sea, or is evaporated back again into the atmosphere within & very 
short time. The remaining part disappears. It passes into the earth’s crust being 
abserbed into the soil and su cece or entering the innumerable crevices and fissures 
that exist in all rocks near the surface. Making its way through permeable rocks, such as 
sand, or passing into natural reservoirs or along some underground channel, it circulates 
through the earth for a time, longer or shorter, according to circumstances, and comes at 
length once more to the surface. If it falls in a district greatly above the sea-level, it may 
issue in springs at some lower part of the same country; or, by the pressure it exerts when 
the rocks are full, may force out other water that has already performed a long journey. 
If it falls near the sea, it may still be brought back into circulation, for we know that the 
temperature of the interior of the earth is higher than at the surface; aud it is quite possible 
that a little water, penetrating the depths at wlich it would be converted into steam, mav 
exercise a pressure sufficient to overcome the force of gravity, and help to force up large 
columns of water from great depths, which may cither cise through fissures at a high- 
temperature in thermal springs, or, Oozing upwards, may again become cooled before reach- 
ing the surface. It may and does re-appear in this way naturally, and at ordinary tempera- 
tures. All water obtained or obtainable from the interior of the earth is called spring water, 
and all sources of water within the earth are called springs.” —Physical Geography, by Prof. 
Anstead (1871) p. 213.) 
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** In short, when the tenacious thick vapour (rising) from its seat, 
attaches itself to the first layers of atmosphere which are heated, it 
acquires a pleasant look (¢.e., is illuminated), just as the lamp-black 
ofalamp becomes illumined from its contact with a lighted candle. It 
is then called shahéb (i.e., meteor). When it begins coming down to 
the earth, common people think that it is a star that is coming down 
If that does not happen on account of its connection, it is not illumin- 
ated, but burns, and profiting by the different kinds of weather 
assumes, different forms, like those of a man with locks of hair, a 
person having a tail, a person holding a lance in his hand, an 
animal with horns, or thelike. Depending on the differences of its 
position, it fades soon, or lasts long. At times dreadful red' or 
black forms appear in it. The red forms, when thick, add to the ter- 
ror. When thicker, it is the black forms that cause terror. In the 
ancient language, such a form is name sawást.-i-najum* or Zawat'l 
Azwáb'. Every one (of these forms) has a different name according 
to its feature. Thus, the one with locks is called Zuzavábé (i.e., the 
possessor of locks of hair) and the ene with a tail is called Zuzanáb 
{i.e., the possessor of a tail). 


“In Indian books more than 100 (names) are recounted. In Greek 
books, seven kinds are recognized and all are considered to be of the 
nature of Saturn or Mars. Those with locks of hair and those with 
tails are known to be more unlucky. Batlimus (Ptolemy) says that 
between the hairy comets and the sun, there is the difference of ir 
constellations. Some Greeks are of opinion that the hairy comets 
appear towards the East at the time of the dawn and the tailed 
comets appear towards the West in the early part of the evening. 
Certainly from the repeated sight (of such phenomena) such a 
supposition can be made. 


*' The wise men of India divide them into two kinds and take them 
to be auspicious and inauspicious (respectively). All are unanimous 
in saying this, that its (z.e., the comet's) influence is reflected upon 
the country over whose zenith it passes or whose best inhabitants see 
it. It moves according to the position of the constellation in which 
it appears, and in accordance with the strength of the motion of the 
region of fire. Its influences appear in proportion to (the time of) 


1 Ct. the description of the appearance of Halley's comet in 1834 by Mr. E.V. Heward :— 
* It glowed like a red-hot coal of oblong form." It a d ike “a blazing rocket.’ 
(The Story of Halley's comet. The Nineteenth Century ol tember 1909, p. 532). 


? Lit, '' keeper of the ward-robe of the stars." 
? ale, ‘ Mistresses of locks." 


EB. Comp are with this, the words, the “ Chariot of Fire,” applied to a comet by Mr. E. 
Vincent sward in his Story of Halley's Comet (The Nineteenth Century of September 
19c9. p. 57 a). 
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its stay (i.e., the longer it appears, the greater its influence as to 
good or bad luck to the country). In the writings of the ancients, 
nirangs (S j P incantations) for (counteracting) these influences are 


mentioned more than can be described. 


** Out of all (these comets) one hairy comet appeared in the year 662 
Hijri. * The increaser of the splendour of the world (Farugh afzáe-t- 
alum) was in the sign of Leo and had gone about 11 fingers? down 
the earth, (5.e., had set) in the night. The strange thing was, that it 
(z.e., the comet) appeared to be of the proportion of the head of a big 
man and emitted steam from its front. It passed (¢.¢e., appeared) in 
the countries of Tibet, Turkestan, China, Kashgar, Farg&na, 
Ma'wara'u'n-nahr (Transoxania) and Khorasan. 10 appeared for 85 
days. In all these countries, there arose rebellions. In Transoxania 
and Khorasan, calamities of thunder ? and lightening and such 
other (phenomena) appeared. 


“ Many years and months had passed over this event, and then, in 
803,*a tailed comet appeared in the zenith at Rum (Constan- 
tinople). Mulana Abdallalasan and Mahi&ddin Magrabi with other 
astrologers of that time informed Timur, that from what the wise 
and the experienced have said, it appears that an army (coming) from 
the direction of the East will be victorious in that country, and a 
general from that country will assist (him). Timur (lit. that illumin- 
ator of the face of fortune), who was always expecting an invasion 
of the country, but whose companions. of poor intelligence did not 
acquiesce, attended to that (prediction) and convinced the great and 
the small (of his court) of the truth (lit, gem) of his resolution and 
of the insight of the star-seers. 


“ Inthe year 837, 5 on the occasion of a new moon in the first part 
of Libra, a tailed comet appeared (lit. gave brilliancy to the day) 
near the 17th lunar mansion in the north. It rose and set with it. 
After the lapse of several days, its special motion appeared. From 
that 17th lunar mansion in the north (a form like that of) a lance- 
holder separated (lit. assumed the face of separation), and in 8 


1 A. D. 1264. 
3 A kind of measure. 


* Taking the word to be ra'ad M ) . The Bengal Asiatic Society's text gives the werd 
as dy (5 which is the last star in the tail of the Lesser Bear. It also means a governor. 
But these words seem to have no proper meaning here. In the foot-note it gives rdyad dy | ) 
as found in another manuscript. Ithink it is mistaken for ra'ad de) which suits well 


with the next worddarék (o 1») “ flashing.” 


* 1401 A.D. 
5 1433 A. D. 
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months, took the path of the camel. A great pestilence, spreading 
misery (round about), appeared in Herat and its dependencies. 
Every day more than a thousand persons died. Mirza Ibrahim, the 
governor of Fars and Mirza Bysangar Arghun, the King of Badakh- 
shan, and Shaikh Zai-ud-din Khafi died in this calamity. A fierce 
quarrel, which took place between Mirza Shah-rokh and Sikandar 
Kar4-Yusaf, was also the consequence of this (comet). 


'' The learned in the mysteries of the Heavens are convinced of this, 
that, if it appears within the boundaries of a country, its king or his 
vice-regent dies. If it is inclined towards the boundary, the pro- 
perty, ze., the country of the governor passes away from his hands, ' 
and plague and diseases and afflictions add to the sickness of the 
country. Sudden deaths occur among the common people. 


“A thousand thanks to God, that, owing to the benedictions of the 
holy soul of the King (Akbar), (bad) influences and misfortunes have . 
disappeared from his dominions. If, in case, such a terrible sign 
(६.९., a comet) appears, a great calamity does not overtake this country. 
In spite of such Divine protection, that intelligent person of the 
assembly of information (z.e., the intelligent and well-informed King 
Akbar) ordered alms to be distributed on a large scale according to 
the customs of the Mahomedans and Brahmans, and people of all 
places became cheerful. The most beautiful thing of this great 
liberality (7.e., the result of this alms-giving) was this : — 


“On the day Arad (Arshisang), the 25th of the 11811 month Ab4n, 
at the time, when the sun made his conspicuous appearance in the 
sign Scorpio, this heavenly sign (Ze., the tailed comet) kindled its 
brilliant face in the sign of Sagittarius, faced towards the west (and) 
inclined towards the north. It had a long tail. It had reached such 
a limit, that in many towns they saw it for five months. The well- 
informed astrologers, and those skilled in the mysteries belongirg 
tothe higher (ze., celestial) assembly, explained it thus :—' That 
among some of the inhabited parts of. Hindustan, there will be a 
scarcity of grain, and they specified some particular places. The 
time of the ruler of Iran will come to an end. and in Iran and 
Khorasan there will arise disturbances.' All, that was said, came to 
pass without anything being less or diminished. A short time after, 
a caravan came from Iran. Some ofits well-informed men of truth- 
ful mind informed His Majesty of the death of Shah Tahmasp and of 
the murder of Sultan Haidar and of the accession tothe throne ot 
Shah Ismail, 


E ct. The words of Louis le ' Debonnajre, on seeirg Halley's comet in 8 7 A.D. He 
said :—" A change of reign and the death of a prince are announced by this sign (The 
story of Halley's comet. he Nineteenth Century of September, 1909, p. 518). 
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“The purport of all this detailed account is this:—The King of 
heavenly abode (7. e., King Tahmasp) died in the beginning of the ahi 
month Khordad . n " x z : . . " pa 


‘I wil now give the version of other Mahomedan writers in the 
order in which I have named them above. 


Magoudi's Muruj-ul-Zahb. 


Magoudi, speaking of the events of the Hijri year 299 (911-12 A.D.) 
thus speaks ofthe appearance of a comet in that year. Though born 
in BagdAd he was in India at the time when the comet appeared.” 


** Une grêle énorme, composée de grélons pesant un rit, poids de 
Bagdad, tombe sur Koufah en méme temps: qu'une bourrasque de 
sirocco, au mois de ramadan; plusieurs maisons et édifices sont 
renversés. Ce sinistre est suivi d'un tremblement de terre qui coüte 
la vie à un grand nombre d'habitants. Ces désastres eurent lieu à 
Koufah en 299. La méme année est signalée par un tremblement 
de terre en Égypte et par 1" apparition d'une comète.”3 


THE VERSION OF AHMAD BIN MAHMAD, IN HIS NIGARISTAN,* 
OF THE COMET OF 941-42 À. D. 


In the year 3305 (Hijri) there appeared a comet whose tail 
appeared from the East to the West. It remained for 18 days, From 
the influence of this inauspicious sign, one jarib ° of wheat cost 320 
golden miskils.? One ear of corn was worth a beast of 
burden, 5 the price of wheat rose so high. Men ate one another out 
of hunger. In the time of famine a plague appeared, so (virulent) 
that reople had not the strength of burying the dead. 


NizAM-UD-DiN's VERSION OF THE COMET OF 1578 IN HIS Tabakdt-i- 
Akbari. TWENTY-THIRD YEAR OF THE REIGN ? (A.D. 1578-79). 


** At this period, at the time of evening prayer, a comet appeared 
in the sky towards Arabia, inclining to the north and continued very 
awful for two hours. The opinion of the Astrologers was, that the 
effects would not be felt in Hinddstan, but probably in Khurasan and 


1 Here follows an account as to how King Tahmasp died, Sultan Haidar was murdered, and 
Shah Ismail came to the throne. 
4 Macoudi traduit par Barbier de Meynard, Vol. I, पिडा वि osp. Ill. 
3 Macoudi traduit par Barbier de Meynard, Vol. VIII, pp, 281-82. 
* [n this translation, I have followed thetext published in 1245, Hijri, 18:9 A. D. at the 


instance of Captain George Jervis ( Lo UI > c) (> ce Uf) p. 7o, |. ol 


seq. Vide Elliot's History of India, Vol. IL, Appendix, p. 505. 

3 941.64 i €., 941-42 A. D. 

° Jarib is “a corn measure equal to four qafix.” Qafix is “a measure containing about 
64 lbs. in weight "- (Steingass). j 

7 « A weight of a dram and three-sevenths ” (Steingass). 

d Tarvin: It also means ee t Jeh - " 

9 The be ginning of the 23rd year of Jehangir's reign corresponded with Tuesday, the znd 
Muharram K^ H. {rth March 1578). 
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Irak. Shortly afterwards, Shah Ismail, son of Shih Tahmasp Safawi, 
departed this life, and great troubles arose in Persia." * 


I have given Elliot's translation but have corrected it in one place. 
The first part of the passage as given by Nizam-ud-Din runs thus :— 


3 pb yo (४ ji 3) 0 (२1५२५) 213 So yb f^ 
Pi us] 29) lo 732 J laity ०२० 2 


Elliot seems to be wrong in translating the word '' dar-tarf-i Arab " 
by “towards the east." The word '' Arab" does not mean ‘ East.’ 
It simply means ‘Arabia.’ So, the words should be translated 
"towards Arabia." Now,as Arabia is in the West, the words may be 
translated ‘‘ towards the West." This translation will then tally with 
the statements of Badaoni and Abul Fazl, who say that the comet 
appeared in the West ( yee Magreb). 


There is one thing to be noticed in Nizam-ud-Din’s writing. He 
uses the word dur.daneh (A le 2 3) for a comet. I do not find 


the word ia the well-known Persian dictionary * Burh4n-i-k4téh.” 
I do neither find the word in the Persian-English dictionaries of 
Richardson and Steingass nor in the English-Persian Dictionary of 
Wollaston. The Tabakat-i-Akbari alone uses it for a ''comet." I 
think that this is an attempt to render into Persian “ Gurcheher, ;" 
the Pahlavi word for comet, which can also be read ''durcheher." 
We will speak of the Pahlavi word at some length later on. 


Badaoni's Muntakhab-ul- Tawárikh. 


Badaoni's version of the comet of 1578 as given in his Muntakhab- 
ul-Tawarikh ? runs thus :— 


'* Among the unexpected events (one) was this, that in the same 
year, a comet appeared from the direction of the West. When Shah 
Mangur left a long tail from behind in the corner of his turban, they 
named him (in joke) ‘a tailed comet.’ . > नि . The 
effects of this comet appeared in that country." 


Badaoni, like Atul Fazl, places the event in the 22nd year of king 
Akbar's reign, while Nizam-ud-Din, as seen above, places it in the 
23rd year. Elliot thus explains the discrepancy :— 


“ The twenty-second year began on the 2oth Zi-l-hijja, 984, and 
being a solar year, it extended over the whole of Hijra 985, and end- 


1 Elliot's History of India, Vol. V 
? Tabakat-i Akbari. Munshi Naval Kishore's lithographed edition of 1875 A.D. (1292 Hijri) 
P. 339 Ils. 344. 
Y Lees and Ahmad Alis text, Vol. II, p. 240, l. 16,— p. 247, 1. 5. I give my translation from 
this text. 117०6 Lowe's translation, Vol. lI, p. 248. Vide also * L'Empereur Akbar " par le 
Comte F. A. De Noer, traduit de l'Allemand par G. Bonet Maury, Vol. 1, p. 262 
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ed on the rst day of 986. The oversight of this fact has given rise 
to some confusion in the dates about this period, and theevents here 
recorded as having occurred in the twenty-third year of the reign are 
placed by 8001 Fazl in the twenty-second.” + 


When identifying the comet of King Akbar's reign, later on, we will 
see that it appeared in 1577, the 22nd year of Akbar's reign. 


Jehangir s Wákiát-i-Jehangiri. 


The version of the author of the Wakiát-i-Jehangiri about the two 
comets that appeared in 1618 in King Jehangir's reign’ runs thus 
(Elliot's History of India, Vol. VI, p. 363):— 


** Saturday, 17th Zi-I-ka’da. * Several nights before this, a little 
before dawn, a luminous vapour, in the form of a column, had made 
its appearance, and every succeeding night it arose half an hour 
earlier than on the preceding night. When it had attained its full 
development, it looked like a spear with the two ends thin, but thick 
about the middle. It was a little curved like a reaping-sickle, with 
its back towards the south, and its edge towards the north. On the 
above-mentioned date it rose three hours before sunrise. The astrono- 
mers measured its size with their astrolabes and, on an average of 
different observations, it was found to extend 24 degrees. Its course 
was in the empyrean heaven, but it had a proper motion of its own, 
independent of that firmament, as it was retrograde—first appearing 
in the sign of the Scorpion, and then in that of the Scales, Its declina- 
tion was southerly. Astrologers call such a phenomenon a spear, 
and have written that it portends evil to the chiefs of Arabia, and 
the establishment of an enemy's power over them. God only knows 


if this be true ! 


“Sixteen nights after its first appearance, a comet appeared in the 
same quarter, having a shining nucleus, with a tail in appearance 
about two or three yards long, but in the tail there was no light or 
splendour. Up to the present time, nearly eight years have elapsed 
since its first appearance, and when il disappears, I shall take care 
to record it, as well as the effects which have resulted from it." 


From the above extract, perhaps one may be led to suppose that 
the comet continued to appear for eight years. We will explain this 
matter, later on, while identifying this comet. 


1 Elliot's History of India, Vol. V, p. 403, n. 1. 
2 The year was Hijri 1027, A, D. 1618. Vide Elliot's History of India, Vol. VI, p. 356. 
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Mutamadkhan's Ikbal Nameh-t-Jehangiri. 


Version of Mutamadkhan, in his IkbAl N&meh-i-Jehangiri, of the 
first of the comets of 1618 (Elliot’s History of India, Vol. VI, pp. 406-7). 


** On the 16th of De, an hour and a quarter before the dawn of 
the day, there appeared in the atmosphere a vaporous matter in thc 
shape of a column, and it was seen half an hour earlier every succeed- 
ing night. When it appeared in its full form, it resembled the shape 
of a javelin. Jt was thin at both ends, and thick and crooked in the 
middle like a sickle. Its back was towards the south, and its face 
towards the ncrth. Theastronomers measured its size by means of an 
astrolabe, and upon a comparison of different observations, it was 
found to extend over 24 degrees. It moved with the highest of the 
heavens, but had a prcper motion of its own ; so that it first appear- 
ed in the sign ol Scorpio, and in a short time left it, and entered that 
of Libra. It also had a southerly declination. Astrolcgers in their 
books mention such a phenomenon under the name of a javelin. 
Sixteen nights after its appearance a star was seen in the same 
direction, the head of which was luminous ; but its tail, which was 
two or three yards long, emitted no light. It was in consequence of 
its appearance that a pestilential disorder (zabá-o tá'aün) spread 
throughout this extensive country of Hindüstán, which exceeded 
everything known and recorded in former ages, nor isthere any 
mention made of such in the authentic works of the Hindds. The 
pestilence arose in the country one year before the appearance of the 
phenomenon, and continued to rage for eight years. It was also 
through the effects of this phencmenon that a misunderstanding arose 
between His Majesty,and the fortunate prince Shah Jahán. The dis- 
turbances which thus originated lasted seven or eight years. What 
blood was shed in the country ! and what families were ruined ! 


“ At this time it was learnt from the petition of Babádur Khan, 
Governor of Kandahar, that in the environs and dependencies of the 
city, the mice had increased to such an extent that they left no trace 
of either crops or fruits. With the greatest difficulty, perhaps, only 
one-fourth of the produce was saved to the cultivators. In the same 
manner, the fields of melons and the produce of orchards and vine- 
yztds were totally destroyed ; and when no fruit and no corn remain- 
ed in the gardens and in the fields, by degrees the mice all died off." 


II. 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE COMETS. 


We will now proceed to identify the comets described by the above- 
named Mahomelan authors. Mr. J. Russel Hinu’s book on comets 
n ` 
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lias been of great use to me in identifying them. The comets referred 
to by Nizam-ud-Din's Tabakat-i-Akbari and by Badaoni's Muntakh- 
ab-ul-Taw&rikh are the same as that which is the fourth in the list of 
Abul Fazl ; so they do not require a separate identification. We will 
proceed in our wcrk of identification in the chronological order of 
their appearance. The oldest comet referred to is the one mentioned 
by Macoudi. 


Macoudi's Comet of 912 A.D. 


1, The comet of Hijri 299 (911-12 A.D.) referred to by Macoudi is 
Halley's Comet in one of its previous revolutions, Mr. Russel Hind, 
in his book on comets,' givesa table of .the most probable epochs of 
the perihelion passages of Halley’s Comet, commencing from 11 B.C. 
Therein we find its 13th appearance in 912 A.D. This date cor- 
responds to Macoudi's Hijri date 299. In this table, the author marks 
with àn asterisk, the most certain appearances of Halley's Comet 
before the year 1456. This particular appearance is not so marked, 
because, probably, he had not before him any historical reference to it. 
But a new compiler can, I think, take this as a certain appearance 
on the authority of a well-known Arab author like Magoudi. In 
another place, Hind refers to it as a comet observed at Constantinople.” 


According to Mr. Chambers’, there appeared two coniets in 912 A.D, 
One of these was Halley's. The one referred to by Macoudi must be 
Halley's, as it is referred to as a remarkable one, having:been accom- 
panied with other phenomena. 


The Comet referred to in the Nigáristan. 


2. Elliot' surmised that the comet of Hijri ३३० (941-42 A.D.), 
referred to in the Nigáristán, was Halley's Comet, one of whose 
probable appearances has been reckoned to be in 930 A.D. He sur- 
mised that, as there is always a difference of a few months between 
each period of its appearance, due to the action of planets and to 
other causes, this difference of nearly 11 years may be accounted. 
But Russel Hind has, in his book’ on Comets, given a list of the 
epochs of its perihelion passages on former occasions from the date 
of its last appearance 1835 A.D. to 11 B.C. We do not find in that 
list its appearance in 941-42 or thereabouts. Again, we do not find 
any comet mentioned in this year either in the list of Russel Hind or 


! The Comets" by J. Russel Hind (1852) p. 57. 
? Ibid, p. 15. 

? The Story of the Comets, p. 120. 

? Eiliots History of India, Vol. Il, p. 506, n. १. 
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in that of Ferguson. ! So, for the present, we musttakeit as an 
unidentified comet. 


Abul Fazl's Comets—First Comet. 


3. (a) The first comet referred to by Abul Fazl is that of the year 
1263-64 {Hijri 662). This comet is Comet III of Ferguson's? list. It 
passed its perihelion on 6th July 1264 at H. 7-50'-39", according to 
the mean time of Greenwich.* Mr, Hind says of it that it was a 
great comet and that it ‘‘ was accompanied by a train fully 100° long, 
agreeably to the Chinese description, while European contemporaries 
tell us, when the head was just clear of the eastern horizon, the 
tail stretched passed the mid-heaven westward, which seems to 


indicate an extent of more than go°.’’* 


Further on, Hind speaks thus of this great comet. —'' One of the 
grandest comets mentioned in history is that which made its 
appearance in the middle of the year 1264. It is recorded 
in terms of wonder and astonishment by nearly all the historians 
of the age: no one then living had seen aay to be compared 
to it. It was at the height of its splendour in the month of 
August, and during the early part of September. When the 
head was just visible above the eastern horizon in the early 
morning sky, the tail stretched out past the mid-heaven towards the 
West, or was fully 100" in length. Both Chinese and European writers 
testify to its enormous magnitude. In China, the tail was not only 
100? long, but appeared curved in the form of a sabre. Its movement 
was from Leo, through Cancer and Gemini into Orion. It continued 
visible until the beginning of October, historians generally agreeing 
in dating its last appearance on the 2nd of October, or on the night 
of the death of Pope Urban IV, of which event it seems to have been 
considered the percursor. * * d * 9 9 Some 
rough approximationsto the elements have been attempted in the 
first instance by Mr. Dunthorne, in the middle of the last century, 
and subsequently by M. Pingre, the well-known French writer upon 
the history of comets.'? 


According toRussel Hind, the comet of 1556, which, according to 
Furguson's list, passed its perihelion on 21st April, was the same 
comet appearing after 3 period of 292 years. Then, it was ''not 


1 Ferguson's Astronomy, explained upon Sir Isaac Newton's principles, by David 
Brewster 1811, Vol. IL, pp. 360-37 
? [bid p. 160 
i The ‘Comets " by J. Russel Hind (1852), p: 127. Hind gives the hour as H. 7-51! 
4 id, p. 12 
Ibid, pp. 11617. 
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nearly so conspicuous as in 1264", but still was ‘‘a great and brilliant 
"star." It seems to have gradually lost its brilliancy. Hind? 
predicted its return between 1856-1860. Two comets’ have appeared 
within the period, in 1859 and 1860, but none has been clearly identified 
with it. 


Abul Faz) also refers to the comet's passing from the sign of Leo 
and says that it was seen in Tibet, Turkestan, China, Kashgar, 
Fargana, Ma'wara'u'n-nahr (Transoxania) and Khorasan, and that it 
continued to appear for 80 days. From this, we see that it was a 
great comet and was seen even in China in the further east. All 
these facts and the year identify Abul Fazl's Comet of 662 Hijri as 
the great comet of 1264. 


(P) We are not able to identify the second comet of Abul Fazl (Hijri 
803, A.D. 1400-1) with any of the comets in the lists given in books of 
modern astronomy. According to Wollaston, * the Hijri year 803 lasted 
from 22nd August 1400 to roth August 1401. A remarkable comet 
appears in Grant’s list, as given by Mr. Chambers,’ as one 
seen in 1402. So, perhaps it may be that comet. 


(c) Coming to Abul Fazl’s third comet (Hijri 837, A.D. 1433-34), 1 

think it is the same as that of 1433 referred to by Russel Hind’ in his 

of comets. It passed its perihelion on the 4th or 5th of November 
1433. It was also observed by the Chinese.” 


(d) The fourth comet referred to by Abul Fazl (Hijri 985, A. D. 1576- 
77) is the comet IX of Furguson's? list which passed its perihelion on 
26th October 1577. Russel Hind also gives this comet in his list." 
It was of this comet that Tycho Brahe found '' that it had no diurnal 
parallax, and that it was, therefore, situated at a much greater dis- 
tance than the Moon." !? This comet has been identified by Elliot.!! 
On the day of discovery it exhibited a curved tail 22? in length. The 
Chinese described it as of a bluish colour with a white vapour, and 
about ro" long. 1° 


३ ibid, p. 117. 

9 Ibid, p. 122. 

3 Newcomb's Astronomy for Everybody, 1903, p. 274. 
* Wollaston's English-Persian Dictionary, p. 1488. 

5 The Story of the Comets by Chambers, p. 126. 

* “The Comets " by Russel Hind, p. 127. 

* Ibid, p. 141. 

* Furguson's Astronomy by Brewster, p. 36०. 

® “ The Comets” by Russe! Hind, p. 128. 

1० Fergueon’s Astronomy by Brewster Vol. 11, p. 355. 
™ Elliot’s History of India, Vol. V., p. 407. 

13 “The Comets” by Russel Hind, p. 100. 
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*' The elements of this comet were first calculated by Halley.” > As 
.said above, Tycho Brahe's name is greatly connected with this comet. 
Mr, E. V. Heward, in his article? on Comets, thus refers to Tycho 
Brahe's work in connection with this comet which alarmed and 
surprised King Akbar's court in India. 

“ To Tycho Brahe belongs the credit of being the first in Europe ta 
open the way leading to the more accurate knowledge we have to-day 
of the comets in relation to their position in'space, and on the sure 
ground of actual measurement with instruments he himself had made. 
This he was enabled to do through the munificience of Frederick II 
of Denmark, who, in order to secure for his country the services .of 
so profound a reader of the stars, built for him a palatial home and 
observatory on the Island of Huen, at the entrance of the Baltic. 
Overjoyed with the grandeur of the edifice, Tycho called it Uraniberg— 
city of the heavens. Here for a period of twenty years he occupied 
himself in measuring and mapping out the position of the stars and 
planets, and in poring over their significance in relation to mundane 
affairs. While thus employed, on November 130, 1577, acomet came 
into view. It was twilight, and the after-glow, seemed to tinge the 
visitor with a rosy hue ; but as the shades of evening closed in, 
its colour merged in bluisn white. It was a beautiful object, with 
atrain of silvery lustre sweeping over the heavens and dividing 
towards the end into two gracefully curved steams.” 3 


“Abu Fazal saw this comet in India on the day Arad, the 25th of the 
llahi month Ában. Tycho Brahe saw it on 13th November 1577. 
The llahi Calehdar of Akbar was, as we know, the Parsi Calendar. 
I give below a table ofthe Ilahi and Christian months to enable us 
to determine the relation of the above days. 


The Ilahi or Its corresponding 

Parece: month. Christian Date. 
Fravardin (commences) -.. 21st March 
Ardibehesht M. = ... 20th April 
Khordad ... oe Tr 20th May 
Tir ... नग्न wae nee + 19th June 
Amardad ... TT see -.. 190 July 
Sheherivar ae Ws -.. 18th August 
Meher  ... ‘° eos - 17th September 


Aban ove oes ees - 17th October. 
The day Arad (Arshisang) i. e., 
the 25th day of the Aban 
month fell on ... - -. roth November. 


1 « The Comets " by Russel Hind, p; 249. 
? " What are Comets and Meteora in the Fortnightly Review of November 1909. 
? Ibid, pp. 916-17. 
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This table, then, shows that while Abul Fazl saw the comet in India 
on the roth of November 1577, Tycho Brahe saw it in the Baltic on 
the 13th of November 1577, about three days later. So the time is 
well nigh the same. Abul Fazl says that it had a “ brilliant face.’ 
Tycho Brahe found it to be '' a beautiful object." Both saw it in the 
western horizon. 


In my paper on '' The Parsees at The Court of Akbar and Dastur 
Meherji Rana," read before this Society on 1900 December 1901,' 
I had examined at some length the question of the so-called mira. 
cle at the Court of Akbar connected with the name of Dastur Meherji 
Rana, and had said. “As Dr. West said, there may be 
some ‘probable fact,’ at the bottom, round which the story is inter- 
woven. It may be a conjurer's trick, or it may be a meteoro- 
logical phenomenon or it may be the astronomical phenomenon 
of a comet, which is actually noted by three historians of 
Akbar's time, viz., Badaoni, Abul Fazl and Nizam-ud-din, and the 
occurrence of which has been confirmed by European astronomers 
I am disposed to believe, that it was possibly the third fact, viz., the 
phenomenon of the comet, that led to the tradition of the so-called 
miracle. It was believed, as Abul Fazl says, that evils resulted from 
the appearance of the phenomenon. They further believed that the 
writings of the ancients (fzshinzgiu) had some nisangs (prayers) 
which averted these evils. So they may have turned to Dastur 
Meherji Rana for some of these nirangs.’'™ 


My present study of the subject of the comets has led me to 
strengthen my above belief still further. It is no wonder, if the 
great comet of 1577 surprised and alarmed the Court of Akbar and the 
country of India, when one reads, that even in Europs, the appearances 
of comets frightened not only the ordinary public but learned divines 
'and poets, kings and nobles. We know of Pope Calixtus 111 that, at 
the time of the comet of 1456, during the period of thelast Crusade, 
when Christendom fought against Mahomed 111, he was so much 
frightened by the appearance of the comet, that he issued a Bull 
“ exercising the evil thing " and asked prayers to be said. The mid. 
day bell known as Angelus de Midi is connected bv some with this 
prayer and with this event. 


Mr. Heward says ofthis comet that ''the eyes of Europe were 
tixed upon the apparition and many and crude were the conjectures 
hazarded to account for its presence" ° ]f that was the case in 


! Journal of t^e B. B. Roy yal Asiatic Society, Vol XXI, No. LVIII. e 
* Vide my book on “ The Parsees at the Court of Akbar and Dustur Meherji Rana,” p. 7°. 
* * What are Comets and Meteers" — The Fortnightly Review of November 1909, p. 917. 
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learned Europe, no wonder that similar should be the case in the 
comparatively backward country of India, 


Cóming back to Tycho Brahe's work in connection with this comet, 
we further read that '* with honest pride he announced his discovery, 
saying that he had demolished the artificial fabric of the ancients— 
the solid crystal spheres. The free spaces of heaven he filled with 
air and gave countenance to the Pythagorean belief that the revolv- 
ing worlds produced harmonious tunes by their action on the sur- 
counding ether." 


The Comets referred to in the Wakiát-1-Jehángiri and in the 
Ikbál Námeh-i-Jehángiri. 


The WAkiat-i-Jeh4ngiri and the IkbAl Nameh-i-Jehángiri refer to 
two comets that appeared in Jehangir's reign. Both appeared in the 
same year (Hijri 1027, A. D 1617-18) with a short interval between 
them. We also find both from Ferguson > and Russel Hind °, that 
two comets had appeared in 1618. Tha first had passed its perihelion 
on 17th August 1618 and the second on 8th November 1618. 


(a) Let us identify these comets. According to the Waki&t-i-Jeh&n- 
giri,* the first of the two comets appeared on the 17th Zi-] Ka'da of the 
Hijri year 1027 (A. D. 1618). This Mahomedan date, viz., 17th Zi-l 
Ka'da, t.e., the 17th of the 11th month of the Mahomedan year, corres- 
ponds to some day in November 1618. This identification of the Ma- 
homedan and Christian dates helps us in the matter of identifying this 
comet with a comet observed by European scientific writers. Accord- 
ing to the latter, one of the comets of 1618 “passed through 
perihelion on 8th November 1618."* The Mahomedan Historian 
says that the comet appeared several nights before the 17th of the 
11th month of 1027 Hijri (November 1618) A slight difference 
in dates presents no difficulty inour work of identification. Wollaston 
in his English-Persian Dictionary gives, at the end of his work, an 
excellent table of Mahomedan years, and their corresponding Christian 
years. We find from that table that the Mahomedan or Hijri year 1027 
commenced on 29th December 1617, i.e., only two days before the 
commencement of the Christian year 1618. Now the Mahomedan 


५ Jbid. 
9 Ferguson's Astronomy by Brewster, Vol, II, p. 360. 
3 The Comets, by Russel Hind, p. 128. 
4 Elliots History of India, Vol. VI, p. 356. 
5 E. V. Heward in the Fortnightly Review of November 1909. Ferguson's Astronoray by 
Brewster, (1811), Vol. 1I, p. ३७०. J. Russel Hind's “ Comets ” (1852) p. 128. 
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month Zi-] Ka'da, given by the author of the W&kiat-i-Jeh&ngiri, is, as 
we know, the 1111 month of the Mahomedan year. So, calculating 
from the 29th of December 1617, on which day the Mahomedan year 
1027 began,the rith month does not correspond with March 1618. 
It does correspond with November 1618, the month given by European 
scientific writers as the month during which the comet of 1618 
appeared in its perihelion. 


Thus, we see that, the first comet, referred to by the Waki&t-i- 
JehAngiri as appearing on the 17th day of the eleventh month of 
Hijri 1027, is the comet of November 1618. It was believed to have 
brought on, the great '' Thirty years’ War." Milton was of the age 
of 10 when it appeared, and it is said! that, it was the impression made 
upon his boyish mind of ro by this comet that mage him say atthe 
age of 50 in his ‘‘ Paradise Lost" the following lines :— 


*' On the other side, 
Incensed with indignaticn, Satan stood 
Unterrified, and like a comet burn'd, 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge, 
In the arctic sky, and from his horrid hair, 
Shakes pestilence and war " (Paradise Lost, B. II, Il. 708, et. seq.) 


Mr. Heward thus speaks of it. 


“It was first caught sight of in November of that year, and was at- 
tentively observed by Replar at Lintz, Father Scheiner, at Ingolstadt, 
Marsilius in Bohemia, and also by the Jesuits at Goa. It passed 
through perihelion on November 8, and while thus saluting the sun it 
put forth a train which extended far past the mid-heavens to a distance 
of 104°. The magnificent appendage was greatly admired, for it 
sparkled with silvery lustre through its entire strength. And the head 
or body of the comet shone so brightly that Marsilius saw it in full 
daylight, and, more wonderful still, he says, that it cast a distinct 
shadow, as the Moon does, On the 25th, the tail crossed the Earth's 
path, and was estimated to be fifty millions of miles long. Father 
Cysatus saw in the body of the comet a bright, round nucleus, shining 
most vividly, through an immense shroud ; at the same time the flicker- 
ing tail seemed as if agitated by the wind, and from the head there shot 
forth luminous rays which instantly returned cum vibratione enorms. 
Then, to the astonishment of all, there followed a marvellous trans- 
formation, Before the eyes of the wondering spectators the comet 
opened out and separated into several parts, each part shining with 
a diamond-like sparkle. By December 200, the whole body of the 


1 The Story of the Comets by Chambers, p. 211. 
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comet had resolved itself into a cluster of small bright stars, each 
one putting forth a tail of its own. Thus rapidly developed, and 
adorned with the attributes of beard and tail, they journeyed on 
together, a fine social group of comets. Before taking finalleave 
of these parts they enacted a brilliant coup. Mingling their tails 
together, they sent forth an immense train, bright and sparkling, 
which measured about sixty millions of miles. Then, as if satisfied 
with the performance, the troop of celestial vagrants vanished from 
terrestrial gaze. l l 


“Arago, commenting upon the physical zspect of the spectacle says : 
' The separation of the comet of 1618 into several fragments took place 
under the direct observation of Cysatus, Wendelin, and Scheiner." ! 


Hind speaks of this comet as ‘‘ a splendid comet " and as ‘‘ one of 
finest ever observed." ? 


From the description of the comet as given by the above two 
Mahomedan authors, we find, that they refer to the same comet. 
But the date 16th of De given by the 7£bá] NameA-i-Jehángiri (17th 
Zi-l Ka'da) does not seem to tally. I think that, perhaps the author of 
he 182647 Namek has mistaken the Mahomedan month Zi-] Ka'da for 
Nahi De. 


(4) Coming to the second comet of the Wakiat-i-Jehangiri, we find 
that, it says that it appeared in the same year (Hijri 1027, A.D. 1618), 
sixteen days after the first comet. Both Hind and Ferguson speak, 
as said above, of a second comet in that year. But theysay that it 
passed its perihelion on 17th August 1618, 2.e,, about 3 months before 
the above-named comet of November 1618, while the Mahomedan 
author says that it followed sixteen days after. 


In connection with this matter of difference between the Mahomedan 
writer and the later Christian writer, it is worth noting that, accord- 
ing to Hind, the observations of Kepler on the firstof the two comets 
were ‘‘somewhat imperfect." 3 


From the description of the Wakiat-i-JehAngiri, one may be led to 
think, that the comet continued to appear for eight years. But as the 
Ikb&l N&meh’s description of the same comet, which, to a certain 
extent, follows that of the Waki&t-i-Jehángiri, points out, the reference 
is to the supposed disastrous and unlucky influences of the comet. 
These were believed to have lasted for a long period of nearly eight 
years. 


३ “What are Comets and Meteors” ?— Fortsightly Review of November 1909, pp. 919-20. 
a ४८ The Comets” by Russel Hind, p. 144. 
3 Ibid, p. 144. 
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I will supplement this account of the comets observed in India by 
Mahomedan historians with the following further account :— 


(1) An account of the comet observed in India in 1705 A.D. as 
given by an European writer. 


(2) An account of two comets observed between Hijri 1003 and 
1006. 


We tind the following account of a comet observed in India in 1705. 
It is not from the pen of au Indian historian but from that of an 
European writer in the time of the later Mogal Emperors, The author 
is Mannuci. The account is taken from his ‘‘ Storia do Mogor,” 
Vol. IV, p. 247. The writer says :— 


* At the same time (in 1705-6) there appeared a comet which was 
visible for fifteen days. The Brahmans and astrologers found herein 
an occasion for talk, and they declared that these signs were demon- 
strations of Aurangzeb's (approaching) death and of devastation in 


many places in the Empire together with the loss of the post of 
Swat.” 


Mannuci does not give the exact date of the appearance of the 
comet in India. But, after describing some events of the year 1705, 
he speaks of this event as happening ''at the same time,” So, I think, 
it is the comet, which, according to Hind ' and Fergusson, passed 15 
perihelion on 30th January 1706. *' It was observed at Paris by Cas- 
sini and Maraldi ”*. As the goth of January 1706 is the day of its 
perihelion or the nearest point to the Sun, it is possible that it was 
seen in India some time belore that day, probably at the end of 1705. 


We find an account of two comets observed in Hijri 394 (A.D. 1003-4) 
and Hijri 396 (A. D. 1005-6) by Mahomedan writers. We have not 
the original Mahomedan writing before us, but we are indebted for 
this aécount to Dr. J. A. Condé, who has referred to them in his 
History of the Dominions of the Arabs in Spain. He thus speaks 
of the Comets— 


“In this year of 394? (Hijri) there appeared in the heavens a comet, 
or blazing star, of great inagnitude and astonishing splendour. 


“In the year 396‘ there was witnessed a second phenomenon of 
similar kind ; a bright star, namely, which was seen in the heavens 
and was one of those which are accompanied by great thunders while 
they run their course: this being ०6 of the twelve notable ones 


! Russel Hind's Comets, p. 127: Fergusson's Astronomy by Brewster, p. 301. 
* Hind's Comets, p. 146. 

१ A.D. October 1003-24. 

५ 1005-6. 
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mentioned by the most ancient observers. The learned watched the 
course of that star with much attention, and many were of opinion 
that none of this species ever appears unless when God the Highest 
in His special providence, hath determined to bring about great 
changes in the world” 1 


These two comets are not referred to in the lists of Fergusson 
and Hind. Mr. Chambers * refers to a comet, of 1005, as one falsely 
identified by a writer in the Edinburgh Review of April 1825 as 
Halley's. I think, the second of the two comets referred to above, 
by Dr. Condé, on the authority of Arab writers, as appearing in 396 
Hijri, is this comet cf 1005 A.D. 


List of the Comets. 


We will here give a list of the comets, referred to in this paper, 
which will present to the reader, at one sight, the dates of their 
appearances and an idea of their identification, In giving the 
Christian dates cf the Hijri years of the Mahomedan authors, I have 
followed the fullowing rule :— 


“ From the given number of Mahomedan years, deduct 3 per cent. 
and to the remainder add 621'54." The corresponding rule for vice 
versa is—'' From the given number of Christian years, deduct 621°54 
and to the remainder add 3 per cent. of the same." Wollaston 
gives, at the end of his English-Persian Dictionary, a list of the 
Mahomedan years and their corresponding Christian years. 


-] List of the Comets referred to by the Mahomedan Authors 
named to in this paper. 


i 
The Book referring to the | | Christian | My identification of the 
comet. | year. ! year. | comet. 

| 


911-12 | Halley's Comet in 912 A.D 
941-42 | Unidentified. 
l 


t. Magoudi's Maruj-ul-Zahb' 299 
2, Ahmad bin Mahmad's. 330 
Nigaristan, 


394 l 


396 $ | 1005-06 It may be the comet referred 
i | | to by Chambers as appear- 
: | ing in 1005 
3. Abul Fazl's Akbar Na- 662 1263-64 | The comet which passed 
meh. ; its perihelion on 6th July 
| 1264, 


1003-04 ¦ Do. 


Arab writers according 
to Dr. Condé 


è History of the Dominion of the Arabs in Spain. Translated from the Spanish of 
Dr. J. A. Condé by Mrs. Jonathan Foster (1854), Vol. II, p. 49. 
? The story of the Comets, p. 124 
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A List of the Comet s —continued. 


The Book referring to the 


comet. 


Hijri 
year, 


"Christian 
year. 


My identification of the 
comet. 


4. Abul Fazi's Akbar Na- 803 1400-01: Unidentified. Perhaps it 
meh, 1 may be the remarkable 
| comet of 1402. 
Se Ditto e) 837 1433-34 The comet, wh:ch.according 
| to Russel Hind, passed its 
perihelion on 4th or sth 
November 1433° 
6. (a) Abul Fazl's Akbar; 985 1577-78 | The comet that passed its 
Nameh. perihelion on 26th October 
(^) Nizam-ud-din's Tab-| ... sese 1577- 
akat-i-Ahbari. 
(c) Badaoni s Munta- ... ०००००० 
khab-ut-Tawarikh. : 
7- (a)The WakiAt-i-Jehangiri, 1027 1618 | The comet that passed its 
and (b) Ikbal N&meh. perihelion on 17th August 
1618. 
8. The Wakiat-i-Jehangiri.! 1027 1618 | The comet that passed its 
perihelion on 8th Novem- 
ber 1618, 
Storia do Mogor P 1705-6 | The comet that passed its 
i perihelion on aoth January 
i 1706. 
Ill. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE VIEWS OF THE MAHOMEDAN 
WRITERS ON COMETS. 


We will now examine the statements of these Mahomedan authors 
at some length. Allof them, with the exception of Abul Fazl, have 
mostly described the appearances ofthe comets, which fell under their 
own observations or whose observations were noticed by some previ- 
ous writers whose descriptions they followed. It is Abul Fazl alone, 
who, not only describes the appearances of the comets, but enters into 
a kind of dissertation about the theory oí their formation, &c. So, 
we will examine his statement, and, where necessary, see, how far he 
is supported by other Mahomedan authors, by other ancient writers 
and by modern scientific writers. 


ABUL FAZL'S THEORY EXPLAINING THE PHENOMENON OF THE 
APPEARANCE OF A COMET. l 
Abul Fazl connects the phenomenon of the appearance of a comet 
with the formation of what he calls 0०१४८७, i.e., vapour and dakhan, 
ie., steam. To speak of it in the modern scientific phraseology, he 
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connects it with the phenomenon of evaporation. He says, that its 
appearance is due to the vapour floating in the air, as the result of 
the process of evaporation. But, though the vapour is thus always 
in the air, the appearance of the comet is rare. So, to «xplain that 
he says, that its appearance in the heavens is due to a particular 
position of the planets, Mars and Mercury, in the heavens. 


A comparison with the modern view. 


As to the theory about the presence of vapours in the comet, we 
find, that modern scientists also refer to them, and say that the 
luminosity is due to them, Sir George Gabriel Stokes? says on this 
point : — 


“ There can no longer be any doubt that the nucleus consists in 
its inner portions at least, of vapour of some kind, and we must 
now add incandescent vapour; nor does there appear to be any 
reasonable doubt that in most comets this vapour consists of or 
contains some volatile compound of carbon, unless it be carbon itself 
vaporized by the heat of the Sun as di . « + Now it is 
conceivable, that if the nucleus of a comet be endowed with an 
atmosphere, or perhaps even coated with a liquid, having in a high 
degree the combination of the transparent and athermanous 
characters of glass, its temperature when exposed to radiation from 
the Sun might rise much above what we might have expected a priori.” 


Though Abul Fazl's reference to vapours in the comet is correct, 
even from the modern scientific point of view, his inference that the 
vapour is the vapour rising from our earth is wrong. He takes it 
to be an ordinary meteorological phenomenon which is not correct, as 
the comet appears in the ultra-terrestial regions. Abul Fazl refers 
to terrestial evaporation, while according to the modern view, it is 
the evaporation of a volatile liquid in the ultra-terrestial region. 
The Ikb&1-n&meh-i-Jehangiri^ also connects the phenomenon with a 
vapourous matter in the atmosphere. The Waki&t.i-Jehangiri also 
speaks of ‘‘a luminous vapour." ? 


It is one of the features which a comet generally assumes, that 
seems to have led Abul Faz! and others to understand that it is a terres- 
tial meteorological phenomenon. As pointed out by Prof. Newcomb, * 
one of the three features which a comet embodies is that of the 


2 Nature Series. * Burnett Lectures on Light," by Sir George Gabriel Stokes (1892), 
210- 31 
? Elliot's History of India, Vol VI., p. 406. 
? Elliot's History of India, Vol. VI. p. 363. 
* ‘‘ Astronomy for kverybodv. A popular exposition of the wonders of the Heavens, 
by Prof. Simon Newcomb, with an introduction by Sir Robert S. Ball (1969), p. 255 
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nucleus, which is surrounded by *''a cloudy nebulous mass like a 


little bunch of fog, shading off very gradually towards the edge.’ 
The comet ‘‘ looks like a star shining through a patch of mist of fog.” 
So, it is this misty or foggy appearance that seems to have led Abul 
Fazl and others to conceive the appearance of a comet to be a 
terrestial phenomenon occurring within the lirnits of the strata of the 
earth's atmosphere. 


Thus Abul Fazl and some other Mahomedan authors partially reflect 
the views of the early ages of science referred to by Ferguson. He 
says:—'' In the early ages of science, the comets were regarded as an 
assemblage of small s:ars that had accidently coalesced into one body, 
and afterwards they were believed to be simple meteors or exhala- 
tions generated by inflammable vapours in the earth's atmosphere"! 


The view that the comets are atmospheric phenomena was held 
upto as late as Tycho Brahe's time. Astronomer Heath thus speaks 
on this point: ''The ancient philosophers believed that comets 
existed in th earth's atmosphere. This idea was first exploded by 
Tycho Brahe, who showed by actual measurements that the comet 
of 1577 moved in space at a distauce from the Earth farther away 
than the Moon, and therefore far beyond the confines of the earth's 
atmosphere.” 


Abul Fasi's view about the forms assumed by the comets. 


While explaining the origin of the appearance of the comet, Abul 
Fazl speaks of the various forms which the comets assume. He 
says that the comets assume the following forms :— 


(a) A man with locks of hair. 

(b) A person having a tail. 

(c) A person holding a lance in his hand. 
(d) An animal. 


(a) The first form mentioned by Abul Fazl, vis., that of a person 
with locks, is that which is also referred to by modern scientific 
writers on comets, They say that the nucleus or the central nebulous 
mass is surrounded by a hairy mass, The very word '' comet " is 
derived from * coma ", the latin word for hair, because it looks hairy. 
This hairy portion is called ''coma." The nucleus and the coma 
together form what is called ‘ head." We find that the use of the 
word ‘‘ head” for a part of the body of the comet which is hairy is 


1 


Ferguson's Astronomy by Dr. Brewster (1811), Vol. II, pp. 35. 
The Twentieth Century Atlas of Popular Astronomy, by Thomas Heath (1903), p. 93 
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ancient. The Bundehesh, a Pahlavi book of the Parsees ? speaks of 
the head and tail (royashman va dumb) of a comet. 


One of the several Persian words for a comet is zusu'ábe, i.e., the 
possessor of locks of hair. A story is told of Professor Barnard show- 
ing a photograph of a comet to a lady. On looking to it, she is re- 
ported to have said: “ Why ! that comet looks as if it had been out 
all night”? ! The remark can be more true from the point of view 
of the haity portion of its head than from that of its tail. 


(b) The second form of the comet referred to by Abul Fazl is that 
of a person with a tail. One of the several Persian words for a comet is 
1 zuzanáb," i.e., the possessor of a tail. Our general notion of a 
comet 15 that it is a tailed star, and that, as such, it always carries 
atail. So Abul Fazl's distinction between the comets, as those with 
locks of hair or hairy comets, and tailed comets, appears strange at 
first thought. But we must remember that, at times, the comet is not 
seen in all its perfection. At times, the nucleus or the part which 
forms the hairy portion is not seen at all, and at other times, it is 
the tail that is not seen at all. Prof. Newcombe says on this point? 
* Comets differ enormously in brightness - . Sometimes 
a telescopic comet has no visible tail; this however is the case only 
when the object is extremely faint. Sometimes, also, the nucleus 
is almost wholly wanting.” Again, we must remember that the 
observations in India in the time of Abul Fazl (1551-1602 A.D.) were 
made with naked eye and not with telescopes. The WakiAt-i-Jehan- 
giri while speaking of a comet in the time of Jehangir, the successor 


of Akbar, in 1618, also says that in its tail ‘‘ there was no light or 
splendour. ”* 


According to Badaoni, the author of the Muntakhab-ul-Tawirikh, 
the tail of a comet, which had appeared in 985 Hijri (1577-78 A. 0.) 
in the reign of King Akbar (1542-1605 A.D.), had suggested a joke 
in the case of a courtier. Shah Mangur, who occupied the post of 
Divàn, used to keep the end of his turban hanging behind him over 
his head. The recent appearance of the comet at that time suggested 
the idea that the end of the turban hung over the back of his head like 
the tail of the comet. So, in joke, he was called SitAr.h-i-dunbalel 


(3 bos ४) Us) ? ie., a tailed star or comet. 


1 Chap. XXVIII, 44. 5. B. E.. Vol. V. (1889), p. 113. 

? u Modern Astronomy.” by Turner (1901), p- 226. 

? Newcombe's Astronomy lor ied hoa? p. 256. 

+ Eltiot’s History of India, Vol. VI, p. 504. . : 

? The Muntakhab-al-tawarikh edited by Dr. Lees and Munshi Ahmad .॥ (1865), ४७. M., 
p.240, l. 18. Lowe's Translation (1884), Vol. IL, p. 248. Elliot's JHstory of India, Vol. V, p. 
40], n. je 
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(c) The third form attributed by Abul Fazl to a comet, vis., that ot 
a person with a lance (nizeh) in his hand, is one which is not reterred 
to by modern scientific writers on comets, but is referred to by 
Pliny.’ Other Mahomedan authors, besides Abul Fazl, have attributed 
to comets forms of instruments. The Waki&t-i-Jehangiri, while 
speaking of a comet that appeared in the 13th year of the reign ot 
Jehangir (Hijri 1027, A.D. 1618) says, that it appeared ''like a spear 
with the two ends thin but thick about the middle."* The Ikbal- 
nameh-i-Jehangir also speaks of the form as that of a javelin.? 


Some European writers also refer to the comets as assuming the 
forms of instruments. For example, Sigebert says of the comet that 
appeared in 1066, the year of the Norman conquest, that to its train 
“hung a fiery sword not unlike a dragon's tail."* In another place 
we read of a comet appearing like a Turkish scimitar."'* 


(d) Tre fourth form supposed to be assumed by the comets, accord- 
ing to Abul Fazl, is that of an animal. The Pahlavi Bundehesh also 
Seems to refer to this form. 

Pliny* refers to the following forms assumed by the comets :— 
Sword, dart, horn, deity in a human form, spear, spire, knot of fire, 
and flute. 

IV. 


THE INFLUENCE ATTRIBUTED BY THE PEOPLE TO A 
COMET'S APPEARANCE. 


Mr. Vincent Heward, in his ‘‘ Story of Halley's Comet,” says of 
Halley's comet that '' it is closely associated with events which have 
contributed largely towards moulding the destiny of Europe." One 
can say that that statement is true, to a greater or less extent, of many 
greatcomets. Abul Fazl's statement about the beliefs in a comet's in- 
fluence is a reflection of the general belief on this subject. 


Abul FasÜ's version of the influence of the camets. 


Abul Fazl, on the authority of ancient writers, whom he calls 
“ writers of wisdom," says that as a result of the evil influences 
of a comet '' a famine is in sight, sickness is prevalent and calamities 
gainstrength," Further on, he refers to the dethronement of kings, 
&c. If bythe *' writers of wisdom '' he means the prshinigdn or ''the 


" 7 7 History, Book II, Chapter XXII. Bostock and Riley's translation "mm 
P 
® Elhot’s History ot India, Vol. V1., 
si "i P. 363. 
x nee atory of Halley's Comet. The Ninete@ath Century of September rgog, p. $19. 
bi 
MU TAI Natural History, Book IL, Chapter XXII and XXI'*. Bostock and Riley's 
translation, Vol. I, p 
1 The Nineteenth Century of September 1909, No, 291, p. sog. 
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ancients" referred to by him in another passage, we will see, later 
on, that the Pahlavi Bundehesh refers to all these calamities men- 
tioned by Abul Fazl. We find from other Mahomedan authors also 
that the fear about the evil influences of the comets was well nigh 
general. 


Its comparison with other similar views. 


The following statement of Ferguson is a reflection of what, accord- 
ing to Abul Fazl, was the general belief of those and earlier times. 
Ferguson says :—'' During the ages of barbarism and superstition, 
they were regarded as tbe harbingers of awful convulsions, both in 
the political, and in the physical world. Wars, pestilence and famine, 
the dethronement of kings, the fall of nations, and the more alarming 
convulsions of the globe, were the dreadful evils which they presented 
to the diseased and terrified imaginations of men . . . . Even 
at the beginning of the 18th century, the friend and companion of 
Newton, Mr. Whiston, regarded them as the abode of the damned. ”! 


There are a number of theories about the origin and cause of the 
Deluge. One of these is, that it must be due to a comet which may 
have come into collision with the earth. Ferguson and also Dr. 
Whiston, an astronomer and a contemporary and friend of Newton, 
held this view. Ferguson says as follows on this point :—'* We must 
confess, that if a natural cause is to be sought for that great event, 
we can explain it only by the shock of some celestial body. The 
transient effect cf a comet passing near the earth, could scarcely 
amount to any great convulsion; but if the earth were actually to 
receive a shock from one of these bodies, the consequences would be 
awful. A new direction would be given to its rotatory motion, and 
the globe would revolve round a new axis. The seas, forsaking their 
ancient beds, would be hurried by their centrifugal force to the new 
equatorial regions ; islands and continents, the abodes of men and 
animals, would be covered by the universal rush of waters to the new 
equator, and every prestige of human industry and genius at once 
destroyed. The chances against such an event, however, are so 
very numerous, that there is no dread of its occurrence."* 


Halley is reported to have said of the comet that bears his name 
that ''if so large a body with so rapid a motion were to strike the 
earth—a thing by no means impossible—the shock might reduce this 
beautiful world to its original chaos.’’* 


1 Fer uson's Astronomy by Dr. Brewster (1811), Vol. 11, p. 352. 
a [bi d. P: 353. 
3 The Nineteenth Century of September 1909, p. 513, 
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It seems, that the very mention, by those, whom Abul Fazl calls 
** writers of wisdom," of the chances, however remote, of a catas- 
trophe has led many men, even of the intelligent class, to be afraid 
of the phenomenon. It has led them to prayers and ceremonies to 
avert such misfortunes. They attributed their escape to their devout 
prayers. Though they believed that the general disaster was 
averted, they attributed partial disasters, like that of an invasion 
or of a dethronement, a famine or a pestilence, to that phenomenon. 
It was not only in India and Persia that such a fear was general. 
We find that it was common in many nations, both ancient and 
modern, Abul Fazl in his account of the comets refers to ancient 
Greece, Egypt and Rome. All these countries had superstitious 
fears of these comets, Among the Greeks, Artistotle, among the 
Romans, Ammianus Marcellinus and Pliny, and among the Egyptians 
Ptolemy refer to this. 


Ammianus Marcellinus is reported to have said that ‘‘comets- 
foretold the ruin of great conditions.* Pliny devotes two chapters 
(Bk. II, chaps. 22 and 23) to comets.” He divides them into several 
classes according to their form and appearance. In his long des- 
cription of their form and appearance we find the following traits re- 
ferred to by Abul Fazl. 


(1) “ Shaggy with bloody locks and surrounded with bristles like 
hair.” Some ‘‘ have a mane hanging down from their lower parts 
like a long beard." 


(2) '' They shine like a sword." ‘‘ One had the appearance of a 
spear.” 


(3) ''It portends something unfavourable”. These unfavourable 
prognostications depend upon the different forms and appearances 
that it assumes. 


According to Ptolemy, referred to by Abul Fazl, ‘‘comets presented 
an omen especially unfavourable to kings."* Milton is believed 
to refer to this opinion when he says of a comet in his Paradise 
Lost, ** And with fear of change perplexes monarchs." Milton also 
refers to the belief referréd to by Abul Fazl that pestilence and 
wars result from the appearance of a comet. * 

Pliny refers to a comet that appeared in the time of Caesar (44 A. D.). 
Halley has identified this comet with that of 1680 A.D. whose 


1 Encyclopaedia of Antiquities by Rev. Fosbroke (1825), Vol. II, p. 675. 

2 pos Natural History of Pliny," translated by Bostock and Riley sss), Vol. 1, pp. 55-58. 
? Ibid, p. 57- 

* Ibid, 9. 57% n. 4. 

5 Wide above p. 164. Paradise Lost: Bk. II, Il. 708 et seq. 
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appearance is said to have led both Newton and Halley to believe 
that ‘‘ the comets were perhaps controlled in their movements by the 
same influence as tbat which * * * * held the moon in 
its orbit. * It was the study of the observations of this comet in 1680 
that led Halley to observe and study more carefully the comet which 
appeared in 1882, whose next appearance is foretold and which is 
known by his name. 


Gibbon?, on the authority of Halley, and others, gives an account ot 
the different appearances of the comet of 44 A. C. referred to by 
Pliny. It has the period of 575 years. While speaking of its appear- 
ancein the timeof Justinian, Gibbon says that '' the nations, who 
gazed with astonishment, expected wars and calamities from the 
baneful influence, and these expectations were abundantly fulfilled.” ° 
Gibbon enumerates its following appearances :— 


1. Its appearance in 1767 B.C. is connected with the tradition. 
which Varro has preserved that under the reign of Oxyges, 
the father of Grecian Antiquity ‘‘ the planet Venus changed 
her colour, size, figure and course."* 


2. Its second appearance in 1193 B.C. “is darkly implied in 
the fable of Electra, the seventh of the Pleiades, who have 
been reduced to six, since the time of the Trojan war. 
That nymph, the wife of Dardanus, was unable to sup- 
port the ruin of her country ; she abandoned the dances of 
her sister orbs, fled from the Zodiac to the North pole, and 
obtained from her dishevelled locks the name of the 
comet." * From this description, we find that the comet is 
classed as a nymph, just as it is styled as a fari(fairy) in 
the-Avesta and Pahlavi writings, as will be seen later on. 


3. The third appehrance was in 618 B.C., ‘‘a date that exactly 
agrees with the tremendous comet of the Sybill, and per- 
haps of Pliny.” ° 


4. The fourth appearance was in 44 B.C. when it appeared 
asa long-haired star in Rome. It was believed to have 
४९ conveyed to heaven the divine soul of the dictatcr 
(Caesar).” * 


1 “The Story of Halley's Comet" by E. V. Heward in the Nineteenth Century, No. 391, 
September 1900, 
The Decline and Fall of Roman Empire (1844), VoL Ill, p. 160 
hid 
vf 160-161 
bid, ag 161 
Ibid. 
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5. The fifth appearance was, as said above, in 531 A. D., in the 
reign of Justinian. 


6. The sixth appearance was in 1106 A. D. Even the Chinese 
havea record of this appearance. This was the time of 
the Crusades, and both the Crusaders and the Saracens 
took omens from its appearance. 


The last appearance was in 1680 A.D. 


V. 


THE VIEWS OF THE PISHINIGAN, LE. THE ANCIENT 
PERSIANS, AND THEIR NIRANGS REFERRED 
TO BY ABUL FAZL. 

Abul Fazl, in his long account of the comets, refers to the Pishinz- 
gan or.the ancients and says that they had many azrangs to counter- 
act evil influences like those resulting from the appearances of 
comets. Let us examine here, in a separate section, the following 
points on this subject :— 

4.—Who were the piskinigân ? 
B.—What were their zirangs ? 
C.— What had the pishinigdn to say about the comets ? 


4.— Who were the pishinigan 2 


The $ishinigán or the ancients, referred to by Abul Fazl, were the 
ancient Persians who professed the Mazdayagn4n faith. In the Pahlavi 
Dinkard!, the pishinigan are identified with the poriyo-tkaéshan. 
This wora is used in the Persian translation from the Pahalvi of the 

letter of Tosar or Tansar, the Chief Priest and Prime Minister of the 
Court of Ardeshir Babagán, the founder of the Sassanian dynasty, to 
Jasnasfshah, the king of Tabaristan. 


Tansar has used this word,? as well as the word avalyán? J "m 
: ॐ 


in the sense, as Darmesteter* has said, of porio-tkaéshin, who were 
the ancient Mazdayacn4ns of Persia of the time of Zoroaster. 


B.—What were the nirangs of the pishinigan ? 


The word nirang used by Abul Fazl is originally a Pahlavi word. 
Darmesteter says that '* Nirang est le terme pehlvi pour les actes 


1 The Dinkard by Dastur Dr. Peshotan Behramji Sanjana, Vol. IX, Pahalvi text. p. 4६1, 
l. ao. Vide the Zand Pahlavi Glossary by Dastur Hoshang and Dr. Haug, introduction 
p. xxxv, l. 2. 

«Aq: v OY ४ 3० रह Poriyo-tkeshán-i-pishinigán. Fride also the 
iext of the Sad-dar-i Behere-i-tavil, Chapter XIII, wherein King Jamshed is spoken of as 
one of the pishinigdn, 

5 Journal Asiatique. Neuviéme Série. Tome III, Mars-Avril, (894. p, 212. 1.3. 
+ ford. p. 201, |. i2. है 
* Ibid, Mai-Juin 1804, pp. 5154-15. 
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liturgiques et par suite pout les indications liturgiques.!" The 
word signifies more than this. It has the following different signi- 
fications— 


(1). Ritual. 


(2. A prayer formula used on particular occasions and in parti- 
cular ceremonies. 


(3. A prayer formula used as a charm or amulet for averting 
an evil. 


As an example of the use of the word in the first sense, the 
Parsees have a ritual or ceremony called Nirangdin or nirang-i-din 
(lit, the ritual of religion). Itisa long ceremony for the consecra- 
tion of the £aó-mez or the urine of a sacred bull. From the name of 
the ceremony, urine itself is at times called z:rang. Again, there is a 
Pahlavi book which is called Nirangistán, because it refers to 
rituals. 


Origin and meaning of the word ‘ niráng.' 
Ithink that the Pahlavi word nirang is another reading of the 


Pahlavi word niruz En? or niru Ws, which is Persian niru Cys), 


meaning strength or power. The same Pahlavi word that can be read 
nirui is read nirang. A nirang, whether it is a ritual, a prayer 
formula, a charm or amulet, or an incantation, gives toits performer, 
possessor, or reciter, power or strength, especially mental power or 
strength, as the result of faith. 


In the Pazend Afrin-i Gahamb&r* and in the Afrin-i Ardáfarvash, 
we find the word niru in the sense of strength used with cognate 
words. We read there '' Aoj, zur, niru, tagi, amavandi, pirozgart 
hama fravash-i ashoàn be-rasad " i.e.,"May the strength, vigour, power, 
force, success, victory all reach the holy spirits of the pious?." This 
word niru when it occurs similarly in tbe Afrin-i Rapithavin occurs 
as níru-i. The sentence runs thus :—''Pa aoj, va zor va niru-t vars 
pirozgar-i Dadar Ahura Masda,"* i.e., ‘‘With the strength and vigour 
and power of the triumphant splendour of Dadar Ahuramazd.” 


This word ziru-i ७ Am as written here, may be clearly read nirang. 


1 Le Zend Avesta, I. Introduction, p. 89 

* The Text of the Fravashi, Afringâns and Afrins published by Ervad Tehmuras Din- 
shaw Anklesaria (1883) p. 196. Afrin-i Gahambar 4 

3 Jbid p. 178. Darmesteter translates this sentence thus : —'' Que la vigueur, la force, la 
puissance, la fermeti: l'ascendant victorieux viennent aux Fravashis des saints” ! (Le Zend 
Avesta 1110. 181). 

1 Mr. Tehm uras's Text, p. 225 ; Afrin-i Raphithvan 21. 
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Dr. Steingass* gives a Persian word ‘niruyish’ UA yb as meaning 


“ Divine decree, fate," and by putting a mark of interrogation before 
it, seems to have some doubt about the word. I think this word is the 
same as ''airui" which, in the above passage, is associated with 
Divine splendour. The final ४ (us) which forms abstract nouns in 


Persian is written in Pahlavi and Pazend with a letter 244 which can 


be read both ''sh" and ‘‘ya or ih." For example, the Persian 
* shádi" for joy, which is Avesta ''sháiti," is written in Pahlavi 
" shadih " ype But, in the Pazend, the word is written and read 


'shadish." We have a number of such readings of abstract nouns 
in the Pazend Afrin-i Haft Ameshashpandan ?. So, Dr. Steingass's 


Persian word ‘‘niruyish” is nothing but zirui, which has originated 
the word '' nrang." 


From this short examination of the etymology and meaning of the 
word, we see that the word ''nirang" has acquired the sense of 
incantation, charm, &c., because it gives power or strength to those 
who have faith in its recital, 


A few Parsee Nirangs. 


We have a number of nirangs still existing among some of the 
Pazend and Persian books of the Parsees 3, intended to be recited on 
certain occasions to avert certain maladies, evils and evil influences. 
I have given some of the nirangs in my papers* before the Anthro- 
pological Society of Bombay. Among the nirangs that now exist, we 
do not find any special nirang enjoined to be recited on the appearance 
ofa comet. But it seems certain, that latterly, in ancient Persia, 
some of the naturai phenomena were believed to bring with them 
some calamities. As I have said in my paper on ‘‘A few ancient 
Beliefs about the Eclipse and a few Superstitions based on these 
Beliefs'", *'it was usual among the Parsees, until a few years ago, 
to say prayers on such occasions and to recite especially the Mah- 
bokhtar Nyaish in the praise of the moon during lunar eclipses. 
Mr. Gaspard Drouville" said of the Zoroastrians in Persia in the 
early part of this century that ‘‘ Ils adressent leurs priéres au soleil 
et les jours d'eclipse sont pour eux jours de désolations et de deuil 


1 


Persian-English Dictionary, p. 144 
* Afrin-i Haft Ameshaspand ६. Ervad Tehmuras's text, p. 191 
Vide Revayet of Dáráb Hormazdyár, Bombay University Library Manuscript, Vol. I 
folios 155-165 
' (a) Charms or amulets for some discases of.the Eye. The Journal of the Anthropolo- 
gical Society of Bombay, Vol. III (1894); p. 338 et seq. (6) nice m Jashan-i Burzigarán 
4bid, Vol. V. (19००) p 398. (c) Incantations for cutting the hair and the nails. /érd. Vol. ‘VII 
* Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. 111, No. 6, p. 36o. 
“Voyage en-Perse” faites en 1813 Tome II p. 195. 
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ils se posterent alors la face contre terre et ne se relevent qu'au retour 
des rayons de cet astre.” 


We will see further on, that the comets were believed, as it were, to 
belong to the class of paris or fairies. So we have several Parsee 
nirangs still existing, and still recited by many—though not on occa- 
sions of the appearance of comets only—in which farts (fairies) are 
mentioned, and it is prayed that their influence may be averted. One 
of these nirangs is that known as the ‘‘Nirang of the Vanant Yasht.” 
The other is that known as the ‘‘Nirang of the Haoma Yasht. 
The third nirang of this kind is the '' Nirang-i-kusti,"* i.e., the 
prayer recited on putting on the sacred thread. The fourth is that 
known as the ‘‘ Nirang-i dur kardan-i zulum-i divàn va darujan” 3, 
f.e., the incantation for averting the oppressive influence of the 
Demons and Drujs. 


C.— What have the pishinigan to say about the comets 2 


Now, we come tothe third part of this section. Let us examine 
here briefly what the Pahlavi books of the pishinigin or the ancient 
Persians have to say generally on the subject of the comets. Before 
considering this subject, we must, first of all note, that in the Pahlavi 
Bundehesh, wherever the comecs are referred to, they are generally 
referred to, together with the meteors. 


Meteors and comets classed together in Paklavt books. 


Almost all scientific writers of the present day treat of comets 
and meteors in the same chapter or division.* They think of these 
as being two phenomena of well nigh the same kind. Some of the 
meteoric showers are believed to be the disintegrated parts of a 
comet. For example, the Perseides are believed to be connected 
with Swift's Comet or the Comet II] of 1862. The Andromedes are 
believed to be the disintegrated portion of Biela's Comet. The 
Lyrids are connected with the Comet I of 1861. The Leonides are 
connected with the comet known as the Temple. 


Prof. Newcomb connects these together, and while speaking of them 
under the heading ‘ Connection of Comets and Meteors " says :— 


“ These objects had originally formed part of the comet and had 
gradually separated from it. When a comet is disintegrated . . 


1 Vide Spiegel's Avesta translated by Blgeck. Khordeh Avesta, Vol. III, p. r LXV. 
i by the 


13 # 
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continue to revolve around the sun as minute particles, which get 
gradually separated from each other in consequence of there being 
no sufficient bond of attraction, but they still follow each other in 
line in nearly the same orbit.” 


Reference to the Comets in the Bundehesh. 


The Pahlavi Bundehesh, though it does not specifically refer to any 
connection between comets and meteors, speaks of them together. 
At times, both these bodies are mixed up together. It refers to 
the comets in chapters V, 1 ; XXVIII, 44, and XXX, 18, 31. 


The fifth chapter, which is a chapter on a part of Astronomy, after 
speaking of the planets, speaks of two heavenly bodies as “Gurcheher 
va dusdo mushpar dumbhomand." Dr. West translates these words 
as ‘‘ Gocheher,? and the thievish Mushpar provided with tails." Here 
the word ' Gocheher' may, as suggested by Dr. West, refer to 
meteors. The word ‘Mushpar’ from its epithet dumbhomand, i.e., 
“ with tails," is evidently for the comet. For this heavenly body of 
Mushpar (comet) it is added ‘‘ The sun has attached Mushpar to its 
own radiance by mutual agreement, so that he may be less able to 

.do harm."* 


In the 28th chapter we have the words ‘‘Gocheher royashman va 
dumb va mush parik-i dumbhomand,” t.e. Gocheher, head and tail, 
and the tailed mush-parik. Here, we find that both the words 
** Gocheher " and ‘‘ mush-parik " refer to comets. The words '' head 
and tail” attached to Gocheher show that the word ‘‘Gocheher " also 
refers to the comet. 


Then we 100 two more references to Gocheher in the 3oth chapter 
of the Bundehesh. [n the first place, it says '' Gucheher chegun 
dayan sepeher min tahi bind bard val samik nafrunet.”* Dr. 
West thus translates the sentence :—‘‘As Gochihar falls in the 
celestial sphere from a moon beam on to the earth."^ Here, he 
takes the word ‘‘Gochihar” as referring to a meteor. But Windisch- 
mann reads the word as '' Gurzcheher " and translates it as ‘‘ Komet 
Keulenkoph," £.e.,''a club-headed comet." Justi, reading it Gurcheher 
says of it, that itis ‘‘ the name of a comet.” (name eines Kometen) 


Again, we read in the same chapter (Chap. XXX, 31). '' Gocheher 
mar pavan zak ayokshest vatakhtah suset", t.e., '' Gocheher burns 
the serpent in the melted metal." 


1 Prof. Newcomb's Astronomy for everybody, pp. 381-282. 
a S. B. E., Vol. V. (1880), pp. 21-22. 

3 {bid p.aa. 

* Vide my Bundehesn, p. 158. 

^ S.B.E. V., p. 155, Chap. xx, 18. 
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Pahlavi words for Comets. 


From all these references in the Bundehesh, we find that the 
comets are known as '' Gocheher " and ‘‘ Mush ” or ‘‘ Mush-parik.” 


As to the word Gocheher, we find that the word itself varies in 
various manuscripts, and, even when written in the same way in 
some manuscripts, it is read by scholars in various ways, because 
some of the letters of the Pahlavi alphabet admit of various readings. 
Taking both these facts into consideration, we find that the word 
can be, and is, read as: Gochihar, Gurchihar, Gurgchihar, Gurzchihar, 
Durchihar, Gurzd4r, Gurgdár. The words may respectively mean 
* cow-faced, boar-faced, wolf-faced, mace or club-faced, far-faced, 
club-keeper, wolf-keeper. " Some of the several words for a comet 
in modern Persian, as given by Richardson in his English-Persian 


Dictionary, are juzahr ( x jsa) guzchahar ( ei y guzh- 
chaharah Go jy ) Dr. Steingass in his Persian-English 


Dictionary gives the words gauz-chahar (p. 1102 P Sr and 


jauzahr (p. 378 a) for a comet. Nizam-ud-din in his Tabakat-i 


x2 

Akbari gives the word '' dur-dané (A IK J3 3) for a comet. All these 
are then derived from the Pahlavi word '' Gurchihar " which can be, 
and which is, read variously. All the Persian words for a comet 
settle one thing, viz. that the Pahlavi word *' Gurchihar ” and its 
equivalent readings in the Bundehesh refer more generally to 
, “comets " than to ** meteors.” 


Now, coming to the meaning of the Pahlavi word, we find, that the 
“ comet ” has derived its name, either from its apparent form of an 
animal,—like the cow, boar, or wolf—or of an instrument like the 
mace or club. These Pahlavi words then show that Abul Fazl, when 
he said that the comet assumed the forms of animals or of instru- 
ments like the spear or javelin, had the support ofthe Pahlavi 
writings—the writings of the ancient Persians whom he called the 
` pishinigán, i.e., the ancients. 


Coming to the second word in Pahlavi for a comet, viz., Mush-par, 
we do not find, that it has given an equivalent word to Persian for a 
comet. The word occurs twice inthe Bundehesh (Chap. V, 1, 2 and 
Chap. XXVIII, 44). That the word is used for a comet is evident, 
because it has the appellation dumbhomand, i.e., ' with a tail" 
attached to it in both the places. As the words ''royashman va 
dumb," i.e., ‘‘ head and tail" are attached to the word Gochthar, and 
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as the word ‘‘dumbhomand,” 7.2, ''with tail," is attached to 
" Mush-par," I conclude that the Pahlavi writers divided comets 
into the following two classes :— 


(1) Those which were quite distinct, and which appeared both 
with their heads (or to speak in the modern scientific lan- 
guage with their nucleus and coma) and their tails. 


(2) Those which appeared rather indistinct, 7.e., those whose 
tails only appeared. 


I think Abul Fazl’s division of the comets into two classes, vis., (1) 
the Zawát'l-azwáb, (or zuzvabé) 7. e., those with locks of hair and 
(2) the Zuzanáb, #.e., those with tails, corresponds to the above divi- 
sion of the Pahlavi Bundehesh, viz., the Gochihar and the Mush-par. 


As to the meaning of the word Mush-par,it is difficult to settle it. In 
one old text of the Bundehesh, in one place (chapter XXVIII, 4), the 
word is given as Mush-parik.! This Mush-par or Mush-parik is 
the Mush-pairika of the Avesta (४३९०३ XVI 8, LXVIII 8) where the 
words Mush and pairika, seem to have been used as two separate 
words. The Avesta word fairika is the same as Pahlavi parik 
Persian pari, English fairy. Thus, we find, that ‘‘ Mush,” the Avesta 
and Pahlavi word for a comet, has the word pairika or parik or par 
Meaning fairy, attached toit, both in the Avesta and in the Pahlavi. 
Similarly, we find that the ‘‘ Meteors" which belong to the same class 
of bodies as the ‘‘ Comets ", are referred to in the Avesta (Tir Yasht 8), 
as belonging to a class of fairies. 


It appears from some of the Pahlavi books, that at one time, the 
ancient Persians distinguished between the Sun, the Moon and the 
Fixed Stars on the one hand, and the planets, the comets and meteors 
on the other hand. The former belonged to the class of the creation 
of Sp2nta Mainuyu, #.e., the Good Spirit, and the latter to that of the 
creation of the Angra Mainyu, z.e., the Evil Spirit.’ In the Pahlavi 
Zadsparam (chap. IV, 3) the planets are represented as being opposed 
to the Sun and the Moon. The reason, why the Sun, the Moon and 
the Fixed Stars are represented as belonging to the creations of the 
Good Spirit, and the planet and the comets and meteors to those of 
the Evil Spirit, seems to be this: What is orderly and systematic is 
said to move in the path of Asha, z.e., Righteousness and Order. 
What is disorderly and unsystematic is opposed to Asha and is said 
to move in the path of the Dravant, z.e , the wandering. Now “ Pla- 
nets" as their very English word (from its Greek root signifying to 


! SNB. E., Vol. V (1880), 
- The Bundehesh, chap. yx IL, 43-45 B. E., Vol. V (1880), pp. 113-114. 
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“ wander”) implies, are ‘‘ wandering stars," as compared with the 
*' fixed stars." So they are represented to belong to the class of the 
Evil Spirit. 


The fairies, according to the ideas of the ancient Persians, belonged 
tothe class of the creations of the Evil Spirit. Pairik, Parik, Par or 
Pari, the Iranian words for a ‘fairy’ come from a root ‘‘ par " meaning 
“ to tempt, to enchant”. The English word ‘fairy’ also comes from a 
similar root (fiér to enchant). Thus, the wandering bodies of comets 
and meteors were termed 'fairies' as belonging to the class of the 
creatures of the Evil Spirit. 


This idea of considering the planets and the comets and meteors 
as belonging to the class of the Evil Spirit seems to be a later one. 
It does not seem to be early Avestaic. This appears from the very 
names of the planets. They all bear the names of some ofthe 
Yazatas or good beings named in the Avesta. For example,the planet 
Jupiter is called Ormazd (Ahura Mazda). Mars is called Beharám 
(Verethragna) Venus is called Nàhid (An&hita). The Oulam&-i 
Islam ' says that Ahura Mazda had given these planets good names. 
Thus the idea of attributing evil influences to the meteors and comets, 
which we see in later Pahlavi books and in the Persian books of 
Mahomedan authors, seems to be a later one. 


We find a reference to the comets (Mush-pairika) in the Avesta 
also. They are referred to in the (Yagna XVI 8, LXVIII 8). The 
Pahlavi translators ofthe Avesta render Mush-Parika by Mushparik.* 
The Persian rendering of this is ‘“ mush yani pari harámzAd? " i.e., 
Mush, which is the ill-born fairy. Inthe above Yacna, we find 
faint allusions to the belief that the appearances of the comets were 
opposed to the prosperity of a country. 


Now, as to the word Mush, which forms the first part of the word 
Mush-parika, Mush-parik or Mush-par, it comes from the Aryan root 
'* mush ” to injure. This word seems to be the same as Persian Mush 
( v2 ) English ‘‘ mouse." So, perhaps one may take it, that one 
of the animal forms, which, the comet, according to Abul Fazl, was 
believed to assume, was that of the ** mouse." Prof. Harlez derives 
the word from the roct ''mush"" to steal, which we find in the 
Sanskrit word mausAhnámi, z.e.,athief. If we take that to be the proper 
root of the word, the Pahlavi word ''duzina" (Persian duzd 3 38 ) 


! Fragments, relatifs á la Religion de Zoroastre. Extraits des Manuscripts Persans dc 
la Bibliotheque du Roi (Paris 1829) p. s. Vide .M. Blochet's article “ Le Livre Intitulé 
L'oulama-i-Islam " in th: ** Revuc de l'Histoire des Religions (1898). 

iegel's Pahlavi Yacna, p. 96 |, 1. (mush- 
NA manuscript of the Avesta-Pahlavi-Persian Yacna, Vol. I. p. 188 
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i.e. a thief, which we find applied to Mush-par in the Bundehesh, sup- 
ports that assumption. Dr. Mills asks :—‘‘Is it possible that a plague 
of mice is meant, mush being here undeclinable "? This reminds 
us of what is said in the above-mentioned Mahomedan work, the 
“ Ikb&l-nameh-i-Jeh4ngiri.” There, in the account of the phenome- 
non of a comet that appeared in the 13th year of King Jehangir, it is 
said :—‘‘ In the environs and dependencies of the city, the mice had 
increased to such an extent that they left no trace of either crops or 
fruits, With the greatest difficulty, perhaps, only one-fourth of the 
produce was saved to the cultivators. In the same manner, the fields 
of melons, and the produce of orchards and vineyards were totally de- 
stroyed; and when no fruit and no corn remained in the gardens and 
in the fields, by degrees the mice all died off." 


The Bundehesh (Chap. V.) says of the comet that '' the sun has at- 
tached Mush-par, (ze, the comet) to its own radiance by mutual 
agreement, so that he may be less able to do harm." * This statement 
refers to the movement of the comet round the sun, alluded to by 
Abul Fazl and referred to by modern scientifc writers, who say that 
moving under the influence of the sun, it always describes a conic: 
section, the curve of which is in the form of an ellipse, a parabola or 
an hyperbola. 


The evil influences believed to be resulting from the appearance or 
acomet as mentioned by Abul Fazl are thus referred to in the Bun- 
dehesh :—** By them these ten worldly creations, that is, the sky, 
water, earth, vegetation, animals, metals, wind, light, fire, and man- 
kind, are corrupted with all this vileness; and from them calamity, 
captivity, disease, death, and other evils and corruptions ever come to 
water, vegetation and the other creatures which exist in the world’. 


The Bundehesh thus refers to the terror struck among the people 
by the appearance of a comet :—*' The distress of the earth becomes 
such like as that of a sheep when a wolf falls upon it" The 
Avesta,? Pahlavi, Pazend ° and Persian ° books when they want to 
speak of a great alarm or terror, use this simile, viz., that of the sheep 
being frightened by the coming cf a wolf in their midst. 


2 Elliot's History of India, Vol. VI, p. 407. 

2 S. B.E. Vol. V (1880) R; 

* Bundehesb, Chap XXVIII, 45 S. B. E. Vol. V, p. 114. 

^ [bd chap . XXX, 18. S. B.E., Vol.V, p. 125. 

5 Vendidad XIX, 33. 

° Afrin-i Ardafaroah 

7 Le Livre des rois par M. Mohl, vol. I, p. 365. “ Il apercut ses hommes de guerre qui 
avaient peur de l'elephant comme une brebis quand elle voit la faee du loup. 


ART. XIX.— Kumdragupia the patron of Vasubandhu. 
An interesting literary reference. 
K. B. Patrnak, CHITRASHALA, POONA. 


In Vàmana's Kavyalankarasitravritti, we have the following im- 
portant passage, to which I beg to invite the attention of Sanskrit 
scholars, who are interested in the historv of Indian Literature :— 


सोयं सप्रति चन्द्रगुप्ततनयश्वन्द्रप्रकाशो युवा 
जातो भूपतिराश्रयः कृतधियां दिष्टया कृतार्थश्रमः । 
आश्रयः कृतधियामित्यस्य वसुबन्धुसाचित्योपक्षेपपरत्वात्साभिप्रायत्वम्‌ । 
Vamana’s Kavyalankarasitravritti, 
Vanivilasa Press Edition, p. 86. 


Translation,—This very son of Chandragupta, young, shining like 
the moon, and the patron of eminent men of letters, has now be- 
come king deserving congratulations on the success of his efforts. 


The words ‘‘ patron of eminent men of letters” contains an allu- 
sion to the ministership of ‘‘ Vasubandhu.” 


Kumaragupta, the son of Chandragupta II (413—455 A.D.) is 
alluded to in the preceding half verse as the patron of Vasubandhu, 
the illustrious Buddhist author. Paramartha, another famous 
Buddhist author, who lived between 499—569 A.D., tells us that 
Vasubandhu died at the age of 80 durirg the reign of Baladitya, 
The last-mentioned Gupta King was the grandson of Kumara- 
gupta. Vasubandhu was, therefore, contemporary with Kuméara- 
gupta, Skandagupta and Baladitya. When Paramartha, in his 
life of Vasubandhu, speaks of King Vikramaditya of Ayodhya 
and his crown-prince :Baladitya as patronising Vasubandhu, the 
Buddhist Biographer obviously refers to the famous Gupta King 
Skandagupta who had the title of Vikramaditya, This identification 
has already been proposed by Dr. Takakusu in his very valuable 
paper on the date cf Vasubagdhu, contributed to the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland for 1905, pp. 33-53. 
As regards the date of Vasubandhu, this Japanese Scholar has dis- 
cussed all the Chinese authorities bearing on the subject, and sums 
up his conclusion in the following words— 


“ At present we must rest satisfied with the result at which we 
have arrived, however small it may be, in establishing the date 
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of Vasubandhu in the light of Paramartha’s valuable work. 
We can thus take Vasubandhu’s date A.D, 420—500, as well- 
nigh settled," 


This date of Vasubandhu, as well as the identification of the 
Vikramaditya mentioned by Paramartha with Skandagupta, the son 
of Kumàragupta, and the father of Baladitya, is now amply con- 
firmed by the literary reference which is given above. 


The most important work of Vasubandhu was the Abhidharma- 
ko$a, which he composed in the great monastery near Peshawar 
(Purusha-pura.)) When Sanghabhadra challenged Vasubandhu to a 
personal discussion, the latter declined on the ground that *' even a 
complete refutation by the former would have no effect on his kosa.” 
Vasubandhu's hope that this literary production of his genius would 
be immortal was amply realised, because the study of his Kosa was 
so universally popular in the first half of the seventb century that 
even devout parrots explained it :— 


तिसरणपरेः परमोपासंकेः शुकैरपि शाक्यशासनकुशलेः कोशं समुपदिशद्भिः 


Harshacharita Chapter VIII, p. 317. 
Bombay Sanskrit Series ed. 


Here the word Kosa is explained by the commentator Sankara as 
कोशो बोद्धसिद्धान्तो वसुबन्धुकृतः। Bana’s reterence to the Abhi- 
dharma Kosa of Vasubandhu is misunderstood and mistranslated by 
Professor Macdonell when he tells his readers that ''pious parrots 
expounded a Buddhist dictionary." 


History ot Sanskrit Literature, p. 333° 


This testimony of the Brahmin poet 3573 to the immense popular- 
ity enjoyed by the Buddhist author Vasubandhu, and to the fact that 
to explain the Abhidharmakosa was a very coinmon attainment in the 
first half of the seventh century is very important. We need not, 
therefore, be surprised that the poet Vámana has preserved for us the 
historical fact that Vasubandhu enjoyed the patronage of Kumara- 
gupta. The interesting half verse which Vamana has rescued from 
oblivion is evidently taken from a lost poem dealing with the Gupta 
Dynasty, which may for convenience be called GuptavamSa-mahakavya 
in which the name of Vasubandhu is directly mentioned, or which 
was composed by Vasubandhu himself to congratulate Kumaragupta 
on his accession to the throne. It may be hoped that manuscripts of 
this poem may yet be discovered in Kashmira, where Vasubandhu 
spent many years of his life. 
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DIGNAGA AND KALIDASA. 


The date of Vasubandhu being established beyond dispute, the 
next question which I propose to settle is the date of Dignagacharya. 
Dr. Takakusu says that Dignàga's works were translated into 
Chinese by Paramartha who lived between A. D. 499-569. One of 
these works was called प्रमाण समुचय which is referred to by Hiuen 
Tsang and is mentioned as an illustration by the Buddhist authors 
of the Kasika under Panini III, 3, 42. I-tsing (671-695 A. D.) assigns 
Vasubandhu to “the middle ages" and Dignaga to ‘‘late years." 
From these facts we may safely conclude that Dignaga flourished in 
the second half of the fifth century A. D. and was contemporary with 
Skandagupta, who had the title of Vikramáditya. It was during the 
reign of this Gupta king that the first invasion cf India by the Hünas 
took place. The white Huns or the Hünas, as they are called by 
Sanskrit writers, were settled in the valley of the Oxus between A.D. 
455-480!. In the well-known verses of the Raghuvamsa, the im- 
portance of which I have already pointed out, the text found in six 
different commentaries, including that of Vallabha, who belongs to 
the twelfth century? and was a native of Kashmir, is d4 or dar. 


विनीताध्वश्रमास्तस्य वंक्षूतीरवि चेष्टनेः । 
दुधुवुवीजिनः स्कन्धाहँझ FEA केसरान्‌ ॥ ६७ ॥ 
तत्र हूणावरोधानां jy व्यक्तविक्रमम्‌ । 
कपोलपाटलादेशि बभूव रघुचेष्टितम्‌ ॥ ६८ ॥ 
Raghu IV. 


It is obvious that qq is only a Sanskritized form of the name of the 
river Oxus, And Kalidasa’s reference to the Hünas in these verses, 
therefore, amounts to a definite statement that in his time the Hünas 
were settled on the banks of the Vankshü or Oxus. Itis thus clear 
that Dignaga and Kalidasa were contemporaries and flourished in 
the reign of Vikramaditya of the Gupta Dynasty whose other name 
was Skandagupta. 


1 Smith's Early History of India, and Ed 
a Vallabha mentions Bilhana (Durgaprasad’s Ed. of Magha, last stanza), Vailabha's 


explanation of आस is quoted by Vardhamana in his Ganaratnamahodadhi 
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Art. XX.—An Iranian Precursor cj Dante and 
an Irish Precursor of Dante. 
BY 
JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI. 


The stories of tlie visits of the other world by pious persons in a 
dream, in a state of trance or ecstasy, or otherwise, have-been many, 
and they are found among many nations and in many countries. I 
had the pleasure of reading a paper before this Society, on 26th 
February 1892, entitled ‘‘ The Divine Comedy of Dante and the 
Viráf-nameh of Ardai Viral,’ wherein, I have referred to two such 
stories, and liave compared, at some length, the versions of the 
visions of Dante of Italy and Ardai Vir&t of 1181. 


Last year, I had the pleasure of writing a similar but more ampli- 
fied paper, entitled ‘‘ An Iranian Precursor of Dante " for the Dante 
Society, at the request of its Secretary, to whom my name was kindly 
submitted for a paper or lecture, by Countess Martinengo Cesa- 
resco. I had the pleasure of reviewing, in the East and West of 
July 1909, at the request of its Editor, that lady's interesting book, 
५ The Place of Animals in Human Thought,” wherein she has referred 
to the Italian and Iranian visionaries. The review brought about 
some correspondence, wherein I drew her attention to, and sent her 
a copy of, my above paper before our Society. That led to her draw- 
ing the attention of the Dante Society to my paper and to the invita- 
tion above referred, to write a paper for the Dante Society. In that 
paper, though I have said many tbings that have already been said 
by me in my first paper before this Society, I have added a good deal 
more, as the result of my studying ''the subject anew with some 
further materials on Dante that have freshly come to light or that had 
not been used by me before.” 


2 Journal B. B. R. A. Society, Vol. XVIII, pp. 192—205 ; vide my “ Asiatic Papers," 
PP. 31-44 

* “ Like the vision of the Seer of Patmos (Dante) this work (the Book of Ardai Viraf) 
is purely religious; it’ attempts no criticism of life and man such as that embodied in the 
3 Bevin Commedia," but in spite of this difference in aim, here is an astonishing resem- 
blance between its general plan and that of the poem of Dante. Without going into this 
subject, 1 may say that I cannot feel convinced that with the geographical, astronomical, 
and other knowledge of the East which is believed to have reached Dante by means of con- 
versations with merchants, pilgrims and perhaps craftsmen (for that Italian artists worked 
in Irdia at an early date the Madonna-like groups in many a remote Hindu temple bear 
almost certain testimony), there did not come to him also some report of the travels of the 


Persian visitant to the next world." (The Place of Animlsa in Human Thought" hy the 
Countess Evelya Martinengo Cesaresco, p. 1७०.) 
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The subject of this paper was suggested to me while studying fur- 
ther for that paper. It was suggested to me by an interesting book 
by Mr. C. S. Boswell, entitled ** An Irish Precursor of Dante," re- 
cently published, and received in the library of our Society last year. 


In this book, the author has given an account of an Irish seer, 
Adamnáàn, and the translation of the Irish book '' Fis Adamnain,” 
which embodies the version of his vision of the next world. Two 
versions of the Fis Adamn&in exist in two old manuscripts in the 
library of the Royal Irish Academy. One was copied from an older 
copy not in existence now, in about 1103, and the other was written 
at the end of the r4th century. Dr. Whitley Stokes, who was in 
India from 1862 to 1882, and was the legal member of the Supreme 
Council from 1877—1882, had edited and translated the Irish book, but 
had printed only 5o copies for private circulation in Simla in 1870. 
This copy is not to be found, either in our library or in that of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


The attention of students among the general public has been drawn 
to this Irish vision, only three years ago, by the publication of Mr. 
Boswell's book on the subject. The learned author gives therein a 
lucid and interesting account of the various heads of traditions, under 
which can be grouped, the ‘‘ several widely divergent lines," along 
which the legend of the vision of the next world, which forms the 
ground plan of the vision of Adamnáin, may be traced. One of the 
heads of traditions is the Eastern or Oriental tradition, While tracing 
this tradition from its origin in the times of the earlier Accadians and 
Assyrians, he speaks of the Iranian tradition, as noted in the Avesta 
and other books. There, he refers to the Vara’, the happy region 
founded by the Iranian Yima, the Yama of the Vedas, and says of its 
denizens that their ''life was one of perpetual mirth and gladness, 
exempt from heat and cold, sickness, old age and death ; and there 
(was) no humpbacked, none bulged forward, there ; no impotent, 
no lunatic ; no one malicious, no liar ; no one spiteful, none jealous ; 
no one with decayed tooth, no leprous to be pent up, nor any ofthe 
brands wherewith Angra Maienya stamps the bodies of mortals."'* 
Mr. Boswell then adds: ‘‘ It is impossible not to be struck with 
the resemblance which this passage bears to chapter 35 of the Fis 


2 Vendidad, II, 29, 37. 


? Boswell’s ‘‘Icish Precursor of Dante," p. 73. I may say here, that while reading the 
passage in Mr. Boswell's book, before reading his above quotation and observation, which 
occur later on, I was at once struck with its similarity to the Vendidad passage which was 
very familiar to me. i 
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Adamnain. This passage of the Irish book may be given here for 
comparison. It runs thus: 


“This, then, is the manner of that City: A Kingdom without 
pride; or vanity, or falsehood, or outrage, or deceit, or pretence, or 
blushing, or shame, or reproach, or insult, or envy, or arrogance, or 
pestilence, or disease, or poverty, or nakedness, or death, or extinc- 
tion, or hail, or snow, or wind, or rain, er din, or thunder, or 
darkness, or cold,—a noble, admirable, ethereal realm, endowed 
with the wisdom,' and radiance, and fragrance of a plenteous land, 
wherein is the enjoyment of every excellence.” 


Having made the above observation on the similarity of the above 
passages, Mr. Boswell says thus :— 


‘‘ This resemblance must be purely accidental, but it is none the 
less worthy to be noted ; for there is reason to suspect that a careful 
record of the similitudes and coincidences which so frequently occur 
where imitation or direct derivation is impossible, might tend to 
discourage the arbitrary assumption that derivation must needs 
exist, in cases where it may be possible, but is not proved.’ 


The object of this paper is to present as desired, by Mr. Boswell, a 
record of the similitudes which exist between, not the Avesta and the 
Irish book, but the Irish vision of Adamnán and the Iranian 
vision of Ardài Viraf. I find that Mr. Boswell has not referred at 
all to the Viraf-nAmeh. His attention does not seem to have 
been called to this Pahlavi book, which has been translated into 
English. Had he known the book, perhaps he would have drawn 
some resemblances. To make my paper a little complete in itself, 
I not only give the points of similarity between the two visions, but 
go also into the subjects of the visionaries and the origin of the 
visions. 


Mr. Boswell himself has given some points of resemblance between 
the Avestan eschatology and the eschatology of St. Adamnán's vision, 
which is, more or less, the eschatology of the Hebrews and of the 
early Christians. To speak more generally, he gives a comparison 
between, what he calls, the ecclesiastical tradition and the lrán- 
ian tradition as found in the Avesta and other books. So I will not 
refer here, at any length, to that comparison or points of resem- 
blance, but, before coming to the immediate subjectof my paper, 
1 Or fruitfulness, 


2 “ The Irish Precursor of Dante" by Boswell, p. 47. 
3 Ibid, p. 74. 
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—viz., the points of resemblance between Adamn&n and Ard&i Viraf— 
simply give a list of these points. 


(a) The association of the idea of the Tree of Life* with a mysti- 
cal bird. The Christian legend and Adamnàn's vision refer to it. 
It is the bird Karsipta.^ 

(P) The world-sea. In the Avesta, it is the sea Vóuru-Kasha, 
which physically or terrestrially can be identified with the Caspian. 

(८) The temporary provision for the souls of mingled characters, 
i.e., who are neither good nor bad. Those are the inmates of the 
Iranian Hamastgán. 

(d) The idea of a guardian angel attending the soul of a dead 
person. Mr. Boswell thinks this to be the Fravashi, or Farohar of 
Zoroastrianism. But, I think, he is the same as the angel Sraosha. 

Coming to the subject proper of the paper, the subject can be divided 
into four heads :— 

I. — An account of the Iránian visionary, his book of. vision, and 
his vision. 
II.—An account of the Irish visionary, his book of vision, and his 
vision. 
IIL.—A few points of resemblance between the Iranian and Irish 
versions. 


IV.— An enquiry into the origin and the materials cf the versions. 
As to the first part of the subject, vis., ‘‘ An account of the IrAnian 
visionary, his book of vision, and his vision." It has been treated very 
superficially by me in my first paper before this Society, and more 
fully in my paper sent to the Dante Society. To make this paper 
complete in itself, and in order to enable my readers to have the 
whole subject before them for comparison, I will give now this first 
part as I have given it in my paper before the Dante Society. 


1 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE IRANIAN VISIONARY, HIS 
BOOK OF THE VISION, AND HIS VISION. 
1 will treat this subject under four heads— 

(a) Vir&f, the IrAnian visionary. 

(७) Virál-nàmeh, the Book of the Iránian vision. 

(c) The circumstances of the times of Viråf. 

(d) Àn account of the vision.: 


~ i Maoma. Yasna, IX-XI; Bundehesh XVIII, 1-2, XXVI], 4; Zadsparam Vlll, 5 
XXXVII, 100. 

? Vendidad JI 42, In the Pahlavi commentary, it is also called chehár-raváki, ùe., a quad- 
ruped. Vide also the Pahlavi Visparad I, 1; Bundehesh XIX 16; XXIV ss. Darmesteter 
in his * Ormezd et Ahriman” (p. 157), considers the subject to be a meteorological allusion. 
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4.— Viráf, the Irintan Visionary. 


Nothing is known of the life of the Iranian Divine with whose 
name the book is connected. It is not even possible to fix exactly 
the age when he flourished. The later Pazend version of the 
Pahlavi VirAf-NAmeh makes him a contemporary of King Vishtásp ', 
and places his vision after the death of Zoroaster in that monarch's 
reign. The still later Persian version of the book makes him a 
contemporary of Ardeshir? Babegan, the founder of the Sassanian 
Empire. The Pahlavi work itself (Chap. 1, 16) places his time 
after that of Alexander the Great, and even after that of Dastur 
Ádarbad Marespand, the Iranian Savanarola, who lived in the reign 
of Shåpur IT (A. D. 309-379), and who took an active part in bringing 
about the Iranian Renaissance. 


In the Dib&cheh-i-Afring&n ^, Virafs name is recited as that ofa 
great departed worthy of Irfan. He is there spoken of as ArdAi 
VirAf Ardá Farosh. Following the analogy of a number of other names, 
therein recited, Ard& Farosh may, at first sight, seem to be the name 
ofhis father. But, in this case, it seems to be simply an appellation 
like that, which we find after several names, like those of J&m&sp 
and Agrerath,. ‘‘ Ardà Farosh” may be taken in the sense of ‘‘the 
Holy Farohar or Holy Spirit." Thatappellation seems to have been 
applied to him for his having períormed the task, which forms the 
subject of our paper, viz., that of going to the other world in his life- 
time as a holy spirit and of describing the vision of that world. 


The Áfrin-i-Rapithavin enumerates some of the worthies of ancient 
Irán, especially those who took an active part in the spread of the 
Zoroastrian religion, and in bringing about its renaissance after the 
blow that it had received at the hands of Alexander. The list of 
this Áfrin closes with that of Khusro Kob&d (Chosroes I), popularly 
known as Noshirw&n Adal or Noshirwan the Just. As Ardai Vir&f's 
name does not occur in the list of this Afrin, we are led to think that 
he lived at some time in, or after, the reign of Chosroes I(531-579 A. D.), 
in whose time, or shortly after whose time, the Áfrin must have been 
written. So, the most probable date when Vir&f lived was the latter 
half of the sixth century after Christ. 


The Vir&f-Nàmeh (Chap. I, 35) says that Ard&i Vir&f was called 
Nishápurian by some. We know of a commentator on the Avesta, 


1 Pazend text by Ervad E. K. Antia, p. 358, ll. 8-10. 


3 The Revelations of Arda Viraf by J. A. Pope, pp. 1-3, Ardá-Viráf-Námeh by Dastur 
Kaikhuaru, Persian version, p. 1, |. 3; p. 2,1. a6. The Ardai-Viraf-Nameh or The Revela- 
tions of Arda-Viráf, the Persian Saint, by Geo. Maddox, pp 1-3. 

? Spiegel's Avesta, translated by Bleeck, Vol. IIl. Khordah-Avesta, XLVIII, p. 17a. 

16 * 
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known as Nish&hpuhar (Pahlavi Vendidad V, 34! ; VIII, 22). Heis 
also referred to in the Pahlavi Nirangistán. This commentator 
Nisháhpuhar was a councillor of the court of King Noshirwan (Epistles 
of M&aushcheher I, Ch. IV, 17). So, if we take Viráf, whose another 
name was Nishápurian, to be the councillor who assisted Noshirwán 
in his fight against Mazdak, his age was that of the sixth century 


after Christ. 


B.—Viráf-námeh, the book of the Iránian vision. 


" Ardfii Vir&f-n&meh, or the book of (the vision of) Ard&i ४1141 is the 
name of a Pahlavi book which describes the vision. It belongs to 
the second of the three classes into which the late Dr. West? has 
divided the extant Pahlavi literature, vse., '' The Texts on Religious 
Subjects." 


We are not in a positon to fix exactly the date at which this 
Pahlavi Viraf-oameh was written, but it is probable that it was 
written in the last days of the Sassanian Empire, at some time after 
the reign of Chosroes I, more generally known as Noshirwán the Just. 


The text of this Pahlavi book was published for the first time with 
an English translation in 1872°. 


A French translation* from the original Pahlavi was published in 
1887. 

Another edition of the text with a Gujarati translation has been 
published in 19027. 


The Pahlavi text has been latterly rendered into Pazend* and 
then into Persian". 


1 Spiegel's Pahlavi Vendidad, p. 59,1. 2. He is also referred to in the Pahlavi Madigán-i 
Házár Dádistán, Vide the Photo-Zinco fac-simile text edited by me, pp. 14 and 34. 
Vide my Introduction to “ The Social Code of the Parsees in Sassanian Times," p. XII. 
He is named 5 times in the Pahlavi Vendidad, four times in the Vendidad commentary and 
18 times in the Nirangistán. 

9 ९ Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie," Pahlavi Literature, 

* The Book of Arda-Viraf. The Pahlavi text prepared by Dastur Hoshangji Jamaspji 
Asa, revised and collated with further MSS. with an English Translation and Introduction, 
by Martin ITaug, Ph., D., assisted by E. W. West, Ph., D. 

* Arta-Viráf-Namak ou Livre d'Ardá-Viráf, traduction par M. A, Barthélemy. 

* Arta-VirAf-Namak. The original Pahlavi text, with an introluctior, notes, Gujarati 
translation and Persian version of Zarthosht Behram in verse, by Dastur Kaikhusru, Dastur 
Jamaspji Jamasp Asa. f 

° The Pazend texts, collected and collated by Ervad Edalji Kersáspji Antia, and published 
by the Trustees of the Parsee Punchayet (1909) pp. 358-380. 

7 Arda-Viráf-Nameh, by Dastur Kaikhusru Dastur Jamassji Jamasp Asa (1902). Persian 
version, pp. 1-57. 
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The attention of learned Europe was drawn to this Iranian vision 
by the English rendering of this Persian version by J. A. Pope in 
1816. As Dr. Haug said, it “then excited considerable interest ” in 
Europe’. 


C.—The circumstances of the Times of Viráf. 


As to the circumstances, under which VirAf saw and described his 
vision, we gather the following facts from his VirAf-nameh and from 
other Pahlavi sources? :— 


Alexander the Great, when he overthrew the ancient Achemenian 
Empire and conquered Persia, destroyed a good dealof the old 
literature, especially the religious literature of the country. Authorized 
copies of this literature were kept in the two well-known libraries of 
the country, the one known as Ganj-i Shapig&n and connected with the 
Royal treasury at Shapigán or Shaspigán at Samarcand?, and the 
other, known as Daz-i Napisht (lit. the castle of written documents), 
and connected with the royal palace at Istakhar. The latter is said 
to have been burned by Alexander in one of his drunken frolics at the 
instigation of Thais,the courtesan, and the contents of the former were 
carried away by his Greeks‘, Alexander, at one time, thought of even 
destroying the whole of the aristocracy of Irán, so that, he could then 
safely march to India without the least fear of having his rule 
overthrown by the leaders of Iran, rising in revolt. But, he was 
saved from the guilt of doing this atrocious act by his tutor Aristotle. 
We find an excellent account of the correspondence that passed 
between Alexander and Aristotle in this matter in the letter’ of 
Tansar or Tosar, the minister and Dastur of Ardashir Babegán to 
Jasnasfshah, the King of Tabaristan. Aristotle thus wrote in reply 
to his royal pupil :— 


** What distinguishes the Persians, is courage, bravery, and 
prudence in the day of battle—qualities which form the most 
powerful instruments for sovereignty and success. If you 
exterminate them, you will destroy from this world, the best 


1 The Book or Arda-Viráf. Introductory, Essays III, p. LV. In 1904 Mr. George Maddox 
rendered Mr. Pope's prose translation into prose verse, under the title of “the Ardai- 
Viráf-Nameh.'* 

? (a) Dinkard, Book III. Vide Haug s introductiou to the Zend Pahlavi Glossary ot 
Dastur Dr. Hoshangji pp. XXXI-XXXVIII,; and West's Dinkard, S. B. E., VoL XXXVII, 
pp. XXX, XXXI, pp. 412-413. 

(5) Tansar's letter to the king of Tabaristan. Vide Journal Asiatique, Neuviémme Série, 
Tome III (Mars, Avrily Mai, Juin, 1894), p. 516. 

3 Vide my Asiatic papers, pp. 152-154; Journal B. B. R. A. S. Vol XX, pp. 161 ef seg. 

* Ebn Khaldoun as quoted by Hadji Khalfe, "Relation de l'Egypte," par Abd-al-latif, 
traduit par Silvestre de Sacy (1812), p. 24. 


5 Journal Asiatique Neuviémme Série (1894), Tome III, pp. 503-505. 
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pillar of talent, and once the great men have disappeared, thou 
shalt be unavoidably forced to pass down to villains, the func- 
tions and the ranks of the great. Now, bear this in mind, 
that in this world, there is no evil, plague, revolt and pesti- 
lence, the action of which shall be so pernicious as the promo- 
tion of villains to the rank of nobles.” 


Having thus disuaded Alexander from putting to death the 
aristocracy of Iran, he gave him the advice to ''divide and rule." 
He asked him to divide the Itánian Empire into petty principalities 
(Muluk-i- Tawáif), so that no particular chief can be so powerful as to 
raise the banner of revolt and to rule over the whole of the Empire. 


Thus, the conquest of Iran by Alexander gave a great blow to the 
religion and literature of the country, and brought ruin and disaster 
to its aristocracy of wealth and intellect. The Viraf-n&meh thus takes 
a note of this event: ‘‘ Till the completion of 300 years (from the 
time of Zoroaster), the religion was in purity. and men were without 
doubts. But, afterwards, the accursed evil spirit, the wicked one, in 
order to make men doubtful of this religion, instigated the ?ccursed 
Alexander, the Ruman, who was dwelling in Egypt, so that he 
came to the country of Irán with severe cruelty and war and devas- 
tation ; he also slew the ruler of Irán and destroyed the metropolis 
and empire, and made them desolate. And this religion, namely, 
all the Avesta and Zend, written upon prepared cow-skins, and with 
gold ink, was deposited in the archives in Stakhar Pàâpakân ; 
and the hostility of the evil destined wicked Ashemok, the evil- 
doer, brought onward Alexander, the Ruman, who was dwelling in 
Egypt and he burnt them. And he killed several dasturs and judges 
and Aerbads and mob.ids, and upholders of the religion, and the com- 
petent and the wise of the country of Irán. And he cast hatred and 
strife, one with the other, amongst the nobles and householders of the 
country of Irán ; and self-destroyed, he fled to hell. And after that, 
there were confusion and consternation among the people of the 
country of Irán, one with the other. And so they had neither lord, nor 
ruler, nor chieftain, nor dastur, who was acquainted with the re- 
ligion, and they were doubtful in regard to God ; and religions of 
many kinds and different fashions of belief and scepticism and 
various codes of law were promulgated in the world? ” 


This state of affairs of, what may be called, the ‘‘ Dark Ages ” of 
Irán lasted for a very long time. At last, Ardashir Babegan, 


laying the foundation of the Sasanian Empire, brought about the 
ea a MM A liL “55 
1 The name of Persepolis in Sasanian times; the modern Persian Istakhar. 


2 Virá(-Nameh, Chap I. 2-11; Dr. Haug's translation of the VirAf-Nameh, p. 143. 
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Renaissance in religion and literature. The Renaissance had begun 
in the last days of the Parthian rule. Valkhash (Vologeses 1) may be 
said to have begun it. But Ardeshir laid the foundation of it on a 
firm ground. While doing so, he tried to bring about the unity of 
the Church and the State. Shapur 1, Shapur 11, and Chosroes I 
continued the work at intervals. This brings us to the time of Ardai 
Viraf. 


Coming to the times of Chosroes 1 (Noshirwan the Just), we find 
that this monarch had to fight against the tenets of that Ir&nian 
socialist Mazdak !. Thus, Mazdakaism also had added to the reli- 
gious disorder of the times. Countess Cazaresco ? seems to suggest, 
that the Christian sects, which were, after some persecution in 344 
A.D., tolerated in Persia, and which latterly received the Moslem 
invaders with favour, may also be one of the many causes that led to 
religious scepticism and disorder. It is possible that all these 
causes may have more or less contributed to the then current state 
of affairs. 


In order to put an end to this state of scepticism and disorder, 
resulting from a long period of the rule of foreign powers and 
changing dynasties and from a long list of various causes, and in 
order to bring about a state of improvement, a new attempt was now 
made. A number of religious and God-fearing men met together in 
the great Fire-temple of Atash-Faroba. According to the Persian 
version of the Viráf-n&meh, at first, there met a large assembly of 
40,000 leading men of all tlie cities of Irán. They elected a body of 
4,000 persons from among themselves. These selected a body of 
400, and these again one of 40. This body of 40 then selected a 
smaller body of 7 from among themselves. 


According to the Pahlavi Vir&f-n&meh, after some deliberation they 
came to the conclusion, that '*some one of them must go to, and 
bring intelligence direct from, Divine Intelligence." They resolved 
upon calling a general meeting, of the people to select a properly 
qualified person for the divine mission. The people met and select- 
ed, from among themselves, seven men, who, on account of their 
great piety, and on account of the purity of their thoughts, words 
and deeds, were best qualified for divine meditation. These seven 
then selected from among themselves, the three best, who, again, in 
their turn, selected, from among themselves, one by name Ard&i 
Vir&f, who belonged to the town of NishApur. VirAf, before sub- 


1 Vide my Paper on ‘‘ Mazdak, the Iranian Socialist" in the Dastur Hoshang Memo- 
rial Volume, pp. 117-131. 
a “The Place of Animals in Human Thought,” pp. 160161, 
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mitting to this selection of himself, wished to ascertain what the 
sacred divination was about his election. As in the choice of Mathias, 
as the last apostle, he desired to determine by lot, the sacred divina- 
tion. He said: ''Ifyou like, draw lots for the (other) Mazdayaenáns 
and myself. If the lot :falls to me, I shall go with pleasure, to that 
abode of the pious and the wicked and I will carry faithfully this 
message and bring a reply truthfully." Thelots were drawn thrice 
and they fell to Viraf. 


D.—4An Account of the Vision. 


After describing the times and the circumstances which led to the 
vision, we will now speak of the vision itself. 


The lots that were drawn being in favour of VirAf, he prepared for 
the vision or for the visit to the other world. He retired to a quiet 
place, washed himself, put on a new clean suit of clothes and said 
his prayers. He then drankthree cups of a sacred somniferous drink 
in token of “ kumata, hukhta and hvarshta, i.e., good thoughts, good 
words and good deeds. The somniferous drink and the deep divine 
meditation soon threw him into an unusually long sleep, which 
lasted for seven days and nights. The place of his retreat was 
guarded from interference by several pious men. Vir&f rose from 
this meditative sleep at the end of the seventh day. 


He rose, as if, from ‘‘a pleasant sleep." All the priests and 
others who were round about him, were pleased to see him awake, 
and they all welcomed him “from the city of the dead to the city of 
the living."? They paid their obeissance and homage and Vir&f 
bowed in return. He then blessed them in the names of Ahura Mazda 
(God), of the Amesháspands (archangels), of Zoroaster, of Sarosh 
and Adar, the two angels that were his guides, and of all the pious 
spirits of the other world. The assembled priests blessed him in 
return and requested him to describe his vision. Before doing so, 
he asked for food and drink. Food, water and wine were immediate- 
ly brought before him. He said grace and took his meals, which 
included myasd, t.e., consecrated bread and other eatables. Having 
finished his repast he said grace again, as was, and still is, the Zoro- 
astrian custom. He then sent for a clever writer (dapir) and 
dictated to him an account of his vision. 


1 Chapter IIT, 4. 
a Ibid III. 6. 


® 3 Viráf narrates the account in the first person. Here I describe it in a narrative 
orm. 
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According to his account, on the first night of his seven days’ 
sleep, the angels Sarosh, who is the messenger of God, and Ádar, 
who presides over fire, came to him, and bowing before him, wel- 
comed him. They took hold of his hand, and, in their company and 
guidance, he advanced to the Chinvat bridge with three footsteps of 
humata, hukhata and hvarshla, i.e. of good thoughts, good words 
and good deeds. This was a bridge which the souls of all thedepart- 
ed have to go across. For three nights after death, the souls of all 
men remain within the precincts of this world, more especially at 
the places where their corpses lay. The souls of the righteous recite 
the words which meant '' Happiness to him through whom happi- 
ness reaches others." On thedawn of the third night, the soul of a 
righteous man goes over to the other world. It passes through 
an atmosphere of sweet scent and fragrance.* The whole aggre- 
gate of his Kunashne, t.e., his deeds done in this world, presents 
itself before him in the form of a beautiful and virtuous damsel. The 
righteous soul asks the damsel? who she was. She replies: ''O 
young man of good thoughts, good words and good deeds! I am 
(the result of) your good deeds." 


Having seen this state of affairs of the pious and righteous souls 
that cross the Chinvat bridge to go over to paradise, Viráf himself 
crossed the bridge, which widens on the approach of righteous souls 
and straitens itself on the approach of unrighteous souls. He saw, at 
the bridge, the angel Mithra °, who judges men's actionsin this world. 
He had with him the angel Rashnu who helped him in his work of 
judgment with a balance in his hand. The angels Vai (R4m), 
Vahram (Beharam) and Astad who helped Mithra, were also there. 


Crossing the bridge, Viráf entered into the other world in the com- 
pany of his two guides. At first, he was taken to Hamestagán which 
is the place, where live the souls of those whose meritorious acts and 
sinful acts in this world areequal. VirAf was told, that, if one's meri- 
torious actions exceeded his wrongful acts even by a small measure, he 
was sent to Heaven. If the contrary, he was sent to Hell. If both 
were equal he was sent to this place till his resurrection. The only 
punishment here was alternate heat and cold of the atmosphere. 


1 Vide my paper * An untranslated Chapter ot the Bundehesh (Journal, Bombay Branch, 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XXI; pp. 49-65." Vide my * Asiatic Papers," pp. 217-34.) 

3 According to Dr. Cheyne, who calls this ‘‘a very noble allegory,” in his work, 
entitled “ The origin of the Psalter,’ the Mahomedans have taken their idea 61 the far: in 
the Heaven trom that of this damsel among the Iranians. Rev. Dr. Casartelli calls this a 
" a Dantesque episode.” (Outre-Tombe K, R. Cama Memorial Volume, p. 74.) 

3 Vide my paper on '' St. Michael of the Christians and Mithra of the Zoroastrians— 
A comparison F (Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. VI, pp. 237- 
254). ide m per on “Tbe Belief about the Future of the Soul among the ancient 
Égyptians and 07208 (Journal of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XX, pp. 
217-231. 
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From this stationary place of Hamestagán, Viráf was taken to the 
first stage of Heaven, with the first step of Aumafa or good thoughts. 
The place of this heaven was a place of the track of the star. A 
second step of Aukhata, z.e., good words, took him to the second heaven 
of the track of moon; and a third step of kvarshta, i.e., good deeds, 
took him to the third heaven of the track of the sun. A fourth step 
took him to the fourth heaven of Garotman, which is the very seat 
of Ahura Mazda. Here, he was welcomed by all pious persons and 
made to eat anósA, ! i.e., immortality. Here, his guide Adar drew 
his special attention to the fact, that some people carelessly burnt 
green wood over fire. This:was wrong. A tank of water resulting 
from the green wood was pointed out to him (Chap. X, 11). Then, 
Vohuman, the second of the seven Archangels, or the first of the six 
—if Ahura Mazda be excluded from the tist—got up from his golden 
throne and introduced Viraf to Ahura Mazda, who was surrounded 
by all the archangels and by the holy spirits of pious and religious 
persons like Zoroaster, King Vishtásp, Jam&sp, Frashaostar, Isadvás- 
tar and others. Ahura Mazda welcomed him and directed the guides 
of VirAf to show him Heaven and Hell. 


In his celestial tour in the Paradise, Viraf now and then utters 
words of praise to the righteous souls (Chap. XII, 5). Viraf saw 
in Heaven the souls of the following class of righteous persons. 
The liberal; those who recited their prayers and were steadfast 
in their religion ; good rulers ; speakers of truth ; women of good 
thoughts, good words aud good deeds, who were obedient to 
their husbands ; those who took care and made proper use of water, 
fire, earth, trees, cattle, sheep and such other good creation of God and 
who regularly performed religious ceremonies and praised God ; those 
who performed religious ritual well; warriors in the cause of good 
work ; those who killed noxious creatures; the agriculturers ; good 
artizans ; shepherds, who attended to and fed their cattle, saved 
them from the grasp of wolves and looked to their breeding at proper 
times ; heads of families and villages, who did their respective duties 
carefully and who carried prosperity to waste land by introducing 
therein streams, canals and such other water works ; and those who 
spread knowledge and religion and who interceding between fighting 
parties brought about peace. 


Then Viráf was taken to a place where a river was formed of the 
tears of those who lamented much and wept for their dear departed 


1 The Hádokht Nask, Chap. II, 88; and the Minokherad (Chap. II, 152) speak of matdyo- 
sarm raogan, i.e, the oil maidyozacm which is given to pious souls as an emblem of immor- 
tality. On drinking it, the soul forgets his past life ef this world. 
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ones. The souls of these dead ones, for whom much lamentation was 
made by their living dear ones, found it difficult to cross the river 
formed of their tears. Those for whomthere was not much unreason- 
able lamentation crossed the river easily. Showing thisriver of tears, 
Adar, one of the two guides, asked Viraf to convey a message to the 
living world that people should not indulge in unlawful lamentation, 
which, instead of doingany good, did a good dealof harm to the 
dead. 


Vir&f wasthen taken back to the Chinvat bridge (Chap. XVII), 
Henowsaw there the souls of the sinners. During the first three 
nights after death, the soul of the sinner felt miserable, roved round 
the place where the corpse lay and uttered words of despair, saying : 
'* Ahura-Mazda ! Where shall [ go? Where shall I take refuge ? ” 
He is overtaken with a cold stinking wind.! The aggregate of his sin- 
ful actions in this world appears before him in the form of a very ugly 
woman, who presents herself before him, as the result of his bad life, 
and taunts him for having failed todo his duty towards his God 
and for having acted according to the will of Ahriman. The soul of 
the wicked man then passed on to Hell, where it went with three 
footsteps. The first step of duskmata (evil thought) took him to 
the first hell of evil thoughts; the second step took him to the hell of 
evil words (duzhukhtz), and the third to that of evil actions (duzvar- 
shta). The fourth step took him to the Hell proper. Vir&f's guides 
took hold of his hand in this place of danger, so that he may be 
unhurt. Itisa place full of cold and heat, drought and stench,darkness 
and depth. Every soul there feels alone, and a period of three 
days appears like that of 9,000 years. All noxious creatures, the small- 
est of which is like a mountain, torment him day and night. 


Vir&f is now taken through the different parts of hell, wherein he sees 
the different classes of sinners meeting with their appropriate punish- 
ments. At each of these places, VirAf puts a question to his guides 
about the particular sins the sinful had committed, and they explain 
the state of affairs. The list of sinners observed by VirAf is too long 
to be enumerated here in details. But the following list of sins 
gives an idea of the different classes of sinners: Sodomy; murder ; 
adultery ; fraud in weights and measures; misrule; slander ; avarice; 
lieing; defrauding workmen; disowning one's children; infanticide; 
perjury; extortion; dishonesty in the acquisition of wealth, in measur- 
ing lands, in removing boundary stones, and in agreements and 
promises. 


on 


1 Vide my paper entitled “ An untranslated Chapter of the Bundehesh (Journal, Bombay 
Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XXI, pp. 49°65) 
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There are a number of sins which can be considered as such only 
from a Zoroastrian point of view. They are such as the following:— 
Non-observance of certain rules of abstinence on the part of women 
during their menstruation ; talking when dining ; walking without 
shoes ; pollution of fire or water by throwing hair and such other 
animal refuse into them ; wearing of false hair or painting of faces. 


At the end of his visit of Hell, Viraf was taken to the place where 
lived Ahriman, the great evil spirit himself. VirAf saw, that instead 
of consoling the sinners who had acted according to his will, he 
taunted and reprimanded them. He said to the sinners: '‘ You ate 
the food given to you by God, but served me (instead of serving 
Him). You did not think of your Creator, but acted according to my 
will " (Chap. C, 3-4). 


Now VirÁf was taken to Ahura Mazda for the second time. Ahura 
Mazda welcomed him and asked him to convey the following message 
to the world :— 


“O Ardai Viráf! Say thus to the Mazdayaqnáns of the world: 
There is only one path (and) itis the path of Righteousness. Itis the 
path of the ancients. All other paths are no paths. Go along that 
one path which is that of Righteousness. Do not turn away from it, 
whetherin prosperity or in adversity and in any case whatever. 
Entertain good thoughts, utter good words, practise good actions. 
Continue in that very religion which Spitamán Zarathusht accepted 
from me and which Vishtasp promulgated in the world. Hold fast 
the law of virtue and abstain from vice. Bear this always in mind, 
that cattle will be (reduced to) dust, horse will be dust, gold and 
silver will be dust, the body of man will be dust. He alone will not 
be (reduced to) dust who will praise righteousness and do the works 
of righteousness.” 


Asking Viraf to convey this beautiful message to the denizens of 
the world, Ahura Mazda, bid adieu to him saying: ‘‘ Ardai Viraf! 
You are righteous. Prosperity to you.” 


II. 


AN. ACCOUNT OF THE IRISH VISIONARY, HIS BOOK 
OF VISION, AND HIS VISION. 


New, I will give a brief account (A) of the Irish visionary, (B) of 
his book, and (C) of his vision, as collected from: Mr. Boswell's work. 
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A—An account of Adamnán, the Irish visionary. 


Ir or Eri, a word which can be compared to Avestaic atrya (in 
Airyana Varja or Irán Vej) and Sancsrit Arya, was the ancient name 
of Ireland, by which name it is said to be still known to its natives. 
This old name or radical form can be traced in many of the old 
names of Ireland, such as Iris, Iernis, Invernis, Hibernia and Eri or 
Erin, and in the modern names of Irland or Ireland. The name 
Scotia seems to have been applied to the country, in or after the third 
century. This name came from the Scoti, a people who possessed the 
island at the time when Christianity was introduced into the country. 
The original tradition of these Scoti is, that they came from Scythia, 
situated in the north-east of Central Europe, the country invaded by 
Darius of Persia. The Saks, Sakas or Sage, who are referred to 
in the ancient Indian literature, whose name formed a part ot 
the name of Sajastan, Sajastap or Siestan, a part of the eastern 
frontiers of India, and who are connected with the Scythians, 
are believed by some to have given their names to the ancient 
Saxons and to the country Saxony. 


The Irish Scoti were converted to Christianity in the fifth century 
after Christ. In this conversion, Saint Patrick, the patron Saint of 
Ireland, had a principal hand. By the end of the r7th century, Christ- 
ianity had made a good progress in Ireland, and the Jrish Church had 
a great hand in the spread of culture in Western Europe. It sent 
abroad missionaries to preach Christianity. 


One of the foremost of the clergy of this time was St. Adamn4n, 
the visionary, whose vision of the next world is the subject of com- 
parison in this paper. The constitution of the National Churches of 
these times teing aristocratic, Adamnáàn, like many leading Church- 
men, was a man of high birth, his father being ‘‘a man of chiefly 
rank" '. He was born at some time between 624 ad 627 A. D. His 
name Adamnan is a diminutive of Adam >. Iona one of the islands 
ofthe Hebrides, which was, at one time, inhabited by the ancient 
Druids, and then, latterly, christianised by St. Columbia in the sixth 
century, was,at this time, a seat of great learning. Ithad a great 
monastery. Adamnán had his education at this monastery, and, 
latterly, he became its abbot in 679 A.D. Not only did he show himself 
to be a great administrator of ecclesiastical establishments, but, like 
many other saints of Ireland, took an active part in public events.” १ 


1 ut An Irish Precursor ot Dante" by Boswell, p. 7. 
? [bid. 
? [bid, p. 8. 
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In the year 684, King Ecgírid of Northumbria had invaded 
Ireland and carried a number of captives. Adamnin, taking advan- 
tage of his acquaintance with Ecgfrid's son, Aldfrid, who had at one 
time visited Iona and had met Adamnan there, brought about the re- 
lease of his countrymen when Aldfrid came to the throne of Northum- 
bria. He subsequently visited Northumbria, and having made there 
the acquaintance of the venerable Bede, at his instance, turned his 
attention to two points, in which ''tFe Irish usage differed from that of 
Rome : z.e., (a) the form of the tonsure, ! which, in Ireland, was 
made crescent-wise acrossthe head, (6) and the time of keeping 
Easter." * He succeeded in introducing reforms in these two 
matters in Ireland, but failed in doing so in.his own monastery at 
Iona, where ‘‘his monks refused to admit any innovation upon the 
national practice.” * He died in 704. He was at first buried in Iona, 
but his relics were carried to Ireland in 727. They were then recon- 
veyed to his monastery in Iona in 730. 


He was the author of several works, and some later annals attribute 
various miracles to him, Oneofthe miracles refers to his services to 
bring about the emancipation of women, who, in those times, were like 
men '' obliged to render military service." * After several ''incredi- 
ble austerities, * forced upon him by his mother who espoused the 
cause of womenkind in this matter, he got women exempted from 
military service. 


B—Adamnin's Work. 


Now coming to the book of his vision, known as ‘‘ Fis Adamnáin", 
we find the following facts : — 


“ The vision, which has come down to us under the name of Adam- 
nån, is not to be included among his own works” °. It is attributed 
tothe roth or 1101 century, £e.,to a period about two or three 
hundred years after his time. The work *'never professes to be 
Adamnán's own composition. It invariably speaks of him in the 
third person. .. ... The work may be, what it professes to be, 
and may have for its basis a more or less accurate tradition of 
Adamnán's own teaching." 


! The ceremony of cutting off a part of the hair of the head with 
dictions bv the bishop in the first degree of the clerical. " st sc Bene 


3 Mr. Boswell's Irish Precursor of Dante, p. 9. 
3 Ibid, p. Io. 

* Ibid. p. 20. 

5 [bid. 

° Ibid, p. 25. 

7 Ibid, pp. 35, 26. 
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The book is '' a vision recited by the saint, which a later writer has 
worked up into literary form, while other details relating to the 
same subject, but entirely irrelevant, have been added later.” 


C—A brief account of the version of the Irish vision. 
1. The book' opens with the praise of God who rewards the 
righteous by calling them to Heaven and consigns the unrighteous 
to Hell. 


2. To the Saints, the righteous, the apostles and the disciples of 
Christ, the secrets and the mysteries of the Heavenly Kingdom are 
revealed. Such was the case with apostles Peter and Paul on special 
occasions, and with all the apostles on the day of Mary's death. 
Adamnán was the latest instance of the kind. To him were revealed 
the things of the other world. 


3. ''His soul departed from out his body on the feast of John 
Baptist and was conveyed to the celestial realm, . . . and 
to Hell. . . . . . There appeared to it (the soul) the angel 
that had been its guardian while in the flesh, and bore it away with 
him to view, firstly, the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 


4. Inthe Kingdom of Heaven, the first land is the Land of Saints— 
a bright land of fair weather. The Saints of the Eastern, Western, 
Northern and Southern world have their separate companies in the 
East, West, North and South of the Land of Saints, There are nine 
classes of Heaven in the Kingdom of Heaven, varying according to 
the rank and order of the Saints. 


5. The Saints keep singing, hear music, and contemplate the 
radiance which they see. They are face to face with the Lord who is 
in the South-east with a crystal veil between them. They discern the 
form of the people of Heaven through a golden portico in the South. 
No veil separates them from the Host of Heaven and the Host of 
the Saints. A circle of fire surrounds their place, but they pass in 
and out through it unscathed. 


6. The Twelve Apostles, Virgin Mary, the Patriarchs and Pro- 
phets, the holy Virgins, all form separate bands. Bands of angels 
and guardians of the souls do perpetual service there in the Royal 
presence. This will continue until the Day of Judgment. 


7—11. The splendour of the throne of the Lord is even greater. 
Over the head of the Lord—the Glorious One—there is * a great arch: 
and the eye which should behold it would forthwith melt away." The 


3 The marginal figures refer to the paras of the version, ag given by Mr. Boswell 
2 Ibid, p. 29. 


14 
17 
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mighty Lord himself is indescribable. He is a fiery mass burning on 
for ever. The city, wherein His throne is set, is surrounded by seven 
crystal walls. The floor also is of crystal, with the sun's counten- 
ance upon it, 


12—13. Gentle folk ‘‘ most mild, most kindly and lacking in no 
goodly quality " dwell within this city of the throne of the Lord. 
* Seven thousand angels, as it were great candles, shine and illu- 
mine that city," spreading sweet savour all round. 


14. Those who have been not found fit to enter into this city 
“ända restless and unstable habitation, until the coming of Judg- 
ment," outside it on heights and in marshy places. 


15. This city of the Lord has six guarded doors, each guarded 
by a warder of the Heavenly Host. Atthe first door, approaching 
the city from this world, sits the Archangel Michael and ''two 
youths, with ircn rods in their laps," who ''smite the sinners as 
they pass through this the first grief.” 


16—18. While passing through most of the gates, the souls of 
the righteous pass easily, but those of the sinners suffer pain and 
tor-nent. 


19—20. On passing the last gate, the pure and the righteous souls 
are welcomed by the Lord, and the unrighteous are ordered to be 
delivered over to Lucifer. The wicked soul thereupon utters "a 
groan heavier than any groan,” The angels, who had guided him so 
far, leave him now. 


21. Adamnan’s spirit is now taken by his guardian angel to the 
nethermost Hell. The first region in Hell consists of land, burnt 
black, but with no punishment therein. A fiery glen is on the 
other side of it. 


22. ''Anenormous bridge spans the glen . . . . . Three 
companies seek to pass over it, but not all succeed. One company 
find the bridge to be of ample width, from beginning to end, until 
they win across the fiery glen, safe and sound, fearless and un- 
dismayed. The second company, when entering upon it, find it 
narrow at first, but broad afterwards, until they, in like manner, 
fare across that same glen, after great peril. But for the last com- 
pany the bridge is broad at first, but straight and narrow thereafter, 
until they fall from the midst of it into that same perilous glen, into 
the throats of those eight red-hot serpents, that have their dwelling- 
place in the glen." 
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23. These three companies of souls are of the three classes of 
persons (a) who were chaste and penitent from the very beginning, 
(b) who were not so at first, but who had afterwards become so, and 
(c) who were sinners who listened to God's precepts but did not act 
up to them. 


24. Furthermore, there were vast multitudes ‘‘ upon the shore of 
perpetual pain, in the land of utter darkness." Their pain ebbed and 
returned again in turns. '' These are they in whom good and evil 
were equally balanced, and on the Day of Doom, judgment shall be 
passed between them, and their good shall quench their evil on that 
day.” 


25. There is another company of sinners, who had most to do with 
the Church. Their torments are monstrous. ''They are fettered to 
fiery columns, a sea of fire about them up to their chins ~... 


26. There is another band of sinners, who, among other punish- 
ments, suffer that of being alternately submitted to heat and cold, 


27—30. There are various other sinners who suffer a variety of 
torments. 


31. After a visit to this dark region of Hell, the spirit of Adam- 
nán is taken back to the Land of Saints. There, an angel's voice 
enjoined him ‘‘ to return again into that body whence be had de- 
parted, and to rehearse in courts and assemblies, and in the great 
congregations of laymen and of clerics, the rewards of Heaven and 
the pains of Hell." 


42. Adamnan taught this doctrine (that is all that he saw in 
Heaven and Hell) to his congregations. 


33. That doctrine is taught continually to the souls of the righte- 
ous who go to the teacher (Elias) in the '' form of bright white birds." 


34. The woes of Hell'are such, that even Saints moan on knowing 
them. ''How much more fitting were it for the men that are yet on 
earth to ponder. . . . - uponthe pains of Hell." 


35. ‘' This, then, is the manner of that City: A Kingdom without 
pride, or vanity, or falsehood, or outrage, or deceit, or pretence, or 
blushing, or shame, or reproach, or insult, or envy, or arrogance, or 
pestilence, or disease, or poverty, or nakedness, or death, or extinc- 
tion, or hail, or snow, or wind, or rain, or din, or thunder, or 
darkness, or cold,—a noble, admirable, ethereal realm, endowed 
with the wisdom, and radiance, and fragrance of a plenteous land 
wherein is the enjoyment of every excellence. 
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A FEW POINTS OF STRIKING RESEMBLANCE BE- 
TWEEN THE IRANIAN AND IRISH VISIONS. 
Coming to the points of similarity in their visions, we will speak 
of these under the following heads:— 
Points of similarity between— 

A. The Visionaries. 

B. Their Books or Versions. 

C. The Method or the Ways of their Visions. 

D. Details of the Visions themselves. 


A.— Similarity between the Visionaries, 

Both the visionaries—the Iranian and the Irish—were priests of 
very high standing and both had arisen to the rank of saints. 
Adamnán is put into the rank of the saints and the righteous in the 
Fis Adamnain. Ardai Viraf’s name is commemorated in the list of 
the ancient worthies of Ir&n in the Dibacheh-i of Áfringán. The 
proper name itself is Viraf and Arda (arta) is another form of Asha 
or Asho, 7.८., holy or saintly. 


2. Both had to come into contact with the general assemblies of 
the learned divines of their country, in connection with their religious 
functions. Adamnan had promulgated his '* Canons” and his code of 
Jaws (C&in Adamnain) before ‘ʻa Mórdail — Great Assembly —the Diet 
or States-General of Ireland.”* Viral also had to present himself 
before the Anjuman * of the learned to consider the question of 
improving the state of religious affairs of his country. 


3. Again,on coming to life oron resuming their bodies again, both 
communicated their visions to large assemblies. Adamnán was 
asked to do so ‘‘in courts and assemblies, and in the great congrega- 
tions of laymen and of clerics." > He preached what he saw before 
the great asemblies of the men ef Éire. * Viraf communicated his 
vision to the assembled Dasturs (din dastubarán) and Mazdayacnáns.^ 


B.—Similarity in their versions or books. 


4. The books that have come down to us, as the versions of their 
visions, are not their own works, but are the works of some later 
writers. In the case of Adamnan, his version, 2s noted in the Fis 
Adamn8Bin, is believed to have been written about two or three 


1 Boswell, p. 18. 

= Virál-nameh, Chap. l. 14. 

Fis Adamanain, 31, Boswell p. 44. 
Fis Adamnáin, 32, Boswell, p. 44. 
> Virdf-nameh, Chap. 111, 4. 
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hundred years after him. In the case of Viraf, his version, as noted 
in the Pahlavi VirAf-n&meh, is also written by somebody else, But 
there is this differencc. In the case of the Fis Adamnáin, the version 
is always described in the third person. In the case of Vir&(-n&meh, 
the version itself is given in the first person, as it is VirAf himself 
who dictates the vision to a writer. In the first thrce chapters of the 
book, itis the author of the book who speaks and describes the state 
of affairs and events before the vision itself. 


5. The books connected with the visions of both begin at first with, 
what can be called, an Introduction. The first three chapters of the 
Vir&f-n&meh are of that kind. The first three chapters or sections of 
the Fis Adamniin are of that kind. The introductory chapters of the 
Viraf-nAmeh can be said to be more pertinent to the subject, as they 
relate the state of affairs which led to the vision of Ardai Viráf. 
The introductory chapters of the Fis Adamn&in do uot give any ac- 
count as to what led to the vision of Adamn&n. They simply say 
that as God had revealed the mysteries of the Heavenly Kingdom to 
apostles and saints, he revealed them finally to Adamnán. 


With reference to the subject of the circumstances that led to the 
vision, one point is worth noting here, though the Fis Adamn&in does 
not refer toit. Itis in connection with Adamnán's attempt to bring 
about the emancipation of women referred to above, Boswell thus 
speaks of it: 


** Whatever the nature or extent of the evil (viz., the compulsory 
military service by women), it was greaily taken to heart by 
Adamnán's mother Ronat, and dutiful as her son was to her, she 
counted his service as nought until he should effect the emancipation 
of women. One day, as they were on a journey—Adamnán, after his 
usual custom, carrying his mother on his back— they came to a battle- 
field, where so great had been the slaughter that the women lay, the 
soles of one touching the neck ot another ; but the most piteous sight of 
all was a woman with her head in one place and her body in another, 
and her baby lying on the breast of the corpse with a stream of milk 
on one cheek, and a stream of blood on the other. At his mother's 
bidding, Adamnán set the woman's head upon the trunk, made the 
sign of thecross with his staff, and she arose and related her expe- 
riences in the next world between her death and resuscitation."* 


Now, laying aside the question of the miracle in this story related 
by later annals, one may observe the coincidence that the woman 
in the story of the miracle also had a vision. Her vision—w hatever it 
may be—had suggested to Adamnán the idea of his own vision. 


Boswel, p. ao. 
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C.—Similarity in the methods of their visions. 


6. Both are represented as having left their physical bodies in this 
world. Adamnan’s soul '' departed from out his body on the feast of 
John Baptist", and he was enjoined ''to return again into that 
body whence he bad departed." ? VirAf’s soul left his body and 
returned to it on the seventh day. * The clergy and his seven 
sisters kept a watch over the soulless body during the period, and 
recited prayers. * 


7. Both were accompanied in their visits to the other worl by 
angels who guarded them when they were alive. Adamnán was 
guided by the angel that had been his guardian when he was ''inthe 
flesh’. Viráf was guided by Sarosh,* who is, according to the 
Avesta,’ the guardian angel protecting the souls of men when alive. 


8. Both wereasked at theend of their heavenly journey to com- 
municate what they saw to the people of the terrestrial world. Adam- 
nán, who had first been to the land of Saints, was, at the end of his 
journey, again taken to that land. There, he ''heard, through the 
veil, the angel's voice enjoining him to return again into that body 
whence he had departed, and to rehearse in courts and assemblies, 
and in the great congregations of laymen and clerics, the rewards of 
Heaven and the pains of Hell, even as his guardian angel had re- 
vealed them unto him." 

Vir&f, who also had, at first, been to the abode of Ahura Mazda him- 
self, was at the end of his journey, taken to that lace again. There, 
he was asked by Ahura Mazda, to return to the material world and 
to communicate correctly what he had seen and known,’ 


D.— Points of Similarity in the details of the Visions. 


Coming to the details of the visicns themselves, we find the follow- 
ing points of similarities, 
9. In both the versions, the gates to the other world are guarded 


by angels, In the Irish vision, “at the door of that Heaven, which is 
nearest on the hither side, sits the Archangel Michael and with him 


Fis Adamnáin, 3. Bosswell, 9. 

Ibid 31, p. 44. 

Viráf-nameh, Ch. III 1—2. 

Ibid Ch. Il, 15— 19. 

“Fis. Adamnáin "° S. 4, Boswell, p. 29. 
Viráf-naweh, Ch. IV. 1 

Yacna LVII, Sraosh Yasht. 

Fis. Adamniin 32. Boswell, p. 44. 
Virá(-nameh, Chap. C. 3-4 
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two youths, with iron rods in their laps to scourge and smite the 
sinners."' In the Iranian vision, it is the Chinvat bridge that 
leads to the other world. Itis guarded by the angel Mithra, assisted 
by other angels I have shown elsewhere,’ that this Mithra of 
the Iranians is the same as the Michael of the Christians 


10. In both visions, a bridge plays an important part. In 
Adamnán's vision, '' an enormous bridge spans the glen reaching 
from one bank to the other."* Though the bridge is the same, it 
presents different breadths to different souls according to their 
righteousness or sin. Ardai Viràf also has to pass over a bridge, 
known as the Chinvat bridge.’ When a soul passes over it, it 
varies in breadth according as the soul is righteous or sinful. To 
allow the righteous Vir&f to pass, it assumed the breadth of nine 
lances.* The Vir&f-n&meh, which gives Ardai VirAfs version, does not 
enter into the details of its size, etc., as the Fis Adamnf&in does, but 
other Pahlavi books, which refer to Iranian eschatology, and some of 
the views of which agree with those of the Vir&f-n$meh, give these 
details at some length. The Dadistan-i-Dinik" says that, if the soul 
that crosses it is of a righteous person, it passes on to Heaven safely. 
If itis that of an-unrighteous or sinful person, it drops from its 
middle or its end down into the deep abyss of Hell, Itis described asa 
wooden beam, having several sides of various breadths, the smallest 
breadth being like that of the sharp edge :of a sword. Inthe case of 
a righteous person it presents the breadth of nine lances, but in the 
case of a sinful person that of the blade of a razor.® 


11. Both pass through several grades of Heaven before they reach 
the throne of God. The first land that Adamnán goes to is the Land 
of Saints, where he finds a band of saints. Then, the twelve Apostles 
and Virgin Mary with the holy virgins on her right hand form another 
band. Then comes the band of the patriarchs and prophets. Lastly, 
most splendid is the region of the Heavenly Host, in the midst of 
which stands the throne óf the Lord, the Glorious One, who is in- 
describable.* Vir&f also has to pass through three heavens before he 


2 Fis Adamniin, 15. Boswell, pp. 35-36. 

» Viráf-nümeh; Chap. V. 

5 Vide my paper, entitled “St. Michael of the Christians and Mithra of the Zoro- 
astfians. A comparison " Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
Vol. XX, pp. 217-233. Vide my “ Anthropological Papers pp 178-oo. 

* Fis. Adamnáin 22. Boswell, pp. 38-39. 

5 VirAf-nameh, Chap. 1111; AV 7; V 1,2; XVII 1; 0111 2-3. 

* Ibid, Chap VI. 

7 Questions 19 and zo. 


* Vide for this bridge, Vendidad XIX 29; Vishtasp asht 42. Yacn LXXI, 16; Bundebesh 
X11 7; Dadistan--Dinik XXI 5; Saddar L. 4 inokhera 


१ Fis, Adamnáin 4-9. 
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goes to Garo-nmána, the seat of God.! The first three heavens are 
the Satar-p&yá, i.e., the star-tracked, the Mahà-páyà, t.e., the moon- 
tracked, and the Khurshed-páyà, i.e., the sun-tracked. 


12. In Adamnin’s region of the Lord's throne, there was the 
harmony of music and all melody and delight. Viraf’s Garo-nmána 
also was, as its very name implies, * the house of song, music or 
hymns.” 

13. Over the head of the Glorious One in Adamnán's region of the 
Lord, there was an arch ' and the eye which should behold it would 
forthwith melt away."* The Garo-nmána of Virif was so brilliant 
that the like of it Viral had never seen. 


14. Both come across ३०15 whose good and evil deeds are equal. 
Adamnán meets with souls ‘in whom good aud evil were equally 
balanced, and on the day of doom, judgment shall be passed 
between them, and their good shall quench their evil on that day ; 
and then they shall be brought to the Heaven of Life, in: God's own 
presence, through ages everlasting.” — Viráfalso is taken to a place 
where the souls were to stay till the áay of resurrection. ‘They were 
पार souls whose actions being judged in a balance by Mithra, as said 
elsewhere, their good deeds were found to be equal to their bad deeds. 
They meet with no punishment but feel hot and cold alternately." 


15. Coming to the punishments in Hell, we find many punish- 
ments commen in both the visions. The list of sins and sinners, 
enumerated in the Viráf-nameh, is very long. It occupies 80 chapters 
(19 to 99) out of its 101 chapters. The most common punishment in 
the Fis Adamn£in is the torture by fire. I give below a table showing 
the punishments that are common to both: — 


References to References to the 
Forms of punishment. Fis Adamn&in. Viráf-nameh. 
Sections. Chapters. 


1. Tortured by Fire 21, 25, 27, 28. 55, 60, 63, 64. 85, 94. 


| 

2. Tortured by Serpents. | 21 19, 28, 50, 56, 71, 
: $6, 9o. 
l 

3. Tortured by Demons. | 26 28, 31, 48, 49, 50. 


t Viedlenameh, 

2 Fis. Adamnáin, 8. 

* Fis, Adamniain, 24. 

* Viráf-n meh, Chap. VI. 
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| 
References to | References to the 
Forms of punishment. ! Fis Adamnáin. Vir&f-n&meh. 
Sections. Chapters. 


27 (nailed gt and 92 (nailed 
through the |through the eye); 77 
hand) (through the head);99 
(through the tongue). 


4. Tortured by being nailed. 


26 | 65 


g. Forced to stand in mire o | 
mud up to the girdle or ! 
breast. 

6. Torturing the tongues. 


t 

13 126, 29, 33, 63, 66, 79, 
! 81, 82, 99, 96, ०7. 
1 


| 
| 


7. Extremes of weather, cold 26 !55, 64, 89, 93 (cold 
(ice) and heat, cold wind ! wind). 

S, Devoured by hounds, &c. 28 ‘29 and 32, 34, १7, 43> 

| 81. Devoured by 

| Kharfastars or 


| noxious creatures, 

: 48 (by hounds like 

i demons); 84 (by 
| | hounds). 


16. There were a number of sins or sinners that were actually 
common to the versions of both. I give below a list of them : — 


Descripiion of the Sinners | Eur ena io o UNE 
Parricides ... EAS 25 ISinners, not doing 
their duty towards 
their parents. 43, 65 
Liars ae as | 27 33. 36, 40, 45,790, 97. 
Treacherous persons, robbers.. 27 27, 20, 36, 40, 49, 50, 
51, 52, 55, 67,89, 96 
Judges giving false judgments... | 27 79, 91 
Adulterous women — woe 29 24, 62, 69, 81, 85 
Bad women, not attending to 
their duties and dealing in 
spells, &c. र iv. EM 27 26, 35, 44, 59, 65, 70, 
Š 78, 82, 87, 94, 95 
Men of loose character ... vee 27 71, 88 
Heretics ... "T eee asa 27 47, 61 


Lo —— —————————————ÓÓÓBÓ aa L]L£ 
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IV 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN AND THE 
MATERIALS OF THE VERSIONS. 


We saw above, that there are several points of resemblance between 
the Iranian vision and the Irish vision, though they are not so 
numerous as those between the Italian vision of Dante and the Iranian 
vision of Viraf. But, in spite of these several points of similarity, as 
far as their immediate sources are concerned, in detail, both the 
visions come from different sources. The vision of Vir&f is thorough- 
ly Zoroastrian, that of Adamnán is thoroughly Christian, though not 
so thoroughly Christian in its details as that of Dante. If we except 
some allusions to Mary and to the Apostles, we may say that 
Adamnán's version is, as it were, more cosmopolitan than sectional. 
There are more striking points of similarity in the methods or the 
processes of the version than in the details of the visits to Heaven or 
Hell, The sins referred to are generally referred to, more from a 


moral point of view, common to all religions, than from a special 
Christian point of view. 


So, it seemsthat the source, from which Adamnán drew his in- 
spiration, was one that was very ancient, from which Viráf also seems 
to havedrawn. Viráf added a good deal that was specially Zoroastrian, 
e.g., his list of sins includes sins based, not on a moral or common 
cosmopolitan gróurd, but on Zoroastrian ground. Take, for example, 
the sins about the pollution of fire, sins in connection with customs 
relating to menstruation, &c., which are not referred to by Adamnin. 


Now, we know, that laying aside the details of sins and punish- 
ments in the VirAf-nameh, which seemto have been added by the 
author from a Zoroastrian point of view, and alsolaying aside the 
question ofthe forms of punishment which seem to have an alien 
source, the main features about the destiny of the soul in the other 
world have their origin in the Avesta, It appears, that in the case of 
Dante, whose time was much later and whose Divine Comedy 
contains a good deal of details in the vision of Heaven and Hellthat 
is common with the Iranian vision, it is possible that the version of 
the Viràf-nameh may be one of the many direct sources of his work. 
But, in the case of Adamnán's Fis Adamnfin, it is possible that a 
previous Iranian version, more simple in character than that of the 
Vic&f-nameh, may have inspired his version, or the version from which 
he took his materials immediately. 


Dr. Plumptre, in his learned translation of Dante's Divine Comedy, 
gives a list of the possible sources which may have inspired Dante. 
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In that list, we find “The Vision of Drithelm, reported by Bede in the 
seventh century." Now,in our account of St, Adamn4n, we have seen, 
that he had come into contact with Bede in Northumbria. Itis pos- 
sible, that Drithelm's vision, which latterly may have inspired Dante, 
may also have inspired at first St. Adamná&n, and that it itself was 
inspired by an old Iranian version. 


We have seen above, that Erin and other ancient names of Ireland 
point to some ancient connection between that country and the land 
of the ancient Aryans, of which Iran was the principal part, nearer 
to Europe than India. Again, we know that there is the ancient Irish 
story of Cucullin and Conloch which resembles in many points the 
Iranian story of Rustam and Sohrab. I have dealt at some length 
on this similarity in my paper before this society entitled ‘‘ The Irish 
Story of Cucullin and Conloch and the Persian Story of Rustam 
and Sohrab."* Itis possible, that likethat story, the original Iranian 
version of a visit to the other world may have migrated to Ireland. 
Mr. Boswell gives a very interesting account of what may be 
called the history of the legend of the vision of the other world. He 
very properly claims a great antiquity for the legend and says that it 
‘‘ may be traced back along several widely divergent lines"? which he 
groups under the following heads :— 


1 The Classical Tradition. 
2 The Eastern or Oriental Tradition. 


3 The Ecclesiastical Tradition, which is the result of ‘‘ the fusion 
in the Early Christian Church of Hellenic and Oriental 
Schools of thought."* In other words, the Ecclesiastical 
tradition arose from the first two,vis,, the Classical and the 
Eastern. 


4 The Irish Tradition, which is not an independent growth, but “a 
new departure.”* The Ecclesiastical tradition, when carried 
to Ireland, embodied some of the cognate ideas prevalent 
in (a) the local native mythology of the country and (b) in 
the romantic literature, and thus '' acquired a fresh develop- 
ment." Ireland, being ''the intellectual centre of Western 
Europe ” in the later middle ages, influenced '' the medizval 
theories of the other world until the revival of the Classical 
learning.” 


1 Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XVIII, pp. 317-329. Vide my Asiatic Papers, pp. 53-66. 
a “ An Irish Precursor of Dante” by Boswell, p. 48. 

3 Ibid, p. 45. 

* Ibid. 
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Of these four traditions referred to by Mr. Boswell, the last two 
were, as said above, derived, as far as the main features of the 
visions ace concerned, from the first two. In the second, vis., the 
Oriental tradition, ancient Persia had, as pointed out by Mr. Boswell, 


a prominent part. 
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No civilization can claim an entirely independent origin. Every 
nation borrows from the countries with which it comes into contact 
in course of trade or conquest. Even the art of classical Greece 
owed something to the mysterious elder races whom the Hellenic 
people displaced or absorbed. The same is true, in spite of her 
boasted exclusiveness, of India; she has, from time immemorial, 
borrowed ideas from the nations, Aryan or Semitic, which have 
successively dominated the Western World. On the other hand, the 
theory that Indian civilization is a kind of bye-product of the Macedo- 
nian Invasion is at once insulting and ridiculous; for India has, 
as often as not, suffered rather than gained from foreign influence. In 
this paper I have tried to collect the leading facts about the contact 
between India and the West from the earliest times to the fall of 
Rome, and to estimate the probable effect of this intercourse. Few of 
my observations can claim entire originality; but as far as I know, a 
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comprehensive and unbiassed survey of the whole subject has not yet 
been attempted, at any rate in such a manner as to separate the 
grain of ascertained fact from the chaff of wild and unsupported 
hypothesis. 


Trade between India and the West, both by land and sea, stretches 
no doubt beyond the dawn of history. But fora long time it was fitful 
and intermittent. By land the journey was beset with perils, deserts, 
mountains? and hostile tribes. By sea, navigation was hindered 
by bad ships and want of enterprise on the part of the sailors. It 
was not until the Phoenicians, the greatest maritime nation, perhaps, 
in all history, undertook the task ofexploring Eastern waters, that 
anything serious was achieved in this direction. Curiously enough, 
this important step was not due to any ofthe powerful nations of 
Asia Minor, the Egyptians or Assyrians, but to the enterprising 
action of Solomon, the ruler of the tiny Hebrew Kingdom of Israel, 
some time in the twelth century B.C. Solomon, upon coming to the 
throne, found his country in a state of almost unexampled prosperity, 
and determined to make Jerusalem as magnificent as the capitals of 
his great neighbours. Unable, however, to obtain in sufficient 
quantities locally the gold, silver, and rare woods required for his 
purpose, he requested his ally, Hiram of Tyre, to lend him some of 
his skilled seamen to build a fleet for use in Eastern waters. Making 
their head-quarters the port of Ezion-geber, the modern Akaba, at 
the northern extremity of the right arm of the Red Sea, these sailors 
fitted out a number of vessels, in which with characteristic boldness 
they soon passed the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, and reached the coast 
of India. Their final destination was the port of Ophir, from which 
they brought back as much as ‘‘ four hundred and twenty talents of 
gold,” as well as almug-wood, ivory, apes, and peacocks. The 
voyage to Ophir and back occupied a space of three years.’ 


There are many reasons for thinking that the port of Ophir was 
somewhere on the Indian coast.* The mention of the vast quantities 
of gold exported from it, seems to favour an identification of it with 
the '' Barbaricon” of the Greek traders, which stood at the mouth 
of the Indus. The Indus valley, in ancient days, produced an enor- 
mous amount of gold ; it paid Darius three hundred and sixty talents 


* Ibn Batuta, the Moor, who did the journey in the 13th ceatury, said that tne Hindu Kush 
Mountains, (i.e. Hindu slaying Mountains) were so-called because so few Hindu 
captives survived the journey over them. 

2 See I Kings, IX. 26; and II Chronicles IX, 21, 
® It has of course been located in Arabia, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, and various 
parts of India. 
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weight of gold-dust yearly in tribute’; and everyone in Greece had 
heard of thelegends of the miners of Dardistan and their fierce 
yellow mastiffs, which travellers in some extraordinary fashion mis- 
took for huge ants! Again, the fleet of Solomon took three years to 
sail from Ezion-Geber and back. The voyage, then, took about 
eighteen months, and this was exactly the length of the voyage of 
Scylax of Caryanda from the Indus tothe Gulf of Suez.* 1४09, 
apes, and peacocks would naturally come from an Indian port; and 
the Hebrew word for ''ape," kəph, is suspiciously like the Sanskrit 
कपि 9. The ''peacock," on the other hand, appears to have reached 
the West from a Dravidian port, perhaps Goa or even furiher South, 
for the Hebrew word for a peacock, thuki, is apparently derived 
from the Tamil Zo£ez, when also the Persian favus and the Greek 
TaFés. Many other commodities appear to have been introduced by 
these traders and their successors, to judge by their names, Thus 
the Greek odvradkov (sandal, perhaps the ‘‘almug” of Solomon), is 
the Sanskrit चंदन; cdr, linen, maybe derived from the ‘‘ Sindhu,” 
or Indian country,* and may have been brought by Hebrew traders 
to the West; for we find .Sádiz" used as '' fine linen” in Isaiah, and 
Sátin is the Arabic for a ‘‘covering.” The word is also found in 
Assyrian. In a similar fashion, rice was brought to Europe by 
Arabian traders from Dravidian ports, for the word rice is a shor- 
tened form of the Spanish arroz, derived from the Arabic arus, from 
which, too, the Greek 660९०८ and the Latin orysa also come; and the 
Arabic word is simply a corruption of the Tamil ८४७४. The rich 
fields of Southern India must have borne rice-crops for immemorial 
ages. 


But the strangest and most interesting evidence uf intercourse 
between India and Judza in the time of Solomon is afforded to us by 
a Buddhist birth-story called the Afahkésada Jataka.* Here we have 
the story of a Yakshini, or female ghoul, who has carried off a poor 
woman's child in order to devour it. The mother claims her offspring, 
and the two women are summoned to the judgment hall of the 


1 Herod. 11I. 97. A huge-sum, equa! to 4,68» talents in Eubeeic money; about 1} crores 
of rupees, 
Herod. IV. 4३. 


० Egyptian kafu. This, however, is disputed. 
For चर, cf Chandragupta, Sandracottus. 
Like Calico (Calicut), Muslin (Mosul), etc. 
Isaiah III. 23. But sce Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 1887, p. 138. 


Another plant known to Europe by its Tamil name was the jack fruit (Latin pala , 
Tamil pala). _ 106 dictionaries translate ga/a as “ plantain,” but Pliny’s description 
of the tree isconclusive. ‘‘ Fructum cortice emittit, longitudine triumcubitorum.” 
(N. H. 156.) Fancy a plantain: three cubits long, growing out of the bark of a tree! 

Trans, Rhys Davids. Buddhist Birth Stories p. XIV. 
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Buddha (at that time incarnate as the wazir of a local Raja) to have 
their dispute adjudicated. The Buddha tells one woman to take the 
child's legs aud the other its head, and decide the matter by a tug- 
of-war. The Yakshini consents, but the rightful mother will give up 
all her claims rather than put the baby to such torture, The Buddha 
then gives her the child. No one, I think, can doubt that this is an 
Indian version of the famous story of the Judgment of Solomon,! 
nor will anybody who has studied the extraordinary history of the 
migration of the Játaka Tales, be surprised at this odd occurrence. 
There can be no doubt that the Indians borrowed the tale from the 
Jews and not vice versá. The Játakas were collected from all sorts 
of prz-Buddhistic folk-legends. The only question is whether the 
Indians got it direct from Hebrew traders long before the birth of 
Gautama, or whether it came from Babylon, whither it had been 
brought by the Jews during the Captivity (597-538 B.C.).” 


After the death of Solomon, the Persian Gulf became thechief trade 
route between India and Asia Minor. At the mouth of the Euphrates 
lived the Chaldeans, a restless, seafaring race; the prophet Isaiah 
speaks of the ''Chaldeans whose cry is in their ships,"—a vivid 
phrase, describing exactly the bustle and turmoil of an Oriental port. 
About 695 B.C., however, Sennacherib, king of Assyria, replaced 
them by Pheenicians, probably in order to punish the Chaldeans for 
helping the Babylonians in a rising against the Assyrian Empire. 
The advent of the Phoenicians had the same magical effect upon the 
trade of the Persian Gulf, as it had formerly produced in the Red Sea. 
These bold navigators soon pushed on to India, and rounding the 
Indian Coast, even visited the Malay Archipelago and China. A 
whole colony of Phoenician sailors sprang up in the Persian Gulf. 
The Bahrein Islands were especially popular as a port of call for 
vessels to take in water and provisions before setting outon their 
long run across the Indian Ocean, and recent excavations have 
revealed remains of a large settlement there. * Strabo says that in 
his day the islands of the Persian Gulf were dotted with Phoenician 
temples. * Their less skilful rivals, the Chaldeans, discontented at 
their supersession, appear to have rebelled again. This time they 
were banished to Gerrha, a terribly hot, barren spot, where they had 


1 J Kings IIL 16. 
? During Gautama’s lifetime. 
The last Report of the Archzological Department gives details of these. Some of the 
remains have been put in the Prince of Wales’ Museum, Bombay. 


* Geog. XVI. 3. 3-4. 
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to use blocks of salt to build their houses. * This must have been an 
unwelcome change after the humid climate of Chaldea. 


Of the overland route between India and the West we hear little 
before the time of Darius the Great, probably because the journey 
was rendered difficult and dangerous by the wild tribes who beset the 
road. Eveninthe remotest days, however, such a route must have 
existed ; an axehead of white Chinese jade was found in the second city 
of Troy.* Caravans came and went, no doubt, both from Tyre and 
from the ports further north. In any case the route taken must have 
been ultimately the same,— past the Caspian Gates, and north of the 
Carmanian Desert to Balkh, where the roads running to China and 
India converged. Shalmanesar (858 B.C.) has representations of 
Indian elephants and apes ° and Bactrian camels on his obelisk, and 
these animals, the elephants at any rate, must have been imported 
overland. After the defeat of Assyria by Nebuchadnezzar in 606 B. C., 
Babylon became the leading city of Asia. In its market-places mct 
the nations of the world,—captive Jews, Indian traders, Egyptian 
amba-sadors, Phoenician sailors from the Far East—in short, as 
Berosus says, moù wAffos üvÜpomwv dddoebvav, '*a crowd of men of all 
nationalities." We hear in one of the Jataka stories of the adventures 
of the merchants who took the first peacock to Babylon ; on the other 
hand, there appears to have been a settlement of Babylonian 
traders at the frontier town of Taxila in India, for Aristobulus of 
Cassandria* found at that city a ‘‘ marriage market ” 
being carried on Babylonian fashion, just as is described 
by Herodotus. ^ What was the result of the contact between 
India and the Semitic races? Not very great, I think. Casual 
traders do little towards the real opening up of a country. From 
the Jews India learnt practically nothing; from the Chal- 
deans she may have borrowed part of her prae-Alexandrian 
system of Astronomy, ^ from the Babylonian merchants may 
have come the idea of striking rude, punch-marked coins, and 
perhaps a system of weights and measures. It is, I think, useless to 
attempt to trace early Indian architecture to Babylonian or Assyrian 


1 Strabo Geog. XVI. 43. This is not a traveller's tale. Ibn Batuta, the Moorish 
traveller, tells the same story about the negroes in the Sudan. 
a The“ Swastika” sign, has, 1 believe, been found in Troy. 
3 For methods of trapping apes (apparently for export), see Aelian, apud Mecrinile, 
P» 149- 
* Apud Strabo, Geog. XV., 62-1. 
SL, 196. 
? It has been also suggested that the story of the Tortoise Incarnation of Vishnu is a Hindu 
version of the story of the Flood, which first appears in Babylonian legend. Dr. Vogel attri- 
butes to Babylon पीट practice, in India and modern Europe, of naming the days of the weck 


after the Sun, Moon, and five planets. Thisis a very interesting explanation of a remarkable 
coincidence. 


g '5 
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sources. "'' The culture of Assyria, and still more of Babylonia, was 
essentially literary ; we miss in it the artistic spirit of Egypt or 
Greece. In Babylonia the abundance of clay and want of stone led to 
the employment of brick; the Babylonian temples are massive but 
shapeless structures of crude brick, supported by buttresses." ! The 
absurd stories of Ctesias about an Assyrian invasion of India, narrated 
by Justin,? are a gross fabrication, and Semiramis is a product of the 
imagination. The Semites merely prepared the way for the moment- 
ous lranian invasion with which we shall presently deal. 


While thrones were rising and falling in Western Asia, a revolu- 
tion of another kind was taking place in North-Eastern India. 
Gautama Buddha (572-483 B.C.)' was formulating the doctrines 
which were destined, to use the picturesque phrase of the Pali 
commentator, to re-echo ''like a great bell set in the heavens" 
throughout the East, Gautama Buddha is the one personality of the 
prae-Alexandrian period of whom we can really say that we know 
something. Was he really an Aryan, or are we to class his remark- 
able creed among the ''foreign influences" which affected India 
during this period ? The question is astartling one, and has never, 
I think, been adequately considered. But every one must have 
noticed the many striking features of Buddhism, so utterly at 
variance with anything to be found elsewhere in Hinduism, the stupa, 
the worship of relics, the abolition of caste as a religious factor, 
contempt for penance and ceremonies, and the discouragement of 
abstract metaphysics. Many of these peculiarities may, of course, be 
merely the products of a powerful and far-reaching mind, bent on 
religious reform ; but relic-worship, and its concomitant the stupa, 
are quite un-Indian.* Gautama belonged to the Sakya clan : were 
they an early offshoot of the Sakas, the Sacae or Scyths, who, as we 
know, followed the Aryans from time to time into India in successivc 
waves? The word :s/ápa signifies a ''barrow," or “tumulus,” a 
Sanskrit name for a Scythian object. The Scythian chieftain 
was buried under a tumulus of this kind, and not, as in India, cre- 
mated. Herodotus, for instance, tells us how the Gerrhi, a tribe on 
the Borysthenes, buried their kings in huge square tombs, over which 
the people raised a high mound of earth, each vying with his neigh- 
bour to make it as tall as possible. In Southern Siberia may be seen 
to this day the £uzgans of the primitive Scythian tribes. The round 


1 Encyc. Brit., XIth Edn., “Babylonian Art.” 

a Justin I, 1-3, etc. 

3 Dr. Fleet's date. 

The Babylonians, of course, practised urn-burial. 
Herod. IV, 71. 


"o 
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shape of the stúpa shews that it was originally an earthen structure, 
just as the pyramid, a kindred type of building, must have been 
always constructed of stone. And so the massive Sanchi Stupa, with 
its elaborately carved stone railing, is very probably the lineal 
descendant of the rude earthen mound covering the tombs of the 
Scythian chieftains on the Central Asian steppes, fenced in by arough 
palisade of hewn logs, decorated with fetish-symbols to scare away 
the evil spirits which might otherwise disturb the peace of tke 
iate. 


When the Saka tribes migrated to India, and were received into 
the fold of Hinduism, a kind of compromise must have been effected, 
in the case of notable personages, betwaen the rival customs of burial 
beneath a barrow and cremation. The body was first cremated and 
then the ashes were buried. The custom of relic-worship--not a Hindu 
custom,? —led to the ‘practice of dividing the ashes, (and other re- 
mains) vf a deceased teacher amcng several claimants, each of whom 
enshcined his portion under a stépa of his own. Thus the sta, or 
burial mound, became a dágoba, or relic-holder, The earliest record 
of such a division relates to the ashes of Gautama Budha himself.* 
Eight tribes sent delegates to claim, on the ground of kindred with 
the deceased teacher, a share of his remains. The possession of 
such relics was, of course, an asset of great material valye; the 
dagaba beneath which they lay became a ¢értha, or place of pilgrimage, 
and rapidly grew rich and famous. 


Amo ^g the tribes claiming, as kinsmen, a right to a portion of the 
ashes of Gautama, were the Vajjis of Vais&li. They are depicted* 
in early Buddhist sculptures as wearing Scythian garb. Whether 
Vajji is simply a variation of Y'ue-chi, and whether the Lichhavi clan, 
said to be an offshoot of the Vajji, are to be identified with the Litsavi, 
a Mongolo-Scythic tribe in Thibet, is uncertain, but probable. An- 
other tribe, the Gandháras, must have originally come from the 
distant North-West Frontier, where Scythians would naturally be 
found. If these two tribes were Scythian, the tribe of Gautama must 
have been Scythian too. And so, perhaps, we are justified in includ- 


3 Fergussen thinks it was copied trom the conical Tartar tents. But it is difficult to ac- 
count for such an imitation. And the early stupas are more dome-shaped. Professor Rapson 
(Hasting’s Dictionary of Religion) traces it to the funeral pyre. But the resemblance is 
not very close 

? Perhaps a survival of the old barbarous rites paid to the “ Manes" of deceased ances- 
tors by various nations. particularly Mongolian nations. If the Scythians were Mongolian 
ia origin, we have another interesting piece of evidence in this custom. 

3 Mahá^arnnib)ana Suita. S. B. E. XI pe 1375 

Cunningham, Anc. Geog. of India, 447, Beal in J. R. A. S. XIV, 39. 
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ing Buddhism among the products of early foreign influence in 
India. 


In 538 B. C., Cyrus the Great took Babylon by storm, and became 
master of Western Asia—'' King of Babel, Sumer, Akkad, and the 
four quarters of the world." Twenty years later, his equally great 
successor, Darius, crossed the Carmanian Desert to claim the alle- 
giance of Eastern lran. Darius was a splendid organizer and finan- 
cier —his abilities in that latter direction had gained him the contempt- 
uous title of KázzAos, '*The Pedlar,’ from the Persian nobility,--and 
he was struck with the brilliant idea of annexing the Indus Valley to 
his eastern possessions. The scheme was carried out in a most 
methodical fashion : the Panjab was occupied, and an expedition 
was sent under a Greek named Scylax of Caryanda to explore the 
Indus Valley and to travel home by sea from the mouth of the river.! 
The explorers accomplished their task with complete success; they 
returned by the old route followed by Solomon's trading-fleet, and 
landed eighteen months later near the modern port of Suez. 


We know so little of the history of l'ersia, that there is not much to 
record of the “ Satrapy of India" during the two centuries which 
preceded tho invasion of Alexander. That the country fully realized 
the expectations of Darius, is shewn by the cnorm ous tribute which 
it paid to the imperial coHers. Indian contingents fought in the 
Persian campaigns against Greece. l'erhaps Tasila was the capital 
of the province, for Alexander’s soldiers found there traces of Persian 
and Babylonian customs ; the people held a marriage-market every 
year in their city, like the Babylonians, and exposed their dead for 
the vultures to devour instead of cremating them.” Darius was the 
first monarch to have both Greek and Indian subjects under his rule. 
Of the mainland of Greece, India knew nothing ; the Ionians of Asia 
Minor, employed in the Great King’s service, or traders of the same 
nationality who put in at Barbarikon or Barygaza, were the only 
Greeks with whom they were acquainted. Hence we may dismiss at 
once any theories about the influence of Greek literature on India 
before Alexander's invasion. The Sanskrit यवन, ‘Ider. dates from 
the time when the digamma was still in use. The Prakrit यान, 


t He started from an unidentified city called '* Caspatyrus in Pactvica," somewhere in the 
North-West Panjab. Probably Kaordrepos is a misreading for Kaordirupos. (Kaspa-pu: a) 


defined by Hecativus as Vavdapixh roNes 9९०0७ v dard, “A city of Gandhára on the 
Scythian border.” Pactyica is the land of the Pachtu or Pashtu, the Pathans or Afghans. 


2 A Mediam custom, borrowed from the Scythians, who gave their dead to *' dogs and 
birds " to devour. At Bactris, the home of Zoroastrianism, a special breed of dogs, called 
évraguagrai, © Entombers,” were kept tor the purpose. The Persians buried their dead. 


The tomb of Cyrus at Pasargad, for instance, is a proof of this. 
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1००, is, of course, later. There seems little doubt that the Persian 
occupation of the Panjab made a great impression upon India; 
Persian customs and Persian architecture were probably adopted at 
the courts of some of the local rajas. One unmistakeable trace of 
Persian influence lasted in Western India for many centuries after 
the Persian Empire had disappeared. This was the Kbaroshthi script, 
introduced by the officials of the Achamenids, which was not entirely 
replaced by the Brahmi writing till the fourth century A. D. The 
Kharoshthi is undoubtedly Aramaic in origin, rcading, like other 
kindred scripts from right to left." The last hope of Persia perished 
with the gallant young Cyrus on the field of Cunaxa (401 B. C.). 
After this the great Empire began to break up. Eastern Iran became 
a practically independent kingdom under the satrap of Balkh, who 
was always a member of the Royal Family. We cease to hear of 
Indian troops in the Persian army, and probably the annual Indian 
tribute seldom found its way to the Imperial coffers. 


Il. 


In 329 B. C. Alexander entered the Panjab. He found Western 
India governed by a number of independent princes, controlled by no 
sort of central government. In this disunited condition, they fell aa 
easy prey to the Macedonian forces, in spite of the desperate resis- 
tance which was offered ffom time to time by the gallant natives. 
Alexander marched across the Panjab in a south-easterly direction to 
the river Bias, where he was compelled to turn back. He then re- 
treated to the banks of the Jhilam, and sailed down that stream to its 
confluence with the Indus, and thence to the coast, subduing and 
organizing the country as he went. The conquered lands were put in 
charge of governors, native and Greek ; elaborate arrangements were 
made for building a harbour at Patlala; Nearchus was sent to 
explore, and re-opened the old Phoenician trade-route between the 
mouths of the Indus and Euphrates. Unfortunately, these far-seeing 
plans came to nothing.. In 323 B.C., two years after leaving India, 
Alexander died. The Empire collapsed like a pack of cards ; at the 
same time a great national movement under Chandragupta united 
all Aryan India under a single leader, and the Macedonian governors 
were glad to hurry away to the further side of the Hindu Kush with 
such booty as they could lay hands on. 


! Compare Milton's “ Ionian gods of Javan's issue held.” P. L, /. 508, and S. A. 715-6. 
Milton got the word from Isaiah LX VI. 19. tut he mixes up Javan with Javan, son:of Japheth. 
(Gen. X. 2.) The Greeks heard of India from the Persians. “1४6०८ is Hendu, tho Avesta 


word, and, not Sindava (Skt.). Hecataeus(sa0 B.C.) is the first to mention India among 
surviving Greck writers. 


* Ahighly amusing article by Prof. Lacouperie. in the Babylonian and Oriental Record, 
1886, p. 58, ascribes this script to Cyrus (Khusru). Unfortunately Cyrus never visited India, 


18 * 
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By 321 B. C., Macedonian power wasat an end in India; only those 
settlers remained, who cared to throw in their lot with the people.! 
The effect of the great invasion was practically nil, unless the 
example of Alexander inspired the enterprising Chandragupta with 
the idea of making himself master of Northern India. 


We now come to the age of the enlightened and powerful Maurya 
dynasty, which may be compared with the age of the Antonines in 
Rome for wisdom, progress and moderation, though there is a 
certain spirituality about the great Asoka which is hardly found in 
Marcus Aurelius himself. It was a period of Renaissance in India: 
a great religious revival was accompanied by a magnificent artistic 
outburst. Shrines and palaces of stone suddenly replaced the wood 
and plaster erections of earlier days: clemency of a type unknown 
in [ndia prevailed in the Government : free communication with the 
hitherto despised '' barbarian " was welcomed and encouraged. The 
difference which organization could make to a country's powers ot 
resistance was seen when Seleucus Nicator tried in 305 B. C. to 
repeat the exploits of Alexander. The '' Victorious" monarch quickly 
found it prudent to come to terms with his adversary, A friendly 
agreement was made, ceding a large portion of Eastern Iran to 
India, and the compact was sealed by a marriage between Chan- 
dragupta and a Syrian princess. The relations between the 
Mauryas and their western neighbours was of the most cordial kind. 
Chandragupta was an enthusiastic admirer of Greek customs. 
Envoys from the west were in attendance at Pataliputra, and 
the presence of a Greek ránzí must have enhanced the philhellenic 
tendencies of the court. Among the ambassadors, the most famous 
was Megasthenes, the Syrian envoy to Chandragupta ; in the reign 
of Bindusara he was succeeded by Deimachus. We also hear of a 
Dionysius from the court of Alexandria, who appears to have been in 
residence in the reign of Asoka.* A friendly and often amusing cor- 
respondence between the Maurya kings and their Syrian neighbours 
testifies to the intimate character of the relations between India end 
the Greek world at that time. Chandragupta sends Seleucus some 
powerful Indian drugs ; Bindusara requests of Antiochus a consign- 
ment of ''figs, Greek wine, and a sophist "; to which that monarch 
replies, that while delighted to send the wine, he regrets that it is not 
‘‘ good form for Greeks to deal in sophists." (où vómiuov év “Edger 
codwri» wwheicGa). After his conversion to Buddhism, Asoka's first 
thought is for his friends, the Greek rulers of Syria and Alexandria. 


1 Quite possibly considerable Yavana colonies remained behind. 
3 Strabo, 2,1. 9. Pliny. N.H. 17. 
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And yet, in spite of the intimacy between India and the West 
under the Mauryas, we can discern very few actual traces of Greek 
influence on Indian civilization during that period. The court of 
Chandragupta, as described by Megasthenes, was conducted in 
Persian fashion. As in Persia, the king lived in strict seclusion, and 
observed Persian festivals like the curious ''hair-washing festival" 
held on the king's birthday.? Offences were punished by mutilation, 
a Persian practice abhorred by the Greeks, The country was split up 
into provinces, called satrapies as in Persia. Asoka, when he 
determined to use a more lasting material than the wood and plaster 
of his predecessors for architectural purposes, set his workmen to 
erect buildings and monuments of stone in the Persian style, but 
adapted and Indianized in characteristic Hindu fashion. At the same 
time, we may discern traces of Scythian influence in the sculpture of 
the period. The grotesque, broad-shouldered figures of the Sanchi 
carvings are certainly not Aryan in type. The same type of figure 
appears even in the semi-Hellenic sculptures of the Gandhara 
school. 


We may take it for granted that the inhabitants of the Aryavarta 
at the time of the accession of Chandragupta were already a highly 
civilized people. No remains, alas, of the early architecture of India 
has survived, owing to the fragile nature of the materials employed, 
but we can see that the beautifully carved and inscribed pillars of 
Asoka are not the crude efforts of a primitive nation. At the same 
time their essentially Indian appearance seems to prove that they 
are not the work of foreign artizans, like the Gandhára sculptures. 
The numerous ‘‘sermons in stone” erected by Asoka, shew that 
reading was acommon accomplishment,* otherwise their erection 
all over the country would have been pointless. For two centuries 
constant intercourse with Persia, combined with the indigenous 
culture of the people, had produced an advanced cWilization to 
which the rude Macedonian could add nothing, and upon which 
even Hellenistic refinement had comparatively little influence. 
Already, when Megasthenes arrived at Pataliputra, he found it as 


1 V. A. Smith. Early History of India, Ch. V. 


9 ५५ A Roval Festival is held once a year on the birthday of Xerxes. It is called Tycta 
in Perrian. The king washes his hezd and makes presents to the Persians.” Herod, IX, 110. 

“ When the King (Chandragupta) washes his hair, they celebrate a great festival and 
send him presents." Strabo. XV, 69. 


3 The common legend that writing was not practised in India arose from the fact that 
most Sanskrit Jiferature was transmitted orally, and legal disputes were settled by un- 
written local custom. Strabo. XVI. 53. 67, etc. Writing was confined to secular purposes : 
even in the fifth century A. D. FaHian had the greatest difficulty in getting MSS. of Bud- 
dbist works. Perhaps Asoka borrowed from Persia the idea of inecribing long records upon 
the surface of rocks where they would meet the eye of the passer-by. 
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splendid as Susa or Ecbatana ; and it was from Susa, vía Taxila, 
that foreign influence permeated the country. A Persian official, 
Tusháspa,! carried out Asoka's irrigation schemes in Kathiawar, 
doubtless on the model of the famous Babylonian works; the great 
trunk road, tuilt from P&taliputra through Delhi to the North-West 
Frontier, was suggested, no doubt, by the royal road of Darius in 
Persia. 


A great deal has been made of the sudden introduction of stone as 
a building-material by Asoka. It may be, of course, that he learnt 
from foreigners, perhaps Greeks, to use stone instead of wood. But 
it seems clear that he employed native craftsmen to work in this 
material, and allowed them to treat it in their own fashion, Thus 
anyone examining the carvings of the Sanchi Stupa will recognise 
that the workmen employed, were used to working in wood. The 
famous '' Buddhist rail" at Sanchi is built of stone blocks ela- 
borately hewn into the likeness of wooden legs, and a’ significant 
inscription records that one of the gates was the work of the '' ivory 
carvers of Vidisa."?* The truth is, that stone was not extensively used 
for building purposes till a much later period. Even four cen- 
turies later, Hiuen Tsiang regards the deserted ruins of Asoka's 
stone palaces with superstitious awe, as ‘‘the work of no mortal 
hands." Kanishka’s great relic tower at Peshawar was of wocd,* 
and wood was used for the fortifications of Pitaliputra. The huge 
wooden arches in the Karla caves shew to what use wood could be 
put by Indian builders, and no doubt the vast majority of the 
buildings of the time were of wood and plaster, built on brick found- 
ations, such as are still popular in Western India. Asoka’s more 
ambitious schemes were partly due to religious enthusiasm, and 
partly, no doubt, to the great access of wealth which resulted from 
the excellent organization of his vast Empire. Persian influence 
may be detected in the bell-shaped pillars and ''liou-capitals," of 
the Buddhist architecture of the Maurya period, but it is so adapted 
and transformed that we cannot help tracing its first introduction 
back for many vears before the accession of Chaudragupta, to the 
time when the Persian, Indian, and Central Asian races first encount- 
ered one another in that strange meeting-place of nations, the 
Panjab. 


1 Called, however, a Vona, in the Girnar Inscription. No doubt he spoke Greek. He 
may have been a Greek half breed from Bactria 


z विदिसंकहि दतकाराह ख्पकम कत So too in the Toy Cart, the Palace has a 
"high ivory portal" V. A. Smith, His Fine Act., X, 8 
Beal, Buddhist Records, l. 165. 
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111. 


The ‘‘ Yellow Peril" was no new thing to the ancient world. The 
Assyrian Empire had been menaced by the threats of Scythian incur- 
sions ; and Scythians assisted at the sack of Nineveh. Cyrus the Great 
fell in battle against these traditional foes of the Aryan race, and 
Alexander, though compelled to destroy Cyropolis, the fortress built 
by the Persian monarch to guard the passage over the Jaxartes, re- 
placed it by an even greater stronghold in the shape of Alexandria 
Eschaté. But the chief safeguard for the Aryans of Western Asia 
was the ancient Iranian province of Balkh or Bactria, the great buffer- 
state between the Persian Empire and the peoples of the steppes of 
Central Asia. Alexander had realized the strategic importance of 
Balkh to his eastern possessions, and had established there a 
large military colony. After his death this colony had grown into the 
dimensions of an important kingdom, the veterans having freely 
intermarried with the Iranian and Scythic populace. 10 250 D. C. 
they revolted against the Syrian Empire, and their independence was 
recognized some forty years later by Antiochus the Great. That 
monarch had marched against the revolting province and laid siege to 
the capital, but he was induced to abandon his design, by the plea 
that if he weakened this outpost of the Greek world, the Scythians 
would burst in and overrun the whole of the West at once.’ 
Unfortunately, the Bactrians did not confine themselves to the róle 
of guarding the Oxus ; the disorders which followed upon the Lreak- 
up of the Maurya Empire, left the Panjab asa tempting prey to an 
ambitious conqueror, and the Bactrian monarchs were unable to 
resist the opportunity. About 190 B.C. the Bactrian king Demetrius 
invaded the North-West of India, and made himself master of a con- 
siderable portion of territory. This he made into a separate King- 
dom, with its capital at S&gala,? which he re-named Euthydemeia 
after his father Euthydemus. This left Bactria Proper in a precarious 
condition. Harassed by internal dissensions, and by continuai quar- 
rels with their old rivals the Parthians, the Bactrian Greeks could 
ill-afford to send the flower of their troops on distant expeditions to 
the far South. As Justin says, they were literally ‘‘ drained of their 
life-blood."* In consequence, the Scythians at last managed to cross 
the Oxus, and overrun the country. Helicdorus, the last Greek 
king to reign north of the Hindu Kush, hastily evacuated Bactria, 
and fled, with such of his followers as did not care to submit to the 


1 éxSapBapwbiioecbat r3» ' ७८८ ópoNovyovuévas. Polyb. Xl. 34. 
* Probably Sialkot. 
7 Exsangues. Justin, xli-6, 
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invaders, to find a home in the province of SAgala which his predeces- 
sors had established. This was about 140 B. C. Unfortunately, the 
Greeks were continually quarrelling among themselves, and split up 
into a number of independent principalities. Only once, under the 
great Menander, did they unite for a brief time ; and by 20 A. D., 
they disappear altogether, though little isolated Greek states probably 
struggled on here and there till a much later period.* 


These Greeks had really very little western blood in their veins when 
they settled in India, and their influence upon this country was very 
slight. They is:ued, however, some very beautiful and remarkable 
coins, one or two of wbich will compare with anything produced in 
the ancient world. It is impossible to explain this outburst of artistic 
genius in the furthest confines cf Hellenic influence. These Bactrian 
coins were imitated extensively by the few Indian rulers who shewed 
any taste in this direction, the Kushans, the Guptas, and the Western 
Kshatrapas, especially Nahapana, the ruler who issucd the coins 
found in such immense numbers near Nasik, some years ago.’ 
The Greek word drachma has passed into the vernacular language 
of to-day: from it came the Prakrit 3H and the modern दाम. ! 
Otherwise it appears that the Greeks were rapidly absorbed in 
the native population. The process may be traced in the coinage, 
where Indian figures and inscriptions replace by degrees the Greek 
types of the earlier monarchs, and the workmanship becomes more 
and more debased. The few remains we have of the Indo-Greeks 
seem to shew that they quickly lost all traces of their indivi- 
duality, and adopted the religion, and even in many cases the names, 
of their neighbours. Thus the Karla caves contain many inscriptions 
recording donations from ‘‘ Yavanas." These must be Bactrian 
Greeks; but they have Hindu names, and are Buddhists. The 
pillar recently discovered at Besnagar* bears an inscription to 
the effect that it is the work of ‘‘ Heliodorus, a worshipper of 
Krishna, sent by the Yona king Antialcidas." The pillar is in the 
Indo-Persian style, and contains no traces of Greek workmanship. 
Probably the Greek language was only used at the court of SAgala, 
and among a few of the ruling class who had not intermarried 
with the natives. The Indo-Greek kingdoms reached the height of 
their power under the Buddhist prince Menander, who for a brief 


1 Thus Gautamiputra (after 130 A. D.) talks of subduing Yavaras. Rapson, Coins of the 
Andras, Section 44, Introduction 


2 See the Journal B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XXII, 224 

३ The Kushans and Guptas also imitated extensively the Roman coins which poured into 
India in the first and second centuries A. D. दीनार is the Roman Denarius. 

* J.R. 8.5. 1909, p. 1092. 
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space carried the Greek arms to the walls of Pataliputra. Of his 
court and capital we find a delightful picture in the Buddhists 
Questions of Milinda,! which describes them as follows: 


‘‘Thereis in the country ofthe Yonakas a greatcentre of trade, a city 
called Sagala. . . Wise architects have laid it out, and its people know 
of no oppression, since all their enemies and adversaries have been put 
down. Brave is its defence, with many and strong towers and ram- 
parts, with superb gates and entrance archways ; and with the royal 
citadel in its midst, white-\ alled and deeply moated. Well laid out 
are its streets, squares, cross-roads, and market places. Well dis- 
played are the innumerable sorts of costly merchandise with which its 
shops are filled. It is richly adorned with hundreds of almshalls of 
various kinds, and splendid with hundreds of thousands of magnifi- 
cent mansions, which rise aloft like the mountain-peaks of the Hima- 
layas. Its streets are filled with elephants, horses, carriages, fre- 
quented by men of all sorts and conditions, Brahmans, nobles, arti- 
ficers and servants. They resound with cries of welcome to the 
teachers of every creed, and the city is the resort of theleading men 
of each of the differing sects. Inthe unoppressive government, the 
white-walled acropolis, and the ‘‘ welcome given to teachers cf 
every 56९1, * we may perhaps discern echoes of the old Greek spirit; 
but Menander was essentially an Indian raja, and not a Greek ruler. 
A Siamese tradition affirms that he took the yellow robe in his old 
age, and died an arkat ; and Plutarch relates a story? to the effect that 
at his funeral, as at that of Gautama Buddha, seven nations disputed 
for a share of hís ashes, which they carried away and buried beneath 
stupas (uvue) in their own countries. As faras we can tell at 
present, the Indo-Greeks exercised very little intellectual influence 
upon India, though excavation on the site of the ancient SAgala 
may modify this view. If, however, Menander used the same flimsy 
materials for his great palaces and fortresses as his Indian contem- 
poraries, not much remains to be unearthed. 


In the meanwhile, bodies of Sakas were beginning to appear in the 
Panjab and to settle in the vicinity of Taxila, Mathura, and other 
places. One isolated tribe eventually reached Kathiawar.* Great 
numbers at the same time flocked into the modern Sistan (Sakastan), 
giving the country its modern name. "These immigrants appear to 


2 SB E, XXV. The book is so replete with detail that it must have been written soon 
alter the time of Menander, by one who knew the coustry. 

® Cf. Acts of the Apostles, XVII.-21. 

3 [n the tract Reip. Gerend, p. 121. 

* The modern Jats are descendants of the famous Scythian tribe, the Getae. 
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have been accompanied by a certain number of Parthians, but in 
spite of the ingenuity of modern numismatologists, very little can be 
said with certainty about these petty chieftains. Whether there was 
an actual Parthian invasion of the Panjab is unknown, and after all, 
not very important ; but coins and inscriptions shew that a powerful 
Saka dynasty was succeeded by a line of monarchs bearing Parthian 
names, who employed satraps to govern the more distant parts ol 
their realms. The Greeks, who were continually quarrelling among 
themselves, could offer no resistance to these new-comers. Hindu 
writers speak contemptuously of the ‘‘Sakas, Yavanas and Pahla- 
vas," asa set of barbarians with little to distinguish them. There 
is little doubt that the sudden incursion of Saka tribes was caused 
by pressure from the North. After a series of obscure movements, 
a powerful Mongolian tribe called the Yue-chi had treated the 
Sakas of Bactria precisely as the latter had formerly treated the 
Bactrian Greeks, and thus the Sakas were in their turn compelled to 
seek new homes south of the Hindu Kush, Inthe meanwhile, the 
nomads who now held Bactria settled down in that fertile country 
and rapidly became a powerful and civilized nation. In their new 
abode they acquired a certain amount of culture ; from the remnants 
of the Scythian and Iranian peoples of Balkh they adopted a debased 
form of Zoroastrianism ; while from the Greeks of the country, or 
perhaps the Parthians, they took over the Greek alphabet, and 
possibly a certain modicum of the Greck language. Finally, about 
the first century A. D., the Yue-chi began, like their predecessors, to 
cast envious eyes upon the Panjab, and a Yue-chi monarch named 
Kadphises, belonging to the dominant Kushan clan, quietly overran 
the decadent Indo-Greek and Saka principalities in North-Western 
India.' That the Greeks submitted without a struggle appears from 
the fact that the last Greek Prince, Hermoeus, issued coins in con- 
junction with Kadphises until his death, when Kadphises appears 
alone. The Kushans rapidly made themselves masters cf Northern 
India. Kanishka, their most powerful prince, must have ruled from 
the Jaxartes to the mouth of the Ganges. He appears to havesent an 
embassy to the Emperor Trajan, and for the next twocenturies the 
trade between Rome and India reached very large dimensions. 
Some idea of the extent of the commerce between the two countries 
may be gathered from the immense finds of Roman coins which have 
been made from time to time in India. Five cooly loads of aure? of the 
reign of Nero were found some years ago near Cannanore, and this 
is by no means an isolated instance. Pliny complains bitterly of the 


* The invasion was no doubt quite a pe aceful one ; the “Kshatrapas” merely acknow- 
ledged their new overlords and remained undisturbed. 
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‘‘ drain " caused by the shipment of Roman gold and silver to India 
in return for useless and unprcductive luxuries, and anticipates the 
gravest results therefrom. Perhaps this export of Roman monev 
really had something todo with the disastrous financial paralysis which 
finally overtook the Roman Empire. Similar complaints about the 
absorption of money by India are not unknown in modern times,' the 
Kushans, having no indigenous culture of their own, were forced, as 
they became a settled nation, to borrow from their neighbours. The 
result, as seen in their coins, is a curious medley. From the Parthians 
they took over the titles of Kshatrapa, King of Aings, etc., probably 
because no change in the government of the subordinate provinces 
was made when they conquered the country. From the Parthians, 
too, they borrowed the Greek script generally in vogue, modifying it, 
however, to express certain scunds not known to the Greek tongue. 
Thus P on the Kushan coins represents not r but sk; KOPANO 
KANEPKI is “ Kanishka the Kushan,” and the title PAONANO is 
the Pahlava  Shahan-shan, 0०००5  Bac(Newv. * It does not 
follow, of course, that the Kushans spoke Greek because they em- 
ployed the Greek script. The Greek script is frequently used by 
various rulers of the time, indifferently with the Brahimi or Kharosh- 
thi, to express Prakrit coin-legends. A curious example of the 
confusion of Greck and Indian ideas by these semi-barbarous tribes 
is a coin of Kanishka bearing a male figure of the moon, and in- 
scribed ZAAHNH.* The Goddess NANAIA appears on many Kushan 
coins. She is the Zoroastrian Anaitis, the tutelary deity of Balkh, and it 
appears probable that she and many other Zoroastrian deities,‘ were 
imported by the Kushans from their ancient home on the Oxus. In 
some cases, 1,0 doubt, the Kushans merely continued the local coins 
of the districts over which they ruled, and it is possible that the 
Zoroastrian coins of the Kushans were issued for circulation in 
Pahlava settlements and satrapies. The deity on a particular coin 
very often represents the religion, not of the King who strikes it, but 
of the district for use in which it is minted. 


Far more important, however, was the importation by Kanishka 
of Greek artists from Asia Minor to decorate the numerous shrines, 
monasteries, and other buildings with which, in the first enthusiasm 
of his conversion to the Buddhist creed, he covered the district round 


! ७ Minima computatione milies centena milia sestertium annis omnibus India ct Seres 
peninsulaque illa imperio nostro adimunt," N. H. 12°18. 

? For the whole question, see Stein's Zoroastrian deities on Indo-Scythian coins. 
(Babylonian and Oriental Reccrd, Vol I, p. 133.) 

१ B. M. Cat. XXVI i. 

* Also represented on Kushan coins. 
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his capital town Peshawar. The productions of these workmen and 
their Indian imitators still cover the ancient country of Gandhara in 
vast quantities, and their influence upon Buddhist art was very con- 
siderable. It is a curious thing that it was left to a Scythian, and 
not to the Indo-Greeks, to introduce Hellenic art into India. Of the 
artistic value of the ‘‘ Gandhára School " of sculpture, very varying 
estimates have been formed. Many Europeans, educated on Greek 
models, have found them more familiar and intelligible than the 
purely Hindu work of the following period, and have, in consequence 
lavished upon them a quite disproportionate amount of praise. On 
the other hand, the recent school of Indian critics, which has done 
so much for ancient Hindu art, condemns them as utterly worthless 
attempts on the part of fifth-rate Hellenistic workmen to represent 
subjects they do not in the least comprehend. This, I think, isa 
little exaggerated. No one in his senses would compare the work 
of Kanishka’s semi-barbarous Indo-Scythian mechanics, or the 
decadent Syrian sculptors imported from Ephesus and Pergamum, 
with the Elephanta bas-reliefs, or the magnificent Mahayana 
Buddhist statues of Java, or the South Indian bronzes. They are 
obviously second-rate; they are not even up to the average 
standard of the Hellenistic art of the period. They are evidently 
‘made to order,’ and shew no trace of higher artistic feeling. It is, 
after all, impossible for anyone to represent purely Eastern 
ideas by Western methods. The result is always lamentable. 
On the other hand, we could ill-afford to lose these interesting, 
realistic, and often pretty representations of Indian life in the first 
century A.D. To the student of Buddhism they are a mine of 
information, an entrancing record of the beliefs of the time. We 
should beware of under-estimating their value and interest. Their 
importance, too, in the history of Buddhist art is very great. The 
Greeks first taught the Indians to represent the Master in human 
form; it is possible that they are responsible for the introduction of 
sculptured representations of the gods of the Hindu Pantheon as 
well. The conventional Buddha of modern Buddhism originated 
from the Gandhara sculptures. Buddhism has now become very 
largely the religion of the Mongolian nations, and the modern type 
of the Buddha has Mongolian features; but in the hair, the 
halo, and the arrangement of the drapery, we may discern 
clear traces of his Indo-Greek origin. The GandhAra school, 
no doubt, influenced the Far East through  Khotan, where 
abundant remains of semi-Mongolian culture, strongly tinged 


2 Take, for instance, the atrocities of Ravi Varma, unhappily so popular in Western 
India, 
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by Indo-Greek ideas, have recently been discovered. The 
amount of Hellenistic influence in the Gandhára Sculptures varies 
considerably. Some of the statues and bas-reliefs are obviously 
the work of Greek artists; Zeus does duty as Kubera, Pallas 
Athene as an Indian attendant. Purely Greek themes like Hercules 
and the Lion, Ganymede and the Eagle, Tritons, Centaurs, and so 
forth, are reproduced with no attempt at concealment. Others, 
again, are much less Greek, both in type and subject. They 
represent scenes from the Jàtaka stories, treated with a humorous 
realism which takes us back to the older Maurya sculptures, The 
short, broad shouldered figures appearing in these sculptures are 
Scythian rather than Aryan. Probably they were the work of 
native craftsmen working under Greek overseers. In the later 
remains of the period, we find debased Corinthian pillars, bearing 
figures in the foliage, which are Roman rather than Greek. Some 
oí them are “‘ finished " with stucco in a similar fashion to the pillars 
of the Baths of Caracala (217-A.D.)' As we have already mentioned, 
there was a considerable intercourse between Rome and India in the 
first three centuries after Christ. 

The most unpleasing remains of the period are the repulsive 
Mathura sculptures, which probably belong to a local Tantric cult, 
as Mr. Vincent Smith supposes. The finest work of the time, on 
the other hand, is found at Amravati. The Amravati bas-reliefs 
shew very little Greek influence, having been executed under 
the orders of the Andra princes, who were not, like the Kushans, 
foreigners without a culture of their own. On the whole, the 
influence of Greece on the Gandhára and kindred schools of 
sculpture has been exaggerated; we may find a good many 
traces in Kushan Art of the ancient traditions of the Maurya 
period, partly Indo-Persian and partly Central-Asian. The critics who 
are determined to find an origia for every striking artistic type, 
trace to Alexandria the practice of executing long bas-reliefs of an 
anecdotal character ; in that case, we must, perhaps, look for Greek 
influence, transmitted from Western India, in the wonderful mural 
sculptures of Java as well as in the Gandhara friezes. 

IV. 

After the collapse of the Kushan Empire, attention reverts to 
Eastern India, where the great indigenous dynasty of the Guptas 
arose about 300 A.D. With the Gupla monarchs India begins 


1 These pillars are ornamental and not structural. ‘he buildings erected by Kanishka 
must have been of the conventional Indian type. and to judge from the way in which they 
have disappeared, must have been mostly of wood and brick, It should be mentioned, by the 
way, that Faint traces of Hellenistic influence before the Kushan era may be found, notably in 
the coins and other remains of Azes, and other Saka and Indo-Parthian rulers. 
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once more to discard foreign influence; Buddhism, the creed of the 
cosmopolitan settlers of the Panjab, is slowly replaced by the more 
conservative Brahmanism ; a great revival of Sanskrit literature 
takes place. In Art, a very noticeable change is observed, both in 
style and subject. The short, broad-shouldered type of figure gives 
place to the long-limbed, graceful forms which are characteristic of 
later Hindu art. Hindu subjects replace Buddhist ones. Did even 
this great conservative reaction owe anything to western influence ? 
'The Guptas, while adhering strictly to national ideals, were a singu- 
larly enlightened dynasty. They encouraged forcign trade, and like 
the Kushans, issued a gold coinage in imitation of the Roman 
aureus. Indian philosophy began to make itself felt in the West; 
Neo-platonism undoubtedly bears traces of contact with Eastern 
ideas. Even Christianity borrowed something in the course of 
its development from Buddhism ; relic-worship and monasticism 
found their way into the Church from the East; and Gautama 
Buddha, under the title of St. Josaphat, is still, mirabile dictu, 
recognised as a Christian saint. On the other hand, the East 
borrowed something in her tura from Western schools. Astronom;, 
which has a ritual as well as a scientific importance in India, was 
about this time very largely re-modelled upon the lines suggested 
by the researches of the Alexandrian mathematicians. Indians 
were quite frank about their indebtedness to Greece in this respect. 
“The Yavanas are indeed barbarians,” says the Gargi Samhita, 
“ But astronomy originated with them, and for this they must be 
venerated as gods." Of the five siddhanfas, or astronomical 
systems, two, the Romaka siddhanta and the Paulisa stddhanta 
(the latter is named alter Paul of Alexandria, ८. 387 A.D.,) are 
manifestly Western in origin. The word जामित्र, used by Kalidasa, 
(Kumirasambhiva, Vll-1.) is the Greek àágerpo.! Many of the 
names of the planets, as well as of the signs of the zodiac, are 
derived from the Greek. Hindu medical science, in a similar 
fashion, is said to shew distinct traces of Western influence, though 
this may have been introduced in Kushan times.” 


We now come to a much more ‘disputed question. Does the 
Indian drama, which reached its height of perfection under the 
Guptas, owe anything to Greece? If the Greek language was ever 
known to any extent in India, it would be easy to suppose that the 
Indian dramatists had read Menander and the other Greek writers. 


nS 


< 


* It is the seventh place on the horoscope, by which the astrologer predicts the happiness 
of married life for a person. 

5 Vide Dr. Vogel's article in East and West, Jan. 1913. 

* Dr. Vogel finds in the works of Charaka, “said to have been Kanishka's physician,” 
very strong traces of a knowledge of Hippocrates, d 
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But can we infer this from the actual evidence which we have? A 
corrupt Greek was no doubt spoken at the Court of Ságala by the 
successors of the Bactrian Greeks, but the coins shewn that it was 
in a moribund condition. Still more corrupt, if we may judge from 
the coins, was the Greek in use at the court of the Kushans: Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether it was used at all, except for intercourse with 
foreigners, as the language of diplomacy and commerce. Traders at 
Barygaza must have picked up a little of the language, and so must the 
stonemasons who associated with Kanishka’s foreign workmen. But 
this does not imply a knowledge of the literary, written language of 
classical Greece. Nor can we rely much upon the fact that Indian 
astronomers and doctors were acquainted with Greek astronomy 
and medicine, The knowledge was brought to India by students 
who had studied abroad. In the same way, medieval Éurope owed 
a great deal to Arabian astronomers and scientists, but this does 
not imply that Roger Bacon or other students knew Arabic. Asa 
matter of fact, we know they did not. 


Only one Indian play, the Zoy Cart, shews any real resemblance to 
a Greek comedy. Even Mr. Vincent Smith would hesitate to find 
likenesses in Sha£untala to any classical drama. Indeed, we might 
very well shew the futility of making too much of such resemblances 
by comparing the Indian and Elizabethan dramas. The Fool 
(विदूषक) certainly plays a prominent part in the plays of Shakespeare 
Shakuntala resembles for more closely romantic comedies like the 
Winter's Tale, or the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, than any 
Greek drama. Then, again, Greek plays were acted in public, open- 
air theatres ; Indian and Elizabethan plays in halls and courtyards. 
The small amphitheatre discovered by Dr. Bloch at Rámgarh' is 
unique, and may be, like the Vavanikd, or Greek curtain,? the work 
ofan ingenious Greek workman in Indian employ. Indian, like 
Elizabethan playwrights, shew a sublime disregard for the unities, 
and mingle prose and verse indiscriminately. The Nitya Shdstra 
of Bhárata, it is true, lays down a rule limiting the number of the 
persons appearing upon the stage to five, and the Sanskrit, like the 
classical drama, avoids the representation of violent or unseemly 
actions. But these conventions may very well have arisen independ- 
ently. It is possible, of course, that the author of the Natya Shéstra, 


1 Dean Milman, in an article in the Quarterly for 1841, compared the Indian and 
Spanish dramas. 


9 Arch. Survey of India, 1903-4, p. 123. 


3 No curtain was used on the Greek stage, hence this apparatus was nof imported 
rem resce: Dr. Rapson says Favaniká merely means '' made of Greek (or Western) 
material.” 


16 
19 
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like the Indian writers on astronomy and medicine, may have de- 
rived some of his rules from Alexandria. The writer of the Toy Cart 
may have witnessed or read a Greek comedy. But the ingenious argu- 
mentsof Weber and Windisch are merely clever special pleading ; 
there is really no reason why the Indian drama should ndt have arisen 
like the Greek, from primitive religious celebrations, quite indepen- 
dently of foreign influence. Mr. Vincent Smith, who is always anxi- 
ous deprive India of the credit of all her achievements in Art and 
Literature, thinks there is sufficient evidence to warrant our believing 
that Kalidasa could read, not only Menander but Terence! He 
also finds Greek influence in the typically Indian Sculptures of the 
Gupta period.' The rhetorical statements of writers like Clement 
of Alexandria and Aelian, that there were Hindus who knew 
Homer and the Greek tragedians, need not be taken seriously. They 
probably arose from vague stories of the purely fortuitous points 
of resemblance between the Greek and Indian Epics.? 

After 400 A. D., the Western World, in the throes of her last 
struggles with the barbarian, ceased to have commerce with the 
East, and India remained a vaguely known and legendary land to 
Europe until it was rediscovered by Vasco de Gama. The results 
arrived at in this paper are mainly negative ; for the duty of the 
historian is, I conceive, to overthrow groundless assumptions and 
hasty conclusions before building up theories of his own. I hope 1 
may have succeeded in shewing how unjust are the theories which 
attribute any lasting influence upon India to Greece. To sum up, 
we may trace three distinct currents of foreign influence in India, 
Firstly, the influence of Babylon and Chaldea, which is visible in 
early Indian weights and measures and computations of time; 
secondly, Persian influence, which is very apparent in the court of 
the Mauryas ; and, thirdly, Greco-Roman influence. This last dates 
from the time of the Kushan kings only, (the Macedonian and 
Bactrian Greeks exerted no influence worth mentioning), and is to be 
seen in certain debased sculptures found in North-Western India, in 
coinage, and in works on technical subjects, such as astronomy and 
medicine. It did not affect the literature. On the other hand, 
India influenced the West very considerably, from the time of the 
Phoenician traders, to the adoption of certain Indian philosophical 
ideas and religious customs by Greeks and Christian thinkers, The 
latter question, however, has not yet been fully investigated : it awaits 
unbiassed and patient research. 

H. G. RAWLINSON, 


Hist. Fine Art. शा. 


Lite the supposed resemblance between the Râmâyana (the story of Sita) and the 
Žliad (the story of Helen) of which Weber absurdly makes so much. 


Art XXII.— Seed structure and germination of Valeria. 
indica L. 


Bv H. M. CHIBBER, M. A. 


[The white Dammer Tree, or the Piney Varnish tree, or the 
Indian Copal Tree, Vernacular Dhup. References :—Hooker, Flora 
of British India I, 313; Cooke, Flora of Bombay Presidency I, 87 ; 
Talbot, Forest Flora I, 113 ; Watt, Dictionary of Economic Products, 
6, 4, 222; Woodrow, Journal Bombay Natural History Society, 11, 
126.— Products. Piney gum resin from wounds in the trunk which 
makes an excellent varnish for carriages and furniture ; vegetable 
butter or piney tallow from the seeds which contain about 50,/° of it ; 
itis used for lamps and for human consumption in place of or 
adulterated with ४७; it is white in colour, and remains solid even in 
hot climates. It is sold in the form of balls, and is particularly 
recommended for internal use to rheumatic persons.] 


My attention was first drawn to the beautiful tree whose seed and 
germination are described here, as I was touring through the Kanara 
rain-forest on a May evening. was passing from Jog (Garsappa) 
to Siddapur and 1 was suddenly struck by the avenue oftrees. There 
were large terminal bunches capping the trees after the manner of 
the teak-wood, and white petals covering the road for miles. 
Subsequently I learnt that if it was not a portion of the avenues 
planted by the Sonda kings ; it was a later imitation of the same. On 
examination the tree was found to be Vateria indica. L. 1 obtained 
a few seeds of it last month through the courtesy of Forest Officers 
with a view to trial planting at the Ganeshkhind Botanical Gardens, 
Kirkee, near Poona. Most of them had started germinating on the 
way. The following description and the plate of figures is a result of 
the study of these specimens. 


The fruit very strongly resembles both in external appearance and 
in dimensions (2}" by 14") a popular fruit in Bombay markets called 
chickoo (Achras Sapota-Sapotacez). The resemblance, however, 
ends there ; for the chickoo (sapodilla of the West Indies) is a berry 
with succulent pulp and one to five large seeds with a shining hacd 
seed coat, while the Du? (for that is vernacular for Vateria) is a sort 
of nut. It is derived from an ovary with three cells and six ovules; 
of these all but one are aborted. The shell is three valved in 
correspondence with the three carpels in the flower. Itis about a 
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quarter of an inch thick and softly woody or rather corky in texture. 
In colour it is uniformly brown throughout. The large seed within 
fills the entire cavity. The small calyx projects its five rays round 
the stalk of the nut. This is unusual for the family to which the 
Vateria belongs, which derives its name (Dipterocarpacex) from the 
extension of two (or all) of the sepals during the fruiting stage into 
wings. 


Within the shell is a single large seed. It has a thin soft brown 
cover or testa. On its removal the embryo is to be seen, which 
forms the only contents within the seed-coats. There are two 
cotyledons (see figures). These are unequal fleshy and curiously 
lobed and slightly dovetailed. Both are of a beautiful walnut colour 
with a good dash of the flesh tint. Their outlines remind one of 
saggitate leaves. The smaller one shows a T-shaped fissure on the 
outside which makes it three lobed; one lobe is median and apical, 
and the remaining two are descending as in a saggitate leaf. lis 
inner face is marked by a deep hollow surrounded by four or more 
buttress like protuberances. The cotyledon has a stalk. This 
arises in a level with the transverse part of the T-shaped fissure ; 
it bends inwards (see the left hand top figure) and is overlapped by 
the two descending lobes of the cotyledon. The whole cotyledon is 
shorter than the other one as it does not reach the apex of the seed 
(see the central figure), but is short of it by about one-fifth the entire 
length of the seed. It is, however, a bit broader than the other one. 
Its lateral margins are convex, The larger cotyledon is more in- 
tricately lobed than the smaller one. On the outside it is divided 
longitudinally from the base to almost the apex into two halves by a 
somewhat zigzag fissure and these halves towards the top are sub.divi- 
ded by one or two transverse incomplete fissures which start from the 
main vertical fissure. The inner face whichis opposed to the other 
cotyledon is curiously excavated and spurred to fit exactly into the 
irregularities of the corresponding surface of its opposed fellow. 
The base of the cotyledon, or rather the junction of the fleshy blade 
and the rod like petiole, forms the highest point ; from it downwards 
extending to the basal extremity we get two descending lobes on 
either eide. On forcing apart these lobes we find the surfaces applied 
to each other divided into three or four very unequal lobes by 
itregular fissures, strongly reminding one of the convolutions in a 
mammalian brain. The outer descending lobe is by far the largest ; 
the remaining two or three are subequal. 


As regards germination the first sign of itis a triradiate fissure at 
the apex or free end of the fruit. The rays gradually reach the other 


PLATE 1. 


Prate Il. 
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end and thus divide the shell into three valves (see the left hand 
bottom figure). The seed, however, is not liberated from the shell at 
this stage. The radicle meanwhile courses between the four 
principal lobes of the two cotyledons and ultimately emerges from 
the apex of the fruit. There is no sign of the plumule on the outside 
until the radicle has attained a length of one or two inches. The 
way the plumule or shoot is extricated from the enclosed space 
between the two dovetailed cotyledons is very interesting. It has 
already been stated that the cotyledons are stalked and lobed. The 
stalks elongate to four or five times their original length. The lobes 
open out in the manner shown in the plate. The lengthening of the 
stalks serves the purpose of forming a distance between the heavy 
cotyledons and the tender shoot. The spreading out of the thick 
lobes allows the coil of elongated stalks to open out. The soft shell 
meanwhile rapidly decays. As the plant establishes itself several 
lateral roots grow out from near the apex of the top or main root, the 
tip of which thereafter decays. As regards the shoot, the first leaves 
on it are mere vestiges. They are in a whorl of three or four. Later 
leaves are alternate. Stipules are present from the very beginning. 


The microscopic contents of the surcharged cotyledons are chiefly 
starch grains which are small, oval and apparently nonstriated, and 
oil which when expressed is formed into white firm balls. 


In concluding this note I would express my thanks to Mr. R. K. 
Bhide of the Agricultural College, Poona, for the excellent figures 
drawn by him. 


Explanation of figures. 
Plate I— 

Left hand bottom figure—The fruit at the beginning of germina- 
tion. Central figure—Germinating embryo taken out of the shell. 
Right hand bottom figure—The above opened out to show the 
inner faces of the two cotyledons 'and:the plumule between. Left 
hand top figure—The smaller cotyledon with. the axis. Right hand 
top figure— The larger cotyledon by itself. 


Plate IT— 
Advanced stage of germination. 


Norte. —All the figures are drawn to natural size. 


ART. XXIII.— Aámiyaua and Temples. 


^ 


Bv ALKONDAVILLI GOVINDA"CARYA SVAMIN, 


C.E., M.R.A.S., M.R.S.A., M.M.S. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Sri-Ramayana is the bulwark of Hinduism. We consider Sri 
Rama as one of the Ten Incarnations of Mahà-Vishnu. According 
to Hinduism, God has Five Hypostases, what are known as the 
Para, or the Transcendental, Vyzha, or the Cosmogonical, Vibkava, 
or the Incarnational or Avatàric, Antaryamt, or the Immanential, 
and the Arckd, or the Worshipable. The Temples are devoted to the 
lattermost Form, and are intended to be cosmopolitan, compre- 
hensive, representative, accommodative and concentrative. 


The trend of the modern Hindu mind is curiously for anthropo- 
theism, whereas the ancient Hindu mind knew the rationale of 
anthropomorphism. The modern Hindu mind tries to reduce all 
Godship to mere heroism, but would elevate man-ship to the apex of 
apotheosis. The modern Hindu mind thinks there is no impossibility 
in the idea that man can be raised to God, that parviscience and 
parvipuissance can be transmuted to omniscience and omnipuis- 
sance ; but the same mind thinks it illogic that God can condescend 
to appear as man, that it is impossible for Omniscience and 
Omnipotence to lend itselfto helpless man by partaking of his nature, 
out of His free will, love and mercy for that creature of His ! 


Can God be worshipped in flesh and bone? Hinduism gives the 
answer, ves, in His Avafaric character. Can God be worshipped in 
wood and stone? Hinduism says, yes, in His Archaic character. 
The rationale of the latter mode is briefly elucidated in a certain 
verse, thus— 

t Visuddhe visva-rüpasya 
Yatra kvacana vigrahe 
Samidhi-jananim puinsám 
Sadhayisbyami bhávanam.' 


* O Lord, Thou art Holy, and Thy Form is Cosmic. (Thou art 
therefore in all Forms inclusive, and not exclusive.) I might there- 
fore focus my tiny mind on to any miniature portrait of Thy magni- 
ficent Infinitude, that I may, with mind so fixed and held captive, 
and inhibited from aimless and vicious wandering, practice my love 
for Thee. 
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Thatin a nut-shell is the import of Temples. We shall to-day 
seek for these evidences in that bulwark of Hinduism, Sri-Rimayana. 
The present critical age demands historicity for all statements, but 
where that commodity cannot always be procured, there is much that 
tradition supplies. Where is the place of Sri-Rama in this account ? 
That first, next Temples. 


Sri-Ramayaua and Temples. 
Part I.—Rama's place. 


If -we could trace the existence of Temples, and therefore the 
worshipable Form of God installed in them, by Brahmanism, then 
we might Jay on ourselves the task of pursuing the track further into 
the mazes of the Vedas. 


For the limits assigned to this paper it would suffice to fix the 
place of Rama, one of the Ten Incarnations of Maha-Visnu, in the 
chronology traditionally sanctioned. I advisedly say traditional, as 
a precautionary measure, though I prefer to join the band of such 
erudite oriental scholars as 5. Bühler of Germany, in noticing whose 
obituary, Prof. Kaegi wrote:* Only a short time ago he explained 
to me with his cheerful enthusiasm, how he was going once for all 
to refute the general talk about the Hindus lacking the Historical 
Sense.’* Andeven if there may be a lacking in historicity, traditions 
and customs supply ‘a power fixed by a thousand tough and stringy 
roots to peoples’ pious nursery faith.’ 


Researches, historcially, have from time to time been made to fix 
the place of Rama. That he figures prior to the days of Pataiijali, 
the Grammarian (140 B. C.), has beea tried by Telang so long ago 
asin Vol. III. /ndian Antiquary, 1874, p. 124. Butif Rama could 
be shown to be prior to Krsna, we could bring forward the evidence 
of Panini, IV. 3-987: (Passim IV. 1, 114, V. 3, 99) to prove Krsna’s 
precedence to Panini, who is placed about 350 B. C. Krsna can 
again be shown to go behind 600 B. C., by the evidence furnished 
by Gautama Buddha, for Paul Carus, in his * Gospel of Buddha,’ com- 


! Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXVII. 1898, p. 362. 

2* Vasudeva arjunibhyam vun.’ Also consult Panini, I. 2-49, iv. 2-65, iv. 7-176, 
(Kunti) ; iv. 1-177 (Madri). Gana Sivádi (Pritba); vi. 1, 134, vi. 3, 9, viii. 3, 9५ (Yudhis 
thira); iii. 1. 119, iv. 3, 64, v. 4, 48, vi. 2, 131 (Arjuna); vi. 1. 205 (Bhima); vi. 3. 75 (Nakula); 
vi 1, 114 (NAkulasy Sáhadevas);iv.2. 56 (Subhadra); ii. 3, 72, iii. 3, 156, iv. 1, 114, iv. 3, 98, 
v. 3 99. (Vasudeva and Krsna); vi, 2, 38. (Mahābhārata). Let these Sutras be read with the 
Kasika-Vrtti, Also read pp. 44, 54 of Max-Mütler s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literatur 
(1859). 
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piled from such sources as the Mahavagga, Fo-Sho-Hing-Tsan-King, 
etc., records the passage on page 49 (of. cit.) thus.— 


“ At that time there lived in Uruvili the Jatilas, believers of Krishna 
(Krsna), worshipping the fire ; and Kashyapa (KAsyapa) was their Chief." + 


Now, in works dealing with Krsna—who is of course another 
Incarnation of Maha-Visnu, Rama is alluded to as anterior to Krsna. 
I shall refer to three works only here: (1) the Krsn-opanisat, (2) 
the Visnu-Purana and (3) the Maha-bharata. 


(1) Krsn-opanisat opens by recording, that the Munis, the dwellers 
of the forest, were fascinated by seeing Rama—Maha-Visnu, the 
Sat-Chid-Ananda—of bewitching beauty; and expressed a desire 
to embrace Him? Rima said :—‘‘In My next Incarnation as 
Krsna, become Gopikas (netherdesses), and embrace Me”.? 


(2) The Vispu-Puràna [I. 10, 144] ° states that, (1st) that when 
Visnu became Rama, Sri (or Maha-Laksmi) became Sita, and (2nd), 
that when He became Krsna, She became Rukmini, thus Rama pre- 
ceding Krsna. The Purina also in I. 12, 4* enters into a brief ac- 
count of how Satrughna—a brother of Rama— established the City of 
Madhura, killing the demon Lavana, the son of Madhu. (Hence 
Madhura, the modern Muttra, North India). In this city, so appel- 
lated in Ràma's days, Krsna was latterly born, inasmuch as the 
city-name was not manufactured in Krsna's days.’ The story of 
Satrughna's exploits may be read in the Uttara-Rimayana. 


(3) Taking next the Mahi-bharata, it relates the story of Rama 
as an old story, and when winding up the epic of the Eighteen volu- 
minous Parvas, places the Vedas as the first, next to it the Ramaya- 
na, nest to the latter the Maha-bhàrata, as the testimonies in which 
Hari (Ze.' Visnu) is proclaimed. * 


?Sir William Jones goes even further back. For he states in his Discourse III, 
delivered in February a, 1786 :--* On taking, however, the medium of the four several 
dates, we may fix the time of Buddha, or the ninth great incarnation of Visnu, in the year 
one thousand ard fourteen before the birth of Christ, or two thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-nine years ago. Now the Kashmerians, who boast of his descent in their kingdom, 
assert that he appeared on earth about two centuries after Krsga ; —the Indian Apollo, who 
took so decided a part in the war of the Mahabharata.” Thus the terminus ad quem of 
Krsga is at least 13 centuries B. C. and Rama again is much prior. Also see G. Bunter's 
remarks quoted by me, J. R.A. S. for October 1911, p. 960. 


? Om, Sr Mahi-Visgum sac-cid-ànanda-laksanam Rama-candram drstva sarvá'nga-sun- 
daram munayo vanavasino vis babhüvuh; Tam-h-ócur ‘no’ vadyam favataran vai 
ganyante alin pamo bhavantam, iti; ‘bhavāntare Krsna’ vatire yüyam gopika bhūtvā, Mim 
alingatha. Also in the Chhandogya-üpanisat, ‘ Krsnaya Devaki putraya’ already occurs. 
Hence Rama goes far back into the dim past. 

3 Raghavatve (a)bhavat Sita, Rukminpi Krsna-janmani. 


* Hatvā ca Lavanam rakso Madhu-putram mahi-balam, Satrughno Madhuram nama 
purim yatra cakara vai. 


5 Vede Ramayane puņye Bharate Bharatarsabha ! 
Adau cá'nte ca madhye ca Haris sarvatra giyate [xviii 6. 59]. 
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Coming to the episode in the Mahà-bharata, viz., the renowned 
Bhagavad-gita, Sri Krsna Himself refers to Iksvaku, the originator 
of the race of Rama,! and to Himself having been Rama among the 
weapon-wearers (Ksatriyas).” 


So far it might suffice to satisfy the historical sense of the age. 
Seeking for further confirmatory light from tradition whose value, ac- 
cording to Biihler and others, is not to be lightly viewed, there is an 
old verse (versus memorialis) in which all the Ten Avataras cf Visnu 
are embodied in Chronological order :— 


t 2 
I. Matsyak Kürma Varáhas ca 


4 5 
2. ४४१४४५०८४० Vamanas tatha 


6 7 8 
3. Ramo Rāmaś ca Ramas ca 


9 10 
4. Krsnah Kalki ca te dasa 


Of the three Rāmas of line 3, the first is Paraśu-Rāma (older tut 
contemporaneous with Śri-Rāma); the second is Sri-Rama (of Rāmā- 
yana fame) and the third is Bala-Rama, the brother of Śri Krsna. 


In the rst variant of line 3 (written out in the footnote), Rama 
omitted is Bala-Ráma, Krsna taking his place. The omission of 
Krsna in tbe chief verse is accounted for by the traditional opinion 
that inasmuch as Krsna is Pürna or God Himself incarnate in all His 
entirety (plenarily so to say), He is not to be counted with His In- 
carnations which are theophanous. 


In the rst variant of line 4, Buddha is taken after Krsna, and in the 
2nd variant (also written out in the footnote), (Bala-) Ramaand 
Krsna are both taken, Buddha being omitted. 


Ane sg Fe Fi We Fy PN CERCLE LCD CM RD 


3 Vivasvàn Manave praha, Manur Iksvakave 'bravit [iv. 1). 
Pavanah pavatim asmi Ramas’ sástra-bhrtàm aham (x. 31]. 
Of lines 3 and 4, there aret wo variants :— 

(1) 3. RàmoRàma? ca, Krsnas ca 
4. Buddhah Kalki ca te dasa. 

(a) 3° Ràmo Ramas ca Ramas ca 
4. Krsnah Kalki ca te dasa 


Ina a4 5 6-7-8 ro 
A shorter verse runs thus “‘canajan vanajau hrasvas tri-Rámi sa-krpo krah.” 
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In any case (Sri) Ràma is prior to Krsna, and anterior to Krsna 
comes Buddha, whoever this Buddha might be, the Gautama- 
Buddha of Buddhism or the Puranic Buddha: of Brahmanism. 


According to tradition, of the ten Avataras enumerated, Matsya, 
Kūrma, Varāha and Nrsimha, are placed in the First or Krta- 
Age; Vāmana, Para'éu'Ràma and Éri-Rama, in the Second or 
Treta-Age ; ? Bala-Rama and Krsna in the Third or Dvāpara- 


Age; and Buddha and Kalki in the Fourth or Kali-Age. That this 
order and assignment to several ages is neither arbitrary nor fanci- 
ful is borne out by collateral testimony. Inter alia, Sir William 
Jones in his Discourse 111, delivered in February 2, 1786, states :— 

“if an etymologist were to suppose that the Athenians had embellished 
their poetical history of Pandian's expulsion, and the restoration of ZEgeus, 
with the Asiatic tale of the Pandus and Yudhisthir, neither of which words 
they could have articulated, I should not hastily deride his conjecture : 
certain it is that Pandumandal (a) is called by the Greeks the country of 
Pandian. We have therefore determined another interesting epoch, by fixing 
the age of Krisna near the three thousandth year from the present time ; 
and, as the three first Avaliras, or descents of Visnu, relate no less clearly to 
an Universal Deluge, in which eight persons only were saved, than the 
fourth and fifth do to the punishment of impiety and the humiliation of the 
proud, we may for the present assume? that the second, or silver age of 
the Hindus was subsequent to the dispersion of Babel.'* * 


t 
The first three Avatàras alluded to in this extract are the Matsya, 


= 3 

Kürma and Varaha of our traditional verse above cited. The Brah- 

z J The Purànic or Brahmanist Buddha has for his father Vilocana Rsi; mother Padma- 
vati ; nativity Purusottama-puri; and it is this Visnu Budha, who kills Gaya-sura in Gaya, 
where the Visnu-pada is worshipped by all the Hindus throughout and all funeral oblations 
(Sraddha-finda) are offered at His feet. The Buddhist Buddha's shrine is about 8 miles away 
from Visnu-Gaya, specifically called Btddha-Gaya ; which though under Brahmanic supervi- 
sion has never been effaced as would be supposed by anti- Buddhists, Contrary to this tradi- 
tion of the Puranic Buddha ( vide Indian Antiquary, eg., p. 2 8 Vol. XXV, 1906), if it be 
advanced that if is the Buddhist Buddha that is adopted by the Brahmans into their Ten- 
Incarnation - verse (cited), the reason for the procedure is assigned as ‘honor ' or ‘policy’ (४/- 
acdra). There seems every probability that Buddhism is a corruption, if not a re! formation; 
of the old Vedic Vaisgavism. j 


® Cf. Uttara-Ramdyana, (adhika) iii. 18-19. Krta-yuge vyatite vai mukbe /retd-yugasya 
tu, hitartham deva-martyanam bhavità (6) arpa-vigrahah 


^ This isa cautious word in view of the conjecture that the three first Avatiras may be 
subsequent to the dispersion of Babel 


3 According to a Biblical Chronology given in the Romanist Bibles, Noe's flood tock 
place about 4,000 years ago. and the dispersion after the Babel-tower building was 14० yeare 
after. But this Biblical Chronology, even the 6,voo for the beginning of creation, is utterly 
rejected by modern scientific Christians. Whilethen this explo: des all assum pun vix dubia 
what historical sense, however acute and sagacious, can make surmises about the subse- 
quencies or antecedencies of such æonic events as those which are implied by the Avatāras. 

urmises then must inevitably be met by better surmises. The very nature of the case admits 
of nothing more tangible being adduced. 
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mans place them, however, notin the silver (Treta), but in the golden 
(Arta), age. This may be well conjectured from the collateral evi- 
dence we get from Trans-Indian sources, of the great antiquity ofthe 


3 4 s 

Varāha (Boar), Nrsimha and Vàmana Avatiras, and then of Śrí 
Rama. For from the same discourse cited above of Sir William 
Jones, we have this :— 


“ The pyramids of Egypt, the colossal statues described by Pausanias 
and others, the Sphinx, and the Hermes Canis (which last bears a great re- 
semblance to the VarAhA' vatáre, or the incarnation of Visnu in the form of a 
Boar), indicate the style and mythology of the same indefatigable workmen 
who formed the vast excavations of Canarah, the various temples and images 
of Buddha, and the idols which are continually dug up at Gaya, or in its 
vicinity," 

We Brahmans call this the Sveta-Varaha or the White Boar. 
Curious to state, that in their stories of creation and notions of God, 
the Quichés (Indians) of Central America refer to a white boar, ° 
the legend of which is narrated at length in the Visnu-Purana. 


4 5 
The same writer again connects the Nrsimha and the Vamana 
Avataras with the Tower of Babel story in these words :— 


«* * * :this event also seems to be recorded by the ancient Hindus in 


two of their Puránas ; and it will be proved, I trust, on some future occasion, 
that the lion bursting from a pillar to destroy a blaspheming giant, and 
the dwarf, who beguiled and held in derision the magnificent Bali, are one 
and the same story, related in a symbolical style.” 


Neither, according to Brahmans, the one story is the same as the 
other, nor are both stories the same or so recent as the story of 
Babel. Taking,—according to the Biblical Chronology (?),—about 
6,000 years ere now for the Anno Mundi, the deluge with which 
Noe's name is connected happened about 4,500 yearsago. This com- 
putation hardly reaches even the brass or the Dvipara age, in which 


Borg . . 
Krsna lived. There was no deluge then, unless the extinction of 
the Kuru and the Yadava races can be called by that name. The 


1 
Matsya-Avatàra goes back to the days of Svàyambhuva-Manu in the 
Krta or golden age ; and Manu is a very old person, in whose time 
there was a deluge. In his introduction to Manava-Dharma-Sastra 


1 Seep. 334, Vol. I, M. Muller's Chips from a German Workshop (1868), 


1 a 
a Read I-4 Verse 8 in this chapter places the Matsya and Kürma in ages anterior .— 
“ Akarot sva-tanüm anyam kalp-adisu yatha pura. 


1 a 
Matsya-Kurma *” dikan tadvad varaham vapur àsthitah 
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or the Institutes of Manu, the same distinguished scholar, W. Jones, 
writes about the antiquity of Manu thus :— 


“ Whether Manu or Manus in the nominative and Menós in an oblique 
case, was the same personage with Mines, let others determine; but he 
must indubitably have been far older than the work, which contains his laws, 
And, though perhaps he was never in Crefe, yet some of his institutions may 
well have been adopted in that island, whence Lycurgus, a century or two 
afterwards, may have imported them to Sparta." 


“ There is certainly a strong resemblance, though obscured and faded 
by time, between our Manu with his divine Bull, whom he names as Dharma 
himself, or the genius of abstract justice, and the Menues of Egypt with his 
companion or symbol, Apis; and, though we should be constantly on our 
guard against the delusion of etymological conjecture, yet we cannot but ad- 
mit that Minos and Mneues or Mz euis, have only Greek terminations, but that 
the crude noun is composed of the same radical letters both in Greek and in 
Samskrit, * * * ‘ He was the same,’ adds my learned friend (the Analyst of 
ancient Mythology), with Menes, whom the Egyptians represented as their 
first king and principal benefactor, who first sacrificed to the gods, and 
brought-about a great change in diet.’ If Minos, the son of Jupiter, whom the 
Cretans, from national variety, might have made a native of their own island, 
was really the same person with Manu, the son of Brahma, we have the 
good fortune to restore, by means of Indian literature, the most celebrated 


system of heathen jurisprudence, and this work might have been entitled 
The Laws of Minos ? 


Even this antiquity is not sufficient to satisfy the sense of Brahman 
traditions. For we have Fourteen Manus, of whom Svayambhuva- 


I 
Manu the First, is connected with the Matsya-Avatàra, and Manu is 
already a Vedic personage, the age of the Vedas being at least 8,000 


years ago, which is far behind the time of the Tower of Babel, Noe's 
flood, or Egyptian Minos. 


3 
Even the Varaha-Avatira which is third subsequent to Matsya, 
figures already in the Vedas, eg.— 


Uddhrtá'si- Varahena Krsuena s'ata-bahuna ‘(Earth !)thou wert lifted 
by the thousand-armed Varàha, Krsna'? [Taittiriya Upanisat, IV. 
1-28]. 

Besides, the flood connected with Manu, seems connected with the 
Himalayas, which, according to orological geology, was once under 
the sea; and so is widely separated from Noe's flood somewhere in 
Asia Minor both as regards time and as regards place. 


! lt might be observed here for the information of Oriental Scholars that Krspa is a 


primeval name, having & radical sense, becoming, long subsequently, the personal appellative 
of Krsna, the ninth Avatara of the brass or Dvapara Age. 
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Parenthetically, the Aryan immigration to India seems a figment 
of Western speculation. The Hindu traditions on the other hand 
point to Indiaas the cradle of humanity, including the farthest coun- 
tries trans-Himiilayan, the Uttara-Kuru-desa (the Imaus, etc., and 
all Iran, the Levant or the ZEgean including Crete. Greece, etc., and 
Egypt, to which countries the Aryans on the other hand emigrated 
from India. Manu is the patriarchal progenitor of humanity. The 
deluge account, which with the emigration, seems first to have travel- 
led to the Chaldeans, and thence to the Hebrews, is assigned by the 
Indian tradition to have taken place in the Northern Mountain (Sata- 
patha-Brihmana 1-8) and this deluge is connected with Manu. The 
story of Yayiti blessing his son Puru, saying that his offspring shall 
cover the earth, is an Indian evidence for emigration. ! Pocock's 
work India in Greece, Persia calling itself Jran, and Indian names 
found in Asia Minor * and the cycle of 43,000 years, and the fish- 
God (Matsya), Oannes or Ea-Hán of the Chaldecs,—the dragon or 
four-armed Fish-God bearing the discus, conch, etc. (see illustration 
in Webster's Dictionary), exactly like the Indian portraiture of 
(Visnu) Matsya—further corroborate the emigration from India. 


Coming to the Nrsimha-Avatára, it is curious to find the Assyrian 
and Babylonian Kings bearing such names as Naram-sim and 
Amara-pàla. Nrsimha is the slayer of Hiranya. There were two 
Hiranyas, both brothers, one connected with the Boar (Varáha) incar- 
nation, and the other with the Lion (Nrsimha) incarnation. That 
the Persians and the Indians dwelt together, and they then perhaps 
quarrelled and the Persians (7.e., Zoroastrians) emigrated to Iran, 
seems to be connected with Nrsimha killing Hiranya. Hiranya 
easily becomes Irania, and then contracted to Iran. Max Muller 
writes corroboratingly thus, about the great separation of the two 
first brothers of the Aryan race :— 


** * © many of the Zoroastrians came out once more as mere reflections 


and deflections of the primitive and authentic gods of the Veda. It can now 
be proved, even by geographical evidence, that the Zoroastrians had been 
settled in India before they immigrated into Persia.' ? 


1 Also read the account of the earth being peopled by the race of Manu continued 
through his son Uttanapada [Visgu Purina II-1]. 

2 [Vide J.R.A.S. for July 19०१, p. 723). Excavationsin Asia Minor at Boghaskoi, has 

t= 
brought to light as among the Mitani (Northern Mesopotamia) Gods.—‘ itani mi-rt-ra- 
a= 3= 4= 

as-si-il itani nru-w-ne as-si-el ilu in-dar itani na-s-(a)-at-ti-ia-an-na.' i= Mitra; a= Varuna; 32 
Indra ; 4० Nasatya. 

a Chips froma German Workshop. (1868), Vol I, p. 86; The Zend-vesta.) 
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‘@* * the fire-altars of the Zoroastrians were never to be lighted again, 
except in the oasis of Yezd and on the soil of that country (India) which the 
Zoroastrians had quitted as the disinherited sons of Manu.' ! 


In the Uttaca-Ràmàyana (assim), Ila, the son of Kardama-Prajà- 
pati, is discovered as a King ruling in Bahlika (Dalkh or Bactria). 
How he came there, when, and whether there is any philological 
relation between Kardama and Kadman, are matters for would-be 
mythological researchers. 


All these archaic accounts, however, point undoubtedly to very 
remote ages, never so near certainly as the time of the tower-building 
of Babel. Nor, as Sir W. Jones surmises, the Lion and the Boar 
stories are symbolical of the same one event alleged to be connected 
with Hebrew history. For Brahman traditions require a hiatus of 3 
to 4 generations,—whether each generation is so short as the 
modern three-score and ten, or the ancient thirty-score and more, 
is another matter—between Hiranya connected with the Lion, and 


5 
Bali connected with the Dwarf (.९. Vàmana-Aatara). For Hiran- 
ya's son is Prahiada, Prahlàda's son is Virocana, and Virocana's son 


5 
is Bali, whom Vamana, the fifth Visnu-Incarnation conquers. 
The Dwarf therefore comes very much subsequent to the Lion, and 


ड 
Vàmana (Dwarf) grows into Tri-vikrama, which it may be noted is 


4 
already a very remarkable figure in the Vedas. Nrsimha (Lion), is 
therefore much anterior to this Vedic Tri-vikrama ; and Matsya, 


a 3 
Kürma and Variha a fortiori go back into antiquity beyond the 
scope of any later Judaic narrative. 


Thus then we come to Sri Rama or Rama, That Brahman 
tradition places him in the Silver or Treta age is no wonder judging 
from the miraculous account ofthe birth as well as the disappear- 
ance of Sita, the wife of Rama, inasmuch as the more .antiquarian 
the subjects of mythology are, the more are the miracles narrated of 
them. Collateral evidence also curiously comes in to prove the great 
antiquity of Rama. For we find Sir W. Jones discoursing before 
the Asiatic Society oa February 2, 1786, bringing to notice the fact 
of the Peruvians in America preserving a Rama-Sita reminiscence, 
thus :— 


‘“(# * * The great incarnate gods of this intermediate age are both 


6 7 
named Rima, but with different epithets (7.८, Parasu and Sri); one of 


1 [bid pp. 94-950 
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whom bears a wonderful resemblance to the Indian Bacchus, and his wars 
are the subject of several heroic poems. He is represented as a descendant 
‘from Surya or the Sun; as the husband of Sita, and the son of a princess 
named Kausalya. Itis very remarkable that the Peruvians, whose Incas 
boasted of the same descent, styled their greatest festival Rümasitoa ; 
whence we may suppose that South America was peopled by the same race 
who imported into the farthest parts of Asia the rites and fabulous (?) 
history of Rima” : 


If America is the Brahmans Patàla, the tradition of the Dwarf 


5 

(Vàmana) sending Bali down to Patala to rule there is significant in 
connection with Asiatics (Aryans) peopling America, as Sir W. Jones 
has so shrewdly traced to its chronicles. 


The Ramayana itself [I. 29] gives an account of the locality 


5 
(3808013) where Vàmana (Dwarf) appeared to KaSyapa-Prajapati, 
and defeated Bali and so forth, bearing internal evidence thus as 


5 6 
to the anteriority of Vamana to Rama, justyfying the chronological 
sequence of the Ten-Avatàric traditional verse on which all these 
preliminaries to our subject-in-hand are based.’ 


The rudiments of Rama and Sita may also be traced in the Rg-Veda, 
where in one place in particular iv. 57-6-7, Sita occurs in connection 
with plough. And it is well known from the story of the Ramayana 
that Janaka, the father of Sita, ploughed the sacrificial ground, and 
Siti was discovered in the furrow. In Rg. Veda, Rama's name is 
mentioned along with Dahsima Prthavàna, Vena, and others. Ifthe 
Ramayana personages Sita and Rama have really their roots in the 
Rg. Veda, it would be no wonder, since personages appearing in the 


8 
entourage of Sri Krsna (the subsequent Avatara to Rama) of the 
story of the Mahabharata, appear therein.’ Then again we have 
the Ràmatàpani Upanisat, testifying to Sri-Rama’s greatness, and 
Krsn-opanisat referring in it back to Sri Rama. 


५ Visvamitra relates of Rima: | 
Esa purvá 'sramo Rama | VAMANASYA mabatmanah 
Siddha 'srama iti khyátah siddohy atra Mahatapah. 
Etasniinn eva kale tu raja Vairocanir BALIH etc. 
s . 


Atha Visnur Maha-teja Adityam sam-ajayata 
VAMANAM rüpam ástbaya Vairocanim upagamat, 
Trin kramàn atha bhiksitvà prati-grhya ca manatah, etc. 


है Max Muller's remarks in his Ancient Sanskrit Literature, which is a great advance 
in opinion and knowledge, Indian, from the days of William Jones, are here ot value ;—*' If it 
were poszible to sift out trom the huge mass of Indian Epic poetry, as we now possess it in the 
Mahabharata and Ramayana, those old stories and songs which must have been living for a 
long time in (96 mouth of the people before they were collected, enlarged, arranged, and 
dressed up by later hands, a rich mine of information would be opened fer the ancient times 
of India, and yery likely also for the Vedic age." [Pp. 43.42; 1859} Rhys Davids writes in 
his Buddhist India thus [p. 39): —'' Already in a Vedic hymn [Rv X-61-8] though it is one of 
the latest, we hear of a banished man going along the path of the South." 
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If Sri Rama himself is thus a very archaic figure, the other 
Avatàras anterior to him go very far back into the haze of the past, 
certainly much behind the comparatively very recent Judaic deluge. 
The Brahman Avataras may be justly called antediluvian. 


Thus then we have arrived at the relative age of Sri Rima—a 
prehistoric age it must be admitted—and there seems nothing 
illogical in the Brahman tradition assigning him to the silver or 
Tretà-age. We are not here concerned about the relative anteriority 
or posteriority of the works Ramayana and Mahabharata; for the 
personages may be archaic and their chronicles may be recorded by 
many men at different times in various styles of composition. We, 
therefore, proceed to the subject-matter of our resolve after these 
preliminaries, vis., to Temples in the Ramayana, (2nd part) closing 
this part of the thesis, with a few pertinent lines from Euripedes, 
(verses 200 ff.) as to the value of Tradition. 

Teiresias says to Cadmus :— 
“In things that touch the gods it is not good 
To suffer captious reason to intrude. 
Tradition handed down from sire to son, 
Since time itself began its course to run, 
By reasonings never can be undermined, 
Though forged by intellects the most refined. ! 


Part II.—7emples. 


There has been an opinion put into currency, that the Temples 
were an institution which came into existence in the Buddhistic age, 
i.e., since 600 B. C. (circ); and they were intended to supplant the 
Brahmanic sacrificial systems. Temples, however, belonging to 
Buddhism are no Temples at all, inasmuch as firstly they are not 
shrines erected for Divine-worship, but Hero-worsbip, the hero 
being Buddha himself? ; and, secondly, the name Chaitya appro- 
priated by Buddhism from Bráhmanism is more a memorial sarco- 
phagus than a temple. The Stüpas, Dagobas and Chaityas are all 


7 Cf. Deva-guhyesu cà 'nyesu hetur Devi nir-arthakah. [Laksmi-Tantra.?] quoted by 
Vedántá'cárya in the Dvayadhikara of Rahasya-traya-Sara. 

Also in the Secret Doctrine, I. 739, H. P. B. says:—'' that in legend alone rests real 
bistory,...... Legend is living tradition and three times out of four, it is truer than what we 
call history.” In /d IL. 307: " the origin of nearly every popular myth and legend could 
be traced invariably to a fact in nature!" 

? Read: ' Buddha, who denied the existence, or at least the divine nature, of the gods 
worshipped by the lirihmans, was raised himself to the rank of a deity by some ot his 
followers ' [P. 234. Max Muller's Chips from a German Workshop, Vol 1., 1868]. ‘Human 
nature could not be changed. Out of the very nothing it made a new paradise ; and he 
who had left no place in the whole universe for a Divine Being, was deified himself by the 
multitudes who wanted a person whom they could worship; a king whose help they 
might invoke; a friend beforc whom they could pour cut their most secret griefs.”—(O¢, 
cit. p. 255). 
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structures raised over the remains or reiics of Buddha, —in fact they 
are no more than stupendous urns. 


That Chaitya is a term appropriated from Bràlimanism' is evident 
from its mention in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. If the 
Mahabharata is pre-Buddhistic, a fortiori, Ramayana is so. And 
temples in Ramayana therefore prove their pre-Buddhistic existence, 
and of their Brahmanic nature, 7.e., edifices erected for God, not for 
man. About the anteriority of the Mahabharata it is suffice to state 
one opinion here, which, as far as my knowledge goes, has not yet 
been shaken, if not strengthened by latet investigations. Forina 
note, Max Muller notices thus :— 


"That the principal part ot the Mahábhürata belongs to a period pre- 
vious to the political establishment of Buddhism, has been proved by Prof. 
Lassen, [/2d. Ant. I. 489—491]. Much has been said since to controvert his 
views with regard to the age of the Mahābhārata, but nothing that is really 
valuable has been added to Prof. Lassen's facts or reasonings. ‘It is 
not at all difficult,’ as Prof. Lassen remarks, 'tolookat this question from 
one single point of view and to start a confident assertion, But in doing 
this, many persons commit themselves to inconsiderate judgments, and 
show an ignorance of the very points which have to be considered.’ " ? 


Brahmanic temples are invariably and inseparately connected 
with Bhigavatism. That Bhagavatism is an ancient cult and pre- 
Buddhistic, is evident, apart from Brahmanic testimonies,* and from 
the testimonies of Buddhistic literature itself. To take one example, 
the age of the Institutes of the Sacred Law, by Rsi Gautama (Brah- 
mana) has been tentatively, as a terminus a quo, fixed at about 
500 B.C. 


Bühler having experimentally fixed the chronological order of 
Apastamba,’ Hiranyakesi,—Baudhayana—and Vasishta-Smitis, has 
discovered from internal evidence that Gautama precedes them all, 


3 (A note) So also are such Vedic terms as Sramana, Stupa, &c., which figure conspicuously 
3 irs (Vide Jud. Antig. Vol. X, article Sramana, and Max Muller's Anc. Sans 
if. p. 2 


3 Max Muller's Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 6a (1859). 
3 Vide p. 23, note 2, for further considerations as to the antiquity of Brahmanic temples. 


* For Brahmanic testimonies, see the article Pancardtra or Bhagavat-Sdstra, by 
A. Govinda 'carya Svamin, JRAS, for October 1911, pp. 935 to 961. 

४ That Krsna worship prevailed before Buddha has already been noticed from the 
Gospel of fuddha by Paul Carus, vide p. a Ante. Other evidences are hereafter noted. 


° A.A, Macdonell's History of the Sanskrit Literature, p. a60.— The latter (Dharma: 
Sutra of Baudhayana) has indeed been shown to contain passages based on or borrowed 
{rom Gautama's work, which is the-efore the oldest Dharma-Sütra that has been presumed 
or at least published, and can hardly date later than about soo B.C." 


? Pp. xliii, Introduction to Ápastamba, S. B.E., Vol. II: “On linguistic grounds it 
seems to me Apastamba cannot be placed later than the third century B.C,” 


17 
20* 
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and further shows that his Dharma-Sástra (Sütras) contains pre- 
Buddhistic evidences, thus :— 


* Regarding the distance in time between Gautama on the one hand, 
and Baudhayana and Vasistha on the other, I prefer not to hazard any con- 
jecture, as long as the position of the Gautamas among the schools of the 
Sama-veda has not been cleared up. So much only can be said that Gau- 
tama probably was less remote from Baudhayana than from Vasistha. 
There are a few curious terms and rules in which the former two agree, 
while they, at the same time, differ from all other known writers on Dharma. 
Thus the term bhikss, literally a beggar, which Gautama' uses to denote 
an ascetic, instead of the more common Yat or Sannyásin, occurs once also 
in Baudbáyana's Sūtra. The same is the case with the rule, III, 13, which 
orders the ascetic not to change his residence during the rains. Both the 
name hiksu and the rule must be very ancient, as the Buddhists have appro- 
priated them, and have founded on the latter their practice of keeping the 
Vasso, or residence in monasteries during the rainy season."? 


Drawing inspiration from Euripedes on the value of tradition 
(quoted on page 252), there is the old Brahman verse, which has 
received hoary sanction, found in the Parasara-Dharma-Sastra to 
the following effect :— 


* Krte tu Minavs dharmah 

Tretayam Gau/amá's smrtah 

Dvapare Sankha-Likhitah 

Kalau Pardgara-smrtah. [P. Smrti. I. 24.] 


ह. e. ‘The Mànava-Dharma is for Arta (or gold)-Age ; the 
Gautama for the Treta (or silver); Sankha and Likhita for the 
Dwvápara (or brass) ; and for the Xali (or iron), Pará$ara.' 


Orientalism is a child of the 18th century A. C. ; and it has not 
grown to sufficient senescency to extend its vision beyond the 
small horizon of a few centuries before Christ, but would crib and 
confine all the epochs of the world within an insignificant circle of 
time, oblivious to the fact of eternity of time, and infinitude of 
space, and God eternally standing over all, the Lord of many crea- 
tions and many dissolutions, ४.८., Manvantaras, Kalpas, and Maha- 
kalpas, in every one of which, our Vedas and all their congeners 
appear and disappear, *—the Lord who is gratuitously supposed or 
constrained to remain perfectly inactive beyond the very proximate 
limit—the 6000 years of the Biblical Anno Mundi would assign the 


1 Gaut. Dh. fll. a. 11:— Anicayo bhiksuh,” 
४ Pp. lv. Introduction to Gautama. (S. B. E. Vol. H.] 
3 Read (1) ‘Yo Brahmánam vidadhati pürvam yo vai Vedams' ca prahipoti tasmai’ 


(Svetasvatara. Upanisat vl. 18 . 
and (2) Yugante’ antarhitin Vedàn setihasan puranakan, lebhiré tapas’ pürvam. 
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Lord as gratuitously supposed to be so inane and incapable as not 
to find within his infinite resources many Vyasas, Valmikis, Gauta- 
mas and Paninis to appear in many ages and in many places as 
teachers of the circle of sciences, instead of monopolizing! them all 
for a: few hundred years for the benefit of the present generation 
alone! The horizon, however, is widening and we may live to see 
revealed, palzontologic, archaic as well as arcane, surprises. This 
is aside however. 


Gautama then, according to tradition, belongs to the Tretà-age, oi 
the age when Ráma-Avatàra descended on earth. At any rate 
as shown above, Sri-Rama is certainly pre-Buddhistic. In thc 
Dharma-Sitras of Gautama, which is pre-Buddhistic, we find 
references to Image-worship which means Brahmanic Temples, which 
arethus not a copy merely from Buddhism as is generally alleged. 
There are, e.g., two references in Gautama-Dharma :— 

(1) Pras/asta-mangalya-Devata"yatana catuspathin pradaksinam 
Avarteta. [ix-67]. 


ie., ‘He shall pass excellent (beings and things), auspicious 
(objects), temples of the gods, cross-roads, and the like with his right 
turned towards them.’ ° 


(2) Grha-Devatabhyak pravis'ya [v. 13]. 


i.e, ‘To the deities of the dwelling, inside (the house)’ 3 

Valmikis and Vyasas are very ancient personages, even mythically 
primitive. The story of Pracinabarhi and of the Pracetah, set in a 
string of miracles, is related in the Visnpu-Purana (I-AmSa) and else- 
where; and Valmiki, when he pleads before Sri-Rama, Sità's recti- 
tude at the time of the horse-sacrifice, and the sonships of Lava and 
Kusa to Sri-Rama, declares that he is the tenth son of Pracetas. * 
As for Vyasa he goes into the grey Vedic ages. ^ If Valmiki and 
Vyasa are not doubted as the authors respectively of the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana (the onus probands to the contrary rests on the 
doubters), these epics are pre-Buddhistic (we are not responsible for 
later interpolations savouring of Buddhism); and therefore Brah- 
manic temple-institutions and Images-of-God Worship therein, may 
well be conceived as antedating the Buldhistic Chaityas and Hero- 
worship. The Puranas and the Itihasas also antedate Gautama. ° 


2 Professor Max Muller, as Rhys Davids says ; * has done so much to infuse the glow 
of life into the dry bones of Oriental Scholarship’ (P. xli. Vol. I. Buddhist Birth Stories.) 


a Buhlecs Translation, S. B. E., Vol. Il. But the number of Aphorism is 15-66, 

> bid 

* ?Prácetaso ‘ham dafamab putro Raghava-nandana, &c.’ (Utara Ramdyana 96-19), 
5 t Sa ho (u)váca Vyàásah Pardsaryah’ [ V2j«s-Aranyakea, I. 9). 

© + Vakovaky —et/hdsa-$urdna —«usala' (Gauta ma-Sütras. viii-6), 
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It was stated that Bhagavatism is a primitive cult and primitive 
to Buddhism, ' and apart from the traditional evidence, Brahmanic 
orthodoxy would readily furnish, here is a most cautious scholar of 
the historic school, George Bühler, writing thus :— 


“ Still more irreconcilable with the theory that the literary activity of the 
Indo-Aryans began about 1200 or 1500 B. C. is another point, which, I 
think, can be proved, vis., that the ancient Bhágavata, Sitvata, or Pajfica- 
ritra sect, devoted to the worship of Narayana and its deified teacher 
Krsna Devakiputra, dates from a period long anterior to the rise of the 
Jainas (which is co-temf. with the Bauddhas) in the eighth Century B. C. 
To give the details here would unduly lengthen this already long note. 
And I reserve their discussion to my Indian Studies, No. iv. The essentials 
may, however, be stated. They are (1) that the recovery of the Vaikhinasa 
Dharma-Sitra permits me to fully prove the correctness of Professor 
Kern's (or rather KAlakAchrya's and Utpala's) identification of the Ajivikas 
with the Bhagavatas, and (2) that the sacred books of the Buddhists contain 
passages showing that the origin of the Bhigavatas was traditionally 
believed to fallin very remote times, and that this tradition is supported by 
indications contained in Brahmanical works."? 

In the Buddhistic lore, there is a Dasaratha-Jataka, and Buddha 
claims to be descended in the line of Iksvaku, and therefore from 
Sri-Ràma.» Hence both Krsna and Sri Ràma antedate Buddha. 
and Brahmanic temples with images of Ramas and Krsnas are there- 
fore for these reasons to be accredited with pre-Buddhistic Brah- 
manic origins. 4 

In connection with temples and worship, the term Chaitya fre- 
quently occurs in the Rimayana; but that does not indicate the 
existence of Buddhism (£Ze., as we understand it in these days) in 
Sri-Rama’s days, though commentators on the Ramayana have 
themselves wavered aboutits import. Evidence can be adduced to 
show that it is a Brihmanic term, borrowed and adopted by the 
Bauddhas to indicate Buddha's memorial sarcophagi for the follow- 
ing reasons :— 

(1) Sri-Riima, according to the traditional verse of the Avatà- 
ras, cited ante, precedes even the Purinic Buddha by 
two Avatiric epochs, Sri Rima being the Seventh Ava- 


1 See page 18 ante. 

2 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX?II, p. 248, 1894: Jacob's “Age of the Vedi and Tilak's Orion’. 

3 "gs ae P- 487, Edkin's ChancseeBuddhism, Beal's Rama-Jdtaka, Also Vol. HI /d(ákas, 
Pp to ४८ 

* Architecture, probably of a temporary character, was inevitable for the old Vedic 
Sacrifices, and Sulva-Sütras-came into existence; and further develepments culminated into 
the Chalukyan and the Dravidian styles ot architecture; and there seems no reason to refer 
them all to post-Beddhistic times, The Pincaritras or the Bhagavat-chhatra works 
contain elaborate instructlons how to construct temples If therefore Pancaratras are 
pre-Buddhistic, temples are necessarily so. 
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tara, Krsna the Eighth, and Buddha the Ninth. The 
Buddha of the Buddhists is therefore to Brahmanic tra- 
ditions but au event of yesterday. Even if the two 
Buddhas were identical, the fact of Sri Rama ante- 
dating them by two Avataric epochs is past controversy. 
Hence the term Chaitya in the Ramayana is a place of 
sacrifice, of worship, and where memorials, such as 
stone or brick revetments, plinths, and sacred trees 
planted on the sacrificial spots, &c., were inaugurated. 
Having regard to the high state of civilisation in Sri 
Rama's time, and the magnificent descriptions of royal 
and other mansions found in the Ramayana, architec- 
tural science (5772०), must have been in a high state of 
perfection ; and Chaityas or Temples to Gods, or other 
monumental varieties to which the term CZaítya is ap- 
plicable, existed in pre- Buddhic ages. 


(2) It is not our present purpose to trace the existence of tem- 
ples in Vedic days, 2 as our discourse is confined to their 
Ramiyanic existence alone, and pre-Buddhistic Chaitya 
(or Caitya for JRAS Scheme) has for its radical Cin 
Cayane—to collect. In the Vedas, we have various 
Cavanas, or sacrifices, where stones or other building 
materials are grouped together or built, according to 
rules of mensuration, into various designs. Garuda- 
cavana is a sacrifice where a design like the 
Brahman-kite (Garuda) is made, whereon sacrificial 
libations are offered, Sam-cayana is aterm stillin use 
among the Brahmanas for the act of collecting the 
remnants of bones, etc., after cremation. From this 
practice the Buddhists appear to have adopted the word 
for any monumental structures raised over Buddha’s 
relics (for Buddha was burnt according to the Brahmanic 
custom). 


(3) Amarakosa (or Nàmaliügà "nu$àsana) is written by a Jain, 
and he enumerates the word Caitya along with synonymes 
meaning Temples, temporary or permanent, and other 
erections where holy men sheltered themselves :— 

Caityam Ayatanam tulye ° [II. 25.] 


f.e., Caitya and àyafana are words both meaning the same, 


(vis., a yajna-5à/a, a sacrificial and worshipping place). 
A Rot —————————————— n áí( Ra जान 


1 But the reader may refer to the word Cit. cita, and its various derivations and 
Senses, in the Veda. 
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So writes the Commentators. Also he gives the defini- 
tion: — 
Ciyate pigáná ' dina caityam. 
i.e., what is built of stone, etc., is a caitya. 


(4) The Sabda-kalpa-druma, under S. V. caityah and caityam, 
states that caifya means the sacrificial spot; next a 
Temple alone (devi "yatana-matram); and gives an 
instance from the Mahabharata [II. 3-12] :— 

‘Yatra yopa mani-mayah Cattyas' cå ‘pi hirapmayah.’ 
ie., where the sacrificial posts (y#pa) are made of gems, and 
plinths (८०४८७००) made of gold. 


Next, cattya means a Buddha, an image (bimba) and a 
marked tree (uddesa-vrksa). Again it means a celestial 
tree (deva-taru), a God's dwelling (devá ” yatana), &c. 


(5) Manu ix. 264, understands by the word, holy trees such as 
the sacred fig. (as'vattha). ° 
* Catus-pathis’ caitya-vrksith.’ 
(6) That Caityas were known before Buddha's time as pointed 
out in the Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. VII, 
P. 1001 (Conf. Alwis, Buddhism, pp. 22, 23). 


(7) In the Mahabharata, Aranya-parva : 12-38, we have :— 


Asinam caitya-madhye tvam 
DipyamAnam svatejasa 
Agamya Rsyas sarve 
YacantA 'bhayam Acyuta ! 


f.e., Arjuna addresses Krsna: ‘‘O Acyuta! finding Thee seated in 
the midst of the caztya (the holy hall or abode), all the Rsis came 
and asked of Thee protection." 


Having now disposed of the genesis and import of the term 
Caitya, and its pre-Buddhistic currency, we are now ready to dive 
into Ramayana ? for its references to Temples (or Image-worship in 
other words) inasmuch as there are no Brahman Temples without 
Holy Symbols of Divinity therein installed. Through the perceptible 


1 Cp. also ;—' Caitya-yüpa-£atàn kitah ° [M. Bh. I. 10913; and I. 9429) (टया will be 
found to be alternatively used for Cattya ; and Citi and Cayana are .synonymous in the pre- 
Buddhistic Brahimapas; ¢. g., Vaifvasrja-cit: (or cayanay|Tasttiriya-Brahmana iii'1a6-9); 
Caturhotra-cit [ad. iij 12-5]; Naciketa-cayana [ad. 111] SavitrAgni-cayana [üi*10]. 

? The Commentator of ParASara-Smrii on X1I-27, explains Caitya tree, as the tree in a 
smasdna or the burning ground, cif! meaning pyre or burning ground. The adoption by 
Buddhists of A eg to indicate structures over Boddha'e relics 18 thus understandable. The 
verse is ;— catt ya-verbsas citir yupaA. 

2 All the figures noted refers to the Telugu Edition of Ramáyana (with Commentaries) 
published in 1885, by Sarasvati Tiruvenkata" cárya. 
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symbol for purposes of concentration, to the imperceptible idea or 
spirit of God is the method of practical Vedantism. 


(1) When Sri-Rama returned to Ayodhya with his retinue, after 
his marriage with Sita, Janaka’s daughter, they all worshipped in 
the Temples of God :— 


* Devatá"yatanány Afu 
Sarvatah praty-apijayan.’ [1-77-13]. 


(2. Preparations were ordered to be made to coronate Sri-R&ma, 
among them being the stationing of the Brahmanas, ready with 
viands and dainties, coins and flower-wreaths to worship at the 
Temples and sacred squares (catlya) where generally the ficus 
religiosa is planted with a stone (&c.) plinth (or platform) built 
about :— 

* Devatá 'yatana caityesu 

Sanna-bhaksás sa-dakhinah 

upasthápayitavyAs syuh 

malya-yogyah prthak prthak. [II 5, 18—19 J. 


(3. When Sri-Rama was returning from his father's palace, 
after hearing a sermon from him (Da$aratha) on the art of Gov- 
erning, the people assembled in the palace, took leave of the king and 
returning home—glad of heart at hearing Rama's proposed installa- 
tion—worshipped the Gods :— 

t Te cá'pi paurá nrpater vacas tat’ 

Srutv4 tadi labhamiv-estam isu 

Narendram Amantrya grihani gatva 

Devan sam-Anarcur ati-prahrs’tah.’ [Il. 3, 49— 50]. 


(4) Dasaratha sends for his son $ri-Rama again, and reveals his 
intention to instal him early, as men's minds are unsteady, and 
Sri-Rama promising to obey the commands, visits his mother 
Kausalya, silently worshipping in the Shrine of Gcd, invoking 
blessings (i.e., Sri) (for Rama):— 

‘t Vag-yatim Devaid'gdare 
dadarsé "yAcatim Sriyam' [II, 4, 30]. 

(5) Sri-Rama saw his mother breath-restrained, praying to Puruga 

Janardana (2.e., Narayana or Maha-Visnu] :— 
* Pránà ' yamena Purusam 
dhyAyamana Janirdanam.’ [II 4°33] 


(6) Mother Kausalya blesses her son Sri-Rama, by saying that 
her penances made to the Lotus-eyed Purusa (4e. Narayana), has 
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borne fruit, inasmuch as the wealth of the Kingdom of Iksvaku was 
coming to him :— 


* A-mogham bata me ksintam 

Puruse Puskar-eksane 

Ye-yam Iksváku-rájyàá-srih 

putra tvim sams'rayisyati.’ [II. 4, 41.] 


(7) Dasratha having decided to instal Sri-Rama as King in 
Ayodhya enjoined on him certain holy observances to be strictly kept 
as preliminary to Coronation. Sri-Rama accordingly goes through 
ablutions, &c,, and with His consort presents himself at the Temple 
of Narayana, and in due ceremony pours oblations to that Great 
God in the blazing fire. Partaking himself the remnants of the 
offerings, seats himself on a bed of Kusa-grass, meditating on 
Narayana, and spends the night in the blessed abode of Visnu(.£.e., 
Narayana). Early in the morn next day, prayerful, he praises, 
and in humility lays his head low at the feet of Madhusüdana (2.¢., 
Narayana) :— 


‘ Saha-patnya visala’ksya 
Nārāyaņam upagamat 

pragrhya ४६353 patram 
haviso vidhivat tada 

Mahate Daivatayé "jyam 

juhava jvalite’nale 

Sesarica havisas tasya 

prasya’’ s’a4syA '' tmanah priyam 
dhyáyan Narayanam Devam 
svastirne kusa-samstare 
vagyatas saha Vaidehya 

bhütvà niyata-manasah 

srimaty àyatane Visnos 

si$ye naravarà " tmajah 

* * * * * 
tustáva pranata$ caiva 

Sirasa Madhusudanam, (II. 61'-7] 


(8) The whole city of Ayodbya was decorated for the celebration; 
and banners waved aloft from all mansions, &c., God's abodes and 
catlyas :— 

* Sitá'bhra-sikhará "bhesu 

Devata yatanesu, ca 
Catus-pathesu rathyásu 

Caityesv attalakessu ca [II.’ 6-11.] 
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(9) Mandara, the confidante abigail of Kaikeyi (second wife of 


Daaratha, and mother of Bharata), by chance going up the terrace, 
viewed the decorated city, in which, among other things, she saw the 


whitewashed portals of God's Temples :— 
E Sukle-Devagrha-dvaram ' HI 7-4]. 


(10). Instigated by Mandara, Kaikeyi, in order to secure the 
Kingdom of Kosala for her own son Bharata instead ot Sri-Ràma, 
the son of her co- wife Kausalya, works upon the weakness of her 
husband Dasáratha, and extracting a promise from him beforehand 
togrant her her wishes—not yet divulged—invokes all nature spirits, 
&c., to be witnesses, so that Dasáratha might not,—in the anguish of 
his heart at the sudden demand she was going to make for Sri 
Rama's deportation to the woods—retract from his pledge already 
slyly secured by her. Among the witnesses Kaikeyi calls upon are 
the household gods :— 


* Nis'icarani bhütáni 

Grhesu Grha-Devatah 

Yani cà anyani bhütáni 

Janiyur bhasitam tava.’ [II. 11-15]. 


(11). Sri Rama, as bid by his father DaSaratha, came to the pala- 
tial residence, prepared for coronation, but the stern fact- a result of 
events which had transpired in the interval—had to be revealed to 
him of his co-mother Kaikeyi’s resolves to see him off to the woods, 
&c., to which Sri-Rama without the least hesitation, bows, and pro- 
ceeds to his own mother Kausalya to take leave. He finds her 
engaged in Divine Worship, or Worship of Visnu :— 


‘ Kausalya ' pi tad’ devi 

RAtrim sthitva samahitá 

Prabháte tv akarot püjim 

Visnoh putra-hitaisini [II. 20-14]. 
* * * * * 


* Deva-kArya-nimittan ca, &c. [72.—17]. 
* * * * * 

Tarpayantim dadarsa 'dbhih 

Devatàm deva-varninim' [/d.— 19]. 


(12. Sri-Ràma gently broke the news of his ejection from the 
throne to his mother Kausalya, but he plunged her thereby into in- 
consolable grief, from which Sri-Ràma tries to raise her, by com- 
forting her about the duties which she should not neglect whatever 
tricks fates played with mortals. Amongst such duties he exhorts 
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her to be mindful of her husband-god, even to the detriment of god- 
worship ; (and never forget the gods) :— 


‘ Bhartus' s'us'rüsayA nari 

labhate Svargam uttamam 

Api ya nir-namaskárá 

Nivrtta Deva-pijanat 

S'us/rüsAm eva kurvita 

Bhartuh priya-hite rata 

Esa dharmah pura drsto 

Loke vedais'rutas smrtah 

Agni-karyesu ca sada 

Sumanobhis', ca Devatah'[II. 2426-28]. 


(13). Thus comforted by Sri-Rama, Kausalya resigns herself tq 
the inevitable, and admonishes her son to follow in the path of 
righteousness during his itinerancy, and blesses him by saying : ‘‘ Let 
those gods, &c., whom thou worshippest, protect thee in the wilder- 
ness," So blessing, Kausalya took flowers, &c., and worshipped :— 


‘ Yebhyah pranamase putra ! 

Caityesuvayatanesu ca 

Te ca tvam abhiraksan tu, 

Vane saha maharsibhih.' [II. 25-4]. 
* * 


* * * 
* Vedyas’ cáà'yatanáni ca 
Sthandilané vicitráni' [II. 2577] 
a * * * * 
‘ Iti mályais sura-ganan 
Gandhais' cá'pi yas'asvini 
Stutibhis cá 'nurapabhir 
Anarca "yata-locana.’ [II. 25. 26-27]. 


(14). Sri-Ràma returns from the royal mansion to his own 
quarters ; and his spouse Sita, who is blissfully yet unware of the 
intrigues conspiring to banish him to the forest, awaits gleefully his 
return after performing worship :— 


‘ Deva-karyam svayam krtva 
Krtajfiá hrsta-cetana 

Abhijit raja-<dharmanim 
Raja-putram pratiksate’ [II. 26°4]. 


(1g). After disclosing the unpleasant news of his exile to Sita, Sri- 
Rama sermons her as to how she should conduct herself during his 
absence, and amongst many things invites her particularly to do 
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God's worship, the first thing in the day, and do due homage to his 
father Das'aratha ;— 

‘ KAlyam utthaya Devanam 

Krtva pajam yatha-vidhi 

Vanditavyo Das'arathah 

Piti mama nares'varah' [II. 26°30.] 

(16), Sri Rama with his consort Siti proceeds to take final leave 
of Das'aratha before departure to the woods; and the populace 
plunged in grief over the threatened separation from their passion- 
ately-loved Rama, resolve to follow him, leaving all their belong- 
ings, —deserted of the gods,—to be enjoyed by the vile Kaikeyi, in 
solitary desolation :— 

‘t Rajasá 'bhyava-kirpáni 

Parityaktáni Datvatath 
æ * * * * 

Asmat-tyaktani ves'máni 

Kaikeyi pratipadyatam' [II. 33. 19-21]. 

(17). $ri-Ràma departed from Ayodhya, and Das'aratha disconso- 
late with grief, runs after Rama, but obliged to return, finds deso- 
lation perched on the city, and amongst other things finds all temple- 
doors closed :— 

‘ Sünya-catvara-ves'mám tim 
Samvriá" pana Devatam 
* * * * * 
vilapan pràávis'ad raja 
grham sürya ivá'inbudam.' [II. 42°23°24]. 

(18). $ri-Rama took his departure in the midst of an uproaring sea 
of the wails of the people, and goes past by many objects of his 
association, among which are the sacrificial spots with their posts 
(yüpa) and plinths (caitya)! :— 

‘ Akutas'-cit-bhayin ramyan 
Caitya-yapa-samavrtin 
* * * * * 
Rathena purusa-vyághrah 
Kosalan atyavartata.' [II. 5o. 8— 10]. 

(19). Sri-Ràma entering the lovely Citraküta, washed by the sweet 
liquid of the river Malyavati, had established sacrificial places, and 
temples for various deities :— 

‘ Vedi-sthala-vidhánàni 
Caitydny ayalanani ° ca’ [II. 56. 33.) 


* [tis clear from this passage, that cailya is a Brahmadic structure in the sacrificial 
area consecrated for the purpose, and later adopted by Buddhists for their sepulchral memo- 
rials of Buddha. 

?  Caitydni, temples for other divinities of the Hindu pantheon. 
Ayatandni , for Visnu.[Comm: 
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(20). Das’aratha died of grief leaving his kingdom kingless. The 
holy elders hold a solemn council and represent to their chief Vasis- 
tha the anarchical state of a country without a monarch, of which 
state, desertion by men of divine worship is an ingredient. 


* Nara jake janapade 
Málya-modaka-daksináh 
Devatá-bhyarcanárt hiya 
Kalpyante niyatair janaih ' [II. 67. 27]. 


(21). At the time calamities were happening in Ayodhyá, Bharata, 
the son of Kaikeyi and foster-brother of Sri, Rama, was absent in the 
home of his maternal grand-father Kekaya, the King. On account 
of the promise extorted by Kaikeyi from Das'aratha to raise her son 
Bharata to the throne of Ayodhya, exiling the rightful heir Rama, 
Bharata was sent for by the council headed by Vasistha. Bharata 
comes in post-haste, and as he approaches Ayodhya finds it enveloped 
in gloom and desolation, of which the emptiness of Temples and ab- 
sence of Divine worship and desertion by birds of Temples and 
Caityas are some cf the series of signs auguring something inauspi- 
cious, of which Bharata was advisedly kept unaware :— 


‘ Devá'gáràáni sSGnyini 
na cå" bhanti yathá-puram 
Devatá'rcáh praviddhdas,’ ca’ (II. 71, 40—41] 
* * * * * 


Devaté" Yafana-caityesu 
Dinah paksi-ganas tatha [I]. 71, 43]. 


(22). Bharata came and as the series of calamities which fell the 
house of Ayodhy& during his absence, were slowly disclosed to him, 
he swooned away on hearing the exile of $ri- Rama on his account,and 
whom he loved better than his self ; and forthwith started in search 
of Sri Rama, whom he meets at Citraküta. Sri Rima, as soon as the 
ecstacy of meetings and greetings permitted, inquired of Bharata it 
ali were well at Ayodhya, amongst which the upkeep and prosperity 
of Caityas (sacrificial spots) and Temples :— 

‘ Kac cit! Cétya-s’atair justah 
su-nivista-janákulah 
Deva-stkanaih prapábhis'ca 
tatakais' c-opas'obhitah ' [II. 100. 43] 


(23). Bharata, at the bidding of Sri-Rama, returns to Ayodhya to 
be regent for fourteen years. Many events transpire in the Dandaka- 


1 This word is explained as synonymous with Caitya, and hence derived from the old 
Brahmanic word (ctn,cayane, to collect, to construct, etc.) 
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forest, the chief of which is the abduction of Sita by Ravana, and 
search parties under the leadership of Sugriva, the ruler of Kiskindha 
sent after the Raksasa-thief (Ravana). Hanuman proceeds south- 
wards, crosses the ocean to Laüka (Ceylon ?) and searches for Sità 
in every possible nook and corner where she might be hid. Of 
these places, caityas form part, which are explained as structures 
erected at the crossings, under the tree-shades :— 
* Bhümi-grhains' caitya-grhin’ [V 12-14] 
* * * * * 
* Prikirantara rathyas’ ca 
vedikas' caitya-sam$rayah ' [V. 12-17.] 


(24) The scene next where Cattya occurs is when Ravana, the 
giant-king enters ASoka-park, where he has confined Sita, in all 
regal splendour to press on her his love-suit ; and when he is doing 
it, his fgure—as one striking fear and loathing—is described as re- 
sembling the Smasina-caitya, or the fear-inspiring pavilion or tree 
rlanted on cremation-ground :— 


t Smas'ána-caitya-pratimo 
bhüsito'pi bhayankarah' [V. 22-29.] 


‘25). Inthe meanwhile, Hanuman watched all the scene between 
Ravana and Sita, discovered himself to Sita as her husband Sri- 
Rama's messenger, created great confusion and dread in Lanka, 
returned to Sri-Ràma, delivering to him the joyful tidings of his Sità's 
discovery. Sri-Ràma with the help of the Kiskindhà chiefs throws 
a gigantic viaduct across the seas to reach Lanka from the penin- 
sula (of India), and crossing over with his vast army, sights Lanka 
perched on the Trikuta-hill, and his ramparted palace (Caztya),--- 
the jewel of Laüka—reaching the very skies. In this there is no 
reference to Temple, but the incident is hcre adduced in order to show 
how the term cai£ya is pre-Buddhistic and had quite other senses 
than the sepulchral mementoes which it came to mean with the Bud- 
dhists who succeeded the pre-Brahmanic civilisation ; and adduced 
here also to preserve a continuity of the story of Ramayana, in 
this research :— 


* Caityas sa riksas-endrasya 
babhüva pura-bhüsanam' [VI. 33. 24]. 


(26) Now comes the battle between Sri-Rama's and Ravina's 
hosts, and Indrajit, the son of Ravana, resorts among other things to 
methods, clandestine and magical, pertaining to the latter being 9 
21 
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great sacrifice to the goddess Nikumbhala, to whom temples (cattyas) 
are dedicated :- - 
t Caityam Nikumbhilam nama 
Yatra homam karisyati' [VI. 84. 13). 
* * * * 
* Nikumbhilam abhiyayau 
Caityam Ravana-palitam' [VI. 85. 38]. 

(27) Sri-Rama vanquishes finally the demon-hosts with 
their chief Ravana, recovers Sita, his Blessed wife, and on 
his return-jvurney to Ayodhya, covered with immortal glory, 
sends messengers in advance to apprise Bharata, his brother- 
regent, of his triumphal approach. Bharata is by himself with joy 
and commands his brother Satrughna to see the city decorated, &c., 
befitting the occasion ; and among the commands are the conduct of 
worship in due form to all Gods and in all Temples (Caity'as) :— 

* Daivatüni ca sarvanst 

Caityáni nagarasya ca 
sugandha-malyair vaditrair 
arcantu Sucayo narah’ [VI. 13072]. 


(28) Sri-Rima makes his triumphal entry into Ayodhya, and pre- 
parations on an imperial scale are made for the Coronation ceremony. 
In the presence of kings, chiefs, nobles, and people, Sri-Rama is 
crowned Emperor. All are dismissed with honors and presents 
becoming their statii ; but to Vibhisana, the devotee, (the surviving 
brother of Ravana),—on whom the Government of Lanka had already 
been conferred —is granted the Wealth of the Race of the Iksvakus, 
(vis., their God Bariganitha), obtaining which, Vibhisana departs 
for Lanka :— 

‘Labdhva Kula-dhanam raja 
Lankam prayad Vibhisanah [VI. 131°185], 


(29). Now we come to the Uttara-Ramayana story. Sri-Ràma, 
after the ceremonies of installation were all over, rose from his 
throne amidst the acclamations of feudatories and all subjects 
assembled for the solemn occasion, and wended his way to the 
Temple enshrining the Wealth of the Iksvaku race (Ze., Ràüga- 
natha—Nirayana), and there performed worship. (It was then 
Vibhisana is blessed with the Divine Gift (the Wealth) to convey 
to Lanka) :— 

५ Deva'garam jagAmá su" 
punyam /ksvdku-sevitam 
tatra devin pitrün viprán 
arcayitva yatha-vidhi’ [VII. 27-14.] 
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(30. $ri-Rama, when delivering over to Vibhigana the Holy and 
Precious Charge, enjoins him to worship the Lord of the Universe— 
Jagannatha, a name of Narayana—the God (Wealth) of the illustrious 
line of the Iksvakus; and the God, worshipped by all the celestials 
and divinities :— 

‘ Kifi cá 'nyad vaktum icchimi 

rAksas-endra | mahAmate ! 

üárádhaya Jagannátham 
Ik;váku-kula-Daivatam, 

arddhantyam anisam 

sarvair devais sa-Vásavaih' [VII. 108'31-32]. 


(31. Vibhisana accepted the gift, and making due obeisance 
to Sri-Rama, proclaimed Ràma's will to all his men, and took leave 
of $ri-Ràma :— 

tath-eti pratijagraha 
Rima-vikyam Vibhisanah' [VII. 108-32]. 


Jagannaiha means Lord of the Universe ; and Ranga-natha means 
the same ; Raiga meaning the Stage, z.e., the Stage of the Universe, 
and Natha meaning, the Lord thereof. That this identification is 
not a mere etymological one is borne out by what is clearly written 
out in the Padma-Purdna,—Sri-Rama granting to Vibhisana, Sri 
Ranga-Sayinam = Ranga-natha, to be worshipped by him as long as 
Sun and Moon endure—Ranganatha, who is the Wealth of the race 
of the Iksvakus :— 

‘ Yavat Candras' ca Süryas' ca 
yAvat tisthati medini 

tvad ramasva rajyasthah 

kale Mama Padam vraja 

ity uktva pradadau tasmai 
sva-vislesd-"sahispave 
Sri-Ranga-Sdyinam svá-'rcyam 
Lksvaku-kula-Daivatam 
Rangam vimánam Adaya 
Lankam prayad Vibhisanah'.! 

The Holy Shrine —the Sanctum Sanctorum—in which Narayana, 
in his lying posture on Sega,’ is enshrined, is also called Ranga, 
inasmuch as the shrine‘is in miniature the Symbol of the Universe. 


$ri-Ranga-Mahatmya, or the Holy narrative of S$ri-Raüga, narrates 
in detail how Narayana, the Eternal One God condescended to grant 


1 Embodied ia the Brahmdnda- purdna, (passin) 


* See Symbology in my book: The Lives of Saints. In his Primitive Constellations, Vol. I, 
. 44, R. Brown says :—“ The watery deep, tbe Okeanos of Homer.. surrounds the earth 
hit a coiled serpent (5. e., Sesa). 
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himself to Brahma, the demiurge, when prayed to on the shores ot 
the Milky Ocean (Ksir-abdhi); how Brahma vouchsafed him the 
Shrine, to Iksvaku, the patriarch of the pedigree in which Narayana 
is going to become incarnate as Sri-Ráma ; how Sri-Rima granted 
it to Vibhisana, and under what circumstances, the Shrine with Sri- 
Ranga-Nàtha, remained permanently at Sri Rangam, near Trichi- 
nopoly (Madras Presidency), This Mahatmya has been put in verse 
under the Title: ‘“ The Legend of Sri-Rangam " by G. A. Salisbury. 
A few extracts relevant to the theme here outlined, will, it is hoped. 
interest the readers of this article :-- 


[2 * * w * 


1. Now Brahma to the Milky Ocean goes: 
And, near the bosom of the main so white, 
With prayerful penance seeks more guiding light. 
Such labour, claims Sri-Nardyan’s special care, 
And soon to Brahma's side he doth repair 
In form disguised. Adoring Brahmi cries :— 
‘Oh Svamin ! grant that I may realise, 
In native form unveiled, thy presence bright, 
And with the happy vision bless my sight’ 


* * * * * 


A vigil long again, with penance deep, 

The holy Brahma doth devoted keep. 

And from the lonely shore the God descries. 
A Shrine, so glorious from the main arise ; 
Awhile he gazes on the wondrous sight, 
Amazed, his eyes are dazzled With its light ! 

‘ Tis Ranga's Shrine that onward to the shore 
The Azhvar Garuda now proudly bore.’ 


* * * * * 


In fair Ayodhya's realm [ksváku sate 
Upon his throne as lord, high potentate ; 
Before him princes, kings and nations bend, 
And fame and glory his bright reign attend. 
* * * * a 
But while around loud plaudits rent the air, 
The meditative sate, opprest with care. 
m = a * , how shall I 


Mount to yon world so fair, beyond the sky, 
Where Aagd's holy Shrine by Vraja's stream, 
With sacred beauty now doth brightly gleam. 


* * * 
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With penance rigid I the gods shall move, 

By penance I my filial duty prove ; 

The gods then heeding, shall the prize resign, 
And send below to mortals, Aazga's Sarine. 


* * * * * 


3. ‘Oh! Brahmi! have I (Vsinu) e'er to thee denied 
A boon? 'gainst Iksvaku must I now decide ? 
What if by his deep penance he obtains 
The holy Shrine, and thus, for mortals, gains 
Vaikuntha's joys, must gods the act resent ? 


* * * * क 


The words ambrosial raptured Brahma hears 
Then on Sri-Visnu’s v@han swift he bears 
The holy Shrine to Jksviku's lone retreat.’ 


* * * * * 


Between two limpid hills, a Temple fair 

Its Sacred Dome in Ayodh soon doth rear, 
With * mantapas’ and lofty * gopras ' bright, 
And fount and garden welcome to the sight. 
On day auspicious, chants with rites combine, 
As in that Fane is placed Sri-Ronga’s Shrine.’ 


* * . * * 


4. From Iksvüku's race great kings successive reign'd, 
Who from the gods, immortal honors gain'd ; 
And ‘ Yogas ' four their periods well nigh ran, 
When Dasaratha’s brilliant reign began. 
Long did he rule, belov'd and blest by all. 


* * * * * 
Among the crowd assembled there, we scan 
King Dharmavarma from South Hindustan, 
Sri-Naiga's Shrine he views with keen delight 
Its story while the Rsis there recite. 
* ` * e * * 
Dharmavarma ; “ From Vraja's bank did Rangas' Shrine descend ? 
For it with IksvAk did the gods contend ? 
Like him a penance rigid I will keep, 
Like him a great renown for zeal I'll keep.” 


* * LJ * * 


Ryis to ** Retrace thy steps, thy busy court regain, 


Dharmavarr.a : The boon thou seekest thou shalt sure obtain; 

Convey'd from Ayodh shall that Shrine so bright, 

Upon this smiling Isle (Srirahgam) ere Jong alight.” 
* * * a 


æ 
18 
2i x 
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God 7४५७७ to “In Ayodh soon as Dasaratha's son (Sri-RAma). 


Dharmavarma : Shall I appear, and Lanka's conquest won, 
Vibhis'na shall s7#-Ranga’s Shrine obtain 
From him the Shrine shall Chola's Sov'reign 


(Dharmavarma) gain. 
* * * * * 


5$. ‘Behold now, as forewarned, Srr-Rariga's Shrine 
Which Rama to Vibhisana did resign ! 
With it, this solemn charge was also given :— 


Rama to “ This Shrine for which the gods above had striv'n. 


Vibhtsane : Accept ; thus Rama Lanka's prince (Vibhisana) rewards, 
And may their richest gifts th'immortal gods 
On thee bestow ; with sacred rites above 
This idol, which to Ayodh Brahma bore ; 
The ‘ püjas' sanctioned must thou not forbear, 
But make Sri-Ranga’s honors thy great care." 


And then upon his head that Shrine so bright. 
Vibhis'na southwards bears ; by day and night. 
O'er Indian plain and stream, with zealous toil 
He journeys, bound for Lanka’s fruitful soil. 
But as he trod upon the lovely Isle (Srirahgam). 
That, woo'd by Kaveri, doth happy smile, 
Upon its shore he laid the sacred load, 

Where Rsis in surrounding groves abode. 


* * * * * 


And now to Ranga’s Isle he bids farewell, 
While grateful feelings fast his bosom swell ; 
Then lo ! he bends with reverent hands to lift 
The Shrine, beloved as Rama's parting gift. 


But lackaday ! the pilgrim quakes with fear, 
From him unbidden starts tear after tear ! 
The Shrine a fixture seems, it can't be moved, 
Abortive all Vibhis'na's efforts proved ? 

* * ^* * * 


6. God Ránga to ‘ Vibhisna ! Go thy way, these fears forsake, 
Vibhisana : Upon this Isle my fixed abode I make ! 


* * * * * 


The sovereign, too, great Dharmavarma blest, 

Of godly men would rank among the best. 

My good Vibhisna ! therefore here I stay 

To Laiüka's shore must then now wend thy way." 
* * * * * 
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J. Vibhtsana to “ Thus Ranga; and Vibhisna heaving sighs, 
Ranga : To him, with grief o'erflowing, thus replies :-- 
** When Ranga, father of the gods, resolves, 
All opposition, e'er so strong, dissolves ; 
Still grant that I may daily serve thee here, 
With ‘ püjas' deep may I this Shrine revere. 
* * * 


* * 
Then Ranga :—“ Pilgrim, all these fears forsake, 
And to thy Kingdom (Lanka) swift thyself betake ; 
From this my hallowed Shrine I thee shall bless,* 


And thee shall follow bliss and righteousness.” ’ 
* * * * * 


8. ' With kind farewells Vibhisna southward turns, 
As for his island home his bosom yearns ; 
And Dharmavarma on the holy Isle 


Great walls with * Gopras' builds in gorgeous style." 
* * + * * 


The extraordinary sanctity that attaches to Sri-Raigam even unto 
this day is on account of such hoary traditions as recounted above, 


In my article on the ‘Five Truths’ (Artha-Paticaka) in JRAS 
for July 1970, Five Hypostatic aspects for God are outlined, vis.:— 
para, Jyiha, vibhava, antaryámi and areca, Narayana is of para; 
Narayana, Jagan-Natha, or Ringa-Natha, at the Milky Ocean (Ks7rd- 
bdhi) is of vyūka; Sri-Rama or Narayana incarnate is of vibhava; and 
Sri Ranga in the shrine at Srirangam is of arcé; Narayana in the 
hearts’ of all beings being the antaryamin. Narayana’s external 
companion S'esa (or Time and Space), becomes Laksmana, the 
brother of Sri-Rama, according to the passage : 

‘ Ádi-devo Maha-bahuh 
Harir NArAyApah prabhuh 
Saksid RAmo Raghus'resthah 
S'eso Laksmana ucyate' [VI. 131. 113.] 
Lakshmana of Ramayana—vibhava—is the Sesa of para, is the San- 
karsana of vyůka [Mahabharata, and Viseu-Purana]?‘and Lakshmana 
of the Treta-Age is Ramanuja of the Kali-Age. 


For symbolism of Milky Ocean (the Nebulz) Ranga-natha, S’esa, etc., 
see my Introduction to the Lives of Dravida Saints, (passim). 
A. GOVINDA-CARYA SVAMIN, 
Veda-Grham, M.R.A.S., vc. 
Mysore (South India). 


1 Hence Sri-Rahga's recumbent figure, lying on Sega; in the S'rirangam Shrine is facing 
south towards Lahka. 
* [n Kisna'vatára (vióhava), S'esa. = Sahkarsanaz Balarama. 
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[12th December 1911, £.e., written on the Delhi Coronation Day 
(India) of King-Emperor George V and Queen Mary of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and read before the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, at Bombay, on 23rd September 1912.] 


A few elucidatory Notes. 


\. Ranga-nitha, 

Ranga means Theatre, ż.e., the Cosmic Theatre. Matha means 
Lord. Hence Ranga-natha means the Spirit of the Universe,or Univer- 
sal God—‘ the one only God ‘without a second. He is thus the 
Visvakarman, Varuna, &c., orthe Omnific Lord described in the cele- 
brated Vi$vakarma and Süktas in Rig-Veda, Tenth Mandala, Süktas 
$2 and 83. The meaning of Narayana or ‘He who broods over the 
waters’! of the Biblical Genesis [1-2], occurs in the 82nd Sükta, 

verses 5 and 6 :— 
Tum id garbham dadhra apo 
Tatra devah sam-apasvauti visce (5). 
Tam id garbham prathamam dadhra fo 
Yatra devih sam-agacchanta visve (6). 


This breathes, besides, pure monotheism inasmuch as these passages 
tell us that ali the numerous gods were conceived in Narayana (7.e., 
Ranganitha). The first of these gods, viz., the Masculine Brahma, 
the four-faced Demirge, is having his nativity at the navel (com- 
pared to a Lotus) of this Lord :— 

Ajasya nàbhav adhy ekam arpitam 
Yasmin visvani bhuvanani tasthuh (6). 

And this Lord Niirayana is the Personal God, who is not only ‘ our 
Father,’ but our Mother and Creator, &c., as well, as is seen from 
another verse in the same 82nd Hymn (Sükta), thus :— 

Yo na^ pita janita yo vidháta, etc. (4). 


B. (1) Ramd-Avatira. 

That this precedes Gautama Buddha is evident from the Dasaratha- 
Jataka, related by Buddha himself in the /a/a£as, Vol. IV. Cam- 
bridge University Tress, pp. 78 to 82. Buddha narrates the story of 
Rama, and in the erd identifies himself with that Rama as incarnate 
now in Buddha. 


(2) Vishnu-Purana, which is chiefly concerned with Krsna’vatara, the 
whole solar dynasty up to Rama is related in Amsa4, Chapter 4. In 
verse 14, Jambavan the great Bear Chieftain, refers to Rama. 


1 ‘Waters means primordial matter. Narayana has also an etymology connoting tke 
character of God as both ‘transcendent’ and ‘immanent.’ 
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(3) Bhargava- Rama. 


Bhargava-Rama or Para$u-Ràma is referred to in the Aitareya- 
Brahmana, the son of Jamadagni. Rama Mirgaveya is suspected 
rightly as Rama Bhargaveya, or Rama, the descendant of Bhrgu, see 
p- 487, Max Muller's Ancient Sanskrit Literature. Aitareya-Brahmana 
is an ancient work, whose date by modern historical scholars is at 
least 3000 B.C. Inthe Ramayana, Bhargava-Rama encounters Sri- 
Rama. Hence they are contemporaries.  Ràmá-vatàra therefore 
antedates at least the date of the Aitareya-Brahmana. 


(4) The words Tathagata in the Ramayana, and Mahamoha in Vish 
nu-Purana do not allude to Gautama-Buddha at all of the 6th Century 
B.C. The Buddhistic or Atheistic system is as old as the Vedas ; there 
were a continuous heirarchy also of its expounders according to Bud- 
dhism. The Vedinta-sitras themselves of Krsna-Dvaipayana-Vyasa 
rebut this system. The date of Vyasa itself cannot so far be certainly 
fixed—see Weber's History of Indian Literature (s. v. Vyasa). 


C. Temples. 


(1) Temples therefore, and Images referred to in the Ramayana are 
certainly therefore, pre-Buddhistic. 


(2) If Dravidian is pre-Aryan, and is chiefly found in the south of 
India in the Science of Architecture, the Dravidian Architecture is 
pre-Aryan, and therefore pre-Buddhistic forasmuch as Gautama 
Buddha and his predecessors as well (in all probability) belong to the 
Aryan race, 


(3) Devat&dhyaya-Brahmana is one of the Sama Veda Brihmanas. 
Also see ShadvimsA-Brihmana and Adbhuta-Brahmanas, all of 
which are acknowledged to be very old, and in which Images are 
mentioned as laughing, crying, singing, dancing, bursting, sweating, 
twinkling.” [See p. 210, A. A. Macdonells’ Sanskrit Literature.] 


D. The word Chaitya. 
Its radicals, citi is found in Vajasaneyi-Samhita xiii to xv, and 
cayana in ix to xviii. 
E. Matsya-Avatira, 
This is the most ancient Deluge. Avatāra, to be found narrated in 
the Ancient Work S'atapatha-Brahmana 1-8. 1.1 (Prapathaka 
VI,-3. 1.) 

२. सपरंदिव मन्वावतैतेऽय यदास्या युक्तानि यानानि प्रवतेन्ते देवतायतनानि 
कम्पन्ते देवतप्रातिमा हसन्ति रुदन्ति नृत्यन्ति स्फुटन्ति ख्विद्यन्त्युन्मीलन्ति प्रति प्रयान्ति ॥ 


ART. XXIV.—A marasimha and his Commentator 
Kshirasvamin. 


BY 
K. B. PATHAK AND K. G. OKA. 
( Contributed. ) 


Amarasimha's lexicon well-known to every Sanskrit student, is the 
oldest work of the kind now extant. 1015 of great interest to note 
that, though the production of a Buddhist, it has been universally 
accepted as.an authority by the Brahmans and the Jainas alike. 
The fact that it has been commented upon by Buddhists like Subhati- 
chandra, by Jainas like Asadharapandita and Nachirdja, and by 
Brahmans like Kshírasv&min, Mallinfthat and AppayyAdikshita 
testifies to its usefulness to every class of Sanskrit students. It is 
a well-known fact that translations of the Amarakosba into Chinese 
and Thibetan have been recently discovered. 


Many commentaries on the Amarakosha have been published, the 
most well-known ofthese being the one by Mahesvara and the other 
called Vyákhy&ásudh& by Bhanuji-Dikshita. But the oldest and 
most important commentary now extant is the one by Kshirasvamin. 
Its interest mainly lies in the fact that KshfrasvAamin quotes numer- 
ous authorities, sometimes without naming them, in support of his 
statements. The date of this commentator is now known. He 
quotes Bhoja and is quoted by Vardhamana in the Gazaratnamaho- 
dadhi, and therefore belongs to the second half of the eleventh 
century. He was a man of profound learning, proofs of his erudi- 
tion being found on every page. His works are: (1) नामपारायण or 
अमरकोषोद्घाटन; (2) क्षीरतराड्रिणी or धातुवृत्ति; (3) निपाताव्ययोपसर्गवृत्ति; (4) अमृततर- 
(ipft referred to in the Kshiratarangini ; (5) निघण्दुवृत्ति mentioned by 
Devar&ja in his Niruktanirvachana ; and (6) गणवृति referred to by 
Vardhamána in his Ganaratnamahodadhi. He appears to have been 
a native of Central India from his use of the words प्राच्य, प्रतीच्य, 
उदीच्य, &c. His attachment to Rájasekhara and to Sri Bhoja makes 
this view highly probable. His mention of many words as Desi, 


1 Mallinátha's Commentary is called Amarapadapárijatam. 
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which are really found in the Hindi and other Northern dialects, 
points to the same conclusion. Kshirasvamin was a devotee of 
Siva, as is obvious from the introductory verse and other indications 
in the commentary, and his name seemsto have been suggested 
by the god Kshiresvara Mah&deva at Kákupada near Kanoj. In 
his Commentary, on page 471, he enumerates all the well-known 
towns situated in Central India. This circumstance may also 
be taken as confirmatory of the view that he was not a native of 
Southern India, but belonged to Ceutral India. 


A list of authorities quoted by him is given below :— 


Lextcographical Authorities. 


1 Kátya 9 Abhidhánakára 
2 Muni 10 Abhidh&nasesha 
3 Bhfguri 11 Anekartha 

4 Målå and the M8&làkára 12 Sriharsha 

5 Nighantu (Vedic) 13 Durga 

6 S'A:vata 14 Bhoja 

7 Amaramala 15 Rudra 

8 Nâmamâlâ 

Commentators. 

1 Upådhyâya 4 Achâryåh 
Gauda 5 Náráyazah 
Bhoja 6 Tika 

Medical Authorities, 

I Susruta and Sausrut&h 6 Indu 

2 Vaidy&h (chiefly Charaka) 7 Chandranandana 
Dhanvantari and his 8 Dh&tuvidah 

Nighaztu (medical) 
4 Vahata or V&gbha/a 9 Nimih 
5 Chandra 10 Haramekhalam. 


Kesava in his Kalpadruma enumerates the Koshakaras thus :— 


कात्यवाचस्पतिव्याडिभागुय॑मरमड़(ख)ला:ः | साहसाङ्कमहेशादा विजयन्ते जिनान्तिमाः ॥ 
If the order, in which Kesava enumerates the names, may be taken 
as chronological, K&tya necessarily stands as foremost in time, He 
is cited with great respect and so often by Kshírasv&min as to 


1 This and other references that follow are to Mr. K. G. Oka's Edition of Amarakosha 
with Kshfrasvamin’s Commentary. 
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suggest his priority to Amarasimha. We are told that the year 
begins with Hemanta :-हे मन्ताद्धि वत्सरस्यारम्भः, and Kshirasv&min cites 
Katya as his authority thus : 


आदाय मार्गशीषाँच हो at मासावृतुः स्मृतः। (p.22) 


From this it would appear that K&tya is older than Amarasimha. 
The same remark may be made as regards Muni who may probably 
be identified with VyAdi. The third in the list is Bháguri, as to 
whose priority to Amarasimha, KshirasvAmin thus remarks on p. 70:— 


बृहती तु निदिग्धिकेति भागुरिवाक्याद्‌ ग्रन्थकृदू श्रान्तः | 


On page 148 we meet with the remark of Kshirasv&min that Mal&k@ra 
was led astray by mistaking सर for 3m in Bháguri's statement :— 
एतच्च TH शरम्‌ and that this author, îe., Amarasimha, was in his turn 
misled by the latter. Itis thus clear that in the opinion of Kshiras- 
vamin, Bháguri and the M&l&k&ra preceded Amarasimha. It may 
be pointed out here that the author of the M4la is not only frequently 
quoted as an authority, but is sometimes adversely criticized by 
Kshirasvámin. 


S'Asvata, as it contains Anek&rtha Samuchchaya only, is an incom- 
plete work though frequently quoted by Kshírasv&min. It is never- 
theless much fuller than Amarasimha's Nánárthavarga, though in 
some places both agree word for word, e.g. अनु and अनुबन्ध. On these 
grounds the S'Asvata may be regarded as a later work than the 
Amarakosha. According to the last verse in Prof. Zachariae's 
edition :.— 


महाबलेन कविना वराहेण च धीमता । सह सम्यकू परामृइय निर्मितोयं SUD: ॥ 


it was composed in consultation with Var&ha who may be identified 
with VarAliamihira. On page 118 Amarasimha says that आतिथ्यः 


means अतिथ्यर्थ, while Katya and Mal& say that आतिथ्यः means अतिथि. 
Kshirasv&min adds that :— mata एवोभयमाह ‘for this very reason 


S'Asvata gives both the meanings.’ This constitutes a further proof 
of S'ásvata's posteriority to Amarasimha. 


The next authority quoted by Kshírasv&min is Durga who to- 
gether with Bhoja are his latest authorities. The Vedic Nighantu is 
twice quoted. The Amaram4l& is thrice quoted though we know 
nothing as to its age and authorship. The NAmamald is thrice or four 
times quoted. Some quotations appear on pp. 72, 75 and 169 which 
are ascribed to Rudra by BhAnuji Dikshita. 
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Among the commentators on Amarakosha, who preceded Kshíras- 
v&min, are Up&dhyáya, Gauda and Bhoja. According to Radh&k&nta, 
Upadhyfya is Achyutop&dhyáya whose Commentary on Amarakosha 
is called Vy&khy&-pradipa. Gauda was another commentator on 
Amarakosha before Kshírasv&min. Both these commentators are 


quoted and criticized. The third is Bhoja about whose commentary 


we know nothing. Nor do we know anything about the commentators 
Acháry&h, Nárf&yazah, &c. 


Medical Authorities. 


Since Kshirasvamin refers by name to Susruta thus :--प्रश्रतस्त्वाह 
(p. 80), पवनेष्टोपीति erga: (p. 64), it may be inferred that the frequent 
reference to वैद्या: may be intended generally for Charaka, The next 
medical authority after Charaka and Susruta is Dhanvantari who in 
the opinion of Kshirasv&min is older than Amarasimha :— बालपत्रो 

यवासः खदिरश्नेति AY धन्वन्तरिपाठमदृष्ट्वा बालपुत्रश्रान्त्या प्रन्थकृद्ालतनयमाह (p. 62). 
डर्थे-उपचित्रा दन्ती पृञ्जिपर्णी चेति। अन्न दन्त्यां द्रवन्तीभ्रान्त्या ग्रन्थकृदुपाचित्रा माह (9. 69). 
पृष्करमले त्रीणि नामानि | पञ्चपत्रामिति ग्रन्थकृद्‌ श्रान्तः | पञ्चवर्णेति लिपिश्रान्त्या पद्मपपणैमिति 
बुद्धवान्‌ | यदाह- मूलं पुष्करमूलं च पौष्करं पुष्कराह्ृयम्‌ । काइमीरं पुष्करजटा धीरं तत्पद्म- 
वर्णकम्‌( धन्वन्तरिः ) (p. 79). शीतलवातक इत्येका संज्ञा यद्धन्वन्तरिः शणपर्णी शीतलवातक 
इत्याह | Amarasimha considers शीतलवातक as a compound and treats 
धातक and शीतल as separate terms for शणपर्णी (p. 8०). 


From these and other similar remarks it is obvious that Dhanvantari, 
whose work is known as Nighaztu, must have preceded Amarasimha 
by a long interval. V&hata or Vagbhata, who was a Buddhist, 
is thrice or four times referred to in this Commentary. His reference 
to the S'aka kings being very fond of onions enables usto assign him 
to the second or third century A. D. 

ल्जुनानन्तरं वायोः पलाण्डुः परमौषधम्‌ । साक्षादिव स्थितं यत्न शकाधिपतिजीवितम्‌ ॥ 

यस्योपयोतैन शकाडूनानां लावण्यसारादिव निर्मितानाम्‌ | 

कपोलकान्त्या विजितः शशाङ्को रसातलं गच्छति निविदेव ॥(' अष्टांगसंप्रह उत्तरस्थान 49). 


Other medical writers Chandra, Indu and Chandranandana are 
very frequently quoted, especially in his comments on the वनौषधिवरगे, by 
Kshirasvamin. But nothing is known about their works. A गणनिघण्दु 
by Chandranandana is mentioned in a list of writers of medical 
Nighantus. Two or three references to Nimi show him to have been 
a medical writer about whom nothing definite is known. Nor do we 


1 This interesting reference to the S'ake kings has been kindly supplied by Dr. G. K, Garde 
ot Poona. 
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know anything about the हरमेखलतन्त्र, an ancient medical treatise 


mentioned on page 71. धातुविदः mentioned on page 1 56 may, for aught 
we know, be medical authors. 


Grammarians. 


प्राच्याः, प्रतीच्याः and उदीच्याः are referred to here and there in this com- 
mentary. Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali are of course frequently 
referred to. The grammarian Chandragomin is cited nearly nine 
or ten times. Not only does KshirasvAmin quote K&siká but repro- 
duces even its mistakes (see Comment. on सहायता and भग pp. 188 and 
192). Lastly, the grammarian Bhoja is also quoted with great res- 
pect as श्रीभोज. 


Philosophical Authors. 


The Dharmasütras of Gautama are quoted on pp. 28 and 114. 
Jaimini's Pürva-Mimáns&-Sütra is quoted on p.28. Sankhya-s&stra 
is referred to on page 25, while Sankhya-kArika is quoted on page 
217. We find mention of the Vaiseshika doctrine on page 25. Yoga- 
sAstra and its Sütras are cited on pp. 15, 119 and 191. The great 
MimaAnsa-writer Kumfrila-bha/£a is quoted on pp. 28, 1€6 and 207. 
The seven principles recognised by the Jainas are mentioned on page 
187 ; while Buddhism and its principles are mentioned on pp. 25 
And 203. 


Other authors and works quoted by KshirasvAmin in his com- 
mentary are too numerous to mention here, They are given in Mr. 
K. G. Oka's Edition, Appendix I. 


The age of Amarasimha. 
In the Kálavarga, page 23, Amarasimha says :— 
À शि माघादिमासौ स्यादृतुस्तेरयनं Afr: । 


Upon this Kshírasv&min remarks thus :— माघायुपक् मस्ततोयनारम्भात्‌ । It 
15 obvious from this statement that in the days when Amarasimha 
lived or shortly before his time, the sun’s course to the North must 
have commenced in the month of M&gha. Similarly the other 
remark of Kshírasv&min :—हैमन्ताद्धि वत्सरस्यारम्भः may be taken as con- 
firmatory of the same view. From this it may be inferred that Ama- 
rasimha must have flourished 15 or 16 hundred years ago. Another 
clue to his age is found in the fact that he, though a Buddhist, 
follows the Pázinian system of grammar. The line :— 


शालार्थापि परा राजामनुष्याथादराजकात्‌ (p. 236) 
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is a rendering of P&zini's well-known Sütra सभाराजामनुष्यपूवी and not of 
Chandra's simpler and more intelligible Stra ईश्वराथोदराजञःसभा. A justifi- 
able inference from this and many other Sütras is that Chandra's 
grammar was not before Amarasimha when he wrote his work. In 
this connection itis interesting to note the well-known line current 


amongst the orthodox Pandits :- अमरसिहो हि पापीयान्‌ सर्व भाष्यमचूचुरत्‌ | 
Kshirasvàmin commenting on the word आप्य says :— 
आघ्यं तु लक्ष्यात | अत एव- आयं वेति चान्द्रं सूत्रम्‌ (P. 40). 
On page 161, while explaining मन्द, Kshírasv&min says :— 
मन्दते स्वपितीव मन्दः। अत एव मदि जाड्य इति चान्द्रो धातुः। 


On page 157 the commentary has :— शात्ास्योणौ sra, गृहस्थूणवत्छीबे | 
But here KshirasvAmin does not cite Chandra's Ling&nusasana which 
says :-शज्ञोर्ण कारणे करम्‌। From theseit may beinferredthat Amarasimha 
preceded Chandragomin. Since Chandragomin, from whom the 
grammarian Vasurfta (a. D. 480) is said to have learnt grammar 
directly, belongs to the fifth century a. D., Amarasimha may be 
assigned to the fourth century a. p. 


A correct explanation of the word अ is found in Susruta, Charaka 


and even in V&gbha/a. But Amarasimha attaches to the word a 
wrong meaning. (See Dr. Hoernle’s Osteology p. 166.) This fact 
may indicate that Amarasimha was posterior to Vágbha/a. 


In passing it may be remarked that Amarsimha, though a Bud- 
dhist, had strong leanings towards Sankhya philosophy as is evident 
from the use of the words :— 


कषेत्रज्ञ आत्मा पुरुषः प्रधानं प्रकृतिः (arg | (See p. 24 and Com. thereon). 


This philosophy of Kapila was revised by Z7svarakrishra or Vin- 
dhyav&sin, the rival of Buddhamitra and his pupil Vasubandhu (a.p. 
480). Amarasimha says :— 


अन्तराभवसत्त्वेश्वे गन्धर्वो दिव्यगायने (p.207) 


' अन्तराभवसत्त्व (2. ८. अन्तरा मरणजन्मनोमेध्ये भव सत्त्वं यातनाइारीरं ) is one of 
the senses of the word गन्धर्वै’. Kumárila-bha/fa in his S'lokav&rttika 
says :— 


अन्तराभवेदेहस्तु नेष्यते विन्ध्यवासिना | तदस्तित्वे प्रमाणं हि न किचिदवगम्यते ॥ 


The theory of the existence of अन्तराभवेदेह is rejected by VindhyavAsin. 
This shows that Amarasimha was not acquainted with the revised 
notions of Sánkhya philosophy as propounded by Jsvarakrishna. 
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This circumstance again strengthens the probability that Amara- 
simha lived prior to Zsvarkrishza, that is, in the 4th century A. D. 


Amarakosha was translated into Chinese by Guzar&ta of Ujjayini 
in the sixth century (see Max Muller's India : What can it teach 
us? 1st Ed. p.328). Inthe KAvyAdarsa of Dandin who flourished 
in the latter half of the 7th century (See Indian Antiquary Oct. 1912, 
P. 232) we meet with words indicative of ‘likeness’ thus :— 


इववद्रायथाशन्दाः समाननिभसंनिभाः | तुल्यसंकाशनीकाश प्रकाञ्प्रतिरूपकाः । 
सदृक्‍्सदृद्रासंवादिसजातीयानुवादिनः | सलक्षणसद्क्षाभसपक्षोपमितोपमाः i 


These words or many of them appear to have been suggested to 
Mardin from the following lines in the Amarakosha— 
aai यथा तेथेवैवं साम्ये (p. 288). 
WATS: समस्तुल्यः सदृक्षः ATA: सदृक्‌ | 
साधारणः समानध स्युरुत्तरपदे त्वमी । निभसंकाानीकाइाप्रतीकाशोपमादयः । (P. 164). 


Dr. Bhandarkar has found the words तन्त्रं प्रधाने सिद्धान्ते (0. 215) 
of Amarasimha quoted in the K&sik&vivarazapanjika of Jinedrabud- 
dhi who flourished in the beginning of the 8th century*. A reference 
to Amarakoshais also found in the Amoghavritti written in Saka 789. 


*Vide Journal Bom. R.A. S. for October 1912. 
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ART. XXV.—Year-measurements in Ancient Times. 
BY 


V. VENKATACHELLAM IYER. 
(Contributed. ) 


From J. F. Hewitt's “History and Chronology of the Myth-making 
age." 

Primitive man had his articles of faith and his dogmas though 
he was not a trained theologian. He drew much of his inspiration 
from the sky. When he started star-gazing, he managed to make 
* the lesser lights that rule the night' subserve the purpose of a chro- 
nometer. This was not all. The constellations provided him not 
only with signs for time-measurement, but also with the funda- 
mentals of his religion and mythology. In the richness of his imagi- 
nation, he endowed every heavenly body that entered into his calcula- 
tions with an animate existence, with human aspirations and human 
weaknesses. The familiar motions of these bodies and the regulari- 
ty of their cyclical movements, suggested to his poetic fancy a cen- 
tralised authority controlling the service of agencies, subordinated 
in some gradation of precedence. 


The constellations were made the Dramatis Personz of an exten- 
sive organisation of poetic fiction, the constant theme of which, in 
spite of an endless variety of forms, was the story of the year-mea- 
surement and the revolution cf the seasons. 


These star-leaders were sexed and unsexed as suited the ideas ot 
the age or the exigencies of the invention. Combats, duels, and 
wars were waged among them as among the sons of the earth. 
Offences againstsocial morality and purity were rife among these 
luminaries of the higher sphere quite as much as among their com- 
peers on this planet. 


Mr. J. F. Hewitt, who retired from the Indian Civil Service several 
years ago, was, I believe, one of the old Haileybury men. He 
was a profound scholar and found leisure, in the intervals of work 
consequent on his incumbency of high and exacting administrative 
offices, to pursue his favourite studies of the antiquities of primitive 
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races, and in particular of the ancient peoples of India. He address- 
ed himself to a serious study of primitive ideas of time-measurement 
and discovered that much of the fantastic mythology of ancient in- 
vention was traceable toa free use of allegory, of simile and of meta- 
phor, in which astronomical material had been made the ground- 
work of skilful poetic manipulation. 


Every attempt to rationalise the myths of antiquity should be 
welcomed, in particular of India; where the notions of remote 
antiquity are allowed to dominate the current religious thought of 
living generations. 


Mr. Hewitt’s elaborate study was published as ‘ The History and 
Chronology of the Myth-making age,'in 19or. The work is one that 
ought to be widely read, especially in India ; but, I fear, it has attract- 
ed considerably less attention than its merit deserves. 


I do not know whether this is due to the dryness of the subject or, 
it I may venture to say se, to the manner in whichit is presented, 
orto both. Anattempt to keep in touch with the outline of the 
thesis and the main current of the author's thought is calculated to 
tax severely the patience of the student. 


I wish to be pardoned, therefore, for attempting something like an 
analysis of the results of Hewitt's study. I am not sure that I have 
understood the author correctly in every respect. The following ana- 
lysis is therefore given, subject to correction, with an expression of 
regret that it has nct occurred to some onc better informed and bet- 
ter qualified to essay the attempt. 


The author. has furnished the clue for the explanation of several 
myths, Vedic and Puranic, that otherwise defy ordinary attempts at 
rationalisation. 


It is not required that the reader should pin his faith to every 
idea of the learned author ; but, the general outline of his theory 
and the processes of reasoning on which he has based the same must 
commend themselves as acceptable to every reader. 


It should be possible, even if the suggested explanations, as to 
what are believed to be historic facts and what are admittedly mat- 
ters of myth, should not be regarded as conclusive, to accept the 
author's historic resume of the evolution of year-measurements with 
some degree of assurance as to their accuracy. 


The author relies for much of his proof on the Vedas and the 
Brahmanas, which suggests a solid foundation for the reasoning 
that has been developed. 
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Astronomical myths are more transparent inthe Vedas and the 
Brahmanas than in the Puranas, among which last, the Mahabha- 
rata should also be reckoned. In these works of less remote anti- 
quity, methodised attempts had been made to invest the fables with 
arealism that has endowed them with so much of the semblance of 
history as to lead the uninformed reader to mistake it for the 
reality. 


I am aware that the present summary leaves much to be desired. 
But I make no further apology for offering it than this that I am im- 
pressed that the subject is of such importance and the general con- 
clusions of such value as to make it desirable that the matter should 
be placed before the reader, even though it should be in its present 
form and no better. 


The reader will be so good as to attribute any errors he may find 
to the present writer and notto the author of '' The History and 
Chronology of the Myth-making age. 


An attempt has been made to retain the language of the author 
wherever desirable. 


THE PLEIADES-YEAR. 


At one time in the Dravidian South, the year began when the 
Pleiades first set after the Sun, which took place on or about the first 
day of November. This was chosen by these people as their new- 
year's day because it marked the beginning of Syring in that region 
of the Equator. 


It was the age of the worship of the Pole-star. The earth was 
believed to be a stationary oval plain, resting on the mud of the 
southern ocean, whence the mother-tree of the universe was born 
from the seed brought by the rain-cloud-bird. The heavenly bodies 
revolved in circles round the Pole. 


There was no star visible at the South-Pole. That part of the 
globe was believed to be a dark abyss of waters, presided over by the 
unseen South-Pole goddess, the awful and mysterious mother of 
living things. She was the mother-goddess of the southern mud, the 
Phoenician Thith (The Sanskrit Diti. ) « She was the goddess 
of the universal mother-tree also. (She is the Atirathresi and Kala- 
ratri of the ‘thousand names.’ ) 
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It was otherwise at the North-Pole. The presiding star was there 
visible. It was, therefore, the object of universal worship. 


The cosmic mother-tree had its roots, deep in the mud ofthe southern 
ocean. It grew through the strata of this earth and shot up to the 
sky, where its topmost branches were lost in the expanse of the highest 
heavens. 


The stars by a metaphor were the flowers of this tree, and the 
Pole-star crowned the top of this tree. 


The rain-cloud was likened to a bird and this bird had its home in 
the Pole-star. This star, was the creator of the universe. He was 
Prajapati प्रजापतिः - The starry host, the Moon and the Sun, 


the latter regarded as a day-star, revolved day after day round this 
luminary. These revolutions were caused by the seasonal monsoon- 
winds set in motion by the black rain-cloud. 


Agastya, the star Canopus, is the brightest of the stars near the 
pole of the southern hemisphere. He was looked on as the king of 
the Antarctic Polar space. He was believed to lead the Pleiades, 
their queen Aldebaran (रोहिणी) and the rest of the host round 
the Pole. 


By another metaphor, Agastya runs away with this queen of the 
Pleiades and courses with her round the Pole. Agastya means the 
leader of the choir (heavenly). 


It was, however, the time-measuring winds of early astronomy, the 
South-West and North-East monsoons which bring the rains, that drove 
Agastya and the Pleiades with their attendant stars round the Pole 
and distributed the seasonal rains over the Indian-Ocean-regions. 


And in this daily and annual circuit, the Pleiades set before the Sun, 
during the six months from the 150 of May till the 31st of October 
and began on the 1st of' November to set for the next six months 
after the Sun. They continued to set after the Sun at more distant 
intervals each evening, till, in April, their setting was no longer seen 
at night. They re-appeared again as evening stars in May, when 
they set before the Sun ; and this they continued to do till October. 


This year thus measured was not reckoned by months, for months 
were as yet unknown. The reckoning was by weeks of five nights 
and days. This number, five, as a unit of measurement, was suggested 
by the number of the fingers of the (creating) hand. As the reckoning 
was by setting and not rising star-signs, the day was computed from 
night to night. This method of measurement was started: in the 
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infancy of astronomical knowledge. It was based on the notion that 
the setting, rising and culmination of the stars, the Sun and the 


Moon proved that they described a daily circle in the heavens round 
the Pole. 


The Pole-star was watched in India from about 21,000 B.C., when 
it was first a star in Kepheus ; and a record of the changing Pole-stars 
must have been kept by the nations round the Indian Ocean as also 
in Egypt and Arabia. 


The first day of the Pleiades-year began at sunset at 6 P.M. 


The year was one of 72 weeks, of 360 days, and of two seasons or 
periods :—36 weeks from November to April and 36 from May to end of 
October. This was the year of the earliest Indian village-settlements 
and was in use in other parts of the world also. 


It was observed in Southern and Western India, and is still used 
by the majority in the Southern hemisphere and by the traders in 
Western India (the Guzeratis), who close their books on the 26th of 
October and begin their year with the full-moon of Kartik (October- 
November). 


This was once the official year throughout South-Western Asia and 
Europe. The Mandaeans of Mesopotamia worship the Pole-star. In 
the early ages their n2w-year’s day fell in October-November. 


In Ireland this year passed as the year of the Brau or the raven. 


The raven in South-Indian metaphor was the raven-star Canopus. 
He appears in his raven-form in the Rig-Veda, 11-43,1-2, where the 
holy raven ‘ Shakuni ' is said to sing in the divine metres, which by 
the varying number of the syllables indicate the successive changes 
in the measurement of the ritualistic time. 


The existence of the Pleiades-year is recognised in the Hindu 
system of months. For, the name of the month Visakha (April-May), 
which is the mid-month of the Pleiades-year means the month of two 
branches, thus recording the original bifurcation of the year in the 
middle of this month. 


The Brihati measure of Vedic poetry is a metrical mnemonic of this 
year. It consists of 36 syllables, symbolical of the 36 five-days-weeks 
of each half of the Pleiades-year. 


The year began with a three-days-feast to the dead, which has 
survived in Christian England in All-Hallow-Eve, All-Saint’s and 
All-Soul’s days. 
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In Dravidian South, the year started with the election of the village- 
officers, a custom which is still in evidence in the English practice of 
the election of aldermen and mayors on the 1st of November. 


This original three-days-feast of the first fruits, inaugurating the 
November-year survived in the Greek Thesmophoria. It was a 
festival of the Southern races, who reckoned by the Pleiades-year. 
This feast was followed by the Chalkeia on the rst of November, 
dedicatec to Athene, the tree-mother, and Hephaistos, the rain-wand- 
god. 


Between the Thesmophoria and Chalkeia, the village-feast of the 
Apaturia was held, at which the Phratria or village brotherhood met 
to elect officers for the ensuing year. 


At this feast, the village-fires in each household were lighted from 
the central fire of the village, kindled on the hearth dedicated to 
Hestia. Sothat, the Greek festivals of October-November are sur- 
vivals of the new-year's feast of the Southern Pleiades-year, begin. 
ning on the rst of November with a feast of three days to the dead, 
and also with a feast of first-fruits reproduced in the Thesmophoria. 
Itis the seed-husk buried with the enclosed seed that becomes the 
May-queen of the next year, the maiden-mother, adored throughout 
Europe in the dances round the May-pole which only reproduce the 
revolution of the stars round the Pole. 


The annual victory of the summer-sun was, in the reckoning of the 
Pleiades-year, represented by the return to the upper world of the 
May-queen, who had been buried in the underworld-abyss of the 
Southern Sun during the winter-months. 


II. 
THE SOLSTITIAL YEAR. 


Besides the Pleiades-year, there was another in vogue in ancient 
India. It was introduced by the Munda immigrants from the North- 
East, s.e., from the mountains of South-West China. 


It was a very cold and rainy region. To them the Sun was kindly 
asamother. He rendered their country fit for cultivation. This 
gave rise toa new reckoning by the solstitial year. 


The measurement of time by months was not yet understood. So 
that in this year also as in the Pleiades-year, the reckoning was still 
by the weeks. These were of five days or rather nights each. 


The five-days-week was widely diffused through the world. It is 
on these two years that all national reckonings of annual time in 
India, South-Western Asia and Europe were based. 
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The Srinjayas of the Rig-Veda reckoned by this week. The five- 
days-week survives in the five Agnis or parent fire-germs of which 
the names are recorded in the Zend-Avesta and the Atharva-Veda. 


Thus there were two primitive year-calculations of two seasons of 
six months each. But this idea of dividing the year into two six- 
monthly periods did not come very easy to primitive man. His idea 
was of two seasons, the productive and the unproductive. 


This was measured in one of the year-calculations by the setting 
of the Pleiades after or before the Sun; and in the other by the 
position of the solstitial Sun at mid-winter and mid-summer. 


These two years were years of 72 or, by exception, of 73 weeks 
each. 

Osiris, the year-god of Egypt, was slain by Set and his 72 assist- 
ants. This shows that in Egypt the original computation was by 72 
weeks and that the addition of a supplementary week was a later 
idea. 

Orion goes in 72 ships to seek his bride Bridget. 

The idea of 72 weeks survived in the symbolism of the Kushti or 
the sacred cord of the Parsi fire-worshippers. It is formed of 6 
strands, indicating the 6 seasons of the orthodox Zend year ; each of 
these strands is made of 12 threads or 72 in all. 

It is also worthy of note that the Yasna of the Zend-Avesta is di- 
vided into 72 chapters, as also the great astronomical work of the 
ancient Babylonians called the ‘‘ Illuminations of Bel.” 


The sacred number 72 is preserved in the magic square of 16 
minor squares, looked on as the most sacred for witchcraft. 
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In (115 year’s history, the Sun and stars were represented by 
metaphor as flying year-birds. Jn Indian legend the fun-bird is re- 
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presented by the Garutman and Agastya is the raven-star. So that, 
in this period of bird-idea, the year's course of the Sun-bird aná the 
raven-star Canopus was measured by two periods of 36 weeks each. 


The number 36 ofthe weeks was therefore a sacred number and 
the one most used in Hindu ritual. It numbered the syllables of the 
Brihati metre dedicated to the Pole-star-god, Brihaspati, and repre- 
sented the circuit of the year-sun-bird round the Pole. The Brihati 
metre, in its twofold division, of the Brihatsaman and the Rathan- 
tara-Saman, embraces the entirety of the Sun's course of the sacrifi- 
cial year. These Samans have to be chanted at the consecration of 
the later brick-built Sun-bird-altar of the Agnichayana sacrifice. 
The altar was shaped and designed in the form of an eagle. The 
first portion, the Brihat-Saman was recited at the left or north-wing 
of the Sun-bird (altar) ; and the second, the Rathantara-Saman, or 
as the name implies, that of the tuning of the chariot, was sung at 
the right or south-wing of the Sun-bird, starting on his southern jour- 
ney, The meaning of this measurement by the two forms of the Bri- 
hati metre was present to the minds of the priests who were the 
authors of the ritual. For, we are told in the Satapatha Brahmana 
that the sacrifice was the year or the year was the sacrifice and that 
the year amounts to a Brihati. 


The 36 weeks were also, by a figure of speech, the 36 steps of 
Vishnu. They appear assuch in the arrangement of the ground 
consecrated for the Soma sacrifice. This sacred ground represented 
in epitome the whole earth. 116 priest, in measuring it, is directed 
to make it 36 steps long from East to West. 


This original Brihati measurement of Vishnu's 35 steps represented 
a year beginning at the winter-solstice, with the setting in the South- 
West of the Brihati-Sun, supposed to go round the Pole as a star in 
an annual course of 72 weeks and a half-yearly course of 36. 


The two Bridgets of Irish legend (the Sanskrit Brihatis) were the 
daughters ofthe Pole-star (Daksha in Sanskrit.) The first Bridget 
represented the Sun starting from South to North at the winter- 
solstice and the second, the Northern Sun of the summer-solstice, re- 
turning to its winter-home in the South. 


The astronomical fable of thetwo dogs points unmistakably to 
the solstitial-year. The milky way is the bridge of the gods, neath 
which flows the Sun-stream. The Sun in his celestial journey was 
supposed to cross the heavens by this bridge. This crossing-place 
is guarded at the two extremities by two dogs. These two dogs 
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are the spotted one, the star Sirius, and the yellow one, named 
Procyon. This pair, in Sanskrit synonyms, is mentioned under the 
names Syama and Sabala; Sarvara and Sarameya ; Svan and Prasvan. 


It was these two dogs who as Procyon from the South-West and 
Sirius from the North-West guarded the Sun as he started from 
the South-West on his northern journey at the winter-solstice and also 
on his return from the North-West when he started homewards at 
the summer-solstice. 


Egyptian temples oriented to Canopus show that he was one of 
the year-stars of the primeval age. In Egypt, when the earliest 
settlements were in the Upper Nile region, thelegends and myths 
gathered round Canopus. When the Egyptians went northwards 
into the delta, this star was no longer visible. They then looked to 
the North-Pole-star as the central star of the heavens, which there- 
fore replaced the Southern Canopus. 


This Pole-star was the starin Kepheus (Sanskrit, kapi), the con- 
stellation of the ape, whose thigh extended to the Great Bear. It 
ruled both the North and the South, when Osiris, who was afterwards 
the rival of the ape-Pole-star-god, was the star Orion ruling the year 


of the next chapter. 


III. 


THE YEAR RULED OVER BY ORION, THE DEER-SUN-GOD. 


In Arabian legend, Canopusor Repha has ashis brothers Sirius 
and Procyon; Kepha is married to Orion (here a female) and the 
bride breaks the necks of her husband's brothers. 


This means that the star Canopus as the ruling star was deposed 
and slain, and Orion substituted in his place as the ruler of the year. 


The old idea of the Sun's progress on the milky way was now aban- 
doned and a new rule of time-measurement inaugurated. 


The change was brought about by a new race or by new changes 

in sociallife. The nations had learnt the use of the bow and to 

‘add to their food-supplies from the spoils of the chase. The bow was 
foreign to India. The boomerang was the national Dravidian weapon. 


The metaphors of this era for the astronomical fables were accord- 
ingly drawn from the chase. The year-Sun was a deer who went 
through his course in obedience to the control ofthe Pole-star and 
was hunted by Orion, the hunter of the heavens. 
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He hunted also the Pleiades and their attendant stars round the 
Pole, instead of dragging them round as Canopus was believed to 
do. The image of the hunting god is a variant of the original storm- 
god, Rudra or the Pole-star. Orion was the working deputy of this 
principal. The similitude of the deer was suggested by the constant 
experience of the early men. 


The cave-men ofthe Palzolithic age, domesticated the reindeer. 
The dropping of his horns in Autumn told them of the approach of 
winter and their re-growth in Spring heralded the advent of Summer. 
They therefore used the deer as the symbol of the Sun. 


In Scandinavia and North-Germany, the new-year's festivals begin 
12 days in advance. On the last day, a drama is enacted. Before 
the closing hour, the actor playing the god is disguised as a deer 
and courts a woman disguised as a doe. They sing ribald songs 
together, till the last moments arrive; and then, the Sun-god seizes 
the doe and, as he attacks her, he is shot by the ball of the wild 
hunter now, But, he was formerly shot by the hunter's arrow. 


The story of the hunted deer-Sun-god has its variants. One 
Indian version appears in the Aitareya Brahmana, III-33. There, 
Prajapati, (प्रजापति. , here we must understand Orion), in the form of 
a deer, pursued his daughter Rohini (Aldebaran, the queen of the 
Pleiades.), who fled in the form of a doe. This was at the end of the 
month of Mriga-Sirsha (deer’s head), ending with the winter- 
solstice. He violated her and as he did so, he was shot with the 
three-knotted arrow of Rudra, the storm-god form of the Pole-star. 
This arrow is indicated by the three stars in Orion’s belt. 


The stars and the arrow symbolised the three seasons of the year. 
The feather of the arrow was the spring, the shaft was the summer, 
and the barb was the winter. 


From the union of Prajapati and Rohini sprung according to the 
Rig-Veda, Vastoshpati, the household-fire, which symbolised the new 
Sun-god born to replace the dead deer-Sun of the expiring year. 


In the above fable, Orion is the hunted deer-Sun and he is shot by 
the year-arrow which brings about his death. 


Another variation of this story is found in the Rig-Veda. The 
archer in this version is Krisanu, but his quarry is not the year-bird 
but the Syena or the frost-Sun-bird of the winter-solstice. The archer 
shot her as she flew through the sky carrying the life-giving Soma 
that is, the rain-cloud. 
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The ritual of the festival of Rudra Thriambika (The author reads 
Thriambika not Thriambaka) or Rudra of the three wives supplies 
further evidence. This is a very ancient festival held at the winter- 
solstice and the offerings then made are made, as the Brahmanas tell 
us to Rudra's arrow—the year-arrow. This is the arrow with which 
he first shot the god of the winter-solstice, the year-deer. In this 
festival the deer changes into the frost-bird Syena. It was the festival 
of the death and re-birth of the year-god of the year of three seasons. 


In this rite the priests made two circumambulations of the altar. They 
first went three times round it, contrary to the course of the Summer- 
Sun, to indicate the northward journey from the winter-solstice, In 
the second circuit they went Southwards marking the southern journey 
ofthe Sun. The offering consisted of cakes made of ‘rice-meal ground 
on mill-stones placed on the skin of a black antelope, the deer-Sun-god. 


The year-Sun-deer, who is killed to make room for the new Sun, 
appears in the Ramayana as Maricha, the Rakshasa, who had changed 
himself into an antelope. As soon as he is killed by Rama's arrows 
he is transferred to the heavens in the constellation of the seven ante- 
lopes, the Great Bear. It appears in the astronomy of the Akkadians 
that this constellation was the cradle of the year-god. We thus see 
that the ruler of this epoch was the archer-god. This hunting 
god re-appears in the Vedic Sudhanvan, father of the. three Ribhus, 
the fillers of the three cups, that is, of the three seasons. 


The three wives of Rudra were likewise the three seasons of the 
year. They are the same as the three daughters of the king of Kasi, 
whom Bhishma in the Mahabharata won at the contest. 


The three mother-goddesses of a later period invoked in the Apri 
hymns, Mahi, Ida and Saraswati were the three seasons of Orion's 
year. 


[The three eyes of Siva are these three seasons. The middle one, 
that on the forehead, represented as containing the all-consuming fire 
is the Summer-season.  V.V.] 


Each season was of four months or three Chaturmasya periods. 
The first was dedicated to the Visvedevas, the gods of the Spring, the 
second was dedicated to Varuna the god of Summer. Indra was the 
god of the rainy season and Winter. 


The reckoning by weeks of five nights each continued the same as 
before. The months were 12 and each month comprised 29 days as 
computed from night to night. It was the same month as that of the 
Hindu Karanas. It will be seen that this reckoning gave only 29 X 12 - 
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or 348 days to the year. This computation, tberefore, left 12 days 
wanting to make up the full tale of 360 days of the year. These 12 
days were accounted 107 by the sleep of the Sun-god, prior to his death, 


the evidence as to which (the sleep) is extensive as will be shown 
below. 


The Ribhus slept for (2 days in the house of Aguhya (that which 
cannot be concealed), the Pole-star. The totem-dog of the fire- 
worshippers wakes the Ribhus at the end of this sleep at the winter- 
solstice. This dog as the year-dog was sacrificed at the end of the 
year to make way for his successor. 


The three seasons of Orion's year were symbolised by three dogs. 
The idea is preserved in the legendary account of Sunah-sepha and 
his two brothers, Suna-puchcha and Suna-langala. 


This was the period of 12 days during which Thoas slept with 
his daughter, the Pole-star, mother of the Sun-god born of the 
world's tree. 


During 12 days and nights Argal, the Phoenician Sun-god slept on 
the funeral pyre before he was recalled to life as the Sun-god of the 
new year on the 25th of December. 


This incident is repeated in the Gilgames epic. After he received 
the wound from Ishtar, Gilgames lingered for 12 days before he died. 


(Cf. The similar case of Bhishma in the Mahabharata. "V. V.) 


During, that time he implored the gods of the lower world to re- 
store him tolife. He rose again as the Sun of the new-year in the 
twelfth book of the poem to be the antelope or gazelle-Sun-god. 


(This is the period of Aditya-Sayana or the Sun's sleep, which 
is marked as sacred and for which special religious observances have 
been prescribed in the Puranas. V. V.) 


In the episode of Samvarana and Tapati, it is related that Sam- 
varana ( therising Sun) died for love of Tapati, the Sun-maiden. 
He lay insensible for 12 days, at the end of which period he was 
recalled to life by Vasishta, who united the reborn god to Tapati, 
the Sun-maiden of the winter-solstice, and thus made him a year- 
Sun-god. 


This year of Orion, according to the ritualistic measurement by 
months, began with the full-moon of Phalguna (February-March) ; 
but, as the Vedic year of the Ribhus, it began at the winter-solstice, 
as is clear from the relation that it was at the:end of this year that 
the Ribhus slept for 12 days in the house of Aguhya. 
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The 12 days' sleep conclusively marks this year as that of three 
seasons, which closed with the 12 days’ :revel before the winter- 
solstice, ending with thedeath of the deer-Sun-god as in Scandina- 
via. 


It has been pointed out above, that the month of Orion's year was 
a month of 29 days. In the Mahabharata, we find Karna reproach- 
ing Salya with the barbarities of the customs prevailing in the 
country ofthe latter—that they sacrificed living victims, which they 
ate, and indulged in intoxicating drinks, and that their women joined 
at these revels and in the orgiastic dances. 


This festival was, it is clear, held in honour of the dying moon 
about to re-appear as the new-moon of the next month. lt was the 
monthly festival held on the 29th of each month of Orion's year of 
the Karanas. 


Parasurama was the fifth son of his parents. He recovered the 
yeaccalf begotten in the cosmological hymn of the Rig-Veda from 
the year-cow after ten months of gestation. This cow had been 
stolen by Arjuna of the thousand arms (the Orion-Sun-god). He was 
slain by Parasurama who slew his sons also and filled five lakes with 
their blood. So that Parasurama became the ruler of the year of 
the united moon-cow and Sun-calf with the five-days-weeks. 


The five snake's-teeth of Cadmus were the five days of the week 
and the legend represents a settlement from the Semitic East with 
a new calendar. 


The stag-god who slew Adonis was the deer-Sun-Orion. 


The history of this year-measurement is very ancient. Its origin 
must have been very remote. It should have been at about 17,000 
B. C, when the Pole-cstar was in Cygnus. We may however 
take it as certain that it was subsequent to the division of the Sun- 
circle into 360 degrees. This division arose naturally out of the di- 
vision by 72 weeks of 5 days each, which originated in the Dravidian 
South. 


This.main division involved a further division of the day into 30 
Muhurtas of 60 Ghatis, each. Each Ghati was of 24 minutes’ dura- 
tion. . This reckoning by Ghatis is even now universal in India. 
It wasa very ancient one. Evidence of itis found preserved in the 
sacrificial ritual. In the rules of the Satapatha Brahmana, relating 
to the procedure to be observed at the Garuda Chayana sacrifice (the 
sacrifice of the Sun-bird), it is ordained that as many as 10,800 bricks 
should be employed on the construction cof the altars ard the 
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consecrated hearths. It will be found that this number is obtained 
as the result of the multiplication of 360x30, or of the number of 
days in the year by the number of Muhurtasin each day of the sacri- 
cial year. 


IV. 


The year of three seasons and six-days-weeks, ruled over 
by the Eel-god, the parent-fish of the sons of the river. 


The seasons were still three as in the previous era. The reckoning 
by the solstices was also retained, with a change as to the year- 
beginning, which was shifted to the summer-solstice. But the weeks 
were of six instead of five days as before. 


12 months were reckoned to the year and 30 days to the month. 
This gave the full number of 360 days to the year and did away with 
the sleep of the Sun-god of Orion’s year. 


The amalgamated tribes of farmers, hunters and shepherds, which 
were congregated together in Asia Minor at the close of the Palaeo- 
lithic age gradually found their way to India. 


These people had two original lines ofancestry. As the sons of the 
South, they were the sons of the clould-bird, hu and of the mother- 
tree ; and, as the sons of the North, they claimed descent from the 
deer-Sun-god and the mother-mountain. On this mountain the rains 
fell and descended to its base in the parent-rivers that fructify the 
earth. 


These races belonged to a stock different from that of the reindeer- 
race. But, as dwellers in the North, they worshipped the Sun as the 
giver of light and heat. They looked upon the Sun-god as the 
measurer of the year. But they recognized the stages of his course, 
not by the shedding of the deer's horns, but by the migration of the 
eel, which leaves the mother-rivers in autumn and returns in spring. 
The eel-god was their ploughing-god and the bringer of rains. He 
was thus the god of the tiller of the soil. 


The eel was worshipped in Egypt. In India itis the totem-god of 
several tribes and in the Veda this god is to be found in the Indra. 


The Trojans were of the reindeer-race. The eel was the parent-god 
of these corn-growing sons of the wild-fig-tree. 

Ilos and his brothers Assarakos and Ganymedes made up the. three 
seasons of the Dardanian year. Lenormant has conclusively shown 
that this year was of Assyrian origin. Ilos was the god of spring; 
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Assarakos, corresponding to the Sanskrit Ashadha ( भाषाढ ) was the 
god of Summer and Ganymedes of Winter. 


In the Zend-Avesta,king Frangrasyan has two brothers—Agraeratha 
and Krisavabda. They were the sons of Pashang, the Sanskrit 
Pushan, whose brother was Visakha, that is, tbe Indian month of 
April-May of the Pleiades year. Agraeratha was the ruling god of 
the year of three seasons founded on the Pleiades-year. 


The Phrygians of Asia Minor associated their Phallic cult with the 
original worship of the household-fire. They passed into India as 
Bhrigavas. They were followers of the fire-dog, the symbolism: of 
which is asscciat2d with this year-epoch. This dog is the dog of the 
Parsi funerals. This holy dog was born of the wooden fire-socket, 
that is to say, he was the son of the mother-tree. 


He became, in ritualistic astronomy, the dog-Star Sirius, the dog of 
Orion, the hunter. 


It was this totem-dog of the fire-worshippers that woke the Ribhus 
at the end of their sleep of twelve days. The meaning ts that he 
started tlie new-year. He, as the year-dog, was sacrificed at the end 
of the year to make way for his successor. This sacrifice took place 
at the summer solstice. "Thatis, it was a mid-year sacrifice, at which 
the year-dog was sacrificed as symbolical of the sacrifice of the Sun of 
the summer solstice. 


This sacrifice was of the Pole-star-age of worship, as proved by the 
fact that the Agnidhra or priest kindling the fire should go round the 
fire on which the victim was to be cooked, three times against the 
course of the Sun. 


The fire-worshipping warriors of this era, who sacrificed living 
victims, bound them to the three-headed sacrificial stake by their 
necks, The three-headed sacrificial stake was, in all probability, 
a later ritualistic improvement—a substitute for three several stakes. 
We may gather so much from the Vedic legend of Sunah-sepha or the 
male-dog. He had two brothers, Suna-puchcha or the dog’s-tail and 
Sunadangala or the dog's plough or head. They were the three 
seasons of the dog's year of Orion. If that was so, Sunah-sepha was 
the dog-god of the summer season. 


In this sacrifice of Sunah-sepha of the summer season, the dog is 
said to have been bound to three sacrificial posts, at each of which 
probably a separate dog was originally sacrificed. 
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This was the first stepin the ritualisticchange. Instead of sacrificing 
three dogs at the three stakes, one dog was tied to the three stakes 
and sacrificed. The next step was to substitute a sacrificial post which 
represented all three in one, hence the three-headed stake. In the 
earliest Hindu ritual, these three posts, each in its pit, represented 
the three seasons of the year, just as in the Soma ritual of later times, 
the eleven posts for as many living victims slain represented the eleven 
months of the year of the Sun-horse. The trident-god represented in 
the three prongs of his trident the three seasons of the year. 


The sacrifice of the middle-god of the trident, 7.e., the god of the 
summer solstice, as the god of the dying year, marks a change in the 
year-reckoning coincident with the abandonment of the five-days-week 
and the adoption of the six-days-week of the Phallus worshippers. 


This change appears in the ritual of the Chaturmasya sacrifices of 
the three seasons of four months each. To these three sacrifices 
offerings of baked cakes, boiled rice and curds were common. But to 
Varuna, asthe god of the summer solstice, aram anda ewe made of 
barley-meal were superadded. This doubtless represented a super- 
seded custom of offering living originals. So that, it is apparent 
that, in consequence of the change in the ritual, it was only at the 
summer solstice that animal sacrifices were offered, and this, 


certainly, should have been done to mark the commencement of the 
new-year. 


This change in the ritual consequent on the introduction of the 
worship of the Sun of the summer-solstice is also marked in the 
Zend-year-reckonings. For, they began their year at the summer 
solstice and with the feast of the dead. 


The week of six days was the Hittite week of creation. Sayana says 
that the month of thirty days was divided into weeks of six days each. 


The new-year's festival of this year was apparently that called in the 
Rig-Veda Trikadruka or that of the three trees—the three mother- 
trees. The festival lasted six days. 


It began on the day when Indradrank the soma brewed from 
barley, before he went to slay the dragon who imprisoned the year 
maiden, the May-queen of the new year. 


The Akkadian counterpart was the six-days-festival held at the 
summer solstice, to celebrate the death, re-birth and marriage of 
Dumuzi ; the son of life. This sacrificial year-dog was called back 
to life as the rising Sun of the new year by the six Adityas, who were 
doubtless the six days of the week. 


3 
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The symbolism of the sacred pig is alsq in evidence for this year. 
The Adi-varaha in the Rig-Veda had three heads and six eyes. He 
was slain by Trita, the god of the next year of the three-years-cycle 
The three heads of this sacred pig are the three seasons of this year 
and the six eyes are the six days of the week 


The earliest class of Pitris recognised were the Pitris named 
Somavantah or the sons of the tree and its life-giving sap. They 
were fed (vicariously) on six leaf-platters, the six days of their week. 


The account of Jarasandha in the Mahabharata is an episode 
relating to this epoch. He was the god of the year of three seasons 
and six-days-weeks, and was slain by Bhima, the new god of the 
summer solstice, 


V. 
THE AGE OF LUNAR-SOLAR WORSHIP, 
The epoch of the Three-years-cycle-year. 


This year was symbolised by the three-legged-ass. A new con- 
ception of time-measurement had come into vogue. The Pleiades-year, 
the year of the solstitial bird and the raven, the year of Orion and the 
deer-Sun, all which had their origin in the conceptions of the agri- 
cultural and hunting races, were superseded by a notation of time 
devised by cattle-breeders, and suggested by the period of gestation of 
the animals. 


They reared cattle. The bull and the cow were their totem-parents. 
They measured their year by ten lunar months, the period ofgestation 
of the cow-mother. But this did not cover the full period of the circle 
of the seasons, according to which the national agricultural festivals 
had been arranged in the previous era. To meet this difficulty, they 
devised the three-years-cycle. These men were the worshippers of 
the household fire. They were Bhrigus, that is of Phrygian origin. 


The eponymous ancestor of the kings of Phrygia was Midas with the 
ass'sears, Asia Minor was the land of the ass. The Sunass was 
now substituted for the Sun-deer, even as the latter replaced the Sun- 
bird ; and the Sun-ass was itself superseded in a later age by the Sun- 
horse. In the Bandahish we find that the bringer-up of the rains of 
the summer solstice is the same ass. The men of this new era began 
their day and year in the evening, and they reckoned their day and 
night from the setting of the equatorial Sun. In Northern countries 
this can be made to coincide with actual sunset only at the equinoxes. 
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This gave them the sunset-time they sought for at a period of the 
year very near the beginning of the original Pleiades-year. From 
this starting point they devised a time-unit reconciling in a three- 
years-cycle of forty sidereal months, divided into four periods of ten 
months each, the gestational and seasonal measures of the year. 
The autumnal equinox was celebrated as the birth-day of the Sun-god 
who had been conceived in the womb of the winter solstice, when the 
deer-Sun-year began. The idea had its origin in Syria, where the 
birth-day of the national Sun-god, Adonis, was celebrated at the 
autumnal equinox by the finding of the gardens of Adonis. 


The cycle was begun with the birth of the Sun-god at the first new- 
moon following the autumnal equinox and the young Sun-god then 
born was the Hermes Kriophoros. 


This Sun, born at tne autumnal equinox, when the Jewish year 
opened with blasts from ram's horns, begat at his birth the Sun ofthe 
divine seed,who was to be born at tlie summer.solstice ending the ten 
lunar months of gestation. This Sun of this summer-birth then begat 
the Sun-god to be born at the vernal equinox, who in his turn became 
the parent of the Sun-god of the next winter solstice, whose offspring 
closed the three-years-cycle at his birth at the autumnal equinox. 


The parent-god of this cyclical succession of equinoctial and solstitial 
Sun-gods was the crescent-moon, and the months were not those of 
29 days of Orion's year, but were measured by the sidereal circle 
represented by the 27 stars of the Moon's circuit. 


The first of these star-stations was that of the Ashwins, 8. Arietis 
in the constellation of the Ram. So that this sidereal month was one 
of 27 days, and for the 4० months of the cycle, 40x27 or 1,080 days 
were accounted. 1६ will be seen that this number is exactly the same 
as the number of days for the three years of the cycle, that is 360x 3 
or 1,080. ` 


This division of the time, while recognising the circuit of the 
equinoctial and solstitinl Sun-star round the Pole as of old, introduced 
a new element by marking the Moon's path through the stars. 


It is probable that the solar Zodiac was devised at the same time. 
For, the commencement of the year with the birth of the Ram-Sun at 
the autumnal equinox and the adoption of the star $. Arietis in the 
constellation of the Ram as the first of the lunar mansions seems to 
show that the Sun was in conjunction with the new-moon in Aries at 
the autumnal equinox when the cycle-year began. In this epoch the 
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Sun was in Cancer at the winter-solstice when Rama was installed as 
the ruler of the Indian three-years-cycle. 


Lockyer states that the period of the revolution of the equinox 
forming the circle ofthe changing Pole-stars is 24,450 years. The 
Sun changes from one Zodiac to another once in 2,037 years. It 
was in Arietis at the vernal equinox at about 2000 B. C., and 
hence the period during which it had been moved forward from its 
position in that constellation at the autumnal equinox was 2037 X6 or 
about 12,220 years before 2000 B. C., that is to say, it must have 
occurred about 14220 B. C. 


This was apparently a time when no Pole-star was visible, for, 
neither ancient tradition nor the star-globe tells of any star suffi- 
ciently conspicuous to be marked as a Pole-star between 5 Cygnus, 
the Pole-star about 15000 B. C. and Vega in Lyra, the P'ole-star about 
10000 B. C. The ruling god of time was no longer the Pole-star-bird 
in Cygnus, but the great ape who had become the master-potter and 
made the stars revolve as he turned the central wheel of the universe. 
He had his residence in the constellation of the Great Bear, called 
by the Egyptians the thigh of Set or Hapi. 


This new reckoning of time, starting from the place of the Sun 
at the autumnal equinox and the winter-solstice ignored the old 
Pole-star worship of the days when the Pole-stars in Kepheus and 
Cygnus were visible. A new conception was introduced of the Sun- 
mother enclosed in the tower of the three-years-cycle, the castle 
of the ten-headed Ravana in which Sita was confined. 


The ten heads of Ravana were the ten months of gestation of the 
cycle year and Ravana was the Sun-god of the South. 


Every month ofthe 40 months of this cycle-year was a month of 
27 days as stated already. Each month was divided into 3 weeks 
of 9 days to the week. 


The Angirasas, surnamed or characterised as Navagwah, were 
the nine priests of the burnt offerings. They guarded the seed 
whence the god engendered by the union of Prajapati and Rohini 
was to be born. This Rohini was at first the Doe-mother. She then 
became the Cow-mother. Their connection with the reckoning of the 
cycle-year is distinctly proved in the Rig-Veda, V. 45, 7-8 ; where 
they are said to have sung for ten months, when Sarama, the bitch, 
found the cows they guarded. 


This year with the nine-days-weeks is referred to in the ltig-Veda, 
X. 49-6, where Indra relates his destruction of Brihadratha, the 
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year-god with the chariot of Brihati with its nine dwellings. This 
Brihati we have shown was the goddess of the original year of 72 
weeks of 5 days each. In this passage she still remains the goddess 
of the weeks, which had now become weeks of nine days or dwell- 
ings. 


The ancient week of nine days still survives in the Navaratri festi- 
val of Durga-Pujah. It is held during the first nine days of the 
autumnal equinox, and so is practically the new-year’s feast. 


The 40 months of the year are mentioned as a measure of time in 
the Rig-Veda, II, 12-11, where Indra is said to have found and slain 
Sambara in the 4oth month of autumn ; and again in the Rig-Veda, 
1, 126-4, where Kakshivan, who, as we shall see in the next chapter, 
was the year-god of the next year—epoch of 11 months—is said to 
have in his possession the 40 flame-coloured horses or months of 
Dasaratha, that is of the ten chariots or months of gestation. 


As the cycle-year was the year of the Sun ass, we are told that the 
chariot of the Ashwins was drawn by asses. "Their chariot had three 
wheels—the three years of the cycle. The cycleyear in India also 
began with the month consecrated to them, the month Aswayuja. 


The twin-Ashwins were the male and female creators, the days and 
nights who made the potter's wheel cf the earth revolve by turning 
the tridents of the three seasons. This symbolism remained domi- 
nant in the present epoch. 


The detail of the 40 months year and nine-days-weeks and run ot 
three years is allegorised in the Zend garden of god, called the 
Vara-jam-kard, the rain-garden made by the twins Yama. It is the 
garden symbolised as circled by the Sun-bird in the four equal 
divisions of his three-years’ flight round the heavens. The garden is 
described as an exact square, about two miles long on every side. In 
it was built a house, the house of the household-fire of the earth, and 
it was stocked with the seeds of the most perfect specimens of the 
human race and the several animal and vegetable types. 


The garden was divided into three districts, the three years of the 
cycle. The largest district contained nine streets, the middle six and 
the third three. These streets were the nine and six-days-weeks and 
the three years of the cycle, thus tracing the gradual growth of this 
conception of time-measurement from the year of three seasons. The 
entrance to the garden was sealed up with a golden ring, the ring 
of the cycle. The garden was entered by a door to which the ring 
was attached. This door was supported by two posts, the Gemini. 


23 « 
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The number 40 was the sacred number of that garden, for, every 4oth 
year each male and female couple were to have a male and a female 
child. These children were born from the one-stemmed Rivas plant, 
the mother-tree out of which they grew as one bi-sexual being, the 
parent of future life. They were thus the symbols of the bi-sexual 
creating Sun-god born in the 4oth month of the cycle. 


This square garden became the Latin Templum. 


The radical change in the national customs accompanying the in- 
troduction of this new measurement of time is marked by the change 
in the date of the annual feast to the dead, The original feast to the 
dead was that which began the Pleiades-year with a three-days' 
mourning of the 31st day of October and the ist and 2nd days of 
November. The date was first altered by the Iranian worshippers 
to the Summer solstice during the epoch of the year of three seasons 
and six-days weeks. 


In this new epoch of the cycle-year this was now shifted to the 
fortnight beginning with the autumnal equinox. This was the month 
consecrated to the Pole-star-god. 


L 
On every new-moon-day libations are offered to the dead. This 
shows that it was the sacrifice of a year commencing with the new- 
moon ; but as in the beginning ofthe cycle-year, the new-moon of 
Aswayuja was consecrated to the Sun-god ofthe new-year, it was 
the last days ofthe departed year that were dedicated to the dead 
fathers. 


The Jews also changed the time of their new year's festival of the 
Feast of Booths or Tabernacles. It was originally held at tlie full 
moon of the rsth of Tisri. But in the epoch we are now dealing 
with, it was observed as the new-moon feast of the cycle-year. 


We have seen that the Mandaeans, who are worshippers of the 
Pole-star, originally held the new year's festival on the 1st of Novem- 
ber, but in the present epoch it was changed to the autumnal equinox. 


This was the feast of the Saga. 


In this cycle-year the two festivals of the solstitial year held at 
intervals of six months in each year were incorporated, and to these 
two the equinoctial festivals were added ; and each ofthese festi- 
vals was the beginning ofa new-year of ten lunar months of gesta- 
tion. Consequently the new year's feast of the autumnal equinox 
was repeated at the two solstices and the vernal equincx also. 
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THE FESTIVALS OF THE THREE-YEARS'-CYCLE. 


(1) The three-years’-cycle-year opened with the feast of the 
autumnal equinox which ushered the first period of ten months out of 
the forty of the cycle. 


(2) Thefeast beginning the second period often months of this 
cycle was that of the summer-solstice. This feast at Babylon was 
that of the Saga or Saka, commemorating the marriage of Shemiram- 
mot (Semiramis) to Ninus, the hunter star Orion of the year of the 
three seasons. "The date June-July coincides with that of the setting 
of Orion at sunset. This festival lasted five days, and was ruled by 
the bi-sexual goddess, Shemirammot, represented by a male slave. 
This marriage was characteristic of the new age of lunar-solar wor- 
ship, which began with the cycle-year, and it was celebrated all over 
South-Western Asia. 


The same festival was celebrated in India as the Rathajatra or 
chariot wedding-procession of Krishna, the antelope Sun-god, Orion, 
with his twin-sister Subhadra. 


In another form it was the June-July wedding procession of Rama 
and Sita, on their triumphal return from the island of Ravana, as 
described in the Mahabharata. 


: (3) The third feast of the cycle-year was that of the vernal equinox 
beginning the third year of ten lunar months, extending írom then 
to the winter-solstice. This festival was reproduced in Rome in the 
festivals of the 23 days’ procession of the fully armed dancing 
priests, in the festivals of Mammurius on the r4th of March, and of 
Anna Perenna on the 15th, that is the full-moon day of the month. 


The series of March festivals in the Roman calendar was based 
entire on the new and full-moons by which the months were measured. 
They begin with the new-moon of the rst of March, when the year- 
fires of Rome were lighted. 


(4) The fourth festival ofthe cycle-year was that of the winter solstice, 
at which was conceived the Sun-god £o be born at the autumnal equi- 
nox. This was the old feast of the death and re-birth of the deer- 
Sun-god. In India it has passed into the Pongul feast. In Italy it 
was the Consualia of the 15th of December. These were followed by 
the seven days of Saturnalia beginning on the 17th of December. It 
was the new-moon feast of the ten-months-year. 


The corresponding Greek festival was the lesser Dionysiaca, in 
honour of Dionysus, the god of the lower world, the home of the 
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winter-sun. He was worshipped at Megara at the winter-solstice, 
lt would seem that in the age before the cycle-year the month be- 
ginning the life of the year-bird was transferred from its original 
place at the beginning of the Pleiades-year to the winter-solstice, 
when the national year-festival beginning Orion's year was observed 
as a festival and this was continued in the cycle-vear. 


This was also one of the dates beginning the Jewish year before 
they finally adopted the year commencing with the autumnal equi- 
nox. This cycle-year is the subject of an allegory in the tale in the 
Arabian Nights' Entertainments, of Kamar-ul-zaman and Badoura. 


It was on the new-year's day of the new cycle, when the Sun-gcd 
10 be born at the autumnal equinox was to be begotten by the 
sexless parent-gods of this epoch, that the moon-gods who were to 
rule this new era were brought into the prison of the garden of God 
and exchanged rings, the rings of the ten-months-periods of gesta- 
tion (the crescents of the moon). 


Badoura goes back to prison for three years. Marzaban, her 
foster-brother, is the boundary star-god of heaven. He makes a 
journey by land and sea, much like that of the Argo. He is -ship- 
wrecked and rests twelve days in the house of Kamar-ul-zaman's 
father. The two escape by land to China, where Badar breaks the 
chains at the end of the three years and marries Kamar-ul-zaman, 
under the condition that she, as the circling Moon-goddess, was to 
return once a year to her father's house. 


The popular tale of the Arabian Nights of Ali Baba and the forty 
robbers is another romance, with the history of this cycle year and 
its overthrow by the succeeding year of 11 months for its mcral. 


The number forty of the thieves is the same as that of the months 
ofthe cycle-year. Their treasure was buried in a cave, the cave of 
Cybele. Ali Baba had three asses, that is the three seasons of the 
year. His brother was well-to-do ; he himself was poor. That is, 
his brother represented the prosperous seascn and Ali Baba symbolis- 
ed winter. The treasure was discovered at the period of the autum- 
nal equinox. The magic formula to open the door of the cave was 
* open sesame'. It was the plant of life. Ali Baba's brother takes 
with him ten rnules, the ten-months of gestation of the cycle-year. 
He cries out ‘‘ open barley," showing that he was the summer and 
autumn-god of the barley-growers, 


He was slain in the cave as the autumn-god by the forty of the 
cycle-year. They divided his body into two parts, which they hung 
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up on each side of the cave door, as the twin door-posts of the cave 
temple of the garden of God, opening at the autumnal equinox, when 
the cycle-year began. These two door-posts are the Ashwins who 
ruled-both the cycle-year and the year of eleven months. 


The forty robbers are overthrown. The whole treasure passes to 
Ali Baba and his son, the new Sun-god of the winter solstice, who is 
married to Marjeenah, the solar maiden. 


Ali Baba is thus the ruling twin of the eleven-months-year which 
will be the subject of the next chapter. 


Bellerophon was the slayer of the triple monster, Chimera, that is, 
the god of the three-year’s cycle. The horse that secured him the 
victory was the Sun-horse of the next epoch. 


Duryodhana brayed like an ass at his Firth, showing him to be the 
son of the cycle-year of the three-legged ass. 


Siva is again the three-eyed god of the three-years-cycle-year. 


The oblation of the Dasapeya cr ten cups, a rite of the Rajasuya 
sacrifice was offered to the gods of the year of the months of gesta- 


tion ; the last cup, that is the tenth, was offered to the Ashwins, the 
Gemini, who ruled this and the next era. 


VI. 
THE YEAR OF THE HORSE'S HEAD OF ELEVEN MONTHS. 


The horse's head is called in the Rig-Veda Dadhiang. 1115 the 
same as the horse's head originally placed on the roofs of all houses 
in Gothic lands, after the sacrifice to Odin of the horse to which the 
head belonged. This is still carved in wood and affixed to the 
principal gables of houses in Gothic provinces. 


The races who succeeded the sons of the ass of the cycle-year intro- 
duced the horse iato Western Asia, which now superseded the ass. 


The horse symbolised the year. The head of the horse represented 
the animal and was replaced at the end of the year by the head of 
the horse sacrificed to consecrate the next year. 


This was the head found in the Rig-Veda, 1-84, 13-14, by Indra, in 
the Sharyanavan lake, It was the revival of the arrow-year of Orion 
that superseded and destroyed the cycle-year. It was with the bones 
of the head of Dadhichi (the son of Atharva, the Sun-priest) that 
Indra slew Vritra and destroyed the 99 strongholds of that tyrant. 
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This number clearly shows that the year-god slain was the god of 
the cycleyear. The year of the head of the Sun-horse was a year of 
11 months and of 33 days to the month. Hence, the 99 false year- 
gods over-thrown by the bones of Dadhiang are those of the three- 
years-cycle of the superseded era, measured by the year-reckoning of 
the 33 gods of the new ritualistic order. 


The year of the head of the Sun-horse is said in the Rig-Veda to 
have been imported with the horse's head by the Ashwins who taught 
in it the secrets of Thwashta, the framer of the solstitial-year of two 


seasons. 


The month was divided into three weeks, each of r1 days. The 
gods of this new year were 33 or three elevens, who accompany the 
Ashwins to drink Madhu or mead. 


As the year comprised 11 months and each month reckoned 33 
days, the number of days in the year was 363. 


The week in this new reckoning was a combination of five and six 
days’ weeks of the years of two and three seasons; and the number 
of weeks in the year was equal to the number of days in the month. 


This year was also the year of the Zend ritual ruled by the 33 gods 
who station themselves round the Havani, the mortar in which the 
holy Soma is mixed. 


Further evidence is supplied by the ritual of the Soma sacrifice. 
Outside the east-end of the Soma consecrated ground are placed 
11 sacrificial stakes, to which the 11 victims sacrificed to the gods 
of the 11 months of this year were tied. 


These 17 gods are also invoked in 11 of the stanzas of the Apri 
hymns. These stanzas offer a resume of the past religious history 
of the country from the earliest time. 


The sacrifice offered at the recitation of these Apri hymns is, 
according to the Aitareya Brahmana, one offered to the 33 gods who 
do not drink pure Soma, but drink Sura offered at the Sautramani 
sacrifice, which is a part of the new ritual of this year. 


In the orthodox Soma animal-sacrifice the offerings of the rr 
slain animals are divided into 33 parts, called fore-offerings, after- 
offerings and by-offerings. 

The by-offerings are the hiad-quarters of the victims divided into 
11 parts for the 11 gods. This seems to have been the consequence 
of a change in the ritual. 
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There can be little doubt that, in the originalsacrifice, 33 portions 
divided into three elevens were offered to the gods of the 33 days of 
the month and the 11 days of the week. 


The whole ritual tells us that those who instituted this sacrifice 
were a northern race, who originally worshipped the pine-tree of 
Cybele, the cave and tree-mother, and looked on the god ruling the 
year as the Sun-ram born of the tree and nurtured by the rains of 
Varuna. 


The 11 months are also commemorated in the 11 stanzas of the 
Samidheni or fire-kindling hymns. 


They are also symbolised in the Thristubh metre with 11 syllables 
to each line. 


These months are spoken of in the Akkadian hymn describing the 
combat between Tiamat and Merodach, the Agni of the Rig-Veda. 
These months are there called the eleven-fold offspring of Tiamat 
and it was on the rith day of the new-year's festival that Bel sat on 
his throne as king of heaven and earth. 


The eleven-months-year is also found in the Book of Esther in 
allegory. 


According to the custom of ancient historical astronomy, the 11 
months of this year became the 11 stars of Joseph's dream. He was 
himself the 11th son of his parents. 


The rr months appear likewise in the 11 sons of the blind Dirgha- 
tamas. 


In the Mahabharata the rulers of the 11 months figure as the 11 
Maharathas or those of the great chariots. 


The year of 11 months appears in allegory in the account of 
Kalmashapada, called also Sudasa in the varying forms of his story. 
The starking Kalmashapada, the Pole-star-god, became mad when 
cursed by Sakti, son of Vasishtha ; that is to say he became invisible 
between the Pole-star in Cygnus in 15,000 B. C., and the Pole-star in 
Vega, in the Vulture, in 10,000 B. C., a period during which on 
Pole-star was seen. It was the period of the year of the head of the 
Sun-horse. 


What was the first day of this eleven-months-year? We may be 
certain that it was the same as that of the Roman year of the horse's 
head. It began on the Ides, 7.e., the 15tn of October. This day was 
sacred to the god of fountains, that is, of the springs brought to the 
surface by the hoofs of the Sun-horse of this epoch. On this day 
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there was a horse-race of two-horsed chariots, and one of these horses 
was sacrificed. 


The tail of the horse was carried to the Regia, the ancient royal 
palace, which could only be entered by the vestal virgins, who 
guarded the fire in its central hall. This festival was the same as the 
Greek Pynapsion of Apollo and the Oscaphoria or the bringing 
home of the grape or vine bunches. 


It was the same also as the Indian Dipavali. 


The year thus begun was totally unconnected with the equinoxes or 
the solstices which had marked the course of the Sun in Orion's year 
and the three-years-cycle-year. 


This year dates from the time when the Sun was in Virgo at the 
vernal equinox, about 12,200 B.C. or about 2,000 years after the cycle- 
year, during which the Sun was in Aries at the autumnal equinox 
and in Cancer at the winter solstice. It was at this solstice that 
Rama was proclaimed heir-apparent. 


This year continued until 10,000 B.C., when Vega became the Pole- 
star and when the Pole-star circled by the Sun again ruled time. 


We find the religious history of this age of transition depicted 
in the ritual of the Sautramani, the new-year's Soma sacrifice of this 
epoch. It was a part of the Rajasuya sacrifice. In later times, its 
day in the calendar shifted, but originally it must have been held 
three days before the new-moon, commencing the new year, probably 
three days before the 1st day of Kartik. 


Sura was offered at the Sautramani. Thus we see that this new- 
year's sacrifice of the eleven-months-year of the Sun-horse was 


accompanied by the same drunken orgies that marked the earlier 
religious festivals. 


The Aswamedha was pre-eminently the sacrifice of this year ruled 
by the crescent-moon, As such it must have originally taken place 
at the new-moon. It seems to have been transferred in later epochs 
to the full-moon of Chaitra, as a preliminary sacrifice to the dying 
year-god of the year ending with the close of Chaitra and commencing 
the new-year at the new-moon of Vaisakh. This sacrifice is an 
offering preceding the new.year beginning in Vaisakh and should 
therefore date from 10,200 B. C. 


The sacrifice was to the 33 gods of the eleven-morths-year. The 
horse was to be cut up into 34 parts ; 33 for the gods of the months, and 
one for the Sun-god. The ritual in the Mahabharata is compounded of 
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various forms adapted to the 15, 17 and 18 months! years. But the 
fundamental rule was that the horse should be cut into 34 pieces. 


The Aswamedha like the Sautramani was accompanied with much 
drinking by both men and women, It was not until the 17 months’ 
year that the Brahmins gave up the practice of drinking Sura. 


The belief about the Sun's chariot being drawn by horses and about 
their number had its origin in this epoch of eleven-months-year of the 
Sun-horse. These horses were symbolical of the seasons of the year. 
In the Indian form the year appears to have been one of four seasons, 
but in the beginning it was probably one of only two. 


The Ashwins ruled both the cycle-year and also the eleven-months- 
year. 


VII. 


THE FIFTEEN-MONTHS-YEAR OF THE SUN-GOD OF THE 
EIGHT-RAYED-STAR AND EIGHT-DAYS-WEEKS, 


Society had progressed into advanced systems of political and 
religious unions. Trade guilds had been formed and a flourishing 
commerce developed by land and sea. The god of the new cycle was 
the Sun-god born of the thigh. This year succeeded the eleven- 
months-year. This appears from the Brahmanas in the instructions 
given for the kindling of the fire on the year-altar. The eleven 
Samidheni or fire kindling stanzas were to be recited as before, but 
the firstand the last had to be repeated three times each, so as tc 
make up the number fifteen of the months. 


In this year each month extended only to 24 days, divided into 3 
weeks of 8 days each. So that the reckoning for the year was 
15X3X8 or 360 days. 


Now, it will be seen that this was a reverter from the more correct 
year of the horse's head of 363 days to Orion's year of 360 days. 


The history of this revolution can be traced in the history of the 
Sun-god's birth. He was called the son of the thigh in all the 
mythologies relating to this age. This thigh was the thigh of Set 
(Egyptian), the constellation of the Great Bear. This constellation 
ruled both the three-years-cycle-year and the year of eleven months. 
For the latter computation it was associated with the four stars of 
Pegasus. So that the seven of the Great Bear and the four of 
Pegasus gave the required number. 
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But in the present year, the Sun-god of the Phoenician ogdoad 
Eshmoun or the eighth, and Astika (or Ashtaka) of the Mahabharata 
were the presiding deities of the eight days of the week. 


This Sun-god was the son of the thigh of the god of the dead year. 
But of which thigh ? It was of the right thigh, of the Sun-father-god, 
for the left thigh was sacred to the Pole-star-god. 


We find the history of the god of the thigh in the Mahabharata. 
He is there called Aurva, the son of Chyavana. Aurva means ‘born 
of the thigh.’ Chyavana means ‘the slipping one or moving one.’ 
It is the personified fire-drill. 


His wife in the Mahabharata is stated to have been the daughter 
of Manu, Arushi, that is the red one,—the glowing fire-socket kindled 
by the fire-drill. In the Satapatha Brahmana, her father is Saryata, 
or the god of the arrow, that is Orion, who slew with his arrow the 
year-mother-bird Syena from whom the Sun-god of Orion's year was 
to be born. This traces the pedigree of Aurva to Orion and explains 
the reverter to Orion's year. 


The marriage of Chyavana to Sukanya his wife, was brought 
about by the Ashwins, who made this Chyavana, the aged kindler of 
the fires of Orion's year, young again by bathing him in the pool of 
regeneration. This rejuvenation means the reverter to Orion's year. 


There is a variant of Chyavana's story in the Rig Veda, 
X. 85, 8-20. There, the rejuvenated Chyavana is the Moon-god Soma, 
married to Surya, the Sun-maiden. In this poem, the sacrificial cow 
was slain in Magha (January-February) when the year began ; and 
the marriage was consummated in Phalguna (February-March). 


The Ashwins (Gemini) assisted at the marriage ; they brought the 
bride in the three-wheeled car. This ritualistic record extends from 
about 10,200 B.C., when the Sun entered the constellation ofthe 
Gemini in January-February, to 8,200 B. C., and again to 6,200 B.C., 
when the sun was in Gemini in February-March. 


The Bahishpavamana-stotra is a Vedic chant associated with this 
year. It contains nine lines of the Gayatri or eight-syllabled metre, 
thatis, 72 syllables in all. So thatitisa year-hymn, telling of the 
union of the eight-days-week of this year of the nine-days-week of the 
cycle year and of the seventy-two five-days-weeks of the Pleiades and 
Orion's years. 


By this hymn, the Ashwins were summoned to the assembly of the 
gods. This hymn of invitation therefore recognises the twin-ruling- 
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stars of the eleven-months-year as the agents who introduced the new 
Sun-year of the eight-dzys-week. 


The Sun-god born of the thigh of the Pole-star-ape-god is, in Greek 
Mythology, Dionysos, son of Semele, (who, after having been abor- 
tively delivered from his mother, was secreted in the thigh of his 
father, Zeus, and re-delivered from there at the end of the gesta- 
tional period.) 


We find the Sun-god of the thigh in the story of Jacob. He wrestl- 
ed with the goddess of the thigh till the Sun rose, and he found him- 
self transformed into the Sun-god born from the left thigh of the 
Pole-star-ape, who (the Sun-god) was conceived during the age when 
the priests wore the sacrificial cord on the right shoulder. Hence- 
forth, the sinew of Jacob's left thigh was dried up, as the virtue had 
gone out of it, and the right thigh became the offering given by the 
priests of the Sun-god of Benjamin. 


This Benjamin, the son of the right hand (thigh), was born as the 
Sun-god of the worshippers of the Pole-star of the North, now repre- 
sented by the Sabaean Mandaeans. 


The Sun-god of the left thigh was the god of the ten and eleven- 
months-years and when his thigh was broken or withered like that of 
Jacob, it meant the supersession by the Sun-god of the right thigh, 
that is of the year of eight-days-weeks. 


The Sun-god of the thigh appears in Celtic legend as the Sun-god 
Cuchulainn. 


The tale of Jack, the giant-killer, is an allegorical rendering of the 
story of this year. He first built the house of the nine-days-weeks 
and after that the house of the eight-days-weeks of the present year, 
In China, in the Pole-star-age, the course of the Sun among the signs 
was from right to left and not as in the solar age from left to right. 
These signs only concern the present discussion as to the first sign or 
brick of the year-house. This in the Chinese system was the Rat 
(Aquarius). ''This is the rat that ate the malt that lay in the house 
that Jack built." This nursery tale was invented to teach children 
the history of time, beginning with the sowing of seed in the Pleiades- 
month. 


The house that Jack built was the house of time and each sign was 
a brick. Jack wars against the giants of the eleven-months-year. 
He is a solar hero. He procures for himself the out-fit of the solar 
gods, Perseus and Sigurd :— The coat of darkness, the cap of know- 
ledge, the sword of sharpness and the shoes of swiftness. 
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The altar on which the sacrifice by Janamejaya was offered, the 
year-altar of this age, gives in the compass of its alignments the 
summary of all the year-reckonings up to the one now treated. 


The altar is a square. 


NW. N. NE. 
W. E. 

S.E, 

S.W. c3 ` 


The sides face the cardinal points and the first lines begin at the 
S. W. corner, the setting point of the Sun-bird of the year beginning 
at the winter-solstice. 


The frst line traced is from S. W. to S. E. 
» 2nd  " » » a S$.W.to N. W. 
» 3rd ” is » oo» N.W. to N. E. 
» 4th ” » » 9७ N.E.toS. E. 


This completes the square of the year-circuit of the Sun-bird. 


The first cross-line drawn is that of the Pole-star N. to S., 
passing through the centre of the line S. W.to S. E. to mark the 
year measured by the Pleiades and Canopus, in their annual course 
round the Pole. Then a line is drawn from the S. W. point to 
N. E., to mark the year of the solstitial flying-bird, beginning with 
the setting of the Sun at the winter-solstice in the S, W. 


Then the line is drawn due West and East from the centre of the 
West line to mark the equinoctial year included in the three-years 
cycle. 


And lastly, the line from N. W. to S. E. denoted the eight-rayed- 
star as measured from the setting Sun of the summer-solstice of the 
year of six-days-weeks. 


Thus the altar represents, in its eight divisions, the eight points 
of the compass, the eight days of the week of this year and all the 
primitive ruling years. 
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The sex-less Sun-god Bhisma, the eighth issue of his parents was 
the god of this year. His mother destroyed the first seven of her 
offspring in sequence. But the eighth, Bhishma was spared by 
covenant, 


Aditi had eight sons. She took away with her seven of them and 
left the eighth on the earth. He was Martanda (the dead egg), the 
Sun. The same as the sexless Sun-god Bhishma. 


He was as clearly born from the thigh as tbe other national gods of 
this epoch. He was the king of the land and ruled during the reigns 
of Chitrangada, Vichitravirya and the minority of the Kurus and 
Pandus. He was the generalissimo of the Kaurava army for ten out 
of the eighteen days of the battle. He bore on his banner the date- 
palm-tree, the mother-tree of the eleven-months-year. 


The Hindu god who was the counter-part of Bhishma on the 
Pandava side was Krishna, the charioteer of Arjuna, Krishna was 
like David or Bhishma the youngest of eight sons and he was born 
on the eighth of Bhadoun or at the end of the first week of the second 
half-year in the epoch dating from 8,200 B. C. 


Balarama, the brother or half-brother of Krishna was the Plough- 
£cd. Hestocd aloof in the contest between the Pandus and the 
Kurus. He was thus the leading star in the Plough and Bear 
constellations. 


Yasoda, the mother of Krishna and Balarama is also called in local 
legend Rohini (or Aldebaran, the queen of the Pleiades). 


The six of the offspring of Yasoda who were killed were the 
Pleiades, the six mothers from whom Balarama was born. His birth 
suggests the marriage of Rohini, their queen, with the seven 
Rishis or antelopes of the Great Bear, a marriage succeeding her 
first union with Orion. This first union was commemorated by the 
year of the god of the antelope's head, the year commencing with 
Mriga-Sirsha, when the Sun was in Taurus, 12,2co B. C. It wasa 
year of the age of the eleven-months-year. So that Krishna and 
Balarama were the issue of the Pleiades and Aldebaran by communion 
with the seven stars of the thigh, that is of the Great Bear. 


Krishna was born on the same day as his twin-sister Subhadra, a 
cognisance of Durga. It is the Indian parallel of Apollo and Diana. 
Apollo was himself born on the eighth of Bhadoun, the day of 
Krishna's nativity as observed in several parts of India. 


We are told that Apollo was born on the seventh of the Greek 
month of Metageituon, (August-September). Butitis probable that 
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his birth was originally dated on the eightb, for, the Pythian games 
which began on his birth-day were held, in the earlier periods, every 
eighth year. It is probable that the nativity was fixed to the seventh 
day in the next epoch of seven-days-weeks and seventeen.months:, 


year. 


This Python of Apollo is the same as the ‘Kaliya Serpent’ 
strangled by the infant Krishna. The Vedic prototype of the Python 
and Kaliya is Vritra, the serpent. The ' Maruts', seven in number, 
danced round Indra when he slew Vritra. They were the parents of 
the young Sun-god born of the thigh with its seven stars. 


This year of the slaying of the snake by the new corn-Sun-god told 
in this series of national year-histories is the year. of Krishna, the 
black antelope-Sun, and of Balarama, the parent-plough-star-god of 
the year of fifteen months. It was the year of the first victory of the 
Pandavas, when they won Draupadi at the tournament and the year 
in which Arjuna married Subhadra, atthe season of the religious 
festivities on Raivataka hill. This hill was sacred to Revati, the last 
of the 27 stars and marked the close of the year of one epoch and the 
commencement of the new-year of another epoch. 


It was on this hill that Arishtanemi was worshipped by Krishna 
and Balarama on his renunciation of the rule of the eleven-months- 
year in favour of Arjuna and Subhadra, the nominees of Krishna, 


and the deities of the new year. 


The connection of the Gemini with this year of 15 months is borne 
out by a valuable piece of historical evidence from Islamic Arabia. 
Their year began with the first day of Moharram, the 15th of July, 
and was closely connected with the fortunes of Hasan and Hussein, 
the twin sons of Fatima, to whom the attributes of the stellar twin- 
gods, who had been worshipped in pagan Arabia for thousands of 
years before Mahomed, were transferred entire. 


The first birth was said to be on the third day of Sha’aban 
(February-March), when Jerusalem was abandoned as Kiblah and 
replaced by Mecca. Jerusalem was associated with the veneration of 
the Pole-star, where men prayed turning to the North. 


The second date of the birth was the 6th day of Ramzan (March- 
April), inaugurating the new year beginning at the vernal equinox. 
(There was a pagan god worshipped at Mecca, in the pre-Islamic 
period, named Hobal, represented as youthful like Apollo or Arjuna 
and armed with arrows.) 
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. The year of 15 months had two beginnings, onein January- 
February and the other in February-March, marked by the time when 
the Sun was in Gemini in these two months. We find the legend of 
the Arabian twins developed on the same analogy. 


In this year of the eight-days-weeks, though the first birth of the 
young Sun-god takes place at tlie winter solstice, yet the second is in 
January-February, and the mid-year-star of this second birth is that 
in which the Sun is found on the day of the Assumption of the Virgin. 
on the 15th of August, when Athene received the Peplos at the Pan 
Athenaia. 


Odysseus was also a god of the thigh. He was originally the 
northern wandering god Orwandil, whose great toe was the star 
Rigel ia Orion. He was married to Penelope whom he won in a 
foot-race as leader of the stars going round the Pole. His wife, 
the weaver of the web, was originally the Pleiades (the spinning 
mothers). But afterwards, she changed into the goddess-mother of 
the corn-growing races of the constellation Virgo, one of the Zodiacal 
stations of the Sun. 


Odysseus owned 600 sows lodged in 12 pig-sties (and he had also 
two boars who lived outside) whose numbers had been reduced to 
360 by the suitors of Penelope, who killed them for food. 


They were the year-pigs of the 12 months of the Boar-god and in 
this month 50 sows were allotted to each month. 


These pigs answer to the 50 great gods of the Akkadians. 
50 daughters of the Hindu god of time, 
Daksha. 

50 35 » Endymion by Selene. 

50 $3 » Danaus. 

50 sons of Priam. 

50 servant-wives left behind at Ithaca by 
Odysseus when he went to Troy, 12 
of whom became mistresses of the 
suitors. 


They were the year-goddesses of old-year-reckonings who were to 
be replaced by the newly recovered Penelope. 


This 50 is symbolical of the 50 Tithi divisions of each of the 12 
months, or 600 Tithi days for the year, and this is the number of the 
cycle of the Babylonian Nergal, of 600 years. 
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Odysseus was gashed on the left thigh by the Boar and wounded. 
He then struck:the Boar on the right shoulder and slew him. Thus, 
it is apparent, Odysseus was the conquering god of the right thigh. 
Duryodhana was a cognisance of the god of the thigh. He shows the 
left thigh to Draupadi, when Dushshasana tells her to choose a new 
husband. As the god of the eleven-months-year, he was the god ol 
the left thigh and it was as the god of the two parent-thighs that he 
was slain by Bhima in combat. 


The Pandavas represented the five seasons of the year and Bhima 
was the summer ending with the summer-solstice. It was this 
conquering god of Summer who ended the war between the gods of 
the eleven-months-year and those of the solar year by breaking the 
thighs of Duryodhana and thus killing the leader of the age when 
time was reckoned by the fixed stars. 


Patroclus was a year-god ofthis year. He took over the arms 
of Achilles. He wore the impenetrable mail and the helm of aweing 
and the cap of invisibility. He was killed by Apollo. 


VIII. 


THE YEAR OF SEVEN-DAYS-WEEKS AND OF SEVENTEEN 
AND THIRTEEN MONTHS. 


The year of 15 months was succeeded by the year of 17 months. 


It was one of 5 seasons in which both new and full-moon sacrifices 
were offered. 


The year of 17 months was considered to be a year of the Sun- 
horse also, and therefore a legitimate descendant of the year of 11 
months, though it came after the 15 months year. The number of 
days to each month was 21, divided into 3 weeks of 7 days each. So 
that the number of days in the year was 7 x 3X 17 that is 357. 


This year was ritualistic and used by the priests to regulate the 
religious calendar. Side by side, there existed in use a popular year 
of 13 lunar months, 


Each month was of 28 days’ duration. So that the year reckoned 
364 days. This number was obtained by adding a week to the 357 
days of the ritualistic year of 17 months. In the ritual of this year 
sacrifices were offered in libations. The invocation to the five seasons 
is cast in seventeen-syllabled metres, for the Brahmanas tell us that 
Prajapati, the year-god, is seventeen-fold. 
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The number 17 is prominent in the chants of the ritual of the 
Vajapeya sacrificial festival with which the year opens. The first 
ceremony is the invocation to the Ashwins. This is done by the 
Bahishpavamanastotra. This as we haveseen is composed in 9 
lines .of the Gayatri metre. To these 9 lines 8 new were added to 
make up the number 17 of the Vajapeya. 


The chant of the Madhyandina-pavamana is likewise increased 
from 15 to 17 Riks. 


Next the Ribhava-pavamana, the hymn special to the Vajapeya 
sacrifice is likewise one of 17 verses. 


The hymn recited at the evening sacrifice of the Vajapeya ritual, 
the last of the day, call the Brihat-stotra or the ‘great praise,’ has 
the same number of Riks, 


And likewise, the Samidheni or fire-kindling Riks of the animal 
sacrifices of this year are increased to 17. 


That each month of these 17 consisted of 21 days may be seen from 
the number 21 of the verses of the morning-hymn sung at the Kesa- 
vapaniya or the ceremonial hair-cutting of the king, which was per- 
formed as part of the ceremonies of this year, on the full-moon of 
Jyeshtha. 


This symbolism is repeated in the gold-plate with 21 knobs, which 
the sacrificer puts on when he is initiáted as the representative of 
the Sun and carries the fire in the fire-pan round the sacrificial 
ground in imitation of the solstitial course of the Sun. 


The Vajapeya sacrifice works out in detail-the full account of the 
course of this year. 


The first special rite inaugurating the birth of this imperial year 
was the drawing of the five Vajapeya cups for its five seasons. 
These are the five cups of the evening libations. The chant is com- 
posed in the five well-known metres symbolical of time-measurement. 


It is apparent from the above that this year was conceived to be one 
uniting and making use of all previous measurements. 


The five Pandavas were the gods of these five seasons. Spring, 
Summer, Rains, Autumn and Winter. 


It was as ruler of the year of 13 lunar months that Odysseus returned 
to Ithaca as the returning pauper-Sun-god. He came from the 
land of the Phocians ruled over by its twelve and one kings. They 
sent him to Ithaca in a ship manned by 52 oarsmen, the number of 
weeks of this year. 


24 # 
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In the chronology of this year, the Moon has become the female god- 
dess of the Southern nations and is no longer the male Moon ofthe 
North, while: on the other hand, the Sun has become the ruling king 
of the North, born of the thigh ; and he is no longer the Sun- bird. 


The 13 wives of Kasyapa are the 13 months of this year. This has 
its counter-part in the 13 Theres of the Buddhists. 


The Sonthals reckoned by the 13 months year. 
The exile of the Pandavas was for a period of 13 years. 


We find evidence of the existence of the reckoning by 17 and 13 
months in the Mahabharata, 


The origin of this year may be found in the fifth year ofthe 
Pandavas’ exile. At the end ofthe fourth year they went north-wards. 
As the gods of this year they started cn their travels from the South. 
On the 17th day of their departure from the South, they reached 
their Northern point on the Himalayas and remained there for 7 
days, the first week of the new year. There they were joined by 
Arjuna, the god of the rainy season of the summer-solstice. 


This year was also the year of Skanda, or Kartikeya. He was the 
son of the Pleiades. He was the Sun-physician. The cock was 
offered to him in sacrifice. He had sixfaces. The sixth was that of 
the goat, a cognisance of the Pole-star. He was attacked by Indra. 
From the blow of the thunderbolt the second Skanda or Visakha was 
born as ruler of the month of Vaisakha (March-April), the mid-month 
of the Pleiades year. 


Skanda was married to Devasena. She had eight names. She was 
the mother of Sisu, the infant, the eighth ruling god of a year 
measured by new and full-moon sacrifices. After the marriage, 
Skanda went out to lead the seventh army-corps of the gods, in his 
search to find out a ruler of time to replace Abhijit, that is the star 
Vega, who had ceased to be the Pole-star, showing that the rule of 
Skanda was subsequent to 8000 B.C., and started during the age 
when the Pole-star was in Hercules. 


It was then, as we gather from the Mahabharata, that the 
Pleaides were made the rulers of heaven succeeding Abhijit, the late 
Pole-star. Under their rule the 13 wives of Kasyapa were made the 
13 mothers of heaven. 


It was after the installation of this new age that Skanda and 
Visakha destroyed the Danava sons of the Pole-star-god and their 
leader Mahisha, the buffalo, who was once the god Indra. 
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After this victory, Skanda was honoured by 51 names recorded in 


the Mahabharata, that is, as the god of this year of 17 months and 
51 weeks. 


The vessel of food of Draupadi, which happened to be empty when 
the Rishi-guest Durvasa went in, is the Sun-vessel, the same as the 
begging bowl of the Buddha (and of Siva). 


The re-filling of the vessel by the miraculous intervention of 
Krishna means starting a new reckoning of time. 


Jayadratha, who audaciously attempted the rape of Draupadi, 
boasts of his descent, from the 17 high clans,—the 17 months of this 
year. It was in the eleventh year of the Pandava exile that the rape 
was attempted. Jayadratha was the Moon-god, the silver-boar. 
When he attempted the abduction of Draupadi, he was seeking for a 
bride to replace Dussala, the year-bride of the Kaurava-year of 
11 months. Arjuna cut off his head with a magical shaft which bore 
it to the hands of his father, Vriddha-Kshatra, the Pole-star-god, 
and thence it fell to the earth. As it fell, the head of this Pole-star- 
god broke into several pieces and his career as the world's ruler 
of time was ended for ever. 


In the story of the death of Jayadratha and the loss of his head we 
have a parallel to the disfigurement of Melanthios and Eurytion, 
Like them, Jayadratha, the god with ear-rings, ruling the year of 
new and full-moon sacrifices, was, when his career was ended, 
changed from a god depicted in human form and decapitated into 
the Sun-pillar-god (the gnomon-pillar). 


The Nuktas of British Columbia reckoned by the 13 months’ year. 


The detail of the ritual of the construction of the Garhapatya 
altar of this year affords further evidence. The ground for the 
altar was enclosed with 21 stones, the days of this month. 


IX. 
THE HINDU YEAR OF 18 MONTHS AND 12 MONTHS, OF g 
- AND 10 DAYS’ WEEKS, RESPECTIVELY. 


The year of seventeen months closing the exile of the Pandavas 
ended before the Aswamedha of Yudhishthira in Chaitra. The year 
of eighteen months begins with this sacrifice. To suit the new ideas 
of reckoning, the ritual underwent some change. Eighteen sacrificial 
stakes were Set up for the gods of the year instead of 11 as in the earlier 
epochs. In addition, three stakes were required for the triangle 
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enclosing the fire in the altar of animal sacrifices, or only two by a 
variation of practice. 


If two the total number would be 20 to correspond with the num- 
ber of days of a month of the 18 months’ year. If three the number 
would be 21 corresponding with the number of days of a month of 
the year of 17 months. 


On the sacrificial ground a brick-altar was also built. It was 10 
cubits long and 8 broad to make up the number 18 of the months. 


This year of 18 months was ritualistic. It had 20 days to the 
month, divided into 4 weeks of 5 days each. This gave 72 weeks and 
360 days to the year, and marks a return to the reckoning of the 
early periods, after the final victory of the Pandavas. 


(The Mahabharata is divided into 18 cantoes or Parvas. The great 
war lasted 18 days andthe Akshauhinis or armyecorps engaged 
in the contest were 18)[V.V.] The Pandavas in the period of Ajnata- 
vasam or incognito-existence were the Sun-gods who went into 
hiding, during the age when time was measured by Lunar months. 


The Musala of the Mahabharata was the iron bolt with which the 
Yadavas, the kinsmen of Krishna, slew each other, The Mausala 
Parva or the canto dealing with the havoc caused by this iron-bolt 
is a dramatic representation of the opening of the iron age. 


The episode of Tapati and Samvarana follows closely the history 
of time measurement of the later cycles. 


This Samvarana is mentioned in the Rig-Veda as a Rishi who 
gathers wealth by his might and to whose stalls the cows of light 
come. Thatisto say, he isthe Sun-god, He is the gelded Sun-horse, 
the sexless Sun-god of the year of 15 months. The name Sam- 
varana means the consecrated ground. He is the creating 
spirit- god, whose earthly dwelling-place is the central national altar. 
His marriage with Tapati isa solar myth, This will appear from 
the sequel. We must trace the ancestry of Samvarana to Bharata 
who gave his name to this continent. This Bharata was the son ot 
the three-years-cycle year, That is, he was the god of the eleven- 
months-year. He begat 9 sons, the 9 days of the week of the cycle- 
vear, but slew them all and remained childless, till by the help of 
Bharadwaja he became the father of Bhumanyu. The son of the 
latter was Suhctra. His son was Ajamidha, the warring goat, who 
is said in the Rig-Veda to sustain life. 
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He found himself alone in the navel of the unborn. He was the 
Pole-star-creating-god. He married Dhumini, the daughter of the 
sacrificial smoke of the southern altar. From her was born Riksha, 
the Great Bear, who as the thigh of the ape-god begat in union with 
the Pole-star-goat, the sexless Sun-god of the year of 15 months, that 
is the god of the sons of the date-palm-tree. 


This was the god Samvarana who, in his first * avatar’, was the 
sexless Sun-god of the year of 15 months. He was attacked by the 
Panchalas with the ten Akshauhinis, those of the ten months of 
gestation of the cycle-year. He was driven to the forests at the foot 
of the Himalayas. There he remained childless and in exile for a 
thousand years, during the cycle of 17 and 13 months' years, till he 


was brought forth by Vasishtha as the ruling Sun-god of this new 
era. 


His return to power as the conquering Sun-god is represented as 
his marriage with Tapati. Her name means the ‘heating mother.’ 
She is the daughter of Vivasvan, the Sun-god. She was the 
younger sister of Savitri, the Sun-maiden. She was the mother- 
goadess of the South, the home of the Southern Sun. 


Samvarana, as the dying Sun, expired for love of her and lay 
insensible for 12 days, till he was recalled to life by Vasistha, who 
brought about his reunion with Tapati, the Sun-goddess of the 
winter-solstice and thus made him a year-Sun-god, who reproduced 
the year of Orion in which the Sun-god slept for 12 days of the year. 


THE YEAR OF 13 MONTHS OF THE SUN-WORSHIPPERS. 


The year of this Sun-god was like that of Orion one of 12 months 
and 360 days, but it was not like Orion's year divided into months 
of 29 days, but into months of 3o days each ; and, it was not mea- 
sured by 72 weeks of 5 days each, but by 36 weeks of 10 days each, 
the decades of the Egyptians and the Athenians. 


These weeks of 10 days were the weeks of the two hands, or 


the ten fingers, exhibiting the completeness of the power ofthe 
Sun-god. 


It was with the weapon Anjelika that Aruna overthrew the year- 
god Karna, after he had overturned the chariot of the latter with 
the iron-arrow, the thunderbolt of this era which destroyed all the 
old year-gods. 


Anjelika is from Anjali, which means the two hands joined with 
the palms placed together. 
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(It is well-known that one of the names of Arjuna is ' Savyasachi. ' 
This werd has teen explained to mean “he who is dexterows with 
both hands in shooting." So that Arjuna is the Sun-god who has 
been liberated from control and whose independence and power is 
now complete.) [V. V.] 


The year thus measured could be easily manipulated by the priests, 
who knew the exact length of the year and could intercalate a month 
once in six years. By this change of reckoning the Sun was releas- 
ed from the yoke ofthe stars Gemini, and it was no longer neces- 
sary to begin the year when the Sun entered that constellation. "This 
year-calculation lasted until the Sun entered Taurus about 4200 B. C. 


This year of 12 months was the year of the rising Sun of day, and 
meant the over-throw of the votaries of the Moon-god and of those 
who began their year with the setting Sun and Stars. So that the 
Sun was now free from the Pole-star domination. 


The Ahavaniya altar of the Sun-bird of this year of 12 months was 
the culminating embodiment of the theology of the Brahmins. Living 
victims were no longer offered. Milk, sour milk, barley, running 
water and the sap of the Soma plant were poured on the altar and 
consumed by the priests as sacramental drink which incorporated into 
their frames the spirit of the living god. 


The Aswamedha ascribed to Yudhishthira was probably the latest 
occasion of the mention of the sacrifice of animals and of spirits 
drunk as sacramental drink by the Hindu priests. 


For, we find that after this, the revisor of the ritual preaches that 
the sacrifice of animals cannot be an act of righteousness and that 
only seeds and liquids should be offered in future. 


In the Mahabharata, towards the close of the war, Aswaththama, 
of Duryodhana's party, attempted to destroy the embryos in all the 
wombs of such of the Pandava ladies as happened to be pregnant at 
the time. The.purpose evidently was that they may bring forth only 
the yearly-dying Sun-gods. But Krishna raised again to life the 
dying child who ruled the world for a cycle of 60 years as Parikshit, 
the circling Sun. |: 


In the early periods the reckoning by new-moons was that 
used, But this was followed by the substitution of full or the cres- 
cent moons, as we see from the Mahabharata that Bhishma's year 
began with the new-moon of Magh and that of Parikshit, the Sun-god 
succeeding Bhishma, with the full-moon of Chaitra, when the course 
of the sacrificial horse was started. 
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X. 


It does not appear that the learned author had access to the 
Sanskrit Puranas, as they are not, except in one case, available in 
English translations, Thereis however considerable testimony in 


these repertories of ancient legendary lore, in support of the author's 
data. 


In these works, the connection of the Pleiades with year-reckon- 
ings and the character of the Dipávali as a new-year's day appears 
unmistakeably. The chapter relating to the Dipàvali is, strange to say, 
repeated in the same words and verse for verse in the Skanda and the 
Padma Puranas. 


The worship of the May-pole and the festivities connected with it 
are found in the Mahabharata in the account given of Uparicharavasu, 
king of Chedi. Beis credited with having originated the cult.of the 
Indradhwaja (May--pole) on account of his great friendship and regard 
for the Indra. A reference to the Indradhwaja is also extant in the 
Ramayana. 


The solstices and the equinoxes with their attendant religious 
ceremonies and festive rejoicings are treated repeatedly in the 
Puranes. The suggestion made in the text, that the metres of 
Vedic poetry were symbolical devices of time-measurements in con- 
nection with the Sun's course, is confirmed by an express avowal to 
that effect in the Garuda-purana. 


The Vedic legend of Prajapati pursuing his daughter is a favourite 
topic of the Puranists. It willbe found set out graphically in the 
Kalika Purana. 


The twelve-days-sleep of the Sun-god was well-known as the Aditya 
Sayanam. The Puranists have availed themselves of this chapter 
of the Sun's life to inculcate pious giíts and religious exercises. 


The Eel-god and the sons of the mountain and the river are preserv- 
ed to us in the accounts of Uparicharavasu and Santanu from whom 
the Kurus and the Pandus are deduced, though perhaps in a left- 
handed way. 


The year of the Sun-horse has added a great god to the pantheon, 
Hayagriva, he of the horse's head who has held his place since then. 
We have had in addition 33 crores according to one computation, or 
33 thousands, 33 hundreds and 33 according to another, of the non- 
descript gods and angels brought into being in this age. 
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The sun of the thigh, the son generated from the thigh of his gead 
father is easily recognised in Prithu, son of Vena. The emperor 
Prithu was brought into existence in this manner by a synod of pious 
Brahmin priests who murdered his father to promote the public weal. 
This Prithu is a favourite of Puranic writers. He is believed to have 
given his name to this Earth as 'Prithvi. He is depicted as an 
example of a righteous monarch and beneficent ruler. 


I believe that corroboration from an unexpected quarter would be 
very welcome. This Prithu had his Double in ancient Persian legend. 
Kaiomars (Gayo-Maretan), the first ruler of men, came into being out 
of ‘the right front leg’ of the Bull-man or Homo-taurus at the 
moment of the latter’s death. The account may be consulted in the 
History of the early Kings of Persia by Mirkhond, translated by 
David Shea. (1832.) 


The thirteen-months-year finds express mention in the Yajur-Veda. 
It is also apparent in the period assigned for the pilgrimage of Arjuna, 
soon after the marriage of Draupadi, in fulfilment of a preregistered 
vow which required his exile for a period of one year. Weare told 
that this voluntary exile, worked out in pilgrimage abroad, lasted 
during thirteen months. 


The Moon-cow and the Sun-calf frequently meet the eye in the epi- 
sodes of the Puranas, 


The double-dating of the nativity of the Sun-god will be found 
noticed in the account of the birth of Skanda in the Skanda-Purana. 
The overthrow of the threc-years-cycle in the form of the triple 
monster Chimzra, by the solar hero Bellerophon of Greek myth, has 
been translated into the victory of Skanda over the mountain of 
enchantments, Krauncha, an episode the true character of which is 
seen and understood better in the Tamil Skanda-Purana. 


The Sun-maidens under varying names, such as Savitri, Gayatri, 
Saraswati, Badaba and Tapati are all subjected to extensive Puranic 
treatment. They help to form some of the elevating episodes of the 
Puranas, in which it is not difficult to discover the indicia of the 
solar myth. 


The dying Sun-god in the form of the Yajna-varaha has engross- 
ed much of the attention of the compiler of the Kalika-Purana, 


The Chaturmasya-periods, and in particular the last of them, have 
elaborate regulations of religious austerities ordained in connection 
with their currency. 
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The star Canopus, figured as the sage Agastya, has had the tribute 
of universal homage rendered to him as the saint ofthe southern 
regions. He is mixed up with many pious undertakings in the south 
of the continent. 


His well-known migration from the north to the south, often 
interpreted by modern critics as representing the Aryan colo- 
nisation of the south, is an astronomical fable of probable Egyptian 
inspiration. It was pointed out above (p. 290) that the star-leader 
of the primitve Egyptians, who then lived in the districts of 
the upper Nile, was Canopus. But as they coursed down the river, 
and settled in the Delta, this star was no longer visible. A few 
generations later, the history of the migration was forgotten, At 
that stage, it was easy for the race to believe themselves autoch- 
thonous in these latitudes. The Canopus 01 their ancestors was no 
longer visible to them, but the legends asscciated with his name re- 
mained in popular traditional knowledge. The difficulty was solved 
by the theory that Canopus bad his 80002 originally in the north 
and subsequently betook himself to the south. 


That the Pole-star occupied a very high place in primitive religious 
belief can be shown from the Puranas. His worship was much in 
vogue as may be gathered from a chapter in the Matsya-purena, 


At a certain period of the world's history no Pole-star was visible. 
The occasion for the worship of the Sun and the Moon was thus sup- 
plied. They had no doubt been previously concerned in fixing the 
start and finish of the months and years, but their individuality was 
subordinated to, and controlled in popular conceit by, the Pole- 
star. In this period of transition it was the Moon that predominated 
in religion as in reckoning. From this period onwards we find a 
51 uggle proceeding between the worship of the Moon and that of the 
Sun for precedence and permanence. 


When the Pole-star reappeared on the scene, he recovered only a 
small portion of his former power and glory and only for a time ; for, 
to regain all that had been lost was impossible in the existing 
conditions of the balance of power. 


The result was that the Sun-god had to encounter the opposition 
of the Moon as also of the Pole-star in his attempts to establish his 
independence, as the first step of an ambitious career, the ultimate 
goal of which was his exclusive supremacy. 
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He was not as yet a free agent, for he was constantly held in leash 
by the Twin Ashwins. (The Gemini)  Hislife, if also that of the 
Moon, was little better than ephemeral, for he died or was killed 
every year, though he was allowed to reappear for the next. 


The Pole-star on the other hand was constant and eternal, except 
for a temporary aberration. That was the secret of his power. ]n 
due course, however, the Sun gains steadily, if slowly, over the Moon 
and the others of his opponents. He cuts himself tree from the tether 
of the Ashwins; and finds himself able to use both his hands to the 
best advantage. Finally, his opponents are all overthrown : the 
Moon, the rest of the host and the old veteran of the Pole-star. 


The longevity of the Sun is assured, at least for a fixed term of 
sixty years, and he rules supreme in the firmament as well in astro- 
nomical reckoning as in religious worship. 


The whole of this astronomical drama with its detail of circumstance 
can be traced in the Puranas. Often enough the meaning of the fable 
is apparent; as often the true intendment is obscured by a realistic 
treatment. But with the key furnished by Mr. Hewitt, the task of 
interpreting these texts is rendered comparatively easy. 


The mother-tree has taken deep root in the Indian soil in the form 
ofthe Puranic Akshayavata of Gaya. It has its cult, observed to this 
day by thousands of pilgrims from the length and breadth of the 
Empire. 

थ 

The veneration and worship of the Pole-star in lost periods of 
history, its desuetude in later epochs ; the predominance of the Moon 
in time reckoning and worship, at first, and her (his) gradual sub- 
ordination to the Sun even to subservience, subsequently, can be 
unmistakeably read in the Puranas. The latter theme, in particular, 
may be studied in relief in that portion of the Skanda-purana which 
deals with the sacred shrines and places in and around Somanath. 
(Prabhasakhandam). 10 was after the subjugation of the Moon that 
the Sun-god, renamed as Iswara, became Somanath, the master or 
lord of the Moon, and was firmly established in his imperialism. 


We read almost everywhere in the Puranas exhortations as to 
religious observances, associated with this day or that of the week, 
month or year, or some star or conjunction of stars in the heavens. 
Oftentimes, these precepts appear at first sight (०. be groundless, 
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(J. F. Hewitt's History and Chronology of the Myth-making age).—V. Venkatachellam Iyer. 
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But however in the light of the explanations offered by Mr. Hewitt, 


we can recognise in them fossilised relics of buried strata of religious 
and astronomical belief. 


I am satisfied that the importance of Mr. Hewitt's data for a correct 
understanding of Puranic literature cannot indeed be overestimated. 


Before closing, I wish to present to the reader an abstract in a 


tabular form of the data outlined above, and I hope it will be found 
useful, 


V. VENKATACHELLAM IYER. 


ART. XXVI.—An Inquiry as to how a Bell in the Portu- 
guese Church at 79707 came to be transferred to a 
Hindu Temple at Nasik, 


BY 
RUSTAMJI NASARVANJI MUNSHI. 


(Read, 18th September 1913.) 


The Thana Gazetteer describes the old Portuguese ruins of Man- 


dap2shwar which is in the island of Salsette, about two miles north of 
the Borivli Station (B. B. & C. I. Railway). 


THE STORY OF THE PORTUGUESE BELL. 


The Thana Gazetteer in its account of the Por- 
Thana Gazetteer. 


tuguese Church at Mandapeshwar at Borivli 
thus refers to a bell therein :— 


1९ On the eighth of December, the festival of the Mandapeshwar 
Virgin, Sáhibin Kosehsang (N. S. da Conceicáo, Our Lady of Con- 
ception), a fair is held, which, among Christian festivals, comes 
next in popularity to the fair of Mount Mary in Bandra. Numbers 
of childless people, Parsis, Hindus and Musalmans as well as 
Christians, come and make vows. A large bell, said to have cost 


425 (Rs. 250), was given to the church by a man whose prayer 
for a son was heard!."' 


Interesting as this information was, it induced me to visit the 
— -— Church which I did on the 26th of December 1912. 
nquines agon I found no bell there, so I inquired of the Rev. M. 
tie bell made at Baptista, the Vicar of the Church, as to the 
whereabouts of the missing bell. He said that 
according to the oral tradition of the locality, the bell was carried 
away by some robbers and that it has now become the property of 
one of the Hindu temples at Nasik. 


I immediately put myself in communication with the Collector of 

ere Nasik, Mr. C. M. Baker, B.A., I.C.S. In my letter, 
n ME ARA dated the 27th December 1912, I communicated 
the Collector of to him the information about the bell as I had 
Nasik. heard it from the Vicar of the Church. Mr. 


1 Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XIV (Thana), Bom., 1882 p. 225. 
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Baker, in his kind communication, dated the zith January 1913, 
wrote as follows :— 


“ The bell, you speak of, is no doubt the one which hangs in 
Naru Shankar's Temple at Nasik. It is said locally to have been 
captured at Bassein (Wasai) Fort by Naru Shankar Raje Baha- 
dur, but it is quite likely to have been less gloriously acquired by 
robbing a Church! I have not seen the inscription myself, so I 
have asked my registration clerk?, who is also an antiquarian, 
to take a copy of it. Unfortunately he has been ill, but I expect 
the copy in a few days.” 


While kindly forwarding to me that copy of the inscription on the 
bell, Mr. Baker wrote in his letter, dated the 14th January 1913: “ It 
is nothing but the date 1721. As Mr. Gupte is an experienced archzo- 
logist, you may be sure that there is no other inscription, nor is any 
other mentioned in the Nasik Gazetteer.” 


I here produce the impression of the above inscription on the bell. 
Naru Shankar's temple, referred to above, was built in 1747 8. D. by 
Naru Shankar Raje Bahadur of Malegaon at the total expenditure of 
Rs. 18,00,000 ?. 


The Nasik Gazetteer thus refers to the bell:—'' The top of the 

wall which encloses the temple is eleven feet 

Nasik Gazetteer. broad. At each corner are semi-circular domes 

about ten feet in diameter, and thereis a fifth 

dome in the middle of the west wall with a large bell, dated 1721 

in European-Arabic numbers. The bell, which is six feet in 

circumference at the lip, is probably Portuguese. It is said to have 

been brought either from Bassein or from Delhi, but Bassein is 
more likely.” E 


A Gujarati guide-book giving a succint account of the different 
EUM temples at Nasik says that there is a large bell 

A Gujarati on the gate near the temple of Naru Shankar, 
Guide-book. . T S 
that there is on it the number 172t andthat it is 

said to have been brought there from Bassein.* This Gujarati 


1 Mr. Y. R. Gupte, B.A. 

3 The Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XVI, 1883 (Nasik), p. 519. 

3 Ibid. 

* (axi हेवणना HAN इवान 6५२ Ds माही घांट छ ते वसधधी कानी बये 3g छ. तेना 6५२ 
१७२१ DA १३ छे.0-ाश्री क्षेत्र नासी uad dda वून MA श्री sa gA WICH 
Raa, श्रीषरे नाराय ASINVE, Me ARR रेडवासी श्री Ba als go २ AU Gye vlo 
vlo als, YB ९३. 
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guide-book of 32 pages does not suggest Delhi 25 the original home 
of this bell. 


Dr. Gerson daCunha?, that ardent historian of Western India, in 
Dus तद्वत ली describing the antiquities of Bassein, divides 
of Bassein. Bassein into eight districts, The island of Sat 
sette (A Ilha de Salceté) was the third of the 

eight divisions under the jurisdiction of Bassein. 1६ was divided 
into a Pragn and ninety-five villages. And Mandapeshwar, called 


Mont-Pezier or Monpacer by the Portuguese, is one of the villages of 
this third division of Bassein? 


So, Mandapeshwar, which is at about two miles north of Borivli 
Station, forms a part of the Bassein territory. 


The object of this paper is to trace the history of events that seem 


to have led to the removal of the bell from the Christian Church to 
the Hiadu Temple. 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCE. 


The Thana and Nasik Gazetteers do not mention either the dale or 
द्या f the event when the bell was carried away froin 
ignificance o C š पु 

the date 1721 on the Church. But we shall endeavour to trace 


the bell. both. 
The date 172r in European-Arabic numbers, 


as can be observed from the impression of the inscription on the 
bell, kindly supplied to me by Mr. Baker, helps us to ascertain 
approximately the time when the bell wastransferred to the Nasik 
temple. 


The date 1721: on the bell may either be the date of its casting or 
the date of its subsequent presentation to the Church by the donor 
‘‘ whose prayer for ason was heard." Taking this as our hypo- 
thesis, we have to look for a subsequent date for the transmission of 
the bell from Bassein to Nasike According to the Nasik Gazetteer 


4 Dr, Gerson da Cunha, Notes on the History and Antiquities of Chaul and Bassein, Bombay, 
1876 ; pp. 157, 188 and 192. 


5 This Salette Taluka is bounded on the north by the Bassein creek. on the east 
by the Bhiwandi creek and a range of hills known as the Parsik range, which 
runs north and south forming the Bombay boundary between this and the Kalyan and Panvel 
talukas, on the south by the island and harbour ot Bombay and on the west by the Sea." -- 
Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government. No. CCCLVIII--New Series. Papers 
relating to the Revision Survey Settlement of the Salsette Taluka of the Thana Collectorate, 
Bombay. 1897. p. 5. : 

‘The Taluka contains 138.549 acres or 2164 square miles ; it is bounded on the north by the 
Vaitarna river and Mahim Taluka, on the south by the Bassein creek and Salsette Taluka. on 
the east by the Bhiwandi and Vada Talukas. and on the west by the Sea,"—Salections from 
the Records ot the Bombay Government, No. CCCLXXII-—New Series. Papers relating to 
the Revision Survey Settlement of the Bassein Taluka of the Thana Collectorate, Bombay. 


1898. p. 4. 
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and the Gujarati Guide-Book of the Nasik temples, above referred 
to, Naru Shankar’s temple was built in 1747. Now, between these 
two dates (1721 and 1747), we come across an event of historic inter- 
est and significance. 


The rise of the Portuguese power in India dates from the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century when in A. 1), 1507 
Re PEE. of the sound of the Portuguese cannon was first 
A.D. ` 739 heard on the shores of Maharashtra !. Goa was 
the first possesion which the Portuguese acquired 
in the land of the Marathas *. ‘Among the many territories which 
the Portuguese then gradually acquired, Bassein, which for the first 
time fell into their hands in A. D. 1534 having been ceded to them 
by Bahadur Shah, king of Gujarat ^, wab an important one. This 
remained in the undisturbed possession of the Portuguese till 1670* 
when Shivaji attacked them by sea’. “But he was repulsed. There 
was now war going on betweerl these two powers. The principal 
exploit that marks it, is the storming of Bassein in May 1739 by 
the Maratha troops under Chimnaji Appa, the Peshwa's brother. 
The Marathas were now the masters of Bassein for about 40 years, 
when, in 1780, the English under General Goddard captured it from 
them. 


Thus, between the dates 1721 and 1747, the important event of 
historic interest is the passing away of Bassein 
The probable from the Portuguese into the hands of the Marat- 
date of the trans- 1 intl ASN Shankar's t 1 
ference of the bell basin the year 1739. As : aru Shankar's temple 
to Nasik. at Nasik was not built before 1747, we conjecture 
that the bell might have remained in the custody 
of the Marathas since the capture of Bassein in 1739 till that date, 
and that it might have been deposited to its new home of sanctily 
at Nasik either during, or subsequent to, A. D. 1747. ` 


INQUIRIES ABOUT THE BELL MADE AT NASIK. 


With a view to collect as much information and material as possi- 
ble regarding the transference ofthe bell to Nasik, I visited that 
place on the 25th April 1913. While there, I took some measurements 


2 History of the Mahrattas by James Grant Duff, ard. ed., London : 1873, p. 34. 
a Ibid. 

^ Imperial Gazetteer, of India, Vol. VII ( Oxford : 1968), p. 120. 

* Bombay Gazetteer. Vol. XIII, p. 475. 


5 Nairne’s Konkan. This is the first mention of Shivaji's fleet.—Orme’s Historical 
Fragments, p. 207. 


25» 
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of the bell from above one of the five domes ofthe temple and also 
got a photograph of the bell taken which I produce here. 


The inquiries made at Nasik were not productive of better results, 

partly owing to the ignorance of the people—espe- 

cially of the temple ministrants—and partly owing 

to the lack of interest in such matters of anti- 

quity. The only information that the ministrant of Naru Shankar's 

temple could give me was that the bell was hanging there even 

before his grandfather was born! Butit appeared that some people 
knew from local tradition that the bell was brought from Bassein. 


Ignorance of 
the people. 


I was told that the metal and make of this bell widely differred 
from those of Nasik bells. 1115, 1 was able to 
Measurements of . 
the bell, see and compare. The Nasik bells are generally 
small in size and of a bright metal with figures 
of some gods or goddesses or some sacred animals carved on them. 
This Portuguese bell is unusually large, being 2 feet 6 inches in 
height, 3 feet 3 inches in diameter, and 5 feet 7 inches in upper, 
6 feet 3 inches in middle and 10 feet 3 inches im lower circum- 
ference. Itis only on account of its hugeness, and as a trophy, that 
the bell seems to have been placed in this temple. As to why the 
bell should have been located in this particular temple—for, there are 
many temples at Nasik—no one could elucidate me. Butthis was 
because the bell probably belonged to the builderof the temple, as 
we shall presently see. 


There is a belief amongst the people of Nasik that whenever the 
water of the river rises to the level of the bell, the 
river is supposed to have reached its utmost 
capacity of a flood. We find this statement also 
corroborated by the Bombay Gasetteer* wherein we read that “In 
the great flood of 1872, the water of the river rose to the level of the 
bell." 


That the bell is not now used in religious rites or worship is certain 

; as is evident from the state in which it is allowed 
foe. to rust. But the inquiries revealed that, at one 
time, it might have been used by the people. 

A local saying current amongst the people is नारो शंकरचा घंटा वाजला, 
Naroshankarcha ghanta vajla, i. e. the bell of Naru Shankar has 
sounded. Whenever a particular information, which is to be kept 


A belief of the 
people. 


.1. I am indebted to Mr, Ardeshir Lal of Nasik for all the kind and prompt help received from 
him while at Nasik. 


9 Vol. XVI, p. 519. 


The bell of the Portuguese Church at Borivli new hanging in 
Naru Shankar's temple at Nasik. 
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private, happens to be known to a person, who is reputed not to keep 
it to himself, this saying is usually resorted to. With reference to 
that person, when itis said that the bell of Naru Shankar has sound- 
ed, it means that the information will now be known to all, just as 
the peals of this bell are heard far and wide. 


This local saying suggests to us that the tolling of the bell might 
have been resorted to when the temple was in use and it was this 
use of the bell that very probably gave birth and currency to the 
saying. 

The self-same saying sets us thinking on the question of the owner- 
ship of the bell. 


There can be no doubt as tothe fact that the bell was brought from 
the Portuguese Church to the Hindu temple dur- 
Who brought . 
the bell ? ing, or subsequent to, 1739 A. D. But who 
brought it? The Marathas, or Naru Shankar, 
the builder ofthe temple. The above Maratha saying speaks of the 
bell as Narushankarcha ghanta, i.e., Naru Shankar’s bell and not as 
Narushankarcha mandircha ghanta which would then mean, the bell 
in or of the temple of Naru Shankar. So, when interpreted in this 
light, the saying seems to assign the ownership of the bell to Naru 
Shankar, who probably brought the bell from Bassein, and hung it in 
the temple, which he built, witha view, perhaps to attract worship- 
pers to his temple, owing to the hugeness of the bell. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF NARU SHANKAR. 


The 116 of Naru Shankar, the builder of the temple at Nasik, known 
after him, throws some light on the subject-matter of our Paper. 


From references to Naru Shankar in Grant Duff's '' History of the 

: Marathas," we gather that at the siege of Ahmed- 

DN releren- nagar in 1755 A. D. by Raghunath Rao and 
ces to Naru Shan- : 

kar. Dummajee, Naru Shankar was one of the most 

active of the assailants, having under his com- 


mand a large body of Arab infantry?. 


When Sadashiv Rao Bhow marched írom the Deccan to eppose 
the Afghans in 1760, Naru Shankar was one among the principal 
officers with the Bhow's division’. 


When Raghunath Rao raised his own infant son, Bhaskar Rao, to 
the dignity of Pratinidhi in lieu of Bhowan Rao, who had succeeded 


* Duff, History of the Makrattas, Lon : 1875. p. 283. 
a Lid, p. 315. 
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his uncle Jagjivan Prati Nidhi, Naru Shankar, who, for a time, com- 
manded in the citadel of Delhi, was appointed ''to the office of Moo- 
taliq, which was in effect conferring the office of Pratee Needhee upon 
him.” 


According to the Nasik Gazetteer, '' Málegaon fort is said to have 
been built in 1740 by one Narushankar."? 


I am indebted for the following biographical sketch of Naru 
Marathi account Shankar to Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis of Satara 


n Naru Shankar's and to Mr. Y. R. Gupte of Nasik for the transla- 
Rao Behe scp फे tion from the Marathi of the learned Rao 


Parasnis of Satara, Bahadur :— 


नारो शंकर राजेबहाइर. 


नारो शंकर राजेबहादर हे पेशवाईमध्ये प्रसिद्ध पुरुष होऊन गेले, हे ऋग्वेदी 
देशस्थ ब्राह्मण असून यांचें उपनांव दाणी असें होतें, यांचे वडील शंकराजीपंत हे 
विजापूरच्या सुभ्याजवळ दिवाण होते. यांस आबाजी शंकर, लक्ष्मण शंकर, ब नारो 
शंकर असे तीन पुत्र होते. यांपैकीं लक्ष्मण शंकर व नारो शंकर यांनीं स्वपराक्रमानें 
बुंदेलखंडामध्यें मराठ्यांचा अंमल संस्थापित करून मोठी कीर्ति मिळविली. नारो शंकर 
हे प्रथमतः थोरले मल्हारराव होळकर यांजपाशीं शिलेदारीचे कामावर होते. त्यांजवळ 
त्यांनीं लढाइचे प्रसंगीं अनेक वेळां आपली मदुमकी व्यक्त केली. त्यावरून मल्हारराव 
होळकर प्रसन्न होऊन त्यांनीं त्यांस नगारा, निशाण, पागा वगेरे सरंजाम दिला व त्यांस 
इंदूर सुभ्याच्या बंदोबस्ताचें काम सांगितलें. पुढें मल्हारराव द्दोळकर यांच्या शिफारसीनें 
नारो शंकर यांची योजना हिंदुस्थान प्रांती दतिया, ओच्छी, वगेरे बुंदेले राजांच्या बंदो. 
बस्ताच्या कार्मा करण्यांत आली. तिकडे त्यांनां मोठा पराक्रम करून बुंदेले राजांस नम्र 
केलें व झांशीचा किला zo स० १७४२ मध्ये हस्तगत केला. याच वर्षी बाळाजी 
बाजीराव पेशवे यांस छत्रसाल राजांचे मुलाकडून बुंदेलखंडामध्ये जो मुलुख मिळाला 
त्यापैकीं झांशी प्रांताच्या सुभेदारीवर नारो शंकर यांची नेमणूक करण्यांत आली, नारो 
शंकर यांनीं झांशी शहर वसविले आणि तेथे चवदा बरषैपयैत सुभेदारीचे उत्तम प्रकारें 
काम केलें, नारो. शंकर यांचा फौजेचा खचे विशेष असल्यामुळें त्यांच्याकडून पेशवे 
सरकारास तिकडील प्रांताच्या उत्पन्नाचा वसूल येईनासा झाला, शिवाय नारो शंकर यांचा 
बडेजाव झांशी प्रांती विशेष होऊन त्यांस Rie बादशहाकडून “ राजेबहादर हवा ' 


1 Duff, p. 327. 
३ Nasik Gazetteer, Vol. XVI, p. 457. 
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:किताव मिळाला, त्यामुळें ते आपणांस स्वतंत्र सरदार म्हणबूं लागले, हैं त्यांचें प्राबल्य 
पेशवे सरकारास राजकीय दृष्टया अनिष्ट वाटले. सबब त्यांनी Xo स० १७५७ मध्यें 
त्यांस परत बोलाविले. त्या वेळो नारो शंकर यांनीं पुणें येर्थे पेशब्यांच्या वाड्यामध्ये 
नोबत व. डंका वाजवीत प्रवेश केला आणि पेशवे सरकारास सुप्रसन्न करून त्यांचा ud 
रोष नाहींसा केला. अर्थात्‌ पेशवे सरकारांनी त्यांचा सरंजाम वगेरे त्यांस परत दिला. 


. नारो शकर यांस दिलीच्या बादशहानें राजेबहाइर म्हणून जो किताब दिला होता तोच 
कायम करून जरी पटका, साहेब नोबत, व सरदारीची aÀ देऊन फोजेस व जातीस 
मिळून पंधरा लक्षांचा सरंजामी महाल मुलूख दिला होता. त्यांच्याकडे हिंदुस्थान प्रांतीं 
गंजबसोदे व सुजालपुर दे दोन महाल होते व स्वदेशी, निंवाइंत बेलापूर, अंमळनेर वगेरे 
महाल, व गुजराथ प्रांतीं जंबूसर व बुंदेलखंड प्रांती झांशी इत्यादि महाल होते. 


नारो शंकर UHI हे सोनपत पानपतचे स्वारीत Xo Ho १७६०-६? मध्यें 
दिल्ली येथें होते, ऐन लढाईचे प्रसंगीं दिल्लीच्या तक्तार्चे संरक्षण करण्याचें काम नारो 
शंकर यांच्याकडे होतें. नारो शंकर हे पानिपतची लढाई संपल्यानंतर कांहीं दिवस पुन्हा 
झांशीच्या झुमेदारीचें काम करीत होते, नंतर इ० To १७६३ मध्यें त्यांनीं झांशीच्या 
सुभ्यावर आपल्या बंधूचा मुलगा विश्वासराव लक्ष्मण यास नेमून ते दक्षिणेत आले, या 
प्रसंगी थोरले माधवराव हे पेशवाईच्या गादीवर आले असून सवे सत्ता रघुनाथराव दादा 
यांच्या हातांत होती. अर्थात्‌ नारो शंकर व रघुनाथराव दादा यांचा विशेष स्नेह अस- 
ल्यामुळें रघुनाथरावांच्या शिफारसीशुळे नारो शंकर यांस Xo स० १७६३ मध्ये प्रतिनिधि 
पदाची सातारच्या राजाकडून TS मिळालीं. सजेबहाइर नारो दाकर यांनीं एक qud 
प्रतिनिधि पदाचा अधिकार उपभोगिला, ही महत्वाची गोष्ट घडून आली, नारो शंकर 
यांनीं याच वर्षी मिरजेचा किला गोपाळराव पटवधन यांच्या बरोबर लढाई करून घेतला, 
यानंतर नारो शंकर यांनीं शोयोचीं व पराक्रमाची जीं कामें केलो, त्यांची माहिती बरोबर 
समजत नाही. 


* ह्या संबंधाने पुढील उल्लेख मि० एल्फिन्स्टन ह्यांच्या माहितांमर्ध्ये दाखल आहेः 

“ In the reign of Raja Shahu, Naro Shankar was nominated by Nana Saheb Peishwa to 
collect the revenues of Jhansi in Hindustan. He held the office for fourteen years without 
contributing one rupee to Government, and eventually assumed a Nowbut as a military leader, 
for which reasons he was recalled to Poona, and on his entry he not only caused his Nowbut 
to be beaten through the City, -but came directly to the Peishwa's palace, where he claimed 
apartments. Having sufficient address to satisfy the Peishwa of his conduct, he was hence- 
forward treated as one ot the great military chiefs of th€ empire, and known by the name oí 
Motiwala, from an enormous pearl which he wore." 
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नारो शंकर राज्ञेबहादर हे ज्याप्रमाणे शूर सरदार होते, त्याचप्रमाणे मोठे उदार व 
दिलदार पुरुष होते. यांनीं झांशी व मालेगांव येर्थे मोठे किले बांधिले, हें इतिहास 
प्रासेद्धच आइ. त्याचप्रमाणें त्यांनी नासिक येर्थे दहा लक्ष रुपये खचे करून एक सुंदर 
देवालय बांधिले आहे, तें त्यांच्या नांवानें प्रसिद्ध आहे. तेर्थे त्यांनी एक पोतुगीज घंटा 
टांगिळी आहे. तिचा आवाज फार मोठा असल्यामुळें, “ नारो ume घंटा ' अशी 
मराठी भार्षेत एक म्हण पडली आहे, 

नारो शंकर राजेबहादर यांच्या मृत्यूचे नक्की साल सांपडत नाहीं, 


‘‘ Naroshankar Rajebahadar flourished during the reigns of the 
Peshwas. He was a Rigvedi Deshastha Brah- 
, English transla- man and was surnamed Dani. His father 
donc by Mr. Y R Shankarajipant was Divan to the Subha ot 
Gupte of Nasik. Bijapur. He had three sons, Abaji Shankar, 
Lakshman Shankar and Naroshankar. Of these, 
Lakshman Shankar and Naroshankar established the Maratha rule in 
Bundelkhand and were well-known. Naroshankar was a Shiledar under 
Malharrao Holkar. He showed his valour in battlefield many a time. 
Malharrao was pleased and favoured him with a nagara (drum), a flag, 
etc., and entrusted him with the administraticn of the Indore Subha. 
At the instance of Malharrao he was deputed to keep in check the 
Bundela Rajas, Datiya Orcha and others in Northern India. He fought 
battles, humbled the Bundela Rajas and captured the fort of Jhansi 
in A.D. 1742. Naroshankar was appointed Subedar of the Suba 
of Jhansi out of the province of Bundelkhand which was received 
as a jagir by Balaji Bajirao Peshwa from King Chatrasal. Naro- 
shankar founded the city of Jhansi and was a Subedar there for 14 
years. The Peshwa could not get the revenue of the province owing to 
the enormous expenditure on Naroshankar's military establishment. 
Besides, Naroshankar being very influential in the province ot 
Jhansi, and being favoured with the title of Rajebahadar from the 
Emperor of Delhi, was considered as an independent Sardar. This 
predominance was thought of as undesirable from a political point of 
view by the Peshwa Government. So in 1757, he was recalled, At 
that time Naroshankar entered the Peshwa's Vada in Poona, while 
the kettle drums were being beaten and well pleased the Peshwa Go- 
vernment and the ill-feeling disappeared. Of course the saranjam 
was returned to him’. 


1 About this Mr. Elphinstone has recorded as follows 

“ In the reign of Raja Shabu, Naro Shankar was nominated by Nana Saheb Peishwa to 
collect the revenues of Jhansi in Hindustan. He held the office for fourteen years without 
contributing one rupee to Government, and eventually assumed a Nowbut as military leader 
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The title of Rajebahadar conferred by the Emperor of Delhi, was 
confirmed. Naroshankar was presented with a Jaripatka, Saheb Now- 
bat. He was created a Sirdar and was given Mahals (smaller than 
talukas) as a saranjam yielding 15 lacs of rupees. He had the ad- 
ministration of Ganjabsode and Sujalpur Mahals, of Nimbait Belapur, 
and Amalner Mahals in Gujrat, of Jambusar and in Bundelkhand 
the Jhansi Mahal. 


Naroshankar was at Delhi in 1760-61, when the battle of Sonpat 
Panipat was fought. Naroshankar was to protect the Emperor of 
Delhi at this critical moment. Naroshankar had the control of the 
Jhansi Subha again after this war. Then in 1762, he appointed his 
nephew Vishvasrao Laksman and returned to the Deccan. At this 
time Madhavrao the Great was the Peshwa and Raghunathrao was 
all in all. Naroshankar and Raghunathrao being bosom friends, the 
former was created the Pratinidhi by the Raja ofSatara in 1763. The 
important event was that Naroshankar enjoyed the authority for one 
year. In the same year, he fought with Gopalrao Patwardhan and 
took the fort of Miraj. Reliable information regarding Naroshankar's 
campaigns after this event is not forthcoming. 


Naroshankar Rajebahadar was a valorous Sardar as well as a 
noble and bold man. It is well-known that he erected the forts of 
Jhanshi and Malegaon. He builta beatiful temple at Nasik, over 
which he spent ten lacs of rupees. It is called after him. There he 
has hung a Portuguese bell, the pealing sound of which has given 
rise to the Marathi proverb ''Naroshankarchi Ghanta" (Naro- 


shankar's bell). 
The year of Naroshankar's death is not known.” 


The foregoing account of Rajebahadar Naroshankar's life, suc- 
cint and imperfect as it is, represents him as a daring and enter- 
prising Maratha warrior all his life. He distinguished himself asa 
great soldier and administrator. He went to Delhi and the Deccan. 
A part of his life was spentin the various districts of Gujrat and 
Bundelkhand. Though he seems to have traversed many places 
both as a soldier and as an administrator, the above account of his 


for which reasons he was recalled to Poona and on his entry he not only caused his Nowbut 
to be heaten through the City, but came directly to the Peshwa's palace, where he claimed 
apartments. Having sufficient address to satisfy the Peishwa of his conduct, he was hence- 
forward treated as one of the great military cl hiefs of the empire, and known by the name 
of Motiwala, from an enormous pearl which he wore." 


1. That the date of Naroshankar's death cannot be pret later than 1774-75 A. D. can be 
shown from the शिवी, entry into the Naro Apaji's Diary :— >». > í 
" (8) Naroshankar Rajebahadur being dead, a present of clothes and jewelry was sent 
to Raghunathrao Narayan, and he was directed to join his 
A. D. 177475 battalion which was under Hari Ballal.” (Vide Selections 
from the Satara Rajas' and The Peshwas' Diaries [V.—Sawai 
Madhavrao Peshwa, Vol. I. prepared by Rao Bahadur G. C. Vad, 1908, p. ro. 
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life does not, in any place, speak of his visit to Bassein or refer to his 
having taken part in the siege of Bassein by the Marathas in 1739 
A.D. Nevertheless, it does, undoubtedly, couple his name with the 
huge Portuguese bell which hangs in the temple at Nasik, which 
was built by him ata cost of no less than 18 lacs of rupees and 
which is named after him. 


But the Bombay Gazetteer comes to our aid. The extract from it 
which we shall presently quote below shows the 
Naru Shankar Maratha warrior as having actually gone to Bas- 
actually in B as- : : x : n 
sein sein, where he is said to have repaired the Nirmala 
temple. 


We quote the Gazetteer :— 


“ A tradition exists that the temple at Nirmala near Bassein was 
erected to commemorate the death there of the great Shankar- 
áchárya, the chief teacher of the Shaivite worship in the eighth 
or ninth century. Buthe is known to have died in Kashmir, and 
as there were twenty-seven of his spiritual descendants who 
assumed his name, and who are calculated to have lasted for 
about 650 years, it is probable, that some one of these was the 
person, in whose honour the original temple was built.! The 
present building dates only from the time of the Peshwas, having 
been built by one Naroshankar, probably the same mentioned 
by Grant Duff? ,"—Bom. Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part II (1896), p. 28. 


The extract, just quoted, clears up the little doubt. It distinctly 
locates him in a district which was at that period occupied by the 
Portuguese. When Narushankar had been to Bassein, where he 
built the Nirmala temple, it is quite probable that he took part in 
the siege of Bassein (1739 A. D.) and that he ravaged the Portuguese 
church at Mandapeshwar near Borivli, from where he carried the 
bell to Nasik to be placed there in a temple which he subsequently 
built in 1747 A.D. 


INSTANCES OF THE RELIGIOUS EDIFICES OF ONE NATION 
BEING USED BY THE OTHER. 


Strange as this incident of the Portuguese bell having been trans- 
ferred to the Hindu temple seems to be, history affords us many 
parallel instances of the religious edifices of one nation being used 
by the other for its own purposes. 


1 H, H. Wilson's works L, 197, Compare Bom. Gaz., XIV, 292-293. 
2 Duff, History, 5१3, 327. Vide also Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, p. 127. 
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It was customary with the Mahomedan kings to raise their mas- 
jids on the sites, and with the materials of the 


Mahomedans; Hindu temples which they demolished. 


We shall bring under review a few instances to illustrate this. 


Sir (then, Colonel) Alexander Cunningham, in his Memorandum 
laid before the Government of Lord Canning in November 1861, re- 
garding a proposed investigation of the archæological remains of 
Upper India, said about the remains at Jaunpur, “ Although the 
existing remains at this place are Mahomedan, yet itis well-known 
that the principal buildings were originally Hindu temples!." 


The Atala Masjid of Jaunpur on the site of the Hindu temple of 
Atála Devi which is said to have been built by Jaya Chundra Deva, 
the last of the Rathor Princes of Kanouj, was subsequently con- 
verted to Mahomedan use by Ibrahim Shah Shurki between the 
years 1403 and 1443 A.D.? 


The Great Mosque of Kutb-ud-din at Delhi “ was built by Hindu 
masons under Mahomedan supervision out of the ruins of twenty- 
seven Hindu temples, some of which were no doubt Jain” 3. 


The Great Mosque at Ajmere, popularly known as '' Arhai din ki 
Jupdi" or the “shed of 23 days," was built, like the Kutb Mosque 
at Delhi, out of the spoils of many Hindu temples*. According to 
Col. Tod’, the whole of this building was originally a single Jain 
temple. 


According to Cunningham®, the great temple of Sdés-b4hu, or the 
great Jain temple of Gwalior, was not available for Hindu worship 
during the time of its Mahomedan occupation in the 13th and 14th 
centuries as it was used by the Mahomedans as a dwelling place. 


The two Stone Pillars (st/a thambha) bearing the religious edicts 
of Asoka were brought by Firoze Shah Tughlak about A. H. 757 
(A. D. 1356) to Delhi. One of them, well known as Firoze Shah's 
Pillar, was brought from Topar” of Shams-i-Siráj identified by 


2 Sir A, Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India, Four Reports made during the years 
1862-63-64-65, Vol. T (Simla, 1871), Pref. p. VI. 


2 Cunningham, Archzeological Survey of India, R ue for the year 1871-72, Vol. IV (1874), 
Pref. p. VI; Vol XI (1880), p. 104, 107. Vide also Khair-ud-din’s History of Jaunpur tr. by 
Pogson, p. 46. 


3 Ibid, IV, Pref. p. V ; also vide my '' History of the Kutub Minar (Delhi)," 1911, pp. 30 & 52. 
* Cunningham, Reports, Vol. II, pp. 358—64. 
5 Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. I (Calcutta, 1898), pp. 797—8o1 
a Cunningham, Reports, Vol. 11 (Simla, 1871), p, 361. 
Journal of Archeological Society ot Delhi, J, p. 74. 
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Cunningham ! as the present village of Pasta ‘‘on the western 
bank of the Jumna, and 12 miles in a direct line to the north-east 
of Khizrabad ? .” 


Haibat Khan’s Mosque at Ahmedabad was built on the site of a 
Hindu temple. ‘‘ Inside, in the centre, is a Hindu dome of great 
beauty and pillars taken from different temples °.” 


The Jain temple of Chintaman finished about 1638 A. D. at a cost 
of Rs. 9,00,000 by Santidas, a rich Bania merchant, was turned into 
a mosque by Aurengzeb, who *' defiled the temple by having a cow's 
throat cut in it and breaking the images *.” 


The Soner: or Golden Mosque at Ahmednagar was built by Nizam- 
ul-Mulk (1720— 1748) out of the materials of a Hindu Temple. The 
mosque is now used as a residence bya Parsi family’. 


Malik Karim's and Khwaja Jehan's mosques of Bijapur were 
built from the remains of the Hindu temples *. 


We do not find instances of Mahomedan mosques changed into 
Hindu temples because the Hindus were wont to 
Hindus. look upon this piece of business as profane and 
blasphemous. But it was certain that the 
Hindus did not leave the mosques unmolested or intact whenever 
such opportunities presented themselves. Sidi Sayed's mosque * at 
Ahmedabad was desecrated by the Marathas. With regard to the 
well-known temple of Sunder Narayen at Nasik, we read that ''on 
the spot where the temple stands there is said to have been an old 
Hindu temple which was destroyed by the Musalmans and the site 
made a burying-ground. On the overthrow of Musalman rule, pro- 
bably about 1750, Peshwa 13616 is said to have destroyed the 
grave-yard, cleared the ground of the bones, and sanctified the spot 
on which the present temple was built’ ^. 


There are a number of instances on record to show that the 
Christian churches were also not left un- 

Christians. disturbed by the Moslemsin the high tide of 
their victory. 


2 Cunningham, Reports, II, 161. 

2 Ibid, p. 769, 

3 Gazetteer of Bom. Pres., Vol. IV (Ahmedabad), 1879, p. 270 

* Ibid, p. 385. 

5 Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XVII (Bom. 1884), p. 699. 
® (bid, Bijapur Gazetteer, Vol. XXIII (Bom. 1884), pp. 632, €37 

7 Gaz. of Bom. Presidency, Vol. IV (Ahmedabad), p. 276 

* Nasik Gazetteer, p. 504. 
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We are told that ‘‘ the columns and capitals used in the mosque of 
‘ Amir at Fostat,’ Cairo, built in A. D. 643, were all taken from 
ancient buildings, Egyptian, Roman and Byzantine." * 


Again, it was from the ruins of Justinian's church of St. Mary on 
Mount Sion that the columns and other materials of the Mosque of 
el-Aksa at Jerusalem were taken by Abdul Malik (A. D. 69o). * 


The mosque of the Omayyads in Damascus built by the Caliph 
Walid in 705 A. D. stands on the site of the Basilican church of St. 
John. ° 


The Mecca niche is sunk in the doorway of a Roman temple 
which formerly occupied the same site. * 


The church of Sancta St. Sophia or the Divine Wisdom of which 
*' the mosques of Constantinople are all copies more or less,"? has 
been used, since the Mahomedan conquest in 1453, as an imperial 
mosque. Prof. T. F. Collier, in his article on Constantinople in the 
Encyclopzdia Britannica (11th edition, Vol. VII., p. 6) thus refers to 
this church :— 


“Since the Turkish conquest a minaret has been erected at each 
of the four exterior angles of the building and the interior has been 
adapted to the requirements of Moslem worship, mainly by the 
destruction or concealment of most of the Mosaics which adorned the 
walls. In 1847-1848, during the reign of Abdul Mejid, the building 
was put into a state of thorough repair by the Italian architect 
Fossati. Happily the Sultan allowed the Mosaic figures, then exposed 
to view, to be covered with matting before being plastered over. 
They may reappear in the changes which the future will bring."* 


3 Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed., Vol. XVIII, p. 899. 
9 Ibid. 

3 Ency. Brit., Vol. XVIIL, p. 899 

* Ibid. 

5 Ency. Brit., Vol. XVIII, p. 9oo. 


° Ency. Brit., Vol. VII, p. 6, tide also Edward Foord, The Byzantine Empire.—The Rear 
guard of European civilization, Lon. 790, p. 70. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Some Parallel Instances of Portuguese Bells in 
Hindu Temples. ` 


During the course of discussion on my above Paper on the Portuguese 
Three bells in Bell, in the Nasik Temple, Mrs. Eleanor Arthur 
the temple of Maha- spoke of a similar Portuguese Bell in ''a curious 
dev at  Shinga- old temple ” of Mahadev at Satara, and suggest- 
napur, Satara. . : : 
ed to embody in this Paper any particulars re- 
garding this bell also. 


It appears from the Satara Gazetteer that ''two bells, with the 
date 1720 in Roman letters engraved on them and probably brought 
from some Portuguese Church in the Konkan, hung from the 
roof!" of a Hindu temple at Shinganapur in Satara, 


Before I could make further inquiries in this direction, the Hon'ble 
Mr. Justice Heaton, who took an interest in my paper and with whom 
I was in correspondence in the matter, kindly sent me with his letter, 
dated the 22nd October 1913, a communication which Mrs. Arthur 
had received from the Collector of Satara about the bells at Shingana- 
pur. As the said communication is important and full of information, 
which the Satara Gazetteer lacks, I copy it down fully :— 


No. 854 of 1913. 
CAMP SHINGANAPUR, 
15/À October 1913. 
To 


THE COLLECTOR OF SATARA. 
Sir, 

With reference to your memo. No, 6307, dated 1st instant, I have the 
honour to report that in front of the main temple of Shri Sambhu 
Mahadev at Shinganapur, there are two big bells hanging over the 
small Nandis under astone canopy. There is also a third bell still 
bigger than these two. It is hung outside a stone chamber in a 
south-west corner in the rear of the main temple. "These bells, 
I denote, as Nos. r, 2 and 3 to distinguish them from each other and 
give the inscriptions on them below. I made enquiries as to when, 
whence and by whom these bells were brought there with old persons, 
but none is able to give any enlightening information on those points. 


Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XIX—Satara—Bom. 1885, p. 583. 
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They only say that they were brought during the time ot the 
Mahratta Rule. 


Bells hanging over the Nandis :— 

No. 1. It bears the figure 1729 and a mark तूळ There are no 
Roman letters of years at all on this or any of the bells. The lowest 
part of '*9"' in figure 1729 mentioned above appears to have broken 
away and it appears more like vernacular figure 1 (one). This bell 
is 1 foot, 7 inches in diameter. 

No. 2. This bell bears the figures 1716. Thelower and upper ends 
of the last figure 6 appear to be a little broken. It bears a mark». 
It is 1 foot 10 inches in diameter, 

No. 3. This bell is in the south-west of the temple. It bears the 
year 1630 and has the following inscription on it :— 

ifs 
DO BENAVENTVRADO 
AMARO SANCTO 
AM 
These letters are protuberant and appear to have been inscribed on 
the bell when it was cast. This bell is 2 feet 24 inches in diameter. 

The following vernacular letters are carved on it and are evidently 

seen to be of a recent date :~- 


हर हर महादेव 

रामजी कोडोवा 

वाग्या तुरंबेकार 

हे कोण घेईल तो मात्रा गमनी. 
मण ॥ ४ 


These vernacular letters rendered in English would run thus :— 
Har Har Mahadev. 
Ramji Kodova (probably meant Kondoba). 
Vagya Turambekar. 
He who will remove this (bell) is a wretch. 
Weight 19 maunds, 

: These 19 maunds appear to be of local measure, a maund being of 
13 seers, of 80 tolas each ; £e, the weight will come upto 247 seers or 
6 maunds 7 seers of Bengal measure. 

I have, etc., 
(Sd. G. A. ADVANT. 
Mamlatdar of Man. 
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It appears from the above communication that there are three 
bells at Shingnapur, the third, which is the largest, having some 
inscriptions carved on it. 


I sent a copy of the above communication to Mr. Joseph Bocarro, 
the Portuguese Translator with the Bombay Government, with my 
letter, dated the 29th December 1913, requesting him to kindly trans- 
late for me in English the Portuguese inscription on the bell which 
he kindly did in his letter, dated 7th January 1914. 1 give below that 
portion of his letter which deals with the inscription :— 


“I.H. S." are the initials of the words JESUS HOMO SALVA- 
TOR =Jesus the Saviour of Man. 


ARO SAN e = ‘fot the Blessed Amaro, 


Saint," or a better form would be “of the Blessed Saint Amaro,’ 
which would show that the bell was dedicated to St. Amaro. 


'* A.M.” are the initials of the words ‘‘Ave Maria” which 
in English means ‘‘Hail Mary" which are the first two 
words of a Catholic prayer to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


Shams-ul-ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B. A., Ph. D., that 

" indefatigable scholar, who takes some interest 

jai i dr in my humble studies and whose willing help and 

guidance have been cver useful to me in this 

paper as elsewhere, kindly drew my attention to a parallel instance 

of a Portuguese bell in the Potala in one of Dr. Sven Hedin's recent 
books from which I quote as under :— 


“Yet still in the year 1904, the English under Younghusband 
found a bronze bell in the Potala which had once rung for service in 
the Capuchin church, ‘Te Deum Laudamus' could be read in the 
bronze, and the Ambrosian hymn of praise seems tolinger in the 
waves of sound when the bell is set swinging bv pagan hands, and 
the melancholy and victorious echo rebounds from the rocks of 


Tibet."'! 


1 Sven Hedin, Trans-Himalaya Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet, Vol. IIl, Lon; 
1913, P. 133, 
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APPENDIX B. 


The Bell of the Portuguese Church of Yerangal 
at Versova. 


When this paper, along with other papers, was being composed, 
I received from Mr. Nicholas F. DeSouza, a proof examiner in 
the Times of Judia Press where our journal is printed, a letter dated 
the 23rd March 194 drawing my attention (o some inaccuracies in 
my paper on the Portuguese Bell. The letter stated as follows :— 


‘‘ Since there are inaccuracies regarding the transference of the 
Portuguese Bell, 1 may be permitted to draw your attention to the 
following facts which I am in a position to prove as a Warden and 
Administrator ofthe Church of Yerangal which is affiliated to the 
Church of Mhad, a place near the Versova village in Salsette. There 
is no doubt that Naru Shanker carried the Portuguese Bellasa 
trophy after the memorable siege of Bassein to Nasik, but it is not 
from the Portuguese Church at Borivli or Mandapeshwar but the 
property of the then Cathedral of St. Bonaventure of Yerangal 

, » The Yerangal Cathedral also 
has a fortress attached to it, and traditional history tells us that the 
Marathas under Naru Shanker on their way to the Mhad Fort broke 
open the doors ofthis Cathedral and captured the small force 
stationed here, taking away the Portuguese Bell as a trophy. 

- . . Now, Sir, ' The bell was 
given to the Church by a man whose prayer for a son was hear 
distinctly strengthens my contention that the said bell originally 
belonged to St. Bonaventure’s Church of Yerangal, as promises for a 
son were originally and are up to now made in this Church. Through- 
out the length and breadth of Salsette there is a saying that those 
that don't get a son or children should celebrate the Feast of this 
Church, and their prayers are heard. The Feast of this Church is 
celebrated on the thirteenth day of Christmas and it is called 
Epiphany. If you would enquire of any one from Salsette where 
the promises for a son are made, he will readily mention the name 
of this Church." 


The letter came to me more or less as a thunder-bolt, especially 
when my paper had already been read before the Society some 
months ago, and whenit was now on the eve of being published. 
Though personally I was fully convinced of the result of my inquiries 
and studies as set forth in my paper, I visited on the 29th March 1914 
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the church in the village of Yerangal! to which, my informant 
thought, or rather was prepared to prove, the Naru Shanker's bell 
rightly belonged. 


The Bombay Gazetteer thus speaks cf the Yerangal Church :— 


‘* Yerangal, on a pretty bay close to the sea, about ten miles north 
of Bandra, has a large vaulted church of the Holy Magi still in fair 
repair, 110 feet long by 26 broad and 24 high. Once a year, on the 
feast of Epiphany, a mass is performed on its altar, when Christians 
gather from the villages round."? 


Da Cunha? thus refers to it :— 


४ ९ Church of Sam Boaventura at Yerangal, which was spelt by the 
Portuguese Arengal, and sometimes called Altomar. This church, 
with the parochial house attached to it, is now in ruins. ltis about 
ten miles from Bandra, and is situated on a pretty little bay close to 
the sea. A mass is performed on its altar once a year, on the feast 
of the Epiphany, when a pilgrimage of the Roman Catholics of the 
adjacent villages takes place." 


The Portuguese Church at Yerangal is a massive structure, now in 
ruins. This church differs from other churches in Salsette and round 
about it, in that no attempt whatever seemed to have been ever made 
to repair it. Itis perhaps the oldest Portuguese Church in Salsette, 
having been built in A.D. 1575.* The roof and many portions of its 
huge stone walls have come to the ground. 11 appears the church 
had two belfreys, the one of which on the south left no trace whatever 
of its existence, so utter had been the ravage of time. 116 belfrey 
on the north measured 96 inches in height? and 34 inches in breadth, 
at the time of my visit and year after year the stones and the 


1 Yerangalis a small village on the west coast of Salsette, about ten miles north of Bandra. 
It is separated from Versova by a small creek which can be crossed in a boat on payment of 
two pice for return journey. Dr. Gerson Da Cunha identifies it with “ 4/fomar" (Chaul and 
Bassein, p. 195). But, from inquiries made at that place, I find that it is not so. Yerangal, 
and '' Altomar” which seems to be the corruption of Aldeamar (from Portuguese Aldea = 
village and 212756), are two distinctly separate villages, though lying close to each other. 
There is a fort at Aldeamar which can be identified with the Madh or the Versova Fort of the 
Thana Gazetteer (Vol. XIV, pp.-379-8o). 

? Bom. Gaz. (Thana), Vol. XIV, p. 383. 

3 Dr. Gerson Da Cunha, Chaul and Bassein, Bom. 1876, p. 195. 

* Vide the Address, dated Aldeamar, 7th April 1907, given by the Christian population to 
His Grace the Most Rev. Dom Sebastiao Jose Pereira, Archbishop of Cranganore and 
Bishop of Damaun. 

3 Though my measurement gave this height, I am inclined to believe it was not the 
original height of the gap of the belfrey. This height of 96 inches, I think, is the result 
brought about by the stones and masonry dropping off from along the sides of the belfrey. 
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masonry, the villagers asserted, got loose and dropped. So, it may 
be fairly conjectured that the measurement of the belfrey in its 
original state might have beenlessthan now. A bell, the diameter of 
which is more than 34 inches, cannot fit in the above belfrey. Now, 
the Portuguese bell of the Borivli church now hanging in the Naru 
Shanker's temple at Nasik measured, as we have already seen 
above, 39 inches in diameter, So, this bell could never have belonged 
to the Portuguese Church of Yerangal. 


There is one more point in Mr. DeSouza'sletter to me. He says 
that vows for children are invariably taken only at the Yerangal 
Church of St. Boaventura and the fact that ‘‘the bell was given to 
the church by a man whose prayer for a son was heard" referred to 
in my paper distinctly strengthens his contention. My inquiries 
showed that the headman or the patel of Aldeamar (adh of the 
Bombay Gazetteer) had a son of vow made at the Yerangal Church 
and so had some of the villagers. My informant says that the 
Yerangal Church is the only church in Salsette that is famous for 
such vows for children and in order to test the truth, suggested to 
me to make a vow at this church and to wait forthe result ! None 
of the books that I have consulted refers to this fame of the Yeran- 
gal Church in fulfilling the vows taken at its altar. But I find in one 
of the volumes of the Indian Antiquary ° a story No. 6 about '' The 
Children of Vows" under the general heading ''Folklore in 
Salsette" by Mr. Geo. Fr. D'Penha. The story says that the king 
and a baker of the country had no children. "''Come, letus both go to 
the Church," says the king to the baker, * and make a vow in order 
to obtain children." Accordingly, they both went to the Church one 
day and made a vow, each promising to give his child in marriage 
to the other, in case the sexes differed. The story then runs onto 
say that the vows of both the king and the baker were duly fulfilled. 
The queen and the baker's wife begot a girl and a boy respectively 
and in spite of the unworthy attempts on the part of the king 
to get out of the vow by some means or other, the boy and the girl 
are eventually married amid great rejoicings, for, as the villagers 
said, '' Were they not children of vows?" Weare not told whether 
the Church to which the king and the baker of our story repaired to 
make vows for children was the Church of Sam Boaventura at 
Yerangalor the Church of N. S. da Conceicao at Mandapeshwar 
(Borivli) referred to in my paper. It is now, as it was in those days, 
common for the native Christians to take vows in any church. 


° The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX—:89:, p. Bo. 
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When I was at Mandapeshwar, I was told a similar story about the 
efficacy of prayers offered at that church. 50, the mere contention of 
the fulfilment of vows taken at the Yerangal Church cannot be relied 
upon as having any value in proving that Naru Shankar's bell 
originally belonged to this Yerangal Church to which it was present- 
ed by a man '' whose prayer for a son was heard." 

So far as my inquiries go, I am convinced that if ever the Portu- 
guese bell which is now hanging in Naru Shankar's temple at Nasik 
belonged to any church, it belonged to no other church but the 
Borivli Church. 


ART. XXVII.—/ádi Rana and the Kissah-:i-Sanjyán. 
BY 


Pror. S. H. HODIVALA. 


[Read 24th November 1913.] 


It is fairly well known that almost the only source of cur 
knowledge of the early history of the Indian Parsis is the A'/ssaA-:- 
Sanjdn, a narative in Persian verse written by Bahman Kaikóbád 
Hamjiar Padam Sanjáná in 969 A. Y. (1600 A. C.) The substance 
of the first part of Bahman's account, as Anqueiil calls it, of the 
“ Parsi retreat!" is that some time after, (zt zs not said how long), the 
kingship had departed from Yazdajird and the Moslems had come 
and seized his throne, the Dasturs and Behdins finding it impossible 
to observe the customs of the good faith took refuge in Kohistán ( a 
district of Khorasan in Eastern Persia) and after having remained 
for a hundred years iu that mountainous and wild region, fifteen 
years in Old Hormuz and nineteen in the island of Diu, they arrived 
at Sanjín when a Hindu chief named Jádi Rana was ruling there. 
As Bahman does not give us anything like a precise chronological 
starting-point, it remains open to his readers to infer whether a 
long period of time or a short one, whether many years or a few 
only intervened between the departing of the monarchy from 
Yazdajird and the commencement of the Kohistan wanderings. 
The result has been that the later writers on the subject have adopted 
various starting-points of their own, and at least six different dates 
have been put forward for the first arrival at Sanján, of which the 
earliest, Vikram Samvat 772 (716 A. C.) is separated from the 
latest, 961 Vikram Samvat (905 A. C.), by a hundred and eighty-nine 
years’. To take a few of these only ; the Compiler of the /mperial 
Gazetteer speaks of ‘‘the influx of Parsi Refugees in 775 A. D.?" Mr. 
Jivanji J. Mody in a paper read before this Society in 1900 adopted 
the same year, starting from 642 A. C., the date of the decisive Arab 


1 Le.Zend Avesta, Tome I, Disc. Prelim., CCCXVIII, Tome 11. Part IT. XXXIV—XXXV. 
& For Eastwick's translation ot the passage, see B. B. R. A. S. Journal I. 173. 
? Imp. [Gaz., (1908). art. Sanjan. 
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victory of Nehavend and adding to it 134 (100+15+19)'. Five years 
later, in another paper, he favoured 766 A. C. 2, and very soon 
after, he discarded 642 A. C. for 651 A. C, (the year of Yazdajird's 
death,) fixed upon 785 A. C. (651--100-- 15-4- 19) and even erected upon 
that shifting and scarcely stable foundation an imposing chrenologi- 
cal fabric’. Moreover, there is hidden away in the Appendix of 
Mr. Bahmanji Patell’s most valuable repertory of Parsi facts, a para- 
graph to the effect that according to a marginal comment in an 
Udwárá MS. of the Atssah-t-Sanjan, dated 1816 A.C., the Parsis first 
landed at Sanján on Roz Hormazd, Máh Tir, Sunday, Vikram Sam- 
vat 895 (839 A. €.)*. Lastly, Ervad M. R. Unwállá can show two 
MSS. written about 1750 A. C. according to which the same event 
must have taken place in 961 Vikram Samvat (905 A.C.). 


But the most famous traditional dateand that which, in spite of 
its inherent improbability and other unanswerable objections, has 
commanded the assent of writers, critical as well as uncritical’, is 
that which first found its way into print in the ‘‘ Kadim Tári£h 
Pársioni Kasar" of Dastur Aspandiarji Kamdinji, a polemical trea- 
tise, which has the merit or demerit of having blown into flame the 
smouldering embers of the Kabisáh controversy. I have recently 
shown in another place that this statement occurs elsewhere also, 
in a MS. ot miscellaneous Persian verses about 150 years old, and 
I should not be surprised if it is ultimately traced much further back. 
The actual words employed in this old Manuscript are 


“aad ७७२ 44, श्रावण शु६ ८ वारे UF, Ty २, नाइ Y, सने ८५ ४4०६०२४ी WA ध्न श्री 
जारासानधी ela श्री स नाशू HA भाडारफ़्त्य श्री नहिरााना वतना Brau.” 


This date is Friday, Shrávan Sud 9, Roz Bahman (2), Máh (4), 
Samvat 772. 


It is now forty-three years since Mr. K. R. Kama pointed out in a 
Gujarati pamphlet on the ‘‘ Yazdajardi Era" that the Hindu Tithi 
here given does not coincide with the Parsi Roz Mah*. Later calcu- 
lations made by others also show that— 


Shravan Shud 9, 772 V. S. «7th July 716 A. C. (N. S.)=3rd July 716 
A. C. (0. S.) 


1 Journal, B. B.R. A. S. XXI, zo, 

? Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Centenary Volume 234. 

3 A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsis, p. ro. 

* Parsi Prakash, 839. 

5 Romer, Journal R. A. S. IV. 360. Bombay Gazetteer XIII. Part I. 249. 
a Vasdajardé Tarikh. (187°), 17—a1. 
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Adhika Shravan Shud 9, 772, V. S. - sth August 716 A. C. (N.S.), 
1st August 716 (O. S.). 


Boz Bahman, Mah Tir 85 (A. Y.) (Shahanshahi)=28th September 
716 A. C. (N. S.), 24th September 716 (O. S.). 


Roz Bahman, Mah Tir 85 (A. Y.) (Kadmi)=2gth August 716 A.C. 
(N. S.), 25th August 716 (O. S.). 


Adhika Shravan Shud 9, 772 V. S.=Roz Depádar, (8) Mah 
Khordád (3) (Kadmi). 


Shravan Shud 9, 772 V. S. Roz Adar, (9) Máh Ardibehesht (2), 
(Kadmi), 


Mr. Kama expressed his conviction that there was an error some- 
where—i.e., either in the year orin the Roz Máh—and that either the 
one or the other stood in need of correction. He also pointed out 
that the Parsi Róz Máh and the Hindu Tithi as well as the week- 
day tallied perfectly for Vikram Samvat 992 (936 A.C.), but he was 
for some reason averse from facing the necessary consequences of 
such an alteration, and adopted the middle but misleading course 
of supposing that it was not the year but the Róz Máh that had 
been ‘ muddled’ in the course of transmission. The emendation, 
therefore, for which he then exhibited the most decided partiality 

awas that we should read Roz Tir, Máh Second (Ardibehesht) instead 
of Roz Bahmán, Mah Tir (Kadmi)!. I venture to say that such an 
error as he imagined to have been committed, is scarcely within the 
bounds of probability. 1f Mr. Kama had urged that Róz Bahman, 
Máh Tir had been mixed up with Roz Tir, Máh Bahman, it might 
not have been difficult to admit that such a confusion was possible. 

But that Róz Bahman, Máh Tir should have been mixed up with 
Róz Tir, Máh Ardibehesht, Róz 2, Máh 4, with Róz 13, Máh 2, must 
appear to most Zoroastrians, if not to outsiders unfamiliar with our 
nomenclature, almost unthinkable?. But even as it is, Mr. Kama's 
suggestion does not really meet the difficulty at all, for even if we 
read Roz Tir, Mah Ardibehesht, there is not anything like the 


1 Ibid. 21—24. 

9 “Mr. K.R. Kama has discovered," we read in the Bombay Gazetteer, '' that these Hindu 
and Parsi dates do not fall together till tbe Christan year 936. He suggests a 
simple change in the Parsi date from Roz Bahaman Mah Tir to Ros Tir Mah 
Bahaman, which gives the Hindu date Shravan Shuddh 13th, Samvat 77a, or 
within four days of the accepted date.” XIII, Pt. I, 249. This is not at all correct. 
Mr. Kama really proposed to read Roz Tir Mah (2) Ardibehesht not Bahman. 
Nothing perhaps can illustrate my contention better than this unconscious mistake 
of the Parsi compilers of this account. Indeed, Mr. Kama himself, subsequently 
appears to have perceived that his first position was scarcely tenable and adopted 
with less diffidence the other alternative, though he could never advancea st 
beyond conjecture. Proceedings of the Znrthoshtt Dinni Khol Karnári Mandal: f 
(1902), pp. 200—201. 
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perfect coincidence that is alone of any significance, between the 
Hindu Tithi and the Boz Mah, but only an approximation within four 
days. 


At the same time, the incontrovertible objections to the year itself 
remain unanswered. Indeed, it is plain from what I have said 
about the alternative dates, 839 A C., 905 A. C., etc., that intelli- 
gent Parsi chroniclers had long before our own days perceived that 
772 V. S. 2716 A. C. was absolutely too early and irreconcilable 
with the Kissah-t-Sanjan as well as with many well-known facts. 
I have always thought that it was the year that had been muddled 
somehow and that it was inost unfortunate that Mr. Kama should 
have lent the weight of his authority (which was deservedly high), 
to the improbable supposition of the Róz Máh only being wrong and 
the year being right, and thus given a fresh lease of life to the old 
error. I have said that it is long since I first entertained this notion, 
but it is only within the last year or two that I have obtained satis- 
factory evidence on the matter, which I propose to submit to your 
candid judgments to-night. 


My theory then is that V. S. 772 is a very old misreading of 
V. S. 992, which has been transmitted from generation to generation 
and which is responsible for that chaos which still reigns in Parsi 
chronology. Tam, of course, aware that the burden of showing the 
probability as well as the origin of such an extraordinary blunder 
lies upon me, and I will, therefore, proceed at once to state that in the 
writings and inscriptions of the tenth and eleventh centuries of the 
Christian era, the symbol for the number nine (9) is so very much 
like the modern Devanagari sign for seven (7) that this is not the 
only mistake of the kind which has engendered confusion and con- 
troversy. Were it not that this happened many years since and 
human memories are short, it would be scarcely excusable to point 
out at length to the members of this Society that the gifted Bháu 
Dáji committed an almost identical error in a paper read and 
discussed probably in this very room. He took the date of the 
inscription ofthe Silhára Màmváni in the temple of Ambarnath near 
Kalyán in Thana District to be Jyeshta Shudi 9, 782 Shaka (instead 
of 982 Shaka). Dr. Burgess confidently declared on architectural 
grounds that the building was not of the eighth but of the tenth 
Shaka century and even cited the opinion of the redoubtable Fergus- 
son, but the palzographist could not understand how the architect 
could be right or how the symbols could be read in any other way,? 


'B. B. R. A. S. Journat IX. 219. 
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and the date of the inscription, remained for some years, a questio 
vexata among scholars. Atlength, Pandit Bhagvánlál Indraji gave 
to the Society a revised transcript and translation of the ancient 
record and read Shravan Shud 9, Shaka 982!. 


Fortunately, Bháu Daji's as well as Bhagvánlál's facsimiles are to be 
found in the journals and a glance at them must convince any one, 
however strange it may appear, that what looks almost exactly like 
a modern Devnágari, Mahrátti or Gujarati ‘seven’ is really a ‘nine.’ 
It is scarcely necessary to add that archzxologists are now, for all 
the old doubts and surmises, absolutely unanimous in the matter and 
the discovery of a series of other Silhara inscriptions and copperplates 
has made it impossible for any one to adhere to Bháu Dáji's read- 
ing. Nairne'* as well as Dr. Bhandarkar and Kashinath Telang’ 
unreservedly accept Bhagvánlál's view, and though Dr. Fleet 
vigorously contested the point in 1889* and made a last valiant stand 
behind the trenches. the conjoint weight of Silhára testimony has 
induced him to admit in a note to the 1896 edition of the 
“ Kanarese Dynasties” that ‘‘Bh&u Daji's reading of 782 Shaka was 
wrong and that Pandit Bhagvánlàl correctly read it 982°". 


Let us now hear Bhagvánlàl himself about the cause of the error— 
the matter of the greatest interest to us. 


** Ofthe year Shaka Samvat 982 is read. The first figure resem- 
bles nearly the modern Nágari ‘seven’ but the curved stroke of this 
figure does not appear to have been so much curved as that of the 
one in the inscription is, even a few years ago and would not there- 
fore have been so represented at this earlier period. In Valabhi 
inscriptions, however, I have founda similar figure representing 
‘nine,’ and in an inscription of Alla, Magistrate of Bhojadeva of 
Gwalior, the date 933 is thus written ७३३, and its value is therein 
expressed in words thus : 


संवत्सरशतेषु नवसु भयतिशदधिकेषु i 


The figure ‘nine’ in this inscription is very similar to the one now 
under notice. From this the date can be inferred to be 982. The 
only difficulty that I feel in the above inference is the difference in the 
form of the ‘nine’ which stands for the day of the month in the 
same inscription, and to which I cannot by any means assign any 


1 Ind. Antiquary IX. 43 B. B. R. A. S. Journal XII. 329. 

2a Konkan, Bc m. Gaz. I. i. 18. 

? [ndian Antiquary IX. 45. B. B. R.A. S. Journal, Centenury Volume. 43. 
3 Ind. Ant. XVIII 94. 

* Bombay Gazetteer, I. ii. 543 note. 
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other value than ‘nine.’ The difference can only be accounted 
for by supposing that there were two figures in use at the time to 
denote the same numberi,™ 


As it is now twenty-seven years since this was written and asa 
quarter of a century is a period sufficiently long, at least in the his- 
tory of archzological research, to produce revolutions, you have a 
right to demand the production of some later authority. 
Fortunately, nothing can be more conclusive than the following 
passage from a paper on “A New Silhára grant of Shaka 1049 "— 
by Professor Pathak which appears in the volume for 1903. 


“ This grant," says Mr. Pathak, ''is also of interest in furnishing 
a correct interpretation of the inscription in the temple of Ambarnàth 
near Kalyàn which has formed the subject of controversy among 
scholars. The date consists of three decimal figures, the first of 
which closely resembles the modern Nagari 7. Dr. Bháu Daii read 
the date as Shaka 782. Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji, on the other hand, 
interpreted it as Shaka Samvat 982, because a figure closely resem- 
bling a modern Nágari 7 really stands for 9 on the Vallabhi grants 
and in an inscription of Bhojadeva of Gwalior, dated Vikram Samvat 
933. Dr. Fleet has contributed an elaborate paper in which he 
upholds Dr. Bháu Daji's reading on the grounds (1) that in the Valla- 
bhi grants we are concerned with numerical symbols and (2) that 
we are dealing with very different parts of the country in respect of 
the Ambarnáth and Gwalior inscriptions, These objections are 
removed by the present grant in which the last figure in the date 
closely resembles the modern Nagari 7, though its value is definitely 
givenin words as nine. This affords an interesting confirmation 
of Dr. Bhagvánlál's reading of the date in the Ambarnath inscription 
as Shaka 982.”? 


You will see that Professor Pathak does not seem to have been aware 
of Dr. Fleet's note of 1896, which I have already quoted. Putting that 
aside, there cannot be a shadow of doubt that there were two figures 
in use inthe roth and 11th centuries of the Christian era to denote the 
number nine, one of which resembled the modern Nágari symbol 
for ‘seven,’ and the other that for ‘ nine.’ 


Itthus becomes quite easy to understand how some Zoroastrian priest 
committed the very error from which all his knowledge and expe- 
rience could not save Bháu Daji, and just as the Doctor misread 
782 Shaka for 982 Shaka, so the priest thought 992 Samvat was 772 


1B. B. R. A. S. Journal, XII. 331. 
» B. B, R. A. S. Journal, XXI. 506, 
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Samvat and left us, in consequence, a fruitful legacy of blunder, confu- 
sion and preposterous assumption. But this is not all. Just as the Parsi 
date is SArávan Shud 9, 772 V.S., so the Ambarnáth date is 982 Shaka, 
Shrávan Shud 9, (or according to Dr. Bhau, Jyeshta Shud 9), and 
the symbol for the day of the month in both facsimiles is exactly like a 
modern Nágari 'nine' and does not at all resemble the sign employed 
‘nine’ in the number of the year (982). It is easy to perceive how 
this fact must not only have produced the error, but afterwards pro- 
moled and confirmed it, for seeing one sign exactly like the modern 
symbol for nine, the Parsi priest must, like the Hindu Doctor, have 
inferred that the other stood fora different number altogether and 
could not by any means be anything else than a ' seven.' 


To my own mind, this is not only a satisfactory explanation of the 
origin of theerror, buta convincing proof of 992 (Vikram Samvat) 
being the real date of the landing. But have no intention of asking 
you at this stage to accept my amendment as a substantive 
historical proposition and I will at present merely request you not to 
altogether discard such a supposition ifonly to enable me to proceed 
with my argument. 


Supposing then for a moment that the Persian refugees did land 
at Sanján in 992 V. S.—936 A.C., what is it that accredited history 
teaches us about those who were the masters then of that part of the 
present Thana District? Itis now common knowledge that the 
Silhàras of North Konkan, were a dynasty who ruled there in- 
dependently or in subordinate alliance with the Rashtrakutas of 
Malkhed, the Chalukyas of Gujerat, and perhaps also others, from 
about 830 A.C. to about 1260 A.C., with some interruptions. The date 
for their second King Pullashakti is 843-44 A.C., and their capital 
was at Puri which Wathen, Nairne and others are in favour of 
locating at ‘‘the Moreh bunder or landing on the north-east corner 
of Gharapuri or Elephanta?,” but which Mr. Edwardes ° and 
Mr. Jackson * would identify with Thana itself. These Silhárás 
speak of themselves as Lords of the Konkan and designate their 
territory the Konkan fourteen hundred, of which the chief towns 
appear from their epigraphic records to have been Sthanaka, 
(Thana), Shurpáraka (Sopárà), Chemul (Chaul), Lavantata (Lonad), 
Uran* and above all, Hamyamana, or Hanjamananagara, that is 
Sanjan itself. Thelast is mentioned four times in their copper-plates, 


1 History of the Konkan, Bombay Gazetteer, I. II. 16. Zò XIV. 401-2. 
2 Rise of Bombay, 14. 

3 Gazetteer of Bombay City, II. 9 note. 

* Naime, I. i. 16 and Fleet, 7b, 543. 
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viz., those of Arikesarideva, 939 Shaka (1018 A.C.), ‘ Chittarájdeva 
Shaka 948 (1026 A.C.), Anantadeva, Shaka 106 (1094 A.C.), and 
Aparáditya, Shaka 1049 (1127 A.C.)'. 


Now let us hear what the Parsi tradition crystallized in Bahman 
Kaikobad's verses has to say about the matter. *'In that territory," 
he declares, ‘‘there was a good Raja who flourished there in right- 
eousness, His name was Jàdi Rana, who was liberal, wise and 
prudent. A Dastur went before him with offerings, selected for his 
learning and understanding. He blessed him and said, “ O Ráy 
Ráyán (King of Kings) grant us a place of abode in this thy city. 
We are poor and have sought thy protection. We have arrived 
in thy city and at thy abode. We have arrived here by reason of 
our faith. We have heard that in this place is one of virtuous acts 
descended from the kingly Ráyán, whose fame perpetually extends 
through Hind?.” 


Such is Eastwick's version, to all but the last sentence of which 
itis not worth while to raise any serious objection, But it is on 
this last sentence that everything turns and of which I may be per- 
mitted to say, the true significance as well as signification has not 
been perceived by any one. 

I will repeat Eastwick’s rendering of the last three lines. 


“ We have heard that in this place is one of virtuous acts descended 
from the kingly Ràyán [Shakrayan is the word in the original] 
whose fame perpetually extends through Hind.” 


es ) es dy ča pe dA — 8 ta w ] ) AJ | re टर rr J 
e] )15, 4८५५७ jai | pel )४ CX ullis aud j 
In other words, Eastwick has been obliged to understand ‘‘ Shah” 
as an adjective in the sense of “ Kingly," to make some sense out of 
the verses. In the Gujarati version, Dastur Framji Aspandiarji does 
not tackle the dificulty at all but simply passes it over 
SAA UAE छ s राणच्यांती aan थुतीणाध्यी Asana Kud ६२- 
Waal ASAH D edi 6५२ Ws राळ छ. 
“We have heard that there is in this place a famous king renown- 
ed throughout Hindustan and descended from Kings," (o bl) ) 
as if the vocable Siék had not been used at all and the word was 


—_—$—S—$— 
1 Asiatic Researches EU Buhler, Ind. Ant. V. 276. Telang. Zb. IX. 43. Pathak, B. 1!. 
R. A. S. Journal XXI. gos. Nairne, Bom. Gaz. I. ii. rs. Fleet, J 8 


2 B. B. R. A. S. Journal I. 175-6 


3 Hadisanameh, voz. 
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Rayan only and not Shéhrdyan. I have no doubt that the 
fault is not in the translators but in their text, that it is the reading 
that is corrupt and cries for correction. I am sure that the true 
lection of this otherwise meaningless word ‘‘Shahrayan,” is 
‘‘ Shillahrdy an, " the plural, according to the rules of Persian Gram- 
mar, of “ Shilahrà," the name of the dynasty to which the ruler 
of Sanjáu in 936 A.C.= 992 V.S. belonged, a name which occurs, 
as we know in sev en or eight different forms, viz :— 


Silahara, Shailahara, Silàyàra, Silara, Shilar, Shrilàra, Silhar!. 
The lines will then mean :— 


“We have heard that in this place is a Raja descended from the 
Shilahras of virtuous acts, who are ever renowned throughout 
Hindustan.” 


Nothing can be plainer or clearer than this, and nothing also can 
better illustrate the compliment in the last words than the pom- 
pous title to which all the Silahras lay claim of being TZagarpura 
parameshwara, ‘‘ Supreme Lords of Tagarapura,” (the ancient and 
far-famed Tagara of the geographer Ptolemy), just asthe Hoysalas 
andthe Yadavas style themselves Dwaravati-puravardadhishwara, 
Lords of the excellent city of Dwaravati (Dwarka)? and the Kadam- 
bas, Banavdsipiravar Adhishwara, Lords of the excellent city of 
Banavasi’*. 


Supposing then that the Hindu Raja whom the Parsi priest 
approached with a request for protection was descended from 
the Silhards ‘‘whose fame perpetually extended through Hindustan,” 
which of the members of that dynasty would have been on the throne 
in 936 A. C. «992. V. S. ? Well, we have the testimony of the Arab 
Masa'üdi that when he was in the Konkan in 916 A. C., the ruler of 
Saimur or Chaul was named “ Jhanjha*" and all archeologists are 
agreed that Masa'üdi's Jhanjha was the fifth Silahra. The sixth was 
his brother ‘the beautiful Goggi’ as he is called in the Bhandup 
copper-plate’. 

* From him sprang a son famed for the astounding and enchanting 
deeds, the illustrious prince Vajjadadeva, a chief of Kings.” Now 
it is untortunately not possible in the present state of our knowledge 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, Naime. I. ii. 1s. [nd. Ant. IX, 39 note. 
? Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, Bom. Gaz., I. ii. 49, 517. 

3 Ibid, 558. 

* Prairies d' Or. IIs 85. 

* Ind. Ant. V. 279. Journal, R, A. S (F. S.), IL. 381, IV. 109. 
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to predicate the exact year of Vajjadadeva's accession, but there is 
nothing whatever to militate against the conclusion that he reigned 
about 940 A. C., and that he is the Jádi Rana of the Kissakh, whom 
Wilson sought to identify with Jayadeva, (or Vanràja the Chàvdà 
ruler of Anahilwada)! and Campbell supposed to have been ‘‘ some 
Yádava chief of South Gujerat’.” 


In the first place, then, we know that only one reign— perhaps a 
short one—that of the handsome Goggi—intervenes between Jhanjha, 
who was reigning in A. C. 96 and Vajjadadeva (or Jádi) We also 
know that there were thirteen rulers between Pullashakti, the second 
King, for whom we possess a date 843-4 A. C., and Anantadeva, the 
fourteenth, whose records of 1081 and 1095 A.C., wehavefound. This 
gives a total of 252 years for thirleen reigns, and the somewhat high 
average of nineteen years and a half for the duration of single chief- 
tain's rule. Now supposing Pullashakti had come to the throne 
only five years before 843, Vajjadadeva would, according to this 
approximate calculation, have become king just about 935 A.C., 991 
(Vikram Samwat). 


I have no doubt that Jadi is the local or familiar Deshi form of the 
name and it is impossible not to be struck, as Buhler was, by the large 
number of Deshi forms, Vappuvanna, Jhanjha, Goggi, etc., in the 
dynastic list of these Mahámandleshwars of the Northern Konkan‘. 


The dropping of the affix ‘deva,’ which is a mere honorific, would 
scarcely require any explanation. At the same time, it would be a 
serious error of omission not to note that to Parsi priests of the roth 
century, it was an imperative necessity. Assigning to the word ‘ Deva’ 
as they did, a meaning entirely the reverse of that which it bears in 
Sanskrit, they must have been peculiarly averse to append it to the 
name of a prince whom they could not but regard with feelings of 
gratitude and reverence. Ervad Shehriarji Bharucha, who has recently 
produced a critical edition of Neriosengh’s Sanscrit Writings, tells us 
that that great Iranist never employs the word ‘Deva’ except in the 
Iranian sense of ‘ demon’, and the reason is not at all difficult to 
understand. Neriosengh must have known that if he had used it in 
any other sense or followed the Sanskrit Dictionaries, he must have 
been all but incomprehensible to his own people. (I. Preface. ii. 
note.) 

What then remains to account for is how 'Vajjada' has been chang- 
ed into /ádz, Ofthe procope of the 4 which is so common, e.g., 


1 Ind. Antiquary I. No. 1. 
2 Bom. Gaz. XIII. pt. i. 249. 
a Ind. Ant. V. 380 note. 
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(Gujarati) &U, WRAL, ९३३ , algia’, BRI’, Wea’? स६२ ? qa, etc., it is 
scarcely necessary to give examples, but I have been able to put 
together from only two books—and those the best of their kind— 
Bhandarkar s Dekkan and Fleet's Aanarese Dynasties more than 
half a dozen parallel cases which absolutely clinch the matter. 


I will first take the name of Vajjadadeva's own father. It 
occurs as Goggaraja, in the copperplate edited by Mr, Pathak, and 
elsewhere as ‘Goggi’, with the ‘Raja’ dropped and the ‘z’ added just 
as in Jédi's. Similarly, a Mándali£ or feudatory of the Silharas of 
Karhad is called indifferently Gonkadeva or Gonkt in the inscrip- 
tions (1182 A.C.) * Then, Someshwar Kalachuri becomes Soma or 
Sovideva (1167-1177 A. C.) *; Jomma or Joma of the Gutta family of 
Feudatories also is spoken of as 'Joyideva (1181 A. C.) * and in both 
these cases, if the ‘deva’ was dropped, the name would become Sovt 
or Joyi, (just like Jadi). The name of Lokaditya, a feudatory of 
the Rashtrakuta Krishna JI is contracted to Lokade’. So also the 
form Paramaddeva which occurs in various dynastic lists is changed 
into Permddi, (exactly like Vajjadadeva into Jadi with the final ' z* 
added and the *'a' elongated), Paramardi, Paramardideva, and 
Paramardin*. The seventh case is that of Vaddiga, a Yadav chief 
of Seunadesha whose name assumes the forms Vandiga and Badagi 
and Vadugi, with the ‘a’ again elongated and the final ‘7’ added 
justas in Jadi’. The eighth but not the last case (for many others 
can be quoted) is that of Brahma, a general of the Chalukya King 
Someshwara IV, who is indifferently designated Bomma, Bammaya 
and Bammideva!?, 


After having thus shown that Vajjadadeva is the Jàdi of Bahman 
and Parsi tradition, allow me to proceed to another question of great 
interest. The Kissah account leaves the decided impression that the 
Hindu Raja was a very tolerant and liberal-minded sovereign in 
matters of‘religion. He not only permitted the refugees to land, and 
gave them permission to build a fire temple without the smallest 
hesitation, but gave them all kinds of assistance in consecrating it. 


1 Belsare, Gujaiati-English Dictionary, 5.1. 
2 Jackson, Persia, Past and Present, 380 note. 
* B. B. R. A. S. Journal, XXI. 512. 

* Bombay Gazetteer. I. ii. $36, 548. 

* Ibid. 227, 484. 

° Ibid. 579, 581. 

7 Ibid. 411 and note. 

* Ibid. 225, 452, 456, 460, 470, 515, 516. 

9 Ibid. 231-3, $13. 
10 Ibid. 237, 464. 
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The passage is fairly well known and I will therefore give only the 
lastline. *'The prince Jàdi Rànà himself sent abundant offerings of 
every description.” 


Now this is just what we shou'd expact of the Silháras from their 
epigraphic records. ‘‘From the numerous references to Shiva in the 
Silara inscriptions,” says Telang, “the family may well be inferred 
to have been devotess of Shiva. Jimuta Vahana's name, however, 
certainly suggests Buddhist associations. Probably, the creed of the 
princes was not of a narrow sort and the evidence is daily accumula- 
ting that so late evaa as tha roth and rith centuries of the Christian 
era, sundry Hindu princas shewed coasiderable catholicity of spirit 
as batween Hindu, Buidhist and Jaini?." Similarly, Nairne tells us 
of their cousins, the Silhdras of Kohlapur ‘‘that they " appear to have 
been tolerant Kings, as one copperplate records grants to Mahadeva 
Buddha and Arhat. (° Journ. B. B. R. A. S. XIII. 17?.") 


A later but equally competent witness, the lamented A. M. T. 
Jackson, who wrote the Hindu chapter for Mr. Edwardes’ interesting 
‘Gazetteer of Bombay City," is even more emphatic. ‘‘ So they 
passed away these fine old Kings of Thana and Bombay, nor failed to 
leave to posterity the sign manual of their tolerant and able rule. 
They fostered trade, particularly trade with Moslem lands, permitting 
the merchants thereof to build mosques within their territory, appoint. 
ing a Musulman Judge to decide their disputes and generally treating 
them with great favour (Al Masudi II. 85). Jews, Christians, and 
Fire worshippers immigrated in large numbers to Chaul and other 
towns, the chief of which were Sindán (Sanján)", Supárá, Thana, 
Chaul, &c.* 


But we have better evidence even than that of the scholarly and 
critical Jackson for the regard and sympathy entertained by ‘‘ these 
fine old Kings " for their Zoroastrian subjects. There is lying in the 
Museum down-stairs, a sandstone slab recording the grant by Anan- 
tadeva, the r4th Silhára, in Shaka 1003—1081 A. C. of some drammas 
to the ''Khárasán Mandli’.” The writing is somewhat defaced and 
Pandit Bhagvánlal who deciphered it was not quite sure of the read- 
ing Mandli or perhaps of the meaning of the phrase ''Khárasán 
Mandli " which he has italicised and marked with a query. But there 
can be little doubt that the royal gift was meant for the people from 


1 Eastwick, B.B.R.A.S. Journal I. 180. 

? Ind. Anti. IX. 46. 

? History of the Konkan, Bom. Gaz. I. ii. 17 n. 

* Vol II. 12. 

* Naurne, Konkan, Bom. Gaz. I. ii. 19., XIV. 379. 
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Khordsdn—the Parsi refugees— whose connection with that great 
province of Eastern Persia is repeatedly mentioned in the Kissah— 
i—Sanjan—oue of the chapters in which is headed 


ol yf jl u Us Sim jis 55 सकट wie )Usf 
'* Account of the coming of the Behdins from Khordsdn to the country 


of Hindustan.” And again, in his account of the building of the Fire 
temple, Bahman says, 


‘‘ All their affairs were prosperous in as much they had brought with 
them the tools and skill of Khordsdn’.”’ 


Itis a pity that we cannot say anything positively of the purpose 
of the gift, and it may be useless to say anything where it is impos- 
sible to advance beyond the region of conjecture, but I should like 
to invite your attention to the curious fact that of the twenty-five 
grants of the Silhdras, three only, besides this one, record gifts of 
drammas and all those three were made for strictly religious 
purposes, 


The object of the first gift of the sort (the inscription is on the 
architrave over the verandah of Kanheri Cave No. 78, and of the 
time of Pullashakti, 765 Shaka —843-4 A. C.) was the repairs of the 
Buddhist monastery and the provision of clothes and books for the 
priests’. The second donation (temp. Apariditya, Shaka 1109— 1187 
A. C.) was made for the '* worship by fiverites of the God Vaidyanáth 
of Darbhavati*." The third is dated 1171 Shaka =1249 A. C. in 
the reign of Someshwar and is a donation to‘‘Uttareshwar Mahadeva 
of Shri Sthánaka " (Tháná)'. It may be a hazardous conjecture, but 
it is just possible that this fourth grant of the same kind may have been 
connected in some way with the erection and maintenance or repairs 
of the fire temple of the Khorásán Anjuman (the exact Parsi equival- 
ent of the Sanscrit Mandali, if that is the true reading of the three 
Jetters about which Pandit Bhagvànlál was not quite sure. 


Let me pause for a moment on the results arrived at. I have 
shown that the reading 772 V. Samvatis a mistake for 992 V. Samvat, 
and I have explained how the error arose. I have, by making a very 
slight emendation of an ‘alif’ into a ‘làm,’ (two letters which are 
almost alike in cursive Persian and which are constantly being 

1 Eastwick, B. B. 1२, A. S. Journal. I. 18. 

? Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties. Bom. Gaz. I. ii. 404. Ind. Ant. XIII. 136 


? Nairne, Konkan, Bom. Gaz. I. ii. zo n 
* 7812. a1 
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mixed up by copyists) in an hitherto incomprehensible line of the 
Kissah, proved, that according to a Parsi tradition recorded in 1600, 
the ruler of Sanjan in 992 V. Samvat was a Silhdrd and that his name 
was Jádi Raná. I have lastly demonstrated from epigraphic records 
that this Jádi Ráná was no other than Vajjadadeva, the seventh 
Silhárá. 


I request you particularly to note that this name Silhárá which I 
have shewn to exist in the Atssah itself is the patronymic of a 
family of princes of which all recollection had vanished from the 
minds of the most learned in local history until it was unearthed by 
archeological research within only the last hundred years. I regard 
the absolutely unconscious preservation of the name by Parst tradition 
and the unexpected confirmation of Bahman's statements by Hindu 
inscriptions as the most convincing proof hitherto discovered of their 
resting on a nucleus, of, not only genuine oral tradition, but perhaps, 
of very old written memoranda. 


After this resumé of the argument itself, allow me to invite your 
attention to soine of the corollaries of this proposition. In the first 
place, then, it explains why not a single reference to the Parsis in 
Western India during the 8th, oth and roth centuries has been ever 
found though they are supposed to have arrived so early as 716 A. C. 
It enables us also to understand why the earliest notice, the first 
Kanheri Cave Pahlavi inscription, is dated only 1009 A. C.!, and the 
next 1021 8. C. It makes, besides, the traditional date of the founda- 
tion of the first Parsi colony—that of Navsari-—not only perfectly 
intelligible and free from suspicion but consistent with the A'7ssaA-:z- 
Sanjan also. That date is said to be 511. A. Y. ° 21142 A. C. or 551 
A. Y. * (1182 A. C.), that is, four hundred years and more after V. 
Samvat 772 (716 A. C.), the supposed date of the landing. It has 
been incomprehensible to many why the Zoroastrians should have 
taken four hundred years and more to spread out to a town ouly 
fifty or sixty miles distant from Sanjan. Bahman tells us that the 
peregrinations began ''three hundred years more or less” after 
the landing. The '' more or less’? now acquires a very real mean- 
ing, which simply is that the first settlement in Southern Gujerat-- 
that of Navsari—took place /ess than three hundred years after 
thelanding, and that the Zoroastrian colonies in some of the other 
towns (Bánkáner, Anklesar, Variáv, etc.) came later, Now if we 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 187-8, Arch. Survey Reports X. 62-5. Mr. K. R. Kama read the 
first date 999 A. C. (468 A. Y.) instead o 8 A. Y. (1 A. C.) Zarthosti Abhiyas 
Part iii. 160, Parsi Prakash. 2. Dr. E. W. West reads 4:8 À . Y. (Ind. Antiquary IX. 365.) 


à Parsi Prakash, a note. 
3 Bhagarsath Vanshavli. p. 1 
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take 1182 A. C. as the date of the Navsari colony, we have an in- 
terval of 246 years —just what Bahman says—a few less than three 
hundred! , 


Moreover, it removes one of the principal difficulties in the way of 
accepting the Athornán Genealogy. A glance at the pedigree of the 
Broach Dasturs shows that there are only thirty-three generations 
between the late Mr. Ardeshir Sorabji Dastur Kamdin?, who was 
born in 1838 and Dastur Sháhpür Shahriár, who is said to have been 
one of the first band of refugees. If we accept the date 7:6 A. C. 
there would be thirty-three generations only in 1122 years, giving 
the inconceivably high average of 34 years for a single generation. 
But if we adopt 936 A. C. —992 V. S., you have only 9०2 years with 
an average of only twenty-seven years which is still high, but which 
is not improbably due to some names having slipped out between 
Sháhpur Shahriár and Hormazdyár Rámyár. The reason is that, 
the ten generations which immediately follow after Hormazdyár are 
taken, as Dr. É. W. West has rightly observed?, from *''that best 
of all authorities for early dates," a contemporary colophon—the 
colophon, namely of Peshotan Ram Kamdin's MS. of the ' Book of 
Arda Viraf and Gosht-i-Fryano ' of 1397 A. C. *Lastly, it would make 
Bahman's statement that Mahmüd Begadá's sack of Sanján 
took place about five hundred years or a little more after the landing, 
perfectly harmonize with historical facts, for I have recently shown 
elsewhere that that disastrous event occured, according to the Musul- 
man historians themselves, in 1465 A. C. 


In a word, this change will, over and above placing the early 
history of the Parsis in India on the sound critical basis of a date 
derived from unimpeachable epigraphic evidence, restore order in the 
hitherto chaotic realm of Parsi chronology, bring daylight where 
there has hitherto been only darkness and solve not one but many 
difficulties which have been heretofore insuperable in that depart- 
ment of inquiry. 


Here, I may be permitted to say a few words in anticipation of a 
possible objection. It may be said that the Shaka era was used 
throughout the Western Coast at this time and that all the Silahrá 
dates are in that era. How then could the Vikram Samvat have been 


1 Eastwick, B. B. R. A. S. Journal I. 181. 


? Bharuch Dastur Khandan ni Vanshavli and Dr. West's Letter, in Mody, [rant Vishayo. IIT, 
199-200. 

? Letter in Irani Vishayo, III. 199. 

* Haug and West, Book of Arda Viraf, 246, 266. 
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employed by these 081515 ? Theansweris easy. These Zoroastrians 
came to Sanjan from Diu in Kattyáwár and it was there they had 
become first acquainted with the Hindu system of reckoning time. 
It is well known to scholars that the Hindu era generally in use in 
Kattyáwár and Gujerat during these centuries was the Vikram and 
not the Shaka Samvat. All the Chavda, Chalukya and Vághelà dates 
of the Gujerat province are in the Vikram era, and thc numerous 
inscriptions also of that period mentioned in the Kattyawar Gazetteer 
are almost all in the Vikrama era. 


I have said above that Bahman's statements appear to 11806 been 
based not only on a nucleus of genuine oral tradition, but, perhaps of 
written memoranda. Those memoranda were no doubt made inter- 
mittently and without system and the few which remain show,as 1 have 
proved elsewhere?, signs of much blundering and misapprehension 
in their present state, but they must be pronounced trustworthy and 
valuable whenever in virtue of extraneous support, wecan be sure of 
their having been correctly read and transmitted in the original form. 
Indeed, Bahman himself tells us at the end of the poem that he had 
written the Avsseh according to what ‘‘ he had seen and also learnt 
from the conversation of his elders.” 


rae ft vy) ats - reve =] fa ~ opt) ut 


As he does not make any reference whatever to contemporary events 
or even to any which occurred within a hundred years of the date of 
the composition of his narrative (1600 8. C.), we must take it that he 
means by ‘‘ what he had seen," notes and memoranda which he had 
had the opportunity of reading with his own eyes. He is more explicit 
as to the name of the person from whom he derived the substance 
of oral tradition. 


Sori oy Ls? 3) lh» "f s n 2 "a G | M j } ण ps dal 
XU L oy rik ) d J ] d) - cA. f G wy oy n 4 ws 
४०): BOIS Dy ७४०२ xl २१३४ jo ४९२ १००] pd ७.०, | 3j gay 


Bhagvanial and Jackson, History of Gujerat, Bom. Gaz. Li. 149—206. Katttyawar 
Gazetteer. p. 357. Inscription of (V.S. 1०42), p. 65, (V.S. 1076), p. 515. (V.S. 1141), p. 693 
(V.S. 1139). pp. 202. 54 Dé S. 1202), pp. 54 S. 1335) SS. 1260) p. 691 
(V.S. 1262), p. 664 (V.S. 4), PP. 652, 664, (V.S, 1272), p. ws 1320), and many others 


? See my papers on the " Traditional dates of Parsi History,” (Iranian Association Journal 
Jan. and Feb. 1914). 
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“I have heard this from a wise Dastur, who was always renowned 
for virtue. May the Dastur whose name is Hoshang live long, 
whose wisdom had always great excellence. He had read the Zend 
Avesta also and thus driven away devils from himself. He was mani- 
festly the Dastur of the city and the faith always received lustre from 
him. In those days his authority was exercised over all and he 
managed religious affairs. Whosoever consulted him about the 
secrets of the faith, performed all religious duties according to his 
advice. In his own town, where he was the universal teacher, his 
pupils were devoted to him heart and soul (or he was devoted heart 
and soul to his pupils). He told me this tale according to the sayings 
of the men of old and repeated the (secret facts) the obscure history 
of the men of the true Faith." (The translation is my ownt.) 


Itis perhaps unfortunate that the name of Dastur Hoshang's 
father is not appended, but that really makes no difference whatever. 
The expressions employed, the epithet Dastur of the city, the reverent 
manner in which nis informant’s piety and learning are spoken of, 
the allusions to his being the universal referee on religious matters, 
and above all, the explicit declaration that his authority was exercised 
over alland thathe managed the affairs of the religion, in a word, 
that he was the acknowledged religious head of the community can 
apply to but one person living in 1600 A.C., the famous Dastur 
Hoshang Asa Sanjana, of Navsari. The Maktub-i-Fredun Marsaban, 
aletter of introduction from the Iranian priests which, according to 
Dr. West (Index to Darab Hormazdyar's Revayet in the Bombay 
University Library), must have been written about 1570 A. C., is 
addressed among the Navsari priesthood to only two notables, 
Dastur Mahiàr (Rana), who died in 1591 A.C.? and this Dastur 
Hoshang (Asa), and among the laity to the brothers Minocheher 
and Nosherwan Bahman Manek Changa, the first of whom died 


1 The second line does not occur in some copies, but I have found it in at least three old 
and good manuscripts and it was not absent from Anquetil's copy. (Le Zende Avesta, 
Tome II. Pte. 1] xxxiv.) 


? Parsi Prakash, 9. 
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in 1640, Samvat 1584-A.C., according to an old Disapothii. About 
thirty years later (1601), the name of Dastur Hoshang Asà again 
occurs in the Revàyet of Káus Mahiyàr and then, itis not in the 
second place but in the very first, the place of honour, just what 
we should expect from Bahman's statement?. Now I have been able 
to put together the pedigree of Hoshang partly from this old 
Disápothi* and partly from the papers left by a famous Athornàn 
genealogist, Dastur Jamaspji Sorabji Mehrji Rànà*. The account 
obtained from these sources is confirmed by an Udwara Fihrist kindly 
procured for me by my old friend Mr. J. D. Bharda.— It is as 
follows :— 


Hoshang-Ásà-Kàmdin-Chhàyàn-Ásà-(or Asdin)-Khorshed-Kàmdin. 


In a word Hoshang was lineally descended from Khorshed Kamdin, 
the Khorshed Busurg-i-Sanjànà of the Revayets of 1486 and 
1511, one of the three revered ministers of the Iránshàh, who 
had personally endured the heat and brunt of the day in the evil 
times of the Bànsdàh wanderings. Hoshang must have been in 
1601, a man of great age, older certainly than Bahman, who repeatedly 
speaks of himself as Bakman-i-pfir, the ‘aged Bahman,’ ‘‘ whose 
youth was gone and old age had arrived’.” I have attempted to fix 
approximately the birth-dates of Hoshang's ancestors, on the 
probable supposition that Hoshang was about seventy years old 
in 1600. 


Born (Circa) A.C. 1530, Hoshang, mentioned inthe Revayet, (Circa) 
1570 and 1601 A.C, 


Born (Circa) A. C. 1507, Asa . » in the Revayet of 1553 A.C. 
A. C. 1484, Kamdin 
A. C. 1461, Chayan ,, $5 3» 1516 A.C. 


A. C. 1438, Asa (Asdin) ,, » 
A. C. 1415, Khorshed Kàmdin, 1486 and 1511 AC. 


Now taking the earliest date and the latest, we get a period of one 
hundred and fifteen years and the reasonable average of twenty- 
three years for a generation. Now Hoshang's grandfather Kàmdin 
Chàyàn must, according to these approximately calculated dates of 
birth, have been twenty-seven years old at the time of Khorshed 


1 Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur, Bhagarsath Vanshávali, 240. 

3 Parsi Prakash, 839. 

3 Bhagarsath Vanshavli, 241. 

* For these papers I have to make my acknowledgments to Ervad Mahiàr Nowroji एप. 
The same pedigree is given in a Khordeh Avesta M.S. written in A. Y. 970 (or A C.) 


by Herbad Shapur Dastur Hoshang. (Navsari Meherji Rind Library 
Proczedings, Kholkarnari क क € b) P. 44. xs : 7 E 


3 Eastwick, B. B. R. A. S. Journal I, 170. 
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Kamdin’s death about 1511 A.C., and sixty-six when Hoshang 
himself was twenty. Itis quite possible therefore that Hoshang 
heard the story of the Sack of Sanjàn and its sequel from one to whom 
Khorshed Kamdin, himself an eyewitness, had told it. And if Hoshang 
Ásà born about 1530 could have heard it from his own grandfather 
(a man of sixty-six when he himself was twenty), he must have had 
opportunities of hearing the same story from other grey bearded 
priests or laymen (his grandfather's contemporaries) who had in 
their turn received it from some parent or grandparent who had 
lived in the same age as Khorshed Kàmdin. In the same way, 
it can be proved from the same sources that Bahman Kaikobad the 
author of the Kisseh was a direct descendant of Khorshed's colleague 
Nagan Ram, the pedigree being, Bahman-Kaikobad-Hamjiàr- 
Padam-Kama-Narsang-Nagan Rám. 


In other words, whatever may be said of the authenticity and 
credibility of the earlier events mentioned in Bahman's narrative or 
of those belonging tothe intervening period, the story of the Sack and 
the Bansdah wanderings appears to rest on evidence removed, but 
one step or two from that of eyewitnesses. lt is now acknowledged 
even by those who are most dispesed to discount his worth that 
Bahman's statements about Changa Ásà are fully borne out by the 
contemporary evidence of the Revayets of Nariman Hoshang, in 
both of which that worthy is represented in the same light, vizs., 
as a philanthropic layman observant of religious rites, and devoted to 
the cause of spiritual reform. 


Let us go back a little further and hear what the Kissak says, 
about Sanjan itself. Bahman Kaikobád tells us that the ‘‘ Raja gave 
them permission to abide in the land. He ordered that their men of 
rank and age, of good disposition and wise of counsel should examine 
the land minutely and when they found a vacant spot should inform 
the Mobed thereof. A place in the desert was fixed upon. Jt wasa 
pleasant spot and there they fixed their abode. When the Dastur 
saw the soil was good, he selected the place for their residence. 
The Dastur named that spot Sanján and it became populous as the 
land of Iran!." 


All this turns out on examination to be really more accurate 
than one has a right to expect in a ‘‘ poetical narrative." There is, 
no doubt, notwithstanding the mention of a Sindán by the Arab 
geographers of the eighth and first half of the ninth centuries, that 
the Konkan Sanján first came into existence only in the tenth century, 


1 Eastwick, B. B. R. A. S. Journal I., 179. 
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and that its prosperity dated from the incoming of the Parsis and 
other foreigners. The writer of the chapter on the Arab References 
in the Bombay Gazetteer History of Gujerat has seen this very clearly 
and pointed out that the earlier references of Biláduri (d) 892 A. C.. 
Ibn Khordádbih (d) 912 A. C., and Mas'üdi 915 A. C. areall about 
the Kacch Sindán.! 


There can be no doubt that the Konkan Sanján was originally 
a colony founded by the Zoroastrian refugees who gave it its name 
after Sanján, a town in the Khwáf district of Kohistán—that Kohistán 
in which they had first to take refuge for religion and conscience's 
sake and which they afterwards abandoned for more distant lands 
for the same reasons, The Arab Geographer Yáküt in his Moajjam- 
ul-Buldán, mentions four places of that name, one of which was 
situated near Nishapur and the other wasa township in the district 
of Khwaf?. Mr. Guy LeStrange informs us in his excellent mono- 
graph onthe Nuzhat-ul-Kulub of Mustawfi that '* Khwáf with its 
district lies to the south of Bakharz and Mustawfi gives as its chief 
towns Salam, Sanján and Züzan?." The same accurate writer gives 
us to understand elsewhere that Saláin, Sanjàn and Züzan were the 
chief centres of population in the district of ‘‘ Khwáf in the 8th century 
of the Hejira, and that Yáküt calls Züzan ‘‘a little Basra for its 
trade and refers to it as a shrine of the Magians*." That the name 
was first given by the Parsis and is not of indigenous origin is further 
proved by the artificially Sanscritised forms ' Hamyaman,' and 
‘ Hanjamananagara ' of which such a good Sanscritist as Telang said 
he could not make anything in 1880’. Itis easy to suggest and it 
has been suggested by many that the Sanscritised form is connected 
with the Persian word ‘ Anjuman’, Avestaic Hanjamana, meeting, 
assembly, congregation of the Faithful. 


But I am not aware of any one having pointed out that this name, 
* Hanjamananagara,' the Sanscritised form of Sanjén means exactly 
the same as, Hamdán, which is, itself, probably, another form of the 
name, Sanjan. The equivalent of Hamadán “‘in the ancient Persian 
inscriptions is Hagmatana [old Persian Hangamatdna, Behestun, 2, 
76-77] which means literally *a place of meeting, concourse of many 
ways ' and Hamadan to-day is a meeting place of as many highways 


1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I. i. 520-1. 

? Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire de la Perse, 323. 
3 Mesopotamia and Persia under the Mongols, 86. 

* Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 350 

5 Telang, Indian Antiquary, IX, 44. 
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from various parts of the kingdom as when it was the Median 
Capital. "1 


Now whether the name of Sanján can, through Hamadán, be 
etymologically affiliated to the old Persian Hangamatána or not, 
itis certain that the Konkan Sanjàn came to be a real * Hangama- 
tána' or Hanjamananagara, ''a meeting of many nations, a 
concourse of many ways." The Arab Idrisi tells us in the 12th 
century that it was populous, its people noted for industry aad 
intelligence, rich and of a warlike temper and thatthe town was 
large and had an extensive commerce.” 


Indeed, it appears to have had a large population of foreigners, 
Moslems, Parsis and Hindus, and this is, perhaps, the real meaning 
of the phrase हेजमननगर पोर तृ वभै प्रभूतिश्च which Buhler took to refer to 
the three twice-born castes, which Telang, though coming after 
Buhler, said he could not understand', and which Ervad Jivanji 
Mody has attempted to identify with the three classes of Parsi Priests, 
‘‘ Dasturs, Mobeds and Hirbads," as if Parsi priests could have 
by any possibility been so numerous as to constitute the entire popula- 
tion of a large commercial town under a Hindu prince in the twelfth 
Christian century’, The truth is that Sanjan like many other 
Thana ports at this period gradually came to have avery large non- 
Hindu population of different races and religions. 


Mr. 5. M. Edwardes has put this very neatly in the ‘ Rise of 
Bombay’. ‘‘ The Silharas seem to have fostered colonization and 
trade in the highest degree, and to have introduced into these sparse- 
ly populated islands a social and religious element hitherto un- 
known. Hindu, Musalman, Parsi, Persian, Arab, Jew and Chinaman 
all visited and settled in the Tháná ports of their day or braved the 
dangers of the sea and they were not few * *. Ten thousand 
Persians and Arabs made their homes in Chaul, the Jews brought a 
living freight of women, eunuchs and boys by way of the Gulf to 
Chaul, Sanjan and Sopara."'* 


This is further shown by the name “ Navteri Nagari” by which 
old Sanjàn is still spoken of by the common people. ‘‘ According 
to a story current at Dahánü and Umbargaon, Sanjan," says the 
Bombay Gazetteer, ‘‘ was so large a city that it was called Navteri 


1 Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 150. 
2 Elliot & Dowson, Historians, 1, 85. 

3 Ind. Antiquary, V, 380. 

* Ibid, IX, 38. 

3 Ibid, XLI, 175. 

५ Rise of Bombay, 7. 
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Nagari, or the city that measured nine koss by thirteen’.” Nine 
koss by thirteen indeed ! an area of 468 square miles !! 


It is needless to say that this is only an instance of meaning- 
making and folk etymology. The real signification is probably ‘‘Town 
of the Naváyats"— new comers, foreigners, especially ‘‘ descendants 
of Arab and Küfi Settlers.” Let us see what Hobson-Jobson—one 
of the finest productions of Anglo-Indian scholarship—can tell us 
about the matter. ''Naváit, Naiteá, Neváyat, a name given to 
Mahomedans of mixed race inthe Konkan and S. Canara. This is 
apparently a Concani word connected with Sanscrit Nava=new and 
implying converts.” Castanheda is then quoted to show that they 
were '' Sons of Moors and gentile mothers,” and Purchas made to 
bear witness that they were '' mesticos of mixed seed, of Moor 
fathers and Ethnike mothers." The high authority of Wilks also 
is adduced to prove? that they were ''the descendants of the early 
Arab emigrants from Kufa who landed on that part of the Western 
Coast of India called the Concan?." Ferishta is even more explicit. 
“ The Mahomedans," he says, ‘extended their dominions in Mala- 
bar ; and many of the princes and inhabitants becoming converts 
gave over the management of some of the sea-ports to the strangers 
whom they called Nowayits (literally, the New Race)*.” The 
historian Mas'üdi informs us that ‘‘ the sailors of Siráf and Omán who 
were constantly on this sea and visited various nations in the islands 
and on the coast were called Nawdjidah ( sda p y Add 
Sanján was called Navferi Nagari, '' Town of the Naváyats," just 
as Old Káyal was named '' Sónagar or Jónagar, a Tamil corruption 
of Yavanar, the Yavanas, the name by which Arabs were known, and 
the name most commonly used in (13 Tamil country to designate the 
mixed race descended from Arab colonists, who are called Mapillas 
on the Malabar coast, and Lubbies in the neighbourhood of 
Madras," 


3 Bom. Gaz., XIV. jor. 

? Historical Sketches, I, 243. 

१ Yule and Burnell, ed. Crooke. s.v. see also Bombay Gazetteer, XIII, 232, XIV, 303. 

+ Briggs, Ferishta, IV, 533. 

5 Mas'udi, Meadows of Gold, Sprenger, 277. 

* Caldwell's note in Yule, Marco Polo, ed. Cordier, ll, 372. This parallel from an unex- 
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In a word, 


Proceedings of the Bombay Branch, Royal Astatic Society, 
and a List of tresents to the Library 


1907. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society, was held on Monday, the 30th 
March 1908. ` 

Mr. James MacDonald, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the chair. 

The Honorary Secretary read the following report. 


The Annual Report for 1907. 


MEMBERS. 

Kesident.— During the year under review 40 New Members. were 
elected and t Non-Resident Member came to Bombay and was added 
to the list of Resident Members ; 28 Members resigned, 4 retired 
2 died, and 4 having left Bombay, were placed on the list of Non- 
Resident Members. The total number at the end of the year was 
326, including Life Members. The number at the close of the preced- 
ing year was 323. 

Non-Kestdent.—15 New Members joined under this class and 4 
were transferred from the list of Resident Members. 8% Members 
withdrew, the name of 1 Member was removed from the Roll for non- 
payment of subscription and 1 became a Resident Member. The 


number on the Roll at the ciose of the year was 105 against 96 in the 
preceding vear. 


OBITUARY. 
The Society regrets to announce the loss by death, during the year, 
of the following Members :— 
RESIDENT. 
1९. 1२, Ross, Esq. न 
J. Stanley Smith, Esq. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
The papers contributed to the Society during the year were :— 
The Nasik Hoard of Nahapana's Coins. 
By the Rev. H. R. Scott, M A. 
The Coins of Surat 
By the Rev. 6. P. Taylor, M A., D.D 
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A Few Notes on Broach from an antiquarian point of view. 
By Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Esq., B.A. 
Parásariya Dharma Sastra. 
By the late Shamrao Vithal, Esq. 
Communicated by the President. 


LIBRARY. 


The issues of books during the year under report were 45,812 
volumes ; 34,645 of new books including periodicals and 11,167 of old. 
The daily average, excluding Sundays and holidays, was 150 volumes. 
The issue in the preceding year was 45,106. 


A detailed statement of the monthly issues is sub-joined :— 


MONTHLY ISSUES. 


Old Books. Nem Books. 
january ... wee ase aes soe 1,218 4,341 
February eee eee M ee 1,036 3,838 
March ..  - - M00 19161 ३275 
April ..  . see - ++ 1,050 3902 
May see see aoe e soe 905 2,931 
june... sis ese 5 - 957 2,129 
July vee ove vee ००८ --- 864 2,964 
August ... m E ove °° 879 2,775 
September eee e woe ..- 869 2,308 
October ... ase vee m vo» $22 2,569 
November m i — ०° 564 2,059 
December ose ose aes vee 1,042 1,554 
11,167 34,645 
The issues of each class of books, new and old, are noted below :— 
Subject. Volumes. 
Fiction - eee - zs ide .. 19,871 
Biography ... m m see 1,901 
Miscellaneous, Collected Works and Essays... 1,446 
History m soe see - .. 1,473 
Voyages, Travels, &c.  ... - - e 1,405 
Oriental Literature ave wae ese ode 720 
Poetry and Drama... owe ooo - roe 502 
Naval and Military. ons ove acs: vee 495 
Religion  ... ene «०५ नग्न ees ooo 43° 
Politics, Political Economy, &c. - . 404 


Literary History ... de Das 225 cee 383 
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Subject. 
Reviews, Magazines, Transactions of Learned 
Societies (in bound volumes) 5" 
Foreign Literature... Wadi. see sis 
- Art, Architecture ... bee eee 
Natural History, Biology, Geology, &c. 
Philosophy ... fe ace ००० 


Archseolegy, Antiquities, &c. ... eee 
Govt. Publications, Public Records... 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, &c. ... 


Botany, Agriculture ses pcm 
Classics E "T Sas - 
Medicine, Surgery, &c. ... 
Law ... acs E - ooo 
Grammars, Dictionaries, &c. ... 


Periodicals in loose numbers 


Logic, Works relating to Education ... 


Total 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Volumes 


372 
310 
303 
291 
284 
190 
147 
140 
130 
117 
108 
92 
75 
+7 
14,236 


45,812 


The total number of Volumes added to the Library during the 


gear was 1,715, of which 1,306 were purchased and 409 were received 
as presents. 


Presents of books were as usual received from the Bombay Govern- 


ment, the Government of India, the Secretary of State for India, and 
the other local Governments ; and also from the Trustees of the Parsi 
Panchayat Funds and individual authors and donors. 


The number of Volumes of each class of books acquired by purchase 
and presentation is shown in the following table :— 
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Subject. Volumes 


Religion and Theology — 1 oo oe 
Philosophy ... ve - ... नग्न 
Logic, Rhetoric and Works relating to 

Education ... 5 es 


Classics and Translations ... ove नग्न 
Bibliography, Literary History, &c. ave 
History soe Em mm E 
Politics, Political Economy, Trade and 

Commerce ... 552 ses ova see 


Law  .. ees ae ०९० 


Volumes 
Purchased. Presented. 
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2 Volumes Volumes 
Subject: Purchased. Presented, 


Government ` Publications and Puplic 


Records - - soe र्र ee m AP 
Biography see ET ie ve» oe , 7.5 -2 
Archeology, Antiquities, Numismatics, . 2 

Heraldry |... ^... tee 0 € 657 9 
Voyages, Travels, Topography, &c veo 82 85 
Poetry and Drama  ... z^ Aw. Ws o 
Fiction ... > e m TM e. 381 ive 
Foreign Literature ... Cs M. 0.20 - 
Miscellaneous, Collected Works, ` 

Essays, &c. ... . iss " .. 88 4 
Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, ` 

and Astronomy  ... Fes bas उः ^ 4d Ia 
Art, Architecture, Music, &c. see - 22 1 
Naval and Military  .. ae $e æ. 22 wes 
Natural History, Zoology Geology e 27 6 
Botany, Horticulture and Agricul- 

ture... oe ses oes see 4 3 
Medicine, Surgery, Physiology ... ee US I 
Annuals, Serials, Transactions ot 

Learned Societies .. Ed 92 
Dictionaries, Grammars, &c. ..  ... 14 ^ deo 3 
Oriental Literature .. ‘2+ - - 89 32 

1,306 409 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


The papers, periodicals, journals and transactions of Learned 
Societies subscribed for and presented to the Society during 1907 werer— 
English Newspapers— 


Daily A fee wee — m 55% EE 

Weckly vos ioe sos e ose Sat e 25 
Monthly Magazines _... s i» iss se. PETI 
Quarterly Magazines ... eee -— aes T" soe 23 
Annual Publications, Almanacks, Directories, Year 

Books, &c. ... m T esa wea E .. 16 
Supplements to Illustrated and other Papers — ... "Er 
Foreign Literary and Scie itific Periodicals ET e 10 
American Literary and Scientific Periodicals ws e । 
Indian Newspapers and Government Gazettes ... e 723 


Indian and Asiatic Journals, Reviews, &c.... ve wwe 30 


$ 
ut 
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At a General Meeting of the Society. held in November for the 
revision of the list of Newspapers and Periodicals in accordance with 
article.XX of the Rules it was resolved to subscribe:to the following :— 


Modern Review, 
Madras Review, 
The New Asiatic Monthly Journai, 
Indian Educational Journal, 
Indian Social Réformer. 

and to discontinue 
Engineering, 
London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 
Political Science (Quarterly), 
O. M. Fur den Orient. 


COIN CABINET. 


During 1906 the number of coins added to the Society's Cabinet was 
187: 1 Gold, 46 Silver, 30 Copperand 111 Brass. Of the Total 187, 
32 were presented by the Bombay Government ; 2 by the Bengal 
Government; 9 by the Punjab Government; 5 by the Government 
of U. P.; 2 by the Government of Madras ; 1 by the Government of 
East Bengal and Assam ; 21 by the Government of C. P. and 4 by the 
Political Agent, Rajputana, under the Treasure Trove Act. and 
111 brass coins were purchased from the Collector of Bijapur. The 
description of the coins is as follows :-- : 

Ancient India. 
Coins of Nahapana, the first king of the Western Kshatrapa 
Dynasty, Silver 22 
Found at Jogeltembe, Nasik District. 
Indo—Scythian f 
Later Kushan 
Shaka, Gold 1. 
Found in the Peshawar District, N. W. F. Province. 
Mediæval India. 
Gaddhya, Silver ı. 
Found in the Ajmere district. Rajputana 
Chahad Deva 
(Narwar Dynasty). Copper 1. 
Found in the Manipur District, Garhwal, U, P. 


Larins. 
Silver Wire Coins. 5 
Found in Saitawde, Ratnagiri District, ` 
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Pathan Kings of Delhi. 


Muhammad bin Tughlak. Brass 111. 
Found in the village of Jagjeevani, Indi Taluka, Bijapur 


District. 
Ghias-ud-din Tughlak Copper 2. 
Firuz Shah Copper 1. 


Firuz Shah & Fath Khan Copper 1. 
Found in the Manipur District, U. P. 


Mogul Emperors. 
Shah Jahan Silver 1. 
Aurangzib Silver 1. 
Found in Tando Bago Taluka, Hyderabad District, Sind. 
Aurangzib Copper 7. 


Found in the Wun District, C. P. 
Ahmad Shah Bahadur Silver 1. 

Found in the Saran District, Bengal. 
Shah Alam II. Silver r. 

Found in Faridpur District, East Bengal. 
Shah Alam 11. Silver 1. 

Found in the Jabalpure District. 


Bahamani Kings of Kulburga. 


Muhammad Shah bin Humayun Shah Copper 4. 
Ala-ud-din Ahmed Shah II. Copper 4. 
Humayun Shah bin Ahmad Shah. Copper 2. 
Ahmad Shah bin Ahmad Shah. Copper 1. 
Ahmad Shah I. Copper 2. 
Muhaminad Shah bin Muhammad Shah. Copper 1. 
Ahmad Shah bin Humayun Shah. Copper 1. 
Found in the Betal District, C. P. 
Kings of Bengal. 
Ala-ud-din Husain Shah ‘Silver 1. 
Found in the Murshidabad District, Bengal. 
Modern India. 
Native States of India, with fragmentary inscription of parts of 
coin-legends of later Moghul Emperors. Silver 1. 
Do. do. do. Copper 1. 
Chhatrapati coin—bearing name of Shivaji. Copper 1 


Found in Jamkhed, Ahmednagar District. 
Native States. Copper 3. 
Found in the Wun District, C. P. 
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Native States of the Punjab. 
Guru Govind Singh. Silver 7. 
, Found ip the Gujranvala District, Punjab. 
Do. do. Silver 1. 
Found in the Amritsar District. 


Coins of the French Compagnie des Indes. 
Doudous or Dudous. Copper 2. 
Found at Kuntalur, South Arcot District, Madras. 


Miscellaneous Mahomedan. 


Early Musalman Governors of Sind. Silver 3. 
Found in the Ajmere District. 

Saif-ud-din Hasan Quarlugh. Copper 1. 
Found in the Gujranvala District, Punjab. 

Besides coins the Society obtained during the year from Collectors 
of different Districts in the Presidency the following objects of 
Antiquarian interest :— 

A monumental tablet, with three panels. 

From Bijapur. 


Do. do. with four panels. 
From Hebsur, Dharwar. 
Do. do. with five panels. 


From Dharwar. 

A fragment of a white stone slab bearing rows of small sitting 
figures of Jaina Tirthankars. 

From Badami. 

A block containing mutilated figure of Shiva and Parvati; a 
mutilated figure of Brahma with four faces ; the head ofa 
figure (probably Parvati) with a high ornamental cap ; a broken 
image of Parvati as Mahishasurmathani and broken parts of 
images of Shiva and Parvati. 

From Elephanta. 

A stone bearing an inscription of the Silahar dynasty, dated 
Samvat 1223 (A. D. 1165). 

From Kalyan. 

‘Sculptures and small inscription stones (5 in all) from the 
Portuguese Ruins at Revdanda. 

From Revdanda. 

Two Paliya Stones. 

From Viramgaum. : 

Tworoughly sculptured slabs with the figures of Parvati and 


female attendants ; a broken black stone image of Vishnu ; two 
28 « 
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sculptured slabs each with two panels with figures on them ; a 
block containing a roughly carved sitting figure of Shiva with 
attendants ; a stone with standing figures of Shiva, Parvati and 
Vishnu ; a slab with standing figures of Shiva and Parvati. , ] 
From Ahmedabad 
A finely sculptured slab having in the centre the figures of Shiva, 
Parvati and Nandi ; Shiva with three faces. 
From Belgaum,: zT 
A large inscribed $tone with various symbols 
` From Muntor, Dharwar 
A finely carved standing black stone image of Vishnu decked with 
necklaces, armlets. etc 
From Navalgund, Dharwar 
The Society purchased from the widow of the late Dr. J. Gerson da 
Cunha, a ring which is said to have been found at Elephanta. The 
fallowing information relating to the ring is extracted from ‘‘ the 
Rock-Temples of Elephanta "' by J. Burgess, 1871. be 
‘‘ The year before lasta small seal fora ring was found at thé 
excavations on the east side ofthe island. It is an oval light 
ruby-coloured cornelian, o-45 inch long by ०-35 inch broad. The 
length of the face ०-4० and its breadth o-28 inch, on this is sunk 
an ellipse o-37:by o-26 inch, inside which is sunk characters that 
stamp the word( नारायण ) Narayana in letters of the sth or 6th 
Century. Itis now in the possession of Dr. Bhau Daji. " 


E JOURNAL. 

Number 62 forming the third and concluding number of Vol. XXII 
was published during the year, with an index, title page and contents 
of the Volume 

The new number contains the following papers and an abstract of 
proceedings of the Society for 1907, with a list of books, pamphlets, 
&c., presented to it during the year. 

The Nasik Hoard of Nahapana's coins. 

- .By.the Rev. H. R. Scott. 

The coins of Surat- 
By the Rev G. P. Taylor. 

Bombay:as seen, py. Dr. Edward Ives in the year 1754 A. D. 
By Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Esq. 

A few notes on Broach from an Antiquarian point of view. 
By Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Esq. 

The Parásariya Dharma Sastra. 
By the late Shamrao Vithal, Esq. 

{Communicated by the President.) 
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FINANCE. ^ 
A detailed statement of receipts ‘and disbursemenés during 1967 is 
appended. It will be seen from it that the total amount of subscrip- 
tion including arrears, collected during the year was Rs. 13,422-12-0 
The subscriptions received in the preceding year. amounted to 
Rs 13,712-4-0 
Thé balance to the credit of. the Society at the end.of the year was 
s 885-2-8, and the arrears of subscription on the same date were 
Rs. 125-0-0 
The invested funds of the Society amount to Rs. 16,900. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND. FANS 
Special thanks of the Society are due to the Collector and to 
Government for providing electric lights and fans for all the Rooms 
in the Town Hall in the occupation of the Society. 


"Mr. S. S. Setlur proposed the adoption of thereport. The pro- 
position being seconded by Mr. Ghanasham N. Nadkarni was 
carried unanimously. 3 veg 

The Honorary Secretary proposed that the following. gentlemen 
form the Committee of the Management and Auditors for 1908. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR 1908. | 
President. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Justice N. G. Chandavarkar. 


Vice Presidents. 
James MacDonald, Esq. : 
K. R. Cama, Esq. 

J. J. Modi, Esq. 
"" Rev. Dr. R. Scott. 
Members. 
F. 1२, Vicaji,-Esq. 
Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, Kt. 
; Dastoor Darab P. Sanjana. 
wig Khan Bahadur D. R. Chichgar. 
J. E. Aspinwall, Esq. M 
Rao Bahadur G. N. Nadkarni. ^ il 
Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar. 
Prof. E. H. McDougall. j 
T. A. Savage, Esq. : 
V. P. Vaidya, Esq. 5 
‘i. Fazulbhoy C. Ibrahim, Esq. 
H. R. H. Wilkinson, Esq E 
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Hon. Secretary. 
P. B. Haigh, Esq., I.C.S. 


Hon. Auditors. 
H. R. H. Wilkinson, Esq. 
S. T. Bhandare, Esq. 


The Chairman suggested that the name ofthe Rev. A. S. Crichton 
be substituted for that of Prof. E. H. McDougall who had beea 
absent in Europe, and Mr. Wilkinson proposed that Mr. A. D. 
Shanks be one of the Auditors in his own place. 

This being accepted, the original proposition as moved bythe 
Honorary Secretary was adopted. 


A General Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the asth 
November 1908. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice N. G. Chandawarkar, President, in the 
Chair. 
The Honorary Secretary laid before the Meeting the following pro- 
posals about periodicals :— 
By Mr. E. J. Bolus, r.c.s.— 
(1) That the ‘‘ Daily News" be discontinued. 
(2) That ifit is necessary to include a Liberal Paper, the '' Chro- 
nicle " be taken. 
(3) That the ‘‘ Oxford and Cambridge Review " be taken. 
(4) That the ‘‘ Empire Review " be substituted for either 
(a) Scribner's or 
(b) Harper's. 
(5) That “ Hazell's Annual ” be taken. 
(6) That the ‘“ Empress" be taken in place of the “Indu 
Prakash”. 
By Mr. F. A. Vakil— 
That the following be taken :— 
(1) “‘ The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News." 
(2) ‘‘ Westminster Budget '' (in which Political Cartoons appear). 
(3) “ Idler.” 
(4) “ Fry's Magazine." 
(5) “ Tatler.” 
(6) “ Monist.” 
(7) Journal of the English Folk-lore Society. 
By Rev. Dr. R. Scott — 
That the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette " (Saturday Issue) be substi- 
tuted for the ‘‘ Nation." 
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By Prof. K. N. Colvile.— 
(1) That the ‘‘ Daily News” be replaced by the '' Westminster 
Gazette." 
(2) That the ‘‘ Morning Post” be taken. 
To avoid increase in expenditure suggests the omission of— 
“ Portfolio.” 
** Le Tour des Monde." 


The proposals for new additions were considered and the existing 
list was examined, and it was resolved that the following be subscribed 
for from the beginning of 1909 :— 

The ‘‘ Empire Review." 
“ Journal of the English Folk-lore Society.” 
‘‘ Westminster Gazette.” 
“ American Journal of Archaeology." 
and that those named below be discontinued from the same date :— 
“ Daily News." 
“ Scribner's Magazine." 
“ Nation.” 
“ Le Tour du Monde." 
“ Scientific American and Supplement." 


List of. Presents to the Library. 


Titles of Books. Donors. 


ACCOUNTS of the Trade by Rail and River in India, 1906-07. 
"D Government of India. 
टाक, Government of India, 1907. 
Government of India. 
ADMINISTRATION Report, Ajmer-Merwara, 1906-07. 
Government of India. 
Report, Baluchistan Agency, 1906-07. 
Government of India, 
Report, Bengal Government, 1906-07. 
: Bengal Government. 
Report, Bombay Presidency, 1906-07. 
Bombay Government. 


: Report, Burma, 1906-07. 
f 2 Burma Government. 

Report, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 1906-07. 
Government, Eastern Bengal. 
Report, Madras, 1906-07. 


Madras Government. 


Report, N.-W. Frontier Province, 1906-07. 
N.-W. F. Government. 


Report, Punjab, 1906-07. 
Punjab Government. 
Report, United Provinces, Agra and Oudh, 1906-07. 
U. P. Government. 


AGRICULTURAL Ledger, 1907 (Nos. 1-5). 
Government of India, 
ANNALEs du Musee Guimet. 
Tome 12 (Bod-Youl ou Tibet). 
»  22(Essaide Bibliographie Jaina). 
» 23 Histoire des Idées Theosophiques dans l'Inde. 
Minister of Public Instruction, France. 
Annals, Astrophysical Observatory, Smithsonian Institution, Vol. II, 
1908. 
The Institution. 
ANNUAL Statement of Trade and Navigation, Sind, for 1906-07. 
Bombay Government. 
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, .... Titles of Books. Doners. 
AmCNAOLO&ICAL Survey of Ceylon, Epigraphia Zeylanica, Vol 
Parts 1 to 3. 
Ceylon Government. 
Battaps and other Poems, Life in Seng; Aztéc God By G. L. Ray- 
mond 
The Author. 
Bompay Code, 3rd Edition. : 
: Government of India. 
—-——— Improvement Trust Report, 1907-08. 
Chairman, Improvement Trust. 
Port Trust Report, 1907-08. 
Chairman, Bombay Port Trust 
University Calendar, 1908-09. 


The University. 
BouDDHA Sakhya Mouni, Par. S. Egoreff. 
The Author. 
BULLETIN, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. XV, Part II. 
E ‘'' 1907. 
The Museum 
Lloyd Library of Botany, Pharmacy, etc., No. 10, 1908 
The Committee, Lloyd Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CAMA Masonic Jubilee Volume. 
; RP J. J. Modi, Esq. 
CANADA'S Fertile North Land with Maps. 
The Hon'ble Frank Oliver, Minister of the Interior, Canada. 
CATALOGUE of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vols. II and III. 
Trustees of the Indian Museum. 
of Sanskrit Mss. Oriental Library, Madras, Vol. IV. 
Madras Government. 
of the Existing Collection of Coins in the Nagpore 
Museum. 
Bombay Government and Chief Commissioner, C. P. 
of the Persian and Arabic Manuscripts, Oriental Public 
i Library, Bankipore, 
Bengal Government. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to South American Archæology, Vol. I. 
Messrs. M. H. Saville and G. G. Heye. 
CooRc Code, 3rd Edition. 
: Government of India. 
CRIMINAL Classes, Bombay Presidency. i 
:Bombay Government. 
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Titles of Books. 


Donors. 


DEPARTMENT of Agriculture, Bombay ; Bulletin, No. 31—Establish- 


ment and Management of Dairy Farms. 


Bombay Government. 


Dicest of Indian Law Cases, 1906. By C. E. Grey. 


Government of India. 


DiNKARD, Vol. X. 


Trustees, Parsee Punchayet. 


District Gazetteers ; Baluchistan :— 


Loralai District. 
Zhob. 

Sibi. 

Bolan and Chagai. 
Makran and Kharan. 
Sarawan. 

Las Bela. 


Government of India, 


— Gazetteers; Madras :— 
Godavari. 
Trichinopoly. 

Nilgiri District. 


Gazetteers ; Punjab :— 
Bhawalpur State. 
Sialkot. 

Sirmur State. 
Gujranwala. 

Mandi and Suket States. 
Shahpur. 

Kangra and Jhelum. 


Gazetteers ; N. W. Frontier Province. 
Banu. 


Gazetteers, Bengal, 
Bankura and Puri 
Saran. 
Angul. 
—---— Gazetteers, Central Provinces. 


Government of India. 


Government of India. 


Government of India. 


Balaghat District, Vol 3. Government of India. 
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siles of Books. Donors. 


District Gazetteers, Central Provinces, 
Vol. A., Chindwara and Nimar. 
Government of India. 
Gazetteers, Eastern Bengal, 
Chittagong. Govern ment of India, 
Gazetteers of United Provinces, 
Badaun. 
Ballia. 
Government of India, 
Durch Records Nos. 1--5 (Selections from the Records of Madras 
Govt.) 
Madras Government. 
East India—Accounts and Estimates, 1908-1909. 
Secretary of State for India. 
——- India— Income and Expenditure, 1896-97 to 1906-07. 
Secretary of State for India. 
—— India—Indian Financial Statement for 1908-09, 
Secretary of State for India, 
—— India (North-West Frontier) Papers. 
Secretary of State for India. 
India-—Statement, Moral and Material Progress and condition of 
India, 1906-07. 
Secretary of State for India. 
EasTERN Bengal and Assam Code. 
i Government of India. 
ELEMENTARY Course of Civil Engineering, (Mahan). 
Mr. Bhimrao C. Suba Rao. 
Er-kHAzRgJi's History of the Resuli Dynasty of Yemen, Vol. II. 
Trustees, E. J. W. Gibb Memorial. 
ENGLISH Factories in India, 1618—1621. 
Government of India. 
Factories in India, 1622-23. 
Government of India, 
FrELp, Garden and Orchard Crops. (Bulletin, Dept. of Agriculture.) 
Bombay Government. 
FINANCE and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India, 1906-07. 
Government of India. 
History of Services of Gazetted Officers, Civil Department, Bombay 
Presidency, July 1908. 
Bombay Government. 
-------_० the Incas (Hak- Soc.) 
Bombay Government, 
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. Titles of Books. .' "Donors. 


MoE Accounts, Government. of India, 1907-08. RUNS 
E Secretary of State for India. 
IMPERIAL Byzantine Coins in the British Museum. 
The British Museum. 
Gazetteer of India, Indian Empire, Vol. II, & Vols. 
V-XVIII. Government of India. 
Income Tax, Statistical Returns, Bombay Presidency, 1906—07. 
Bombay Government. 
INDIA Weather Review, Annual Summary, 1906. 


Government of India, 
INDIAN Castes. By J. A. Saldanha. : 
The Author. 


- Law Reports, Calcutta, 1907. 
Bengal Government. 
Do. Bombay, 1907. 
Bombay Government. 
Do. Allahabad, 1907. 
U. P. Government. 
Do. Madras, 1907. 
l Madras Government. 
INQUIRY into the Principles of Modern Theosophy. By P. A. Wadia. 
The Author. 
INSTITUTES of Mussalman Law. i 
" Government of India. 
IRRIGATION Work in India and Egypt. E 
‘ a Mr. Bhimirao C. Suba Rao. 
Izsuip Al-arib Ila Marifat Al-adib. P 
५ Trustees, Gibb Memorial. 
Is Flesh eating morally defensible. By S. H. Beard. 
The Author. 
Jog Skinner. By A. S. Craven. 
. The Author. 
छू (कार and the Kabir Pantha. By Rev. G. H. Westcott. 
The Author. 
Lessons in Avesta. 
Trustees, Parsee Punchayet 
Pahlavi- Pazend 


"P Trustees, Parsee Punchayet. 
LiNGuisTic Survey of India, Vol. IX, Part 11. 
Government of India. 
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‘Titles of Books. Donors. 
MADRAS University Galendar, 1908-09. 
University of Madras. 
MaNuar of Geology in India (Medlicott and Blanford) 
Mr. Bhimarao C. Suba Rao; 
MEMorRs, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. III, Part IV, 
Vol. IX, Part IV, Vol, X and Vol. XIV, Part II. - 
Museum Trustees. 
Indian Meteorological Department, Vol. XVIII, 
Part III, Vol. XX, Parts II and IV, 
jl] न l Government of India. 
MONOGRAPH on Iron and Steel Industries, Punjab, 1906-07 
Punjab Government. 
MOUNTAIN Panoramas from the Pamirs and Kwen Lun; with intro- 
duction. By Dr. Stein. 


l Government of India. 
Pac Sam Jon Zang, Part I. History ofthe Rise and Progress and 
Downfall of Buddhism in India. 

Bengal Government. 

Papers ; Second Revision Survey Settlement—80o Villages, Hubli 
Taluka, Dharwar. 

Bombay Government: 

————-— Revision Survey Settlement —Navalgund and Ron Talukas, 

Dharwar 
Bombay Government. 
Revision Survey Settlement—Hyderabad Taluka, Hyderabad. 


Bombay Government. 


Revision Survey Settlement— Tando Alahyar Taluka, Hydera- 
bad. 


Bombay Government. 
— -—— Revision Survey Settlement, Johi Tatta, Kotri, and Guni 
Talukas of Karachi District. 
Revision Survey Settlement, Dada and Sehwan Talukas, 
Larkana. 
Bombay Government. 
-———— Revision Survey Settlement, Pithoro Taluka, Thar and 
Parkar. 
Bombay Government. 
Revision Survey Settlement, Umarkot Taluka, Thar and 


Parkar. 
Bombay Government. 


Second Revision Survey Settlement, Halol, Panchmahals 
Bombay Government 


xviii PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Titles of Books. Donors. 


PRACTICAL Treatise on Cast and Wrought Iron Bridges and Girders 
as applied to Railway Structures : By W. Humber. 
Mr. Bhimrao C. Suba Rao. 
PROCEEDINGS, Agricultural Conference at Ahmedabad, 1907. 
Bombay Government. 
— — — —— Council of the Governor of Bombay for making Laws 
and Regulations, 1907. 
Bombay Government. 
PORTFOLIO of Illustrations of Sind Tiles : Prepared by H. Cousens. 
Government of India. 
PsvcHoLocv of Inspiration : By G. L. Raymond. 
The Author. 
PUBLICATION of the International Commission for Scientific Aeronau- 
tics (in German), September, October, November, 1907. 
Director-General of Observations in India. 
Rapport sur les Moluques, Par R. D. M. Verbeck. 
Government, Netherlands. 
Recorps, Botanical Survey of India, Vol. IV., No. 4. 
Government of India. 
—— —— ~ of Fort St. George ; Country Correspondence 1740 & 1800. 
Madras Government. 
Report, Agriculture Department, Punjab, for the year ending 
June 1907. 
Punjab Government. 
—-—— American Ethnology, 1903-04. 
Smithsonian Institution. 
American Historical Association, 1905, Vol. VI. 
The Association. 
—- ——- American Museum of Natural History, 1907. 


The Museum. 


=N Archæological Survey, Burma 1907-08. 

Burma Government. 
-  - — Archæological Survey, Eastern Circle, 1907-08. 

Bengal Government. 

————— Archeological Survey, Frontier Circle, 1907-08. 

Government of India, 
Archzological Survey, Southern Circle, 1907-08. l 

Government of India. 


Archaeological Survey, Northern Circle, 1907-08. 
Bombay Government. 
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Titles of Books. Donors. 

Report, Archzological Survey of India, 1904-05. 
> Government of India. 
Archaeological Survey, Western Circle, 1906-07. 

Bombay Government. 
Board of Scientific Advice for India, 1906-07. 

Government of India. 
— — -- Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1907. 

l The Bombay Chamber. 


— Bombay Jail Department, 1907. 


Bombay Government 
Bombay Millowners' Association, 1907. 


The Association 


Bombay Municipality, 1906-07. 
The Municipal Commissioner, Bombay. 
—-—-—- Bombay Civil Veterinary Department, 1906-07. 
Bombay Government. 
—— Charitable Dispensaries, Punjab, 1905-07. 
Punjab Government. 
Chemical Analyser to Governrnent, Bombay, 1907. 
Bombay Government. 


—— ॥ 7 Chemical Examiner, Punjab, 1907. 
Punjab Government. 
Chenab, Jhang, Chunian and Jhelum Colonies, 1906-07. 
Punjab Government. 
Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries, Bombay Presidency, 1907. 
Bombay Government. 


Civil Justice, Punjab, 1907. 
Punjab Government. 
—— —— Department of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency, 1906-07. 
Bombay Government. 
— ——— Director of Public Instruction, Bombay Presidency, 1902-03 to 
1906-07. 
Bombay Government. 
— —— Dispensaries, Jail Hospitals, Vaccination and Vital Statistics. 
Central India Agency, 1906. 
Government of India. 


Epigraphy, Southern Circle, 1907-08. 
i Madras Government. 
Excise Administration, Punjab, 1907-08. 


Punjab Government. 


External Land Trade, Punjab, 1907-08. 
Punjab Government. 
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Titles of Books. Donors 


Report, External Land Trade, Sind and British Baluchistan, 1907-08: 
Bombay Government 
Factories, Bombay Presidency, 1907. 


Bombay Government 
— — —— Forest Administration, British India, 1905-06 
Government of India. 
Forest Administration, Punjab, 1906-07. 
Punjab Government, 
—— — — Forest Circles, Bombay Presidency, for 1906-07. 
Bombay Government. 
Forest Department, Madras Presidency, 1906-07. 
Madras Government. 
Government Museum and Connemara Public Library, Madras, 
1907-08. 


l Madras Government. 
—— -— Imperial Department of Agriculture, 1906-07. 
Government of India. 
— ———— Income Tax Administration, Punjab, 1905-08. 
Punjab Government. 
Incumbered Estates in Sind, 1906-०7. न U 
Bombay Government. 
Indian Factory Labour Commission, 1908. : 
Secretary of State for India. 
— — ——— Internal Land Trade, Punjab, 1907-08. 
Punjab Government. 
- —  —— Land Records, Punjab, 1906-07. 
Punjab Government. 
———— — Land Revenue Administration, Punjab, 1906-07. 
Punjab Government. 
Local Boards, Bombay Presidency, 1906-07. 
Bombay Government. 
Lunatic Asylums under Government of Bombay for 1907. 
Bombay Government. 


- — —— Maritime Trade, Sind, 1907-08. 
Bombay Government. 
Meteorological Department, Government of India, 1907-08. 
Government of India. 


-~—-— Mines in India, 1907. 
Government of India. 
Missouri Botanical Garden, 1906. 
Trustees, Missouri Botanical Garden. 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. xxi 


Titles of Books, Donors. 


Report Municipal Taxation and Expenditure, Bombay Presidency, 
1906-07. 
Bombay Government. 
——-— -of the Conference of Curators of Museums in India. 
Bombay Government. 
on the Search for Hindi Mss. for 1905 and 1906. 
U. P. Government. 
-—— ..-- onthe Working of Co-operative Societies, Punjab, 1906-07. 
Punjab Government. 
— onthe Working of the Factories Act, Punjab, 1907. 
Punjab Government. 
Opium Department, Bombay Presidency, 1907-08. 
Bombay Government. 
Police Department, Bombay Presidency, 1906. 


Bombay Government, 


Police Department, Punjab, 1907. 
Punjab Government. 
Public Instruction, Punjab, 1906-07. 
Punjab Government. 
Public Works Department, Bombay Presidency, Irrigation 
Works, 1906-07. 
Bombay Government. 
-——-—— Punjab Veterinary College and Civil Veterinary Dispensary, 
1907-08. 
Punjab Government. 
Rail-borne Trade, Bombay Presidency, 1906-07. 


Bombay Government. 
Rail and River-borne Trade in Sind, 1906-07. 


Bombay Government. 


Railways in India, 1907. 
. Government of India, 
Reformatory School at Yeravda for 1907. 


Bombay Government. 
Registration, Bombay Presidency, 1905-07. 
Bembay Government, 
Registration Department, Punjab, 1905-06. 


Punjab Government. 
Salt Department, Bombay Presidency, 1907-08. 


Bombay Government. 


sace Salt Department, Sind, 1907-08. 
Bombay Government. 


xxii PEESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Titles of. Books. Donors. 


Report, Sanitary Administration, Punjab, 1907. 
Punjab Government. 
"ES —— Sanitation, Dispensaries and Jails in Rajputana for 1906, 
and Vaccination for 1906-07. 
Government of India. 
Sanitary Measures in India, 1906-07, 
Secretary of State for India. 
-- — Seaborne Trade and Customs Administration, Bombay Pre- 
sidency, 1907-08. 
Bombay Government. 
— -—-— Season and Crops, Punjab, 1907-08. 
Punjab Government. 
Settlement Operations in the Punjab, 19c6-07. 
Punjab Government. 
Smithsonian Institution, 1906, . 
Smithsonian Institute. 
Stamp Department, Bombay Presidency, 1907-08. 
Bombay Government. 
-—— —- Stamp Department, Punjab, 1907-08. 
Punjab Government, 
Stores Agricultural lxxperiment Station, 1905-06. 
Assistant Superintendent of Stamps, 
Bombay. 
——— Survey of India, 1906-07. 
Surveyor-General of India. 
Talukdari Settlement Officer for 1906-07. 
Bombay Government. 
Trade and Navigation (Annual Statement), Bombay Presi- 
dency, for 1906-07. 
Government of India. 
Tradc and Navigation Returns, Aden, 1907-08. 
Bombay Government. 
Vaccination, Bombay Presidency, 1905-06 to 1907-08. 
Bombay Government. 
Vaccination, Punjab, 1907-08. 
Punjab Government. 
RETURN of Wrecks and Casualties, Indian Waters, 1907. 
Government of India. 
RovrinegscH—Hollandsch Woordenboek. 
Government, Netherlands. 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. xxiii 


Titles of Books. Donors. 


SEASON and Crop Report, Bombay Presidency, 1906-07. 
. Bombay Government. 
SELECTIONS from Travels and Journals preserved in the Bombay 

Secretariat. 

Bombay Government. 
SKETCH of the Mineral Resources of India. 
Director, Geological Survey of India. 

STATISTICAL Abstract, British India, 1897-98 to 1906-07. 
Secretary of State for India. 

Statistics, British India, Parts 1-5-6-7-8-9. 

Government of India. 


Punjab Lunatic Asylum for 1907. 
Punjab Government. 
Tastes relating to Trade of British India, 1902-03 to 1906-07. 
, Secretary of State for India. 
TAITTIRIYA pratishakhyam. 
Mysore Government. 
TECHNICAL Art Series, 1906. 
Government of India. 
Tipe Tables, Indian Ports, 1909. 
Government of India. 
TRAVELS of Peter Mundy (Hak. Soc.) 
Bombay Government. 
TREATISE on Chemistry (Roscoe and Schorlemer). 
Mr. Bhimrao C. Suba Rao. 
U. 5. GEOLOGICAL Survey, Mineral Resources, 1906. 
Smithsonian Institute. 
Survey Monographs, Vol. 49. 
Smithsonian Institute. 
VARIETIES of Wheat grown in the Central Provinces and Berar. By 
G. Evans. 
Central Provinces Government. 
WORKING of Municipalities in the Punjab during 1906-07. 
Punjab Government. 
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Proceedings of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 
and a List of Presents to Library, 


1909. 


A special meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society was held at the Town Hall on Monday, the ist March 1909, for 
the purpose of the formal presentation of the Campbell Memorial 
Medal for 1908, awarded to Dr. M. A. Stein, for his work on Ancient 
Khotan,by His Excellency the Governor. In the unavoidable absence of 
Dr. Stein, the Governor handed the medal to Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, 
the Trustee of the Medal Fund, to be forwarded to Dr. Stein. Mr. 
Justice Chandavarkar, President of the Society, presided. 


In opening the proceedings Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, on behalf of 
the members of the Society, extended to his Excellency a cordial wel- 
come, and called upon Mr. A..M. T. Jackson to explain the purpose 
of the meeting. 


-Mr. Jackson said:—Your Excellency, Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen. The occasion of our meeting here to-day can be explain- 
ed in very few words. Sir James Macnabb Campbell died in retire- 
ment at home some 7 years ago. Of the loss to schoiarsnip, His 
Excellency will speak to-day. Of the loss to friendship, we who were 
Campbell's friends can even now hardly trust ourselves to speak. 
Some of us resolved to perpetuate his memory in connection with the 
studies which he loved so well and for which he did so much. A 
fund was subscribed by a number of Campbell’s personal friends, 
both Europeans and Indians, and vested in trustees, to meet the cost 
of awarding every three years a gold medal, to becalled the Campbell 
Memorial Medal, for the best work published in English regarding the 
history, ethnology or folklore of India. 1 is the function of our 
Society to select a recipient of the medal. On this, the first occasion 
of the award, our Society appointed a Selection Committee consisting of 
the Hon. Dr. Bhandarkar, Shams-ul-Ulama Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 
and myself. Our task was to prepare as complete a list as possible 
of English publications on Indian subjects for the three years ending 
1907, and after excluding work ofephemeral or minor importance, 
to classify the remainder and balance against each other the claims of 
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the bast works in each department of study. Our choice has unani- 
moasly falle 1 on the work of Dr. Mark Aurel Stein, which under the 
name of '' Ancient Khotan" records the results of his first expedition 
to Chinese Turkestan. Dr. Stein is one of those German scholars, 
who like Bühler and Kielhorn have come into living contact with the 
subjects of the study through service under Government in India. At 
the University of Tubingen he devoted himself chiefly to the study of 
Avesta literature, and his first work to attract attention was an Essay 
on Zoroastrian deities on Indo-Scythian coins. He entered the Indian 
Educational Service in 1886 and except for a brief period spent in 
Calcutta, has served entirely in the Punjab and N.-W. Frontier Pro- 
vinces. In India he took up the study of Sanskrit and holidays 
spent in Kashmir drew his attention to the history and antiquities of 
that fascinating country. He edited and translated with an elaborate 
and valuable commentary the Sanskrit history of Kashmir (the Raja- 
tarangini), and has published catalogues of Sankrit MSS., and 
reports on the antiquities of the N.-W. Frontier. The work for which 
the Campbell Medal isto be awarded to-day records the results of 
exploration undertaken in Chinese Turkestan under the orders of the 
Government of India. For some years the attention of the learned 
world had been attracted by the reports of travellers, and by the arrival 
in India or Europe of manuscripts and other portable antiquities, to 
the valley of the Tarim river as a field for archaeological exploration. 


The country was a meeting place of Greek, Persian, Indian and 
Chinese influences ; and as we now know as the result of Dr. Stein’s 
discoveries, the Indian influence was both very early and very power- 
fui, both in art and in religion, and for a time at any rate in language 
aid government also. This immense influence exercised by India 
over her Asiatic neighbours, coupled with the power to absorb into 
herself and civilize her barbarian conquerors are the outstanding 
facts of the history of India before the Mahomedan invasions, though 
they are only now beginning to be generally understood. Ata time 
when the evidence was still scanty, Sir James Campbell’s sound his- 
torical instinct had seized upon these two points, and it would have 
given him peculiar pleasure to have seen his theories confirmed by 
Dr. Stein's work. But it is not so much this fact as the merits 
ofthe work itself that have led usto recommend Dr. Stein's for the 
award of the medal. Dr. Stein's book unfolds a picture of a curious 
composite civilisation at two periods, the first in the 3rd century 
of our era, when Indian influences were dominant, and the second in 
the 8th century, when they had been partly overshadowed by Chinese 
civilisation and the barbarians were knocking at the door. But the 
decay of these settlements was due not so much to political disorder 
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as to the gradual encroachment of the desert upon the sown lands. 
The advancing sand blotted out the cities while it preserved their re- 
mains. Dr. Stein's perseverance and resourcefulness in the face of 
difficulties of transport, labour and water-supply are worthy of all 
praise ; and lastly and above all his book is a model of archaeological 
method. He spared no labour to note every discovery in full detail 
as soon as it was made ; and it is therefore possible to use his work 
with confidence that nothing important has been missed. With these 
words of preface, I now, on behalf of the Selection Committee, re- 
commend that the Campbell Memorial Medal be awarded to 
Dr. Mark A. Stein for his book on Ancient Khotan. 


His Excellency then addressed the meeting as follows :— 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—1 thank you for the kindly 
welcome you have accorded to me on this the first occasion on which I 
have had the pleasure of meeting the members of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


You, Sir, have most lucidly explained the objects of this special 
meeting of the Society, and Mr. Jackson, as Trustee of the Medal 
Fund, has clearly shown the very strong claims of Dr. Stein and has 
most fully justified the award. Before presenting this medal, I should 
like to say 9 few words about Sir James Campbell, in whose honour 
it was instituted. Campbell joined the Indian Civil Service in 1869. 
Only four yearslater he was appointed Compiler of the Bombay 
Gazetteer, and he carried on this important and arduous work in ad- 
dition to his official duty until his retirement in 1899. The Bombay 
Gazetteer is a monumental undertaking, consisting of twenty-six 
district and historical volumes, which were for the most part edited by 
him. ‘To this work he devoted himself with characteristic conscientious- 
ness, and, as he gained insight and experience, his contributions 
became ofthe utmost value. 1 fear that too few people avail themselves 
of the mine of historical wealth that lies open to us in the Gazetteer. 
Campbell searched deeply into the past and traced customs prevailing 
to-day to their sources in the evolution of the people under the constant 
stress of wars andinvasions. Tribal and caste institutions remain and 
will long remain as factors of extreme importance in the social and 
political structure of India, and it is important that we should realise 
that they are not capricious and accidental growths, but developments 
arising out of the exigencies of dim periods upon which more light 
is required. 


Campbell's literary and research work in no way interfered with his 
official duties, Perhaps life has grown more strenuous in India in the 
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last few years ; but the man who could be a good District Officer, 
Municipal Commissioner, and Collector and Commissioner of Customs, 
while carrying on in private the work of an earnest student, must have 
been singularly gifted as well as superlatively industrious. With the 
exception of a break of four years, Campbell spent eighteen years in 
Bombay, where he made many friends, of all classes, who recognised 
his broad sympathies and his unflagging devotion to duty, and mourned 
his too early death. 


The public estimate of his sterling worth of character could not be 
better expressed than in the closing paragraph of the memoir which 
appeared in the ‘‘ Times of India ” of June rst, 1903, on the announce- 
ment of his death :~—‘‘ He was signally averse from all forms of public 
notice, with a lack of ostentation, which formed one of his greater 
charms. Let us humour his wishes in contenting ourselves with this 
brief notice of a noble character. Many men have advanced to posts of 
greater honour. Many far less worthy have been acclaimed as public 
benefactors, Long after they have been forgotten, will Campbell's 
genial influence live on, in many an unselfish deed, in many a broad- 
minded thought. By his work Englishmen may come to know, with 
the knowledge that brings sympathy, the unfamiliar depth of the 
oriental character ; by his work, the.natives may have kindlier feeling 
for their old friend'sfellow-countrymen. Let him thus pass to posterity 
as the type of all that is best in the English character, as an example 
of unselfish devotion to duty, and of kindly sympathy for all, that will 
seldom be surpassed." This is a striking tribute which anyone might 
wish to deserve when his work in this world is done. 


I can well believe that a medal would be the most pleasing of 
memorials to a man of this character, because its object is to inspire 
others to the Asiatic studies to which he gave a great part of his life. 


Gentlemen, 1 am very glad to meet the members of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society to-day. No one can feel more 
strongly than I do the need for this Society, or realize more completely 
the good work it is accomplishing. Yet,I know well that it is impossible 
for me to give you any real help. Some of my distinguished predeces- 
sors have bequeathed to us historical work of high and permanent 
value. I can only say that their times must have been far less complex 
than those of to-day. It is true not of India alone, but of all countries 
that the business of Government grows more and more exacting, and 
I find that my days are always full, and that the literary work, which 
has occupied a great part of my life, must be absolutely stopped. All 
that I can do, thecefore, is to try to encourage and exhorton occasions 
such as this. 
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I assume that the institution of this medal was primarily intended 
to stimulate Indian students, and that it was hoped that some of our 
many University graduates would follow in the steps of Sir James 
Campbell, and carry on his great work. The field for historical, 
archaeological and ethnological research, which this great country 
offers, is almost boundless. The Jabourers in this field are not many, 
and I note with much regret the wholly disproportionate number 
of Europeans so employed. In Western India we have a few scholars 
among whom Dr. Bhandarkar stands pre-eminent, but the number 
is very small, and it is from Europe and not from India that requests 
for the loan of documents from the Public Archives are forthcoming. 


Every year about eight hundred books in English and in the 
vernaculars are published in this Presidency ; but there are hardly any 
works dealing with the history, the buildings and the people of the 
Province. The Newspapers, with some exceptions, seem to take no 
interest in these matters, though there is scarcely any locality which has 
not something to tell us of the past. Government have recently under- 
taken to subsidise a small periodical publishing documents having 
reference to the pre-British period. This is a small beginning, but I 
trust that it will encourage progress in research of this nature. The 
materials are many and varied. There are unstudied documents to 
analyse and to collect. Occasional finds of coins can throw new light 
upon old history. Excavation of historic sites may have much to teach 
us, Existing literature, such as Sir James Campbell’s valuable Folk-_ 
lore notes, is ready to be worked up into new and interesting forms 
useful to the historian. Much more folklore lies scattered around us 
unrecorded and unconsidered. 


In all cauntries, which stand in the forefront of civilization, the 
educated classes provide numbers of individuals who, singly or in 
organized bodies, devote time and money to the scientific and impartial 
study of their past. Work of this kind must be easier for the native 
than for the foreigner, and 1 hope that the time is not far distant when 
we shall have many earnest Indian searchers into the vast store-houses 
of historical and archaeological treasures, and the unrivalled wealth of 
folklore and primitive customs which India contains. 


And now I am sure I speak for all the Members of the Scciety when 
I say that we greatly regret that Dr. Stein is not able to be here to 
receive this medal in person. In forwarding it to him, I hope you 
will convey the very high appreciation of the Society in regard to his 
remarkable achievements, which have amply deserved the honour 
wnich the Society desires to confer upon him. 
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Mr. R. E. Enthoven said that one word remained to be said. Two 
years ago, when the Committee of the Society were considering how 
they could inaugurate that medal with the greatest publicity, the 
question arose of asking His Excellency to present the medal. I nced 
hardly say that His Excellency, with his usual readiness to assist all 
movements of importance, kindly consented to come here and present 
the medal. Dr. Stein had written saying that he greatly regretted 
that he could not be present and he was sure that his regret would be 
increased when he knew that he had missed the opportunity of having 
the medal preseated to him by His Excellency the Governor. 
(Applause) He moved a hearty vote of thanks to His Excellency. 

The vote was heartily accorded and the proceedings terminated. 


Annual Meeting. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 
24th March, 1909. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice N. G. Chandavarkar, President, in the chair. 


The Chairman, in opening the proceedings said :—Before we take 
up the work on the agenda paper you will allow me to refer to the sad 
loss which has been suffered by His Excellency the Governor in the 
death of his beloved daughter, Miss Clarke. His Excellency is a 
patron of this Society, and, therefore, it is our duty—a sad duty 
indeed—to record our sense of very deep regret at the bereavement 
which he has sustained. I would also propose a resolution to the 
effect that the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society expresses 
its deep sense of regret at the loss sustained by His Excellency by the 
death of his daughter, Miss Clarke, and conveys to His Excellency its 
sincere sympathy and condolence. Iam quite sure this resolution 
will meet with your acceptance. 


Mr. James MacDonald seconded the resolution, which was carried. 


The Honorary Secretary read the following report :— 


The Annual Report for 1908. 


MEMBERS. 


Resident.—During the year under review, 41 new Members were 
elected and 5 non-resident Members, having come to Bombay, were 
added to the list of resident Members. 25 Members resigned, 8 re- 
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tired, 7 died, 4 left Bombay and were transferred to the Non-Resident 
List, and the names of 5 were removed from the Roll for non-payment 
of subscription. The total number of Members at the close of the 
year was 319, including life members. The number at the end of the 
preceding year was 326, 


Non-Resident.—34 new Members joined under this class, and 8 
having left Bombay were transferred from the list of Resident Mem- 
bers. 9 withdrew, 2 died and 5 were added to the Resident List, The 
number at the end of the year including Life Members was 131 against 
105 in the preceding year. Of Non-Resident members 60 pay the 
additional subscription of Rs. 15 for the privilege of taking out books. 


OBITUARY. 


The Society regrets to have to notify the loss by death of the 
following members :— 


Mrs. Pechy Phipson, M. D. 
Veerchand Deepchand, Esq., C.I.E. 
F. R. Vicaji, Esq. 
Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai, Bart. 
E. Bollam, Esq. 
Prof. E. H. MacDougall. 
R. E. Forrest, Esq. 
Rao Bahadur Balwantrao Bhuskute. 
- H. E. J. Herculano de Moura, Governor of Diu. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


The following papers were contributed to the Society during the 
year :-- 
Traikutaka coins from the Poona (Indapur) District. By the 
Rev. H. र, Scott, M.A. 


Khadávad& Inscription of Gyas Sahi (Vikram) Samvat 1541. By 
D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A. 


Bhamaha’s Attacks on the Buddhist Grammarian Jinendrabuddhi. 
By Prof, K. B. Pathak, B.A. 


Sivaditya's Saptapadarthi. By Prof. V, S. Ghate, M.A. 


The Portuguese in the Persian Gulf. By ]. A. Saldanha, B.A., 
LL.B. 


Chittorgadh Prasasti. By D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A. 
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LIBRARY. 


The issues of books during the year under review were 48,268 
volumes ; 35,041 of new works including periodicals and 13,227 of old 
books, compared with 45,812 volumes ; 34,645 of new books and 


11,167 of old in the preceding year. The daily average excluding 
Sundays and holidays was 161 Volumes. 


A detailed statement of the monthly issues is subjoined. 


MONTHLY ISSUES. 
New Books. Old Books. 


January m ose wee see ses 3,038 1,085 
February... - ose toe e) 2,779 1,213 
March T m ove Ms - 2,709 1,294 
April ... En bee bee eee see 3,007 1,271 
May ... woe Pe aes toe ° 2,545 1,०81 
June ... ove vee T iss -. 2,839 1,079 
July ... eee E oes - - ३254 1,202 
August wee wee ५55 ie - 3,212 1,209 
September ... wes see ER ००० 3:332 1,062 
October ses Fn see ste - 3,149 1,003 
November ... m 5 iss --- 2,614 759 
December ... m m vis -. 2,623 909 


35,041 13,227 


The issues of each class of books, new and old, are noted below :— 
Subject. Volumes. 


Fiction ... sss eee m M e vee eee 12,320 
Biography ES - ६०६ eee es HR - 1,871 
Miscellaneous, Collected Works, Essays... ss .. 1,683 


History °° n ५5३ soe see aie e 1,339 
Travels, Topography &c. ... dee zai m^ e 1,259 
Oriental Literature ... ess a - d 853 
Poetry and Drama ... see sos bss s 226 657 
Religion... e. T ON sas es 551 
Politics, Economics, Sociology, &c. see wes vee 579 
Literary History, Criticism, &c. ... S T vee 507 
Philosophy nee eee ees ase iss P T 524 
Naval and Military ... eos - toe vee 413 


Reviews, Magazines, Transactions of Learned Socie- 
ties, &c. (in bound Volumes) ... ese ose Js 436 
Art, Architecture m S wae - im "A 396 
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Subject. Volumes. 
Science, Natural History, Geology, &c. ... -— ase 339 
Archaeology, Mythology, Anthropology, &c. ... id's 279 
Foreign Literature ... e X - oe ३ 234 
Botany, Agriculture ... - aaa — iss 220 
Govt. Publications, Public Records — ies ide 210 


Natural Philosophy, Astronomy... - es - 189 
Classics 


s PA i yes e 139 
Medicine e.. toe bet m one 132 
Grammars, Dictionaries, &c oes ar - m 96 
Law > ae les sae sss m eae go 
Logic and Works relating to Education ... oss vee 45 


Periodicals in loose Numbers € e vse 13,907 


It is satisfactory to observe that there has been a steady increase in 
the use of the Library books in the districts, owing to a gradual in- 
crease in the number of Non-Resident Members acquiring the privi- 
lege of taking out books by payment of an additional subscription. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


The total number of Volumes added tothe Library during the year 
was 1,645, of which 1,235 were purchased and 410 were presented. 


Presents of books were as usual received from the Bombay Gov- 
ernment, the Government of India, the Secretary of State for India 
and the other local Governments, and also from the Trustees of the 
Parsi Panchayat Funds and individual authors and donors. 


The number of Volumes of each class of books acquired by pur- 
chase and presentation is shown in the following table. 


Volumes Volumes 

Purchased. Presented. 
Religion... ss ००० m — B 10 2 
Philosophy ... see - € 20 vee 
Works relating to Education ots 4d. 2 TA 
Classics and Translations .. e wae 9 m 
Literary History, Criticism, &c.  ... s 23 i 
History ... eee i2. " oes 92 2 
Politics, Economics, Sociology, &c soe 50 6 
Law  .. ses ] ea T 4 10 

Government Publications and Public 

Records is oes see ००० 9 168 
Biography ses "nme ove ane ses 95 ड 
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Volumes. Volumes. 
Purchased. Presented. 
Archeology, Mythology, Anthropology, 


Numismatics, &c, ... ire as i. 34 10 
Travel and Topography ... TM i 44 57 
Poetry and Drama ... ik eee cee 77 
Fiction ... wes . isi "T toe 401 - 
Miscellaneous, Essays, Collected Works 33 2 
Foreign Literature ... T" bee oe I ose 
Mathematics, Astronomy, &c. iss m 2 ate 
Art, Architecture, Music  ... wee i 30 I5 
Naval and Military ... e . - 18 i 
Science, Natural History, Geology, &c 22 12 
Botany and Agriculture tee sis sae 7 7 
Medicine, Surgery, Physiology... 6. 5 Ss 
Annuals, Serials, Transactions of Learned 

Societies... So. os woe Pee, 170 96 
Dictionaries, Grammars, &c. ar wee 14 I 
Oriental Literature ... >> ne saa 63 18 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 
The Papers, Periodicals, Journals and Transactions of Learned 
Societies taken by and presented to the Society during 1908 were :— 


English Newspapers— 
Daily  .4 0 0 


Weekly ... 2 soe - € ies oe one 24 
Monthly Magazines - af न i - -. 28 
Quarterly Magazines न्न ove . T€ -e 19 
Annual Publications, Almanacs, Directories, Year Books, 

etc. . E E vas aš 17 
Supplements to Illustrated and other Papers... - ee 2 
Foreign Literary and Scientific Periodicals  ... + s. dE 
American Literary and Scientific Periodicals... tne vee II 
Indian Newspapers and Govt. Gazettes sis re M24 
Indian and Asiatic Journals, Reviews, &c. ... ५ 33 


As required by Article XX of the Rules, a General Meeting was 
held in November, for the revision of the list of Newspapers and 
Periodicals, to which the Society subscribed. At this meeting it was 
resolved to subscribe to — 

(1) The Empire Review. 

(2) The Journal of the English Folklore Society. 

(3) Westminster Gazette (Daily). 

(4) American Journal of Archzology. 
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from the beginning of 1909 and to discontinue the following from the 
same date :— 


(1) Daily News. 

(2) Scribner's Magazine. 

(3) Nation. 

(4) Le Tour du Monde. 

(5) Scientific American. 

(6) 5 5 Supplement. 


COIN CABINET. 


The number of coins added to the Society's Cabinet during the year 
was 77. Of these 4 were Gold, 54 Silver, 18 Copper and 1 of mixed 
metal, Silver and Copper. Of the total 77, 13 were presented by the 
Collector of the Panch Mahals, 12 by the Jabna Durbar through the 
Political Agent, Bhopawar, 1 by the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Central India, and 1 by Miss Chubb. The rest were presentations to 
the Society under the Treasure Trove Act, from the Governments of 
Bombay, Madras, the Punjab, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces, and the Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


The Coins are of the following description :— 


Ancient India. 


3 Silver coins of Greco-Bactrian King, Apollodotus II, Philo- 
pator. Found in the Dera Ghazikhan District. 


Medieval India. 


2 Silver coins of the Traikutaka Kings. Dahragana (Dahra- 
sena) Found, Indapur Taluka, Poona District. 

13 Silver coins of the Kshatrapas. Found in the Panch Mahals 
District. 

1 (Silver and copper) coin of Rajput Dynasty of Narwar, 
(Malaya Varma Deva) A.D. 1223. Foundin the Jhansi 
District. 


Assam Cotns. 


Silver coin of Gaurinatha Singh. 
Silver coios of Gaurinatha Singh (1 rupee). 
Silver coins of Lakshmi Singh. 
Silver coin of Rajeshwar Singh. 
Silver coin of Brajanatha Singh. 
ound in the Jorhat Sub-division, Sibsagur District. 


ics] - m NGC m 
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Moghul Emperors. 


Copper coin of Akbar, Chautanka, Found in the village of 
Mohobel, Taluka Nadiad, Kaira District. 

Silver coin of Akbar, Ahmedabad Mint, A. H. 982. 

Silver coin of Akbar (Square) Ahmedabad Mint, Regnal 
year 37. Found in the Jhansi District. 

Silver coin of Akbar.(old Forgery of a Rupee of Akbar. 
Found near Jabna Town, Central India. 

Silver coins of Aurangzeb. Found in the Village of Sangam- 
ner, Ahmadnagar District. 

Silver coin of Aurangzeb. Found at Khurd Taked, Igatpuri 
Taluka, Nasik District. 

Silver coin of Muhammad Shah, Surat Mint. Found at 
Vejalpur, Kalol Taluka, Panch Mahals. 

Silver coin of Muhammad Shah, Surat Mint. Found in the 
Bhandara District. 

Silver coin of Muhummad Shah, Shahjahanabad Mint. 
Presented by Miss M. E. Chubb. 

Silver coin of Ahmad Shah, Katak Mint. Found in the 
Bhandara District. 

Silver coin of Shah Alam, Roshangar Mint. [ound in the 
Saugor District. 

Native States. 


Silver coin said to belong to the Peshwas— with the mark 
of a pair of Scissors and Hijri date in Marathi figures 
1243 (A.D. 1827). Found in Vetal Peth, Poona City. 


Southern India. 


Gold coins, Viraraya Fanams. Found in the Coimbatore 
District. 

Gold Fanam, assigned to the Ganga Dynasty of Kalinga 
Nagar, the Modern Mukhalingham, Ganjam District. 
Found in a village in the Gajapatinagram Taluka, of 
the Vizagapatam District. 

Copper coins of the Chola Dynasty. Found in a village in 
the Gajapatinagram Taluka, of the Vizagapatam District. 


Patkan Kings of Delhi. 


Copper coins of Bahlol Lodi. 
Copper coins of Sikandar Lodi. 
Found in the Hissar District. 
Copper coins of Sikandar Lodi. Found in the Gonda Dis- 
trict. 
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Kings of Malwa. 


5 Silver coins of Nasir-ud-din bin Ghyas-ud-din, of different 
dates. 
3 Silver coins of Ghyas-ud-din bin Muhmad, of different 
dates. : 
Found near Jabna Town, Central India. 


Kings of Gujarat. 


3 Silver coins of Mahmud Shah l. Found near Jabna Town, 
Central India. 


Burma Coins. 


1 Silver, the so-called Symbolical Coin. Found in the Yame- 
then District, Burma. 


King of Jaunpur. 
1 Copper coin of Mahmud Shah I, A. H. 863-917. A. D. 1458-1511. 
Found at Kotar Village, Rewa State, Central India. 
Mrs. Awabai Dhanjibhoy Commodore, presented an onyx seal 
bearing a portrait in outline of an Iranian at prayer through 
Mr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 


DISPOSAL OF TREASURE TROVE COINS. 


A new arrangement relating to disposal of the coins acquired under 
the Treasure Trove Act was proposed by the Government of India in 
their Resolution, Home Department, No. 889—903, dated 30th March 
1907. In accordance with this resolution, the Bombay Government 
issued orders on the subject, which were communicated to the Society 
by Government in their letters, General Department, No. 5523, dated 
the 10th September 1907, and No. 5923, dated 30th September 1908. 

Under these orders, the Society examined and reported on 758 Coins 
during the year. Of these 380 were received from the Collector of 
Poona, 17 from the Collector of Kaira, 37 from the Collector of 
Panch Mahals, 10 from the Collector of Belgaum, 198 from the Col- 
lector of Ahmednagar, 6 from the Collector of Larkhana, and 
110 from the Collector of Násik. 

The Coins are classified as follows :— 


Metal. Ancient. Moghul. Bahamani. Native States. Sassanian. Total. 
Gold or: 5 ss sas 6 II 
Silver 359 340 10 21 see 730 
Copper ... 17 one Es - 17 


Total 359 362 10 21 6 758 
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and they have been distributed as shown below :— 


Gold. Silver. Copper. Total. 
The Prince of Wales Museum, 


Bombay sem E^ . 4 62 2 68 
The Indian Museum, Calcutta 2 35 2 39 
The Madras Museum ... E 2 29 1 32 
The Provincial Museum, Luck- 

now - tee E os I 24 1 26 
The Lahore Museum ... २+ I 20 1 22 
The Nagpur Museum ... : I 15 1 17 
The Public Library, Shillong - 15 I 16 
The Archzological Museum, 

Poona ... - ase oo see I5 i 16 
The Peshawar Museum E aT Il 1 12 
The Quetta Museum ... ake ३०७ 10 1 II 
The Ajmere Museum ... Sc T 10 1 1I 
The Rangoon Museum... os aes 9 “4 10 
Asiatic Society, Bengal woe 2 9 I 10 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic 

Society ... oe see eos vee 9 I 10 
The British Museum .-. ERR PEN 9 1 10 
For sale at the Mint, Bombay... ais 439 si 439 
Rev. H. R. Scott € टर re 9 ec 9 


Total... 758 


An important find occurred near the village of Kazad, in the Inda- 
pur Taluka, Poona District. The hoard comprised 359 coins, which 
were all of the Traikutaka King Dahragana (Dahrasena) about A.D. 
456, except 4, which were ofhis son Vyagrahagana. They are similar 
to the Kshatrap coins, with this difference that the positions of the sun 
and moon are reversed. The sun being on the left instead of the 
right as on the Kshatrap coins. The Rev. Mr. Scott of Surat has 
written a paper on them, which is published in the number of the 
Society's Journal just issued. 


Another find deserving of special mention was that of 6 Sassanian 
gold coins dug up in the Larkana District. They are in fine condi- 
tion, and their peculiarity is the head dress of the King on the obverse, 
which differs from what is generally seen on these coins. Mr. Cousens 
is of opinion that the so-called globe of the head is nothing more than 
a jewelled aigrette somewhat like that on plate XXIV, figure A, in 
Cunningham's Mahabodhi. The coins probably belong to about the 
sth Century A.D. 
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Among the other coins may be mentioned 10 Silver coins of the 
Bahamani Dynasty of Kulbarga found at Chandgada Petha in the 
Belgaum District. All the ro Coins are in an excellent state of pre- 
servation. Two of the Coins are of the first King of the dynasty, 
Hasan Shah Gangu Bahman and eight of the Second King, Muham- 
mad Shaha. i 


The 37 Silver coins of Native States discovered in the City of Poona 
are curious coins which are said to belong to the ‘‘ Peishawas.” 
They have fragments of legends of the later Moghul Emperors on 
the obverse and reverse and a symbol on the reverse, a pair of 
Scissors (?) with Hijri dates in Marathi figures below the symbol. 
The dates are 1231, 1341-1244 (A.D. 1815 and 1825-1828). l 


The two finds at Nasik and Ahmednagar were also important as 
they contained some 300 specimens of the Moghul Emperor Aurang- 
zeb of various mints and dates. 


CAMPBELL MEMORIAL MEDAL AWARD. 


The Selection Committee consisting of Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, the 
Hon’ble Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar and Mr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi appoint- 
ed in connection with the award of the Campbell Medal agreed to 
recommend the award, the first since the institution of the Medal, to 
Dr. M. A. Stein for his work ‘Ancient Khotan.’ The Managing 
Committee approved of the recommendation. Dr. Stein was informed 
of the Committee’s decision and he was asked if he would do the 
Society the honour of accepting it. He acknowledges his acceptance 
in these words :—''I feel deeply touched by the great honour thus 
bestowed upon me and appreciate highly the encouragement afforded 
to me bv this generous recognition of what service I have been able to 
render to Oriental research within and outside India. It is a source ot 
special gratification to me that this recognition should have come 
from the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, for it was in 
Bombay that I had, when coming out to India twenty years ago, first 
hoped to carry on my labours, and I havealways felt linked to Bombay 
by the memory of scholar friends who had worked there and of 
others for whose Orientalist labours 1 entertain sincere respect and 
admiration." 2 


Dr. Stein much regretted that having had toleave for Europe 
immediately he would not be able to receive the medal personally. 


A formal presentation of it has since been made in absentia by H. E. 
the Governor. (See pp. xxv to xxx. ) 


10 x 
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JOURNAL. 


No. 63, the first number of Vol. XXIII, was published during the 
year. It contains the following papers :— 


(I) Traikutaka coins from the Poona (Indapur) District. By the 
Rev. H. R. Scott, M.A. 


(II) Khad&vadá Inscription of Ghy&sa Sahi. By D. R. Bhan- 
darkar, M.A. 


(III) Bhamaha's Attacks on the Buddhist Grammarian Jinendra- 
buddhi. By Professor K. B. Pathak, B.A. 


(IV) Siv&ditya’s Saptapad&rthi. By Professor V. S. Ghate, M.A. 


(V) The Portuguese in the Persian Gulf. By J. A. Saldanha, 
B.A., LL.B. 


(VI) Chitorgadh Prasasti. By D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A. 
ACCOUNTS. 
A statement detailing the items of receipts and disbursements for 
1908 accompanies the report. The total amount of subscription 


received during the year, including arrears was Rs. 13,717-0-0. Sub- 
scriptions in the preceding year amounted to Rs. 13,422-12-0. 


The balance to the credit of the Society at the end of the year was 
Rs. 777-44- 


The Invested Funds of the Society amounted to Rs. 16,900-0-o. 


Mr. James MacDonald in moving the adoption of the report said 
that the report was on the whole exceedingly satisfactory. 


Rao Bahadur G. N. Nadkarni seconded the motion which was 
carried. 


On the motion of Mr. James MacDonald, the following gentlemen 
were appointed office-bearers for the year 1909. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR 1909. 
President. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Justice N. G. Chandavarkar. 


Vice-Presidents. 


James MacDonald, Esq. 
K. R. Cama, Esq. 

J. 1. Modi, Esq. 

Rev. Dr. R. Scott. 
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Members. 


Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, Kt. 
Dastur Darab P. Sanjana. 
Khan Bahadur D. R. Chichgar. 
J. E. Aspinwall, Esq. 
Rao Bahadur G. N. Nadkarni. 
Professor S. R. Bhandarkar. 
T. A. Savage, Esq. 
V. ए, Vaidya, Esq. 
Fazulbhai C. Ibrahim, Esq. 
H. R. H. Wilkinson, Esq. 
Rev, A. S. Crichton, 
Dr. D. A. DeMonte 
Hon. Secretary. 
P. B. Haigh, Esq. 
Hon. Auditors. 
S. T. Bhandare, Esq. 
A. D. Shanks, Esq. 


On the conclusion of the proceedings the Chairman moved a vote of 
thanks to the Auditors for the arduous work they were doing without 
remuneration and to Mr. Haigh, Hon. Secretary. 


The resolution was carried. 


Mr. James MacDonald, in moving a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
said, that he would apply to the Chairman the very excellent words 
that the latter had just applied to Mr. Haigh. The Chairman was a 
tower of strength in himself and put his heart into the work. They 
were deeply grateful to him for the interest he took in the Society. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 28th August 
1909. 9 
Present. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice N. G. Chandawarkar, President, in the 
Chair. 


The Honorary Secretary read the minutes of the last meeting which 
were confirmed. 


Mr. J. J. Modi proposed the following resolution relating to the late 
Mr. K. R. Cama, and in doing so, gavea careful and admirable appre- 
ciation of his friend's life and character :— 


That the Society places on record its deep sense of the loss it has 
sustained by the death of one of its Vice- Presidents, Mr. K. R. Cama, 
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and its testimony tohis varied abilities, to the interest he took in its 
affairs, and to his great services in connection with Iranian literature. 


Mr. Cama was one of the oldest members of the Society, having 
been elected in 1861. He was a Trustee of the invested funds of the 
Society and one of its Vice-Presidents. During the celebration of the 
centenary of the Society, he took a prominent part in organising and 
successfully carrying out arrangements in connection with the Iranian 
section of the programme, and by his profound learning added greatly 
to the interest of the occasion. The Society deeply regrets the loss of 
so useful a member, and one whose death is a loss to the cause of 
oriental literature ia general in this city. 


That a letter, enclosing a copy of the Society's Resolution, be for- 
warded to Mr, Cama's eldest son, with an expression of the Society's 
sympathy with him and his family. 


Sir Bhalchandra Krishna seconded the Resolution. 


The President in laying the proposition before the meeting referred 
to the high sense of duty that characterised Mr. Cama and the mark- 
ed influence which he exerted on others and described him as great 
and good. The Resolution was agreed to. 


On the proposition of the Rev. Dr. Scott, seconded by Rao Baha- 
dur G. N. Nadkarni, it was resolved to appoint Sir Bhalchandra 
Krishna, a trustee of the Society's Government Securities in place of 
thelate Mr. K. R. Cama. 


A general meeting of the Society was held on Monday, the 22nd 
November 1909. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice N. G. Chandawarkar, President, in the 
Chair. 


The following proposals regarding newspapers and periodicals re- 
ceived from Members were laid before the meeting :— 


From Prof, S. R. Bhandarkar— 
That the following be taken— 


(1) Science Progress. | 

(2) International Journal of Ethics. 

(3) Nation, an American Weekly. 

(4) Benares Sanskrit Series. 

(s Chawkhamba Sanskrit Series, Denares. 
(६ American Journel of Philol yy. 
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From Mr. J. K. Metha, 
That— 


(1) Scientific American. 
(2) India. 
(3) Eugenics be taken. 


From Mr. O. Rothfeld, I.C.S., that the ‘‘ Quest " be taken. 
From Lt.-Col. Gubbins that the *' Lancet ” be taken. 
From Prof. K. N. Colvile that the ‘‘ Morning Post " (Daily) and the 
“ Nation " (Weekly) be taken and the following be discontinued :— 
Sphere. 
Ladies’ Field. 
Ladies' Pictorial. 
The proposals were considered, and it was resolved to subscribe to 
the following írom the beginning of 1910 :— 
(1) The American Journal of Philology. 
(2) The Quest, 


On the proposition of the Honorary Secretary, it was resolved to 
substitute the weekly edition: of the Westminster Gazette (Saturday 
Issue) for the daily edition from the same date. 


As regards the '' Benares Sanskrit Series ” and the ‘‘ Chaukhamba 
Sanskrit Series’’, it was resolved that a specimen copy of each of these 
two publications be obtained with a view to ascertaining if they are 
suitable for the Library. 


List of Presents to the Library. 


Title of Books. Donors. 


&Acrs, Government of India, 1908. 
Government of India. 
ADMINISTRATION: Report, Baluchistan Agency, 1907-08. 
Government of India, 


Report, Bengal, 1907-08. 
Report, Bengal, under Sir A. Fraser. 
Bengal Government. 
77— — — —— Report, Bombay Presidency, 1907-08. 
Bombay Government. 
— Report, Burma, 1907-08. 
Government of Burma. 
Report, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 1907-08. 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
-———— ————— Report, Ajmer-Merwara, 1907-08. 
Government of India. 


Report, Punjab, 1907-08. 
Punjab Government. 

——— ————— ——. Report, Madras, 1907-08. 
Madras Government. 
Report, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 1907-08, 
Government of United Provinces. 


Report, Nortk-West Frontier Province, 1907-08. 
Government, North-West Frontier Province. 


AGRICULTURAL Statistics of India, 1902-03 to 1906-07. 
Government of India, 


ANNUAL List and General Index, Parliamentary Papers, East Indies. 
Secretary of State for India. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL Papers, American Museum of Natural History, 1908. 
Smithsonian Institution. 


AREA and Yield of Principal Crops in India, 1893-94 and 1907-08. 
Government of India. 
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Title oy Books. Donors.. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ofthe Literature relating to Central India Agency. By 
Capt. C. Luard. 


The Author. 
BODHAYANADHARMA Sutram. 


Mysore Government. 
Bomsay Code, Vol. IV, 1898—1908. 


Government of India. 
BOUDDHISME. Poussin 
M. M. Gabriel Beauchesne et Cie. 
BULLETIN, Lloyd Library, 1909. 
Lloyd Library. 
BULLRTIN, American Museum of Natural History, 1908. 
Smithsonian Institution. 


American Ethnology, 1908. 
Smithsonian Institution. 


De L'Ecole Française D'Extréme-Orient, Vol. VIII, 1908. 
L'Ecole Francaise. 

Castes and Tribes of Southern India. By E. Thurston. 

Madras Government. 


CATALOGUE of Coins, Phayre Provincial Museum, 1909. 
Government of Burma. 


Sanskrit MSS. Adyar Library, Madras. 
Theosophical Society. 


Sanskrit MSS. Government Oriental MSS. Library, 
Madras, Vols. V and VI. 


Madras Government. 


CHRONOLOGICAL Tables of Indian Statutes. 
Government of India. 


CommerciAL Products of India. By Sir G. Watt. 
Government of India, 


Congusst of New Spain (Hakluyt Society). 
Bombay Government, 


Dicest of Indian Law Cases, 1907. By D. B. Bose. 
Government of India, 
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Title of Books. Donors. 


East India. Advisory Councils, Vol. II, Parts I and II. 
Secretary of State for India. 


—————- (Famine) Administration of Famine Relief in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 1907-08. 
Secretary of State for India. 


(Fifty Years’ Administration). 
Secretary of State for India. 


Financial Statement, 1909-10. 
Secretary of State for India. 


- Education, Progress, 1902-07, 
Secretary of State for India. 


(Progress and Condition), 1907-08. 
Secretary of State for India. 


————..—— Import Duty collected in British India during 1905-08. 
Secretary of State for India. 


Income and Expenditure 1897-98 to 1907-08. 
Secretary of State for India. 


ENGLISH Avesta Dictionary. By K. E. Kanga, 
Trustees of the Parsee Panchayat. 


Factories in India, 1624-29. 


Government of India. 


EPiGRAPHIA Zeylanica, Vol. I, Part IV. 
Ceylon Government. 


EXPLORATIONS in Central Asia, 1906-08. By M. A. Stein, 
The Author. 


Facronv Report, Bombay Presidency, 1908. 
Bombay Government. 
FiNAL Report, Settlement of Dhar State, 1908, 


Settlement Officer, Dhar State. 


FINANCE and Revenue Accounts, Government of India, 1907-08. _ 
Government of India. 


Forest Administration, British India, 1906-07. 
Government of India. 


GAZETTEER, Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 
Government of India. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 
GAZETTEERS, District, Bengal—Khulna, Sambalpur, Howrah, Mon- 
ghyr. 
Central Provinces—Nagpur, Yeotmal, Hoshangabad. 
— ——— — United Provinces of Agra and Oudh--]aunpur, Bena- 
res, Ghazipur, Pilibhit. 
—— N.-W. F. Province—Kurram Agency, Peshawar. 
Eastern Bengal and Assam—Chittagong Hill Tracts. 


------------ Punjab—Jullundur, Kapurthala, Patiala, Jhind, 
Nabha, Hissar, Lohares, Dujana. 


——-.--—-- Rajputana—Mewar, Bikaner, Western Rajputana 
States. 
Government of India. 
History (Pre-lslamic) of Ion, Miskawayh. 
Trustees of E. J. W. Gibb Memorial. 


IMPERIAL Gazetteer, Vols. XXII, XXVI. 
Government of Madras. 


INDIA Weather Review, 1908. 
Government of India. 


----- Office Library Catalogue, Vol. II, Part V. 
Director of Public Instruction. 


INDIAN Epigraphy. By J. F. Fleet. The Author. 

Law Reports, 1909.— 

————--—— —————— Allahabad. 

U. P. Government. 

Bombay. 
Bombay Government. 

- Calcutta. 
Bengal Government, 

Madras. 


Madras Government. 


INDIAN Logic, Mediæval School. 
Calcutta University. 


IRRIGATION Revenue Report, Bombay Presidency, 1907-08. 
Bombay Government. 


Revenue Report, Sind, 1907-08. 
Bombay Government. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 


JANAKIHARANAM. By Kumardas. Ed. G. R. Nandargikar. 
The Author. 


KiNG Solomon’s Temple and the Ancient Persians. By J.J. Modi. 
Trustees of the Parsee Panchayat. 


Kumarpas and his place in Sanskrit Literature. By G. R. Nandar- 


gikar. 
The Author, 


La DocrRINE de Islam. De Vaux. 
M M. Gabriel Beauchesne et Cie. 


Lessons in Avesta, Part III, ७. D. Bharucha. 
Trustees of the Parsee Panchayat. 


-—— in Pehlvi-Pazend, Part II, S. D. Bharucha. 
Trustees of the Parsee Panchayat. 


List of Dutch Manuscripts and Letters, Madras. 
Madras Government. 


—— of Army Military Department, Government of Madras, 1787. 
Madras Government, 


Lincuistic Survey of India, Vol. III, Tibeto-Burman Family, Part I. 
Government of India. 


Locusts in India. By Lefroy. 
Bombay Government. 


McCormick (C. H). By N. N. Casson. 
The Author, 


MacNETICAL, Meteorological and Seismological Observations, Bombay 
and Alibag. 
Bombay Government. 


Mss. in the Hunterian Library, University of Glasgow. 
University of Glasgow. 
MANUAL of Elementary Forest Zoology, Stebbing. 
Government of India. 


Missouri Botanical Garden Report, 1908. 
Trustees, Missouri Botanical Garden. 


MEiTHEIS, Hodson, 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
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Title of Books, Donors, 


Memoirs, American Museum of Natural History, Vols. IV, IX & XI. 
Smithsonian Institution. 


— ——— Indian Meteorological Department, Vol. XV, Part III, 
Vol. XIX, Part I, Vol. XX, Part III. 


Government of India. 


-—-—— Geological Survey of India, Palzontologia Indica. 
Director, Geological Survey of India. 


——— Indian Meteorological Memoirs, Vol. 18, Part II. 
Government of India. 


MIKIRS. Stack and Tyall. 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


MILLING and Baking Qualities of Indian Wheats. By G. L. C. Howard. 
Government of India. 


MONOGRAPH on Paper Making. 
Punjab Government. 
Murkowar (India) Tetanus Accident of 1902. 
Professor W. M. Haffkine. 
Museums, Their History and their Uses, D. Murray. 
The Author. 
Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions. By Lewis Rice. 


Mysore Government. 


NATIVE Craft. A description of the Native Craft visiting Bombay 
Harbour. By Commander W. E. J. Wilson. 


Chairman, Bombay Port Trust. 


Note on Registration Returns, Punjab, 1908. 
Punjab Government. 


on Stamp Statements, Punjab, 1908-09. 
Punjab Government. 


Notes on Indian Scale Insects. By H. M. Lefroy. 
Imperial Department of Agriculture. 


on Vaccination, Bombay Presidency, 1908-09. 
Bombay Government. 


on Vaccination, Punjab, 1908-09. 
Punjab Government, 
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Title of Books. Donors. 
On Combating the Plague. By W. M. Haffkine. 
The Author. 


PALI-Book Titles and their brief Designations. By C. R. Lanman. 
The Author. 

Papers relating to Revision Survey Settlement, Tando Taluka. 
Revision Survey Settlement, Hyderabad Taluka. 
Revision Survey Settlement, Nasrat Taluka. 
Revision Survey Settlement, Mirpurkhas Taluka. 
Revision Survey Settlement, Sinjhoro Taluka. 
Revision Survey Settlement, Shahdadpur Taluka. 


Bombay Government. 


————-—— —— Original Survey Settlement Village Murmuti- 
khurd, Peint Taluka, Nasik District. 
Bombay Government. 


——— Original Survey Settlement, Chor-amba, Mandvi 
Taluka, Surat District. 
Bombay Government. 


Revision Survey Settlement, Kamber Taluka, 
Larkana District. l 
Bombay Government. 


Revision Survey Settlement, Dund, Javli Taluka, 
Satara District. 


Bombay Government. 
PARAMARS of Dhar and Malwa. By Captain Luard. 
The Author. 
PzARL Strings ; History of the Resulivy Dynasty of Yemen. 
Trustees, E. J. W. Gibb Memorial. 


Perrect Way. By A. Kingsford and E. Maitland. 
Mrs. Jane Fisher. 


PunvA Mimamsa Darshanam, Vol. I. 
Mysore Government. 


Qawaninu’s-Sayyad. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Recorps, Fort St. George, Country Correspondence, 1748, 1749, 


1801-04. 
Madras Government, 
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Title of Books. Donors. 


REPERTOIRE d'Epigraphie Jaina. Par. Guerinot. 


Ecole Francaise d'Extreme-Orient 


REPLY to representation and statements relating to Excise Admini- 


stration in India. 


Secretary of State for India. 


REPORT, American Historical Association, 1906. 
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The Association, 


Archaeological Survey of India, 1905-06-07, 
Government of India. 


Archeological Survey of India, Burma, 1908-09. 
Government of Burma. 


Archzological Survey of India, Frontier Circle, 1908-09. 
Government, N.-W. F. Province. 


Archzological Survey of India, Southern Circle, 1908-09. 
Government of Madras. 


Archzological Survey of India, Western Circle, 1908-09. 
Government of Bombay. 


Australasian Association, 1907. ; 
The Association. 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1908. 
The Chamber. 


Bombay Jails, 1908. 
Bombay Government. 


Bombay Millowners' Association, 1908. 
The Association. 


Bombay Port Trust, 1908-09. 
Chairman, Bombay Port Trust. 


Bombay Veterinary College and the Civil VeterinaryDepart- 


ment, Bombay Presidency, 1907-08. 
Bombay Government. 


Chemical Analyser to Government, Bombay and Sind, 1908. 
Bombay Government, 


Chemical Examiner, Punjab, 1908. 
Punjab Government. 


Chenab, Jhang, Chuman, Jhelum, Colonies, Punjab. 
Punjab Government. 
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Title of Books. Donors, 


Report, Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1908. 


Government of India. 


Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries, Bombay Presidency, 1908. 
Bombay Government. 
Civil Justice, Punjab, 1908. 
Punjab Government. 
Co-operative Credit Societies, Punjab, 1908-09. 
Punjab Government. 
Criminal Justice, Punjab, 1908. 
Punjab Government. 
Department of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency, 19०7-०6. 
Bombay Government. 
Department of Agriculture, Punjab, 1907-08-09. 
Punjab Government. 
Department of Agriculture (Season and Crops), Punjab, 
1908-09. 
Punjab Government. 


Director-General of Archzolegy, Part I, 1907-09. 
Government of India 


Director of Public Instruction, Bombay Presidency, 1908-09. 
Bombay Government. 


Dispensaries and Charitable Institutions, Punjab, 1908. 
Punjab Government. 


Excise Administration, Punjab, 1908-09. 
Punjab Government. 


Excise Department, Bombay Presidency, 1907-08. 
Bombay Government. 


Excise Department, Sind, 1907-08. 
Bombay Government. 
External Land Trade, Sind and Baluchistan, 1908-09. 
Bombay Government. 
Forest Administration, Punjab, 1907-08. 
Punjab Government. 


Forest Circles, Bombay Presidency, 1907-08. 
Bombay Government. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 


REPORT 


Forest Department, Madras Presidency, 1907-08. 
Madras Government. 
Income Tax Operations, Bombay Presidency, 1907-08. 
Bombay Government. 
Internal Trade, Punjab, 1908-09. 
Punjab Government. 
Irrigation Works, Bombay Presidency, 1907-08. 
Bombay Government. 
Joint Stock Companies, Punjab, 1908-09. 
Punjab Government. 
Land Records, Punjab, 1907-08. 
Punjab Goverriment. 
Land Revenue Administration, Punjab, 1907-08. 
Punjab Government. 


Lucknow Provincial Museum, 1907-09. 
Museum Committee. 


— — —— Maritime Trade, Sind, 1908-09. 


Bombay Government. 


Meteorological Department, 1908-09. 
Government of India. 


Municipal Corporation, Bombay, 1907-08. 
The Corporation. 


of Board of Scientific Advice for India, 1907-08. 
Government of India. 


on the Working of Dispensaries, Jails, Hospitals, &c., 
Central India Agency, 1907. 
. Government of India. 


on Municipal Taxation and Expenditure, Bombay Presidency, 
1907-08. 
Bombay Government. 
Opium Department, Bombay Presidency, 1908-09. 
Bombay Government. 


Police of the Town and Island of Bombay, 1907-08. 
Bombay Government. 


Public Instruction, Kadi District, Baroda State, 1908-09. 
Government of India. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 
Report, Public Instruction, Punjab, 1908-09. 
Punjab Government. 
------- Punjab Alienation of Land Act, 1908. 
Punjab Government. 
————- Punjab Lunatic Asylums, 1908. 
Punjab Government. 
———— Rail-borne Trade, Bombay Presidency, 1907-08. 
Bombay Government. 
—— —— Rail and River-borne Trade, Sind, 1907-08-09. 
Bombay Government. 
-= 7 Railways in India, 1907-08. 
Government of India. 


Reformatory School, Yeraoda, 1908. 
Bombay Government. 


Royal Commission upon Decentralization in India, Vol. I. 
Secretary of State for India. 


Salt Department, Bombay Presidency, 1908-09. 
Bombay Government. 


Salt Department, Sind, 1908-09. 
Bombay Government. 


Sanitary Administration, Punjab, 1908. 
Punjab Government. 


Sanitary Commissioner, Bombay Government, 1907-08. 
Bombay Government. 


Sanitary Measures in India, 1907-08, ४०1. XLI. 
Secretary of State for India. 


Sanitation, Dispensaries and Jails in Rajputana for 1907, 
and Vaccination for 1907-08. 
Government of India. 


Sea-Borne Trade and Customs Administration, Bombay 
l'residency, 1908-09. 


Bombay Government. 


Settlement Operations, Punjab, 1908. 


Punjab Government. 


-—— —— Smithsonian Institution, 1907. 
Smithsonian Institution. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 


Reeort, Stamp Department, Bombay Presidency, 1908-09. 
Bombay Government. 


Survey of India, 1907-08. 
Surveyor General of India. 
Talukdari Settlement Officer, 1907-08. 
Bombay Government. 
------ Veterinary College and Civil Veterinary Department, 
Punjab, 1907-08. 


Punjab Government. 
———— Working of the Factories, Punjab, 1908. 
Punjab Government, 
REsoLUTIoN, Local Board Reports, Bombay Presidency, including 
Sind. 
Bombay Government. 
RETURN of Wrecks and Casualties in Indian Waters for 1908. 
Government of India. 
Review of the Trade of India, 1908-09. 
Secretary of State for India. 
Sa'pu'n-Din-i- Wárawini's Marzuban-Nama. 
Trustees, E. J. W. Gibb Memorial. 
SHARIR and Vaidaka Shastra. By T. M. Shah (Gujerathi). 
The Author. 
SETTLEMENT Report, Jhang District, 1906. 
Punjab Government. 
SMITHSONIAN Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. sth, Part II. 
Smithsonian Institution. 
SPIEGEL Memorial Volume. 
Trustees of the Parsee Panchayat. 
STATEMENT, Trade and Navigation, Sind, 1907-1908-09. 
Bombay Government. 
Trade and Navigation, Bombay Presidency, 1907-09. 
Bombay Government. 


Statistics of British India, 1907-08 and preceding years. 
Part II—Commercial. 
» lll—Commercial Series. 
» IV—Finance and Revenue. 
»  V—Area, Population, Public Health. 
» VI—Administrative and Judicial. 
» Vll—Local Funds, Municipalities. 
» VlII—Educational. 


Government of India. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 


SrATISTICAL Abstract, British India, 1907-08. 
Secretary of State for India. 
Storia DoMogor, Vol. IV, —Manucci. 
Government of India. 
SuGar-Cane at the Partabgarh Experimental Station, Clarke. 
Government of India. 
SuPPLEMENTARY Catalogue of Hindustani Books, British Museum. 
Trustees, British Museum. 
Survey of the Industries and Resources of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, 1907-08. 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
TABLEs relating to Trade of British India, 1907-08. 
Secretary of State for India 
Textes Houroufis. 
Trustees, E. J. W. Gibb Memorial. 
TipE Tables for Indian Ports, 1910. 
Government of India. 
UNREPEALED General Acts, Government of India, 4th edition, Vols. I, 
II, 11], IV, V and VI. 
Government of India. 
UNITED States Geological Survey, Mineral Resources of the United 
States Parts I & 11, 1907. 
United States Survey Department. 
VoyAGE of Captain Don F. Gonzalez to Easter Island, 1770-01 
(Hak.-Soc.) 
Bombay Government. 
WOORDENBOECK, Tontemboansch-Nederlandsch. 
Government of Netherlands. 
Yagut’s Dictionary of Learned Men, Vol. II. 
Trustees, E. J. W. Gibb Memorial. 


Proceedings of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 
~ amd a List of Presents to Library. 


1910. 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 


A MEETING of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society was 
held on Saturday, the 8th January 1910, to put on record the Society's 
sense of regret at the untimely death of Mr. A. M. Th Jackson and to 
condemn the dastardly outrage perpetrated at Nasik. The Hon'ble 
Sir Narayen G. Chandawarkar presided, and among those present on 
the occasion were :—The Hon'ble Sir John Muir-Mackenzie, the Rev. 
Dr. D. Mackichan, Mr. James Macdonald, the Hon'ble Mr. G. K. 
Parekh, the Hon'ble Sir Vithaldas D. Thackersey, the Hon'ble Mr. 
Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, Mr. 1). A. Khare, Mr. Tribhovandas Man- 
galdas Nathubhai, Mr. H. रे. H. Wilkinson, Mr. V. P. Vaidya, Dr. 
D. A. DeMonte, Mr. Motilal Jamnadas Sevaklal, Mr. Faiz B. Tyebji, 
Mr. M. B. Chaubal, Rao Bahadur R. S. Jayakar, Rao Bahadur N. T. 
Vaidya, Professor S. R. Bhandarkar, Shams-ul-Ulama Ervad J. J. 
Modi and others. 


The Chairman then addressed the meeting. In the course of his 
speech the Chairman was so much overpowered by his feelings that 
he broke into tears several times while dwelling on the many sterling 
qualities of the late Mr. Jackson. 


Sir Narayen Ganesh Chandavarkar said :—We have met to-day to 
perform a most sad duty, which is to give expression to, and record 
our deep sense of regret at the great loss which this Society and the 
cause of Oriental Scholarship, in particular, have sustained by the 
widely lamented death of Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, from the hands of an 
assassinat Nasik. I very much wish we had on this occasion one whom 
we profoundly revere for the greatness of his scholarship and holiness 
of his cháracter—I mean the eminent Orientalist, Dr. Ramkrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar. He alone is fitted to do full justice to the memory 
of the late Mr. Jackson. Both of them had common aspirations in- 
rellectually ; both laboured in the same vineyard ; and both reaped 
and rejoiced in the fruit of Oriental research. It is a misfortune that 
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Dr. Bhandarkar is at this moment in Northern India lor an eye 
Operation and cannot be here. He writes to me how miserable he 
feels after hearing of Mr. Jackson's death. It is not easy for me to 
give adequate expression to our sense of the loss consequent upon his 
death—so highly valued and loved was Mr. Jackson as an official, as 
a gentleman in private life and above all as a student and scholar. 
Members of this Society need hardly be told how deeply he was 
attached to it and how earnestlv he strove in the midst of busy official 
life to promote its object and further its interests. He was for 
several years a member of our Committee of Management ; he acted 
more than once as Secretary of the Society and he was one of those 
who by their papers on Oriental subjects read at our meetings and 
published in our journal made valuable contributions to the cause of 
learning and research. Mr. Jackson was a linguist and his love of 
Sanskrit literature was intense. It had great attractions for him. 
Two years ago I asked him how he found time to pursue his Oriental 
studies, and he replied with that genial smile, which shed a mellowed 
light on his calm countenance, that his mornings and nights were 
generally given to the study of some Sanskrit work. "'' Never a day 
without a line" was practically his motto asa student and scholar. 
He was then, he told me, studying with a Shastri Patanjali's ‘‘ Maha- 
bhashya," which had great fascination for him. As an Oriental 
scholar, he had excellences of his own. There are scholars whose 
scholarship and spirit of research is bold, confident and striking. 
They theorise daringly and attract by the coarage of their conceptions. 
These have their uses; but I am not sure it is the right kind of 
scholarship. Oriental questions of antiquity have to be approached 
in a spirit of patience and humility and carefully handled. The 
paucity—l might even say, the absence of historical records in India— 
furnishes a strong temptation to hasty generalisations ; and unless 
the scholar is on his guard, he is apt to be misled by prejudice or false 
appearances. That makes it necessary that all those questions should 
be approached with extreme caution, and the duty of an antiquarian 
is at the present stage more to collect data with patience and prepare 
materials for a history than to lay down conclusions and suggest 
theories in a dogmatic spirit. Mr. Jackson was animated by a judicial 
spirit in research. He studied every question without any preconception 
or prejudice and searched for light from all quacters, not neglecting even 
the most trifling of facts or circumstance. And no scholar was more 
ready to acknowledge his error when it was pointed out by a critic. 
Whether here or in Europe there have been quarrels among some 


Oriental scholars. Differences of opinion and criticism of one another's 
theory on a subject of antiquarian interest has at time led to angry dis 


cussionas if the controversy wasof personalinterest more than the cause 
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of truth and light. Mr. Jackson was free from this weakness. His 
was antiquarian scholarship of the winning, sober, serene character— 
it was a reflection of the man himself with his calm, steady and com- 
templative expression. Adverse criticism of any theory of his on an 
antiquarian question never irritated him; on the other hand, he 
sought to learn from it for further light. It was this spirit of becom- 
ing modesty and humility which endeared him to all who knew him 
and his worth as a scholar. In this respect he resembled the great 
Oriental scholar, Kinlock Forbes, author of the ‘‘ Ras Mala” whose 
name is still a household word in this Presidency. The names of 
such men of deep thought and learning made all the more worthy 
by humility, the secret of the wise has often led me to examine what 
is often said of the English character that itis materialistic. This view 
has been for some time taken hold of and circulated by certain writers 
in our press for political ends. Some years ago I came across a remark 
in Keble's writings that his countrymen take a business view of 
everything—even religion and literature; and that the mystical 
element was wanting among them. I asked myself, Is it so? The 
remark coming from Keble was all the more surprising because 
mystic himself, he more than any mystic in other countries has been 
regarded as having by his ‘‘ Christian Year” redeemed the mystic 
element in religion from narrow limits. And since Keble's time in 
particular how large is the number of such writers and thinkers in 
England and Germany he only knows who watches the development 
in the nineteenth century of the spirit of the communism with Nature, 
which makes the religious and poetic and other literary productions 
in England soul elevating, because of their vigour and the endeavour 
to apply abstract thought to practical life and conduct. The late Mr. 
Gladstone once in his leisure hours in going over this ground and in 
a paper contributed to ‘‘ The Speaker ” in 1891 gave a list of English 
writers and thinkers who had enriched thought by application of the 
spirit. of mysticism and spirituality and the literary talent to the 
concrete in life. Mr. Jackson was an example among us of this 
feature of the English character—union of thought and action. As 
an official, Mr. Jackson was popular wherever he served. It is said 
of him that during the last Sinhast festival when thousands of pil- 
grims had congregated in Nasik and epidemics were feared, Mr. 
Jackson used to be daily on horseback for so many as twelve hours, 
going among the people and by his persuasive manner inducing 
them to observe rules of hygiene to avoid illness. He had warm 

sympathy with the people among whom he served and could enter 
into the inner mind of the Indian. In July, 1907, he and I were 
guests at Government House, when Lord Lamington was Governor. 

One day, after breakfast, his Lordship sat with us to talk on th: 
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question of Indian reform which was then in the air. Mr. Jackson 

expressed himself on that occasion in his calm unimpassioned 

manner and then I could see what a sane mind and sympathetic 

heart he had for India and her people. ‘‘ He was a god, Sir?" ex- 

claimed a hack victoria driver—a native of Nasik working in Bombay 

—when he heard that Mr. Jackson had fallen a victim to assassina- 
tion at the hands of a misguided youth. And that in a place which 
of all places in the Presidency he loved best. It was only a year ago 
when he came to Bombay from Nasik to take part in a meeting con- 

vened by our Society for awarding the Sir James Campbell prize to 
Dr. M. A. Stein under the presidency of His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke. Our venerable friend, Mr. James Macdonald, met him as 

he came to the Town Hall and remarked: ‘‘ You look as if you had 

returned from home—you look so healthy." Mr. Jackson replied : “ʻI 
come from Nasik you see. I like Nasik very much. That was 
where I joined the service when I first came out." Alas ! for Nasik 
which he loved so well ! Brahmin Pandits and Shastris, particularly' 
those of them who are poor and have hard struggles in life lose in 
him a friend whose silent charity helped many of them from want. 
No Pandit or Shastri who went to him returned without some mark 
of encouragement ; and it was given not in a patronising or 
condescending spirit but with a genuine simplicity. I will not detain 
you longer, gentlemen, but I cannot conclude without making an 
observation which seems to me to be called for by the excellent 
life and exemplary character and scholarship of the late Mr. 

Jackson. An Englishman, who had lived in Bombay in the 
sixties of the last century and taken an active part in our literary 

and scientific activities and retired, returned some years ago just 
to spend some days here. We met and I asked him how Bombay 
struck him. ‘‘ Well,” he replied, ‘‘you have changed a good 

deal for the better physically. New sights, new buildings, wider 
streets and cleanlier surroundings. But there is a dearth of mental 
activity, I am afraid. Where are your George Birdwoods, Sir Alex- 
ander Grants, Sir Raymond Wests, James Taylors, John Connons, 
Dr. Bhau Dajis, and Pandit Bhagwanlal Indrajis. We, in our days, 
made, by means of these, Bombay highly intellectual.” I said to 
him : ‘‘ You mistake us. We have still among us gods though in the 
germ ; but life has since your time become more complex, and we 
are more busy." ‘‘ Yes,” he added, “ busy making money. I wish 
you had another crisis like the Share Mania we had and you will then 
be rid of the craze and think more of mind and morals than money.” 
I will not moralise on this but leave you to draw the lesson. But it 

is permissible for me to remark on this melancholy occasion that the 
late Mr. Jackson has left us a commendable example of duty. His 
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was a life of thought and action and he combined in himself what the 
late Mr. Jackson called in his suggestive language—the import and 
export of knowledge. Mr. Jackson read and studied not in a dilet- 
tante spirit but to enrich and make life, as far as he could, better 
than he found it. May his soul rest in peace and may his beautiful 
career be an inspiration to us all! 


The Chairman then announced that he had received letters from 
H. E. Sir George Clarke, Governor of Bombay, Dr. Bhandarkar, Sir 
Bhalchandra Krishna, Mr. Cowasji B. Setna. Mr. N. G. Velinkar, 
expressing their sympathy with the object of the meeting. 


THE GOVERNOR'S SYMPATHY. 


H. E. the Governor wrote as follows :—'' I hasten to say that I am 
very glad to know that the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society will record its deep regret at the murder of Mr. Jackson. 
His is a great loss to scholarship in this Presidency as well as the 
service ot which he was a valuable member. Mr. Jackson was 
closely connected with Bombay City and I think that apart from 
what may be done at Nasik, Dr. Bhandarkar's suggestion as to a 
memorial here is an excellent one. I shall be glad to contribute to 
such a memorial. The memory of a good man is a precious herit- 
age, and in a world which too easily forgets it is well that permanent 
form should be given to it." 


Dr. Bhandarkar, in the course of his letter, said :—‘‘ The diaboli- 
cal murder of Mr. A. M. T. Jackson has sent a thrill of horror into 
the hearts of the members of European and Indian communities. 
He was by nature a kind-hearted and sympathetic man, and these 
traits of cbaracter were observable in everything that he did in his 
official as well as private capacity. He never spoke an angry or 
unkind word to anybody, and his general character and conduct were 
saintly. He was an accurate and enthusiastic Sanskrit scholar, and 
his critical judgment was sound. He made original researches in the 
ancient history of India, and the introductory volume of the ‘‘ Bom- 
bay Gazetteer” and his other papers and occasional notes contain 
the results of these researches. He successfully identified the cities 
and towns of India mentioned by Greek and Roman authors. He 
pointed out that the Turkomans of Central Asia settled in the western 
part of India and adopted Hindu civilisation. He also threw very 
great light on the origin of the Gujars. He showed that they were 
a foreign race that had established a powerful kingdom over the 
whole of Rajputana and further to the north-east up to Kanauj. The 
Gujars were in power from the first quarter of the seventh to about 
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the end of the tenth century, and were constantly at war with the 
Princes of the Chalukya and Rashtrakuta races that ruled over the 
Maratha and Kanarese countries. Mr. Jackson put forth a very ori- 
ginal and correct idea as regards the nature of the puranas, which 
awaited further development at his hands. His paper on this subject 
has appeared in the Centenary volume of our Society, and will well 
repay perusal. He has also contributed several papers to the ordi- 
nary volumes of our journal. His essay on the method in the study 
of Indian Antiquities shows a very wide knowledge, not only of our 
special branch of study, but also of a number oí other lines of 
researches. This is calculated to be of great use to Indian students, 
and he projected for their use a handbook to the study of Sanskrit 
literature and Indian Antiquities. To sound scholarship, Mr. Jackson 
added modesty and sobriety of thought and expression—a combina- 
tion rarely met with amongst scholars. He freely and fully acknow- 
ledged all the good that he found in the writings of native Indian 
scholars. He often complained that his official duties left him little 
time for his favourite studies, and I had great hopes that after his 
retirement from service he would be able to apply himself to them 
with zeal and ardour, and throw light upon many a knotty point in 
Sanskrit literature and Indian Antiquities. The loss that the horrid 
deed of the fiendish young man inflicted on the cause of Indian 
research is incalculable. I beg to propose that the Society should raise 
a memorial in honour of this saintly and learned scholar, who was 
Honorary Secretary of the Society for some time and presented a 
number of valuable books to its library. The memorial may take the 
form ofa collection of books on Indian languages and historical 
research, of copper-plates and stone inscriptions and coins, which, 
together with the books presented by him, should be styled the Jackson 
Memorial Collection. Or it may takethe form of a medal to be presented 
to a scholar who is cr has been in India in the manner and on the 
` terms in which the Sir James Campbell Medal is awarded.” 


The Chairman then announced that over Rs. 2,000 had already been 
promised towards a memorial fund. 


On the motion of Shams-ul-Ulama Ervad J. J. Modi, seconded by 
Mr. V. P. Vaidya, the following resolution was passed unanimously:— 
“That the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society records its 
deep sense of regret at the great and irreparable loss'it has sustained 
by the death of Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, I.C.S., some time Secretary 
of this Society, whose labours as a scholar and linguist and whose 
learned contributions to antiquarian research have secured him a 
foremost place among oriental scholars. 
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Sir Vithaldas D. Thackersey proposed and Mr. H. R. H. Wilkin- 
son seconded the motion :—'' That a copy of the resolution now passed 
be sent to Mrs. A. M. T. Jackson, with a letter from the President 
of this Society, conveying to her the Society's condolences and deep 
sympathy in her sorrow." 


The resolution was carried. 


The Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan moved the resolution:—‘‘ That a memo- 
rial fund in honour of Mr. A. M. T. Jackson be raised in connection 
with the Society and that the members of the Society and other friends 


and admirers of Mr. Jackson be invited by the Honorary Secretary to 
subscribe to the same." 


Professor S. R. Bhandarkar seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 


On the motion of Mr. James Macdonald, seconded by Mr. Tribho- 
vandas Mangaldas Nathubhoy, it was resolved that the form of the 


memoria! be determined by the Committee of Management of this 
Societ y. 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the gth February 
1910. 


The Hon. Sir Narayan G. Chandavarkar, President, in the chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Shams-ul-Ulama Jivanji Jamshedji Modi then read a paper on 
‘‘ Comets observed in India by Mahomedan Historians and their 
identification." 


On the motion of the President a vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Modi for his learned and interesting paper. 


Annual Meeting. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Monday, the 4th 
of April 1910. 


The Hon. Sir Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkar, President, in the 
chair. 


The Honorary Secretary presented the following report :— 
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The Annual Report for 1909. 


MEMBERS. 


Resident.—During the year under review 30 new Members were 
elected and 1 Non-Resident Member having come to Bombay was 
added to the list of Resident Members. 26 Members resigned, 4 died 
and 5 having left Bombay were transferred to the Non-Resident List. 
The total number of Members at the end of the year was 315. The 
number at the end of the preceding year was 319. 


Non-Resident.— 17 Members joined under this class and 5 Resident 
Members who left Bombay during the year became Non-Resident 
Members. 13 Members withdrew, 2 died, and 1 was added to the 
Resident list. The number at the close of the year was 137 against 
131 at the end of 1908. 


OBITUARY. 


The Society records with regret the death of the following Mem- 
bers :— 
l Dr. L. P. De Rozario. 
Mr. J. Humphrey. 
Mr. K. R, Cama. 
Mr. Nowroji Manekji Wadia, C. I. E. 
Mr. R. B. Stewart, I.C.S. 
Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, I.C.S. 


At a meeting of the Society held on 28th September, the following 
resolution, relating to the late Mr. K. R. Cama, was proposed by 
Shams-Ul-Ulama Jivanji Jamshedji Modi and seconded by Sir 
Bhalchandra Krishna. 


** That the Society places on record its deep sense of the loss it has 
sustained by the death of one ot its Vice-Presidents, Mr. K. R. Cama, 
and its testimony to his varied abilities, to the interest he took in its 
affairs and to his great services in connection with Iranian Literature. 
Mr. Cama was one of the oldest Members of the Society, having been 
elected in 1861. He was a Trustee of the invested funds of the 
Society and one of its Vice-Presidents. During the celebration of the 
Centenary of the Society he took a prominent part in organising and 
successfully carrying out arrangements in connection with the Iranian 
Section of the programme, and by his profound learning added greatly 
to the interest of the occasion. The Society deeply regrets the loss of 
so useful a Member and one whose death is a loss to the cause of 
Oriental Literature in general in this city." 
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CAMPBELL MEMORIAL MEDAL PRESENTATION. 


A special General Meeting of the Society was held on March 1, for 
‘the presentation of the Medal to Dr. M. A. Stein iz absentia by His 
Excellency the Governor, Patron of the Society. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, President of the Society, 
presided. 


In opening the proceedings, the President on behalf of the Members 
of the Society, extended to tiis Excellency a cordial welcome aad 
called on Mr, A. M. T. Jackson to explain the purpose of the meeting. 


Mr. Jackson gave a brief history of the foundation of the Campbell 
Memorial Medal, and stated that the choice of the Selection Committee 
had fallen on Dr. Stein’s work ‘‘ Ancient Khotan,” which records the 
results of his first expedition to Chinese Turkestan. After reviewing 
the career of Dr. Stein and his researches in Oriental Literature and 
Antiquities, Mr. Jackson formally recommended the award of the 
Medal to him. 


His Excellency the Governor then addressed the meeting. (The 
full text of his speech will be found in No. LXIV of the Journal of the 
Society just published). After expressing his pleasure at the oppor- 
tunity afforded to him of meeting the Members of the Society, he 
gave a brief history of Sir James Campbell’s service under the Bom- 
bay Government, dwelling at length on his literary work and his 
labours in the fieid of Indian history, archeology and ethnography. 
His Excellency expressed a hope that the institution of the medal 
would stimulate Indian students to follow in the footsteps of Sir 
James and carry on his work. 


At the conclusion of the speech His Excellency handed the medal to 
Mr. Jackson to be forwarded to Dr. Stein, 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to His Excel- 
lency proposed by Mr. R. E. Enthoven. 


The Medal was subsequently delivered to Dr. Stein in Oxford bv 
Mr. J. E. B. Hotson. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


The following papers were contributed to the Society during the 
year :— 


Epigraphic Notes and Questions. By D. R. Bhandarkar, M. A. 
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BhAdund Inscription of Paramára Purnap&la of Vikram Samvat, 
1102, By Pandit Ram Karna. 


Some words of Chronological Interest. By B. C. Mazumdar, 
M. R. A. S. 


Notes on Some Pali Words, By B. C. Mazumdar, M. R. A. S. 
Seshananta. By Prof. V. S. Ghate, M. A. 
Bhámaha, the Nyasa and Magha. By P. V. Kane, M. A. 


The Divine Vasudeva, different from the Kshatriya Vasudeva in 
Patanjali's opinion. By Prof. K. B. Pathak, B. A. 


Epigraphic Notes. No.2. By D. R. Bhandarkar, M. A. 
An Eye Copy of an Inscription in Devanagari characters from 
Goa. By Mr. W. R. Warde. 
LIBRARY. 


The issues of books during the year under review were 44,091 
Volumes ; 30,952 of new works including periodicals and 13,139 of 
old books. The daily average, excluding Sundays and holidays, was 
147. The issues in the preceding year was 48,268. 


A detailed statement of the monthly issues is subjoined :— 
MONTHLY ISSUES. 


New Books. Old Books. 


January  ... बेन इ ५5; .. 1,996 1,207 
February ... soe ace wes .. 2,588 954 
March wes si se ees .. 2,851 897 
April... sss ses bas S. 2,700 1,204 
May ... wae ET € - .. 2,130 1,213 
June ... — m soe pres eee 2,599 1,191 
July ... - ses E € e. 3,010 1,235 
August ses wee -- p e 703,001 1,082 
September ... -- woe eee e 2,494 925 
October ose eee soe T - २,197 1,027 
November ... wee one Ses we 2,503 969 
December . ise see os -. 2,823 1,235 


३०,952 13,139 
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The issue of each class of books, new and old, are noted below :— 


Subject. Volumes. 
Fiction ... See eu ee Love देकर si eee 19,170 
Biography eee eae - oo ३३ e 1,340 
Miscellaneous, Collected Works, Essays, &c. ... + 1,227 
History . - € ave er ane e 1,४47 
Travel, Topography, &c.  ... P TH ses ०० 1,214 
Oriental Literature ... sec: Haii -— ve ses 845 
Poetry and Drama  ... ET _ "n e ३५३ 631 
Reviews, Magazines, Transactions of Learned Socie- 
ties, &c. (in bound Volumes) ... EN E 474 
Politics, Sociology, Economics, &c. sis -— m 467 
Religion ट्र; sss ... D soe sas ii 448 
Philosophy EN à -- oes बन soe vee 412 
Literary History, Criticism, &c. ... -- oes m 322 
Archeology, Folklore, Anthropology, &c. des m 292 
Naval and Military ... oo -. sse 250 
Science, Natural History, Geology, &c. ... DE See 249 
Foreign Literature  ... oe ses "t he ME 247 
Art, Architecture, Music... ese — sas sis 244 
Govt. Publications, Public Records 2^ ^ ons 202 
Classics ... >: eae Ee »* ees vss vss 103 
Law i पी bee ees E m - oe 92 
Medicine TT ETE ges i ge E E 85 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy ... e $2 
Botany, Agriculture ... E aes -— wee oo 67 
Grammars, Dictionaries, &c. oe ava ३2 - 64 
Logic and Works relating to Education ... € E 45 
Periodicals in loose Numbers ००० ooo n 14,372 
44,091 


The use of the Library books in the districts has been yearly 
increasing, as gentlemen now joining the Society as Non-Resident 
Members generally acquire the privilege of taking out books by pay- 
ment of an additional subscription. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 
The total Number of Volumes added to the Library during the year 
was 1,321, of which 974 were purchased and 347 were presented 


Presents of books were as usual received from the Bombay Govern- 
ment, the Government of India, the Secretary of State for India and 
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the other local Governments and also from the Trustees of the Parsee 
Panchayet Funds and Properties and individual authors and donors. 


The Number of Volumes ofeach class of books acquired by purchase- 
and presentation is shown in the following table :— 


Volumes Volumes 

purchased. presented. 
Religion hs $e - zr — 19 
Philosophy i£: ene ... बडे 20 E 
Works relating to Education ve» ००९ 13 5 
Classics . ... नग्न - 26 वि 
Literary History, Criticism, &c. ... - 24 
History ... eos E - नग्न S 39 2 
Politics, Economics, Sociology, &c. ove 37 ats 
Law... - E नग्न - 2 19 
Government Publications, Public Records 5 165 
Biography... soe ove oe 39 m 
Archaeology, Mythology, Anthropology,&c 42 18 
Travel and Topography — ...  ... - 37 58 
Poetry and Drama  ... m eee woe 15 ove 
Fiction E m sss 25 381 ०% 
Miscellaneous Essays, Collected Works, 

&c. ... sis s E प्र 23 - 
Foreign Literature ... E व्र aa 1 E 
Mathematics, Astronomy, &c.  ... eee 3 
Art, Architecture, Music  ... m ice 16 ‘ 
Naval and Military ... व्र PS ४०5 13 I 
Science, Natural History, &c. ... ies 23 2 
Botany, Agriculture, &c. ... ... «es 2 6 
Medicine ies sas E ses "m 2 2 
Annuals, Serials, Transactions of Learned 

Societies, &c sis " E see 132 37 
Dictionaries, Grammars, &c. oe ste 4 is 
Oriental m ms € due see 56 36 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


The Papers, Periodicals and Journals and Transanctions of Learn- 
ed Societies, taken by and presented to the Society during 1909 
were :— 

English Newspapers— 


Daily eee ove oes te ००० "T 3 - 2 
Weekly ... E oes aoe ose soe ove --- 23 
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English Magazines— 


Monthly ... m "m ses isi ram -. 28 
Quarterly ... oes tee - E - s --- 21 
English Almanacs, Directories, Year Books, Annual 
Publications, etc oo ev 179 
Supplements to English Papers, Illustrated and others ... 12 
Foreign Literary and Scientific Periodicals ... ds . 10 
American Literary and Scientific Periodicals € e 9 
Indian Newspapers and Government Gazettes 3३ e 24 
Indian and Asiatic Journals, Reviews, etc. ... tee PET! 


A General Meeting for the revision of the list of Newspapers and 
Periodicals, to which the Society subscribed, was held in November. 
At this meeting it was resolved to subscribe to the following from the 
beginning vf 1910 :— 


The American Journal of Philology, 
The Quest, 


and to substitute the weekly edition of the Westminster Gazette 
(Saturday Issue) for the daily edition from the same date. 


COIN CABINET. 


8 Gold, 24 Silver and 51 Copper coins, or a total of 83 of all kinds, 
were added to the Society's Cabinet during the year. Out of these 23 
Copper coins were presented by the Collector of the Panch Mahals. 
The rest were presentations to the Society under the Treasure Trove 
Act from the Governments of Bombay, the Punjab, the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh, the Central Provinces and Burma and the 
Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 


From the following detailed description of the coins acquired during 
the year under report, it will be seen that of the total number of coins 
acquired, 1 Silver and 1 Gold have been classed as Medizval Indian ; 
7 Gold as South Indian ; 13 Silver as Moghul ; 23 Copper and 2 Silver 
as Gujarat coins ; 28 Copper as Malwa ; 1 Silver as Arakan ; 6 Silver 
as Native States Coins and 1 Silver as the East India Company's 
Surat Rupee :— 


Medieval India, 
Early Kings of Kashmir. 


1 Silver coin of Pratapaditya. About the 7th Century A. D. 
Tomar Dynasty of Ajmer and Delhi. 


1 Gold coin of Kumara Pala Deva, 1017-49 A. D. Found in the 
Jhansi District. 
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South Indian. 
Kings of the Vijavanagar Dynasty. 


Gold coin of Pratap Deva Raya, 1422-47 A. D. 

Gold coin of Pratapachuyt Raya, 1536-42 A.D. Found in the 
Barsi Taluka, Sholapur District. 

Gold coin of Pratap Krishna Raya, 1509-30 A.D. Found in the 
Shimoga District, Mysore. 

Gold coins of Yadavas of Devagiri, About the 11th to 14th 
Century A.D. One of the Coins bears the name of aft सिंह 
(Shri Sinha). Found in the Satara District. 

Gold coin of Ganga Dynasty of Kalinga, Anantavarma 
Chodaganga, 1075-1146 A. D. Found in the Raipur 


District, C. P. 


Mogul Emperors of India. 


Silver coins of Jahangir, Kandahar Mint, A. H. 102— Found 
in the Punjab. 

Silver coir of Shah-Jahan, Patna Mint. Found in the 
Junnar Taluka, Poona District. 

Silver coin of Aurangzib, Patna Mint, A. H. 1071. Found in 
the Junnar Taluka, Poona District. 

Silver coin of Surat Mint, A.H. 1102. Found in the Akola 
District, C.P. 

Silver coin of Muhammad Shah, Mumbai Mint, A. H. 114— 
Found in the Mahim Taluka, Thana District. 

Silver coin of Muhammad Shah, Shahajanabad Mint, A. H. 
115—Found in the Man Taluka, Satara District. 

Silver coins of Shah-Alam I], Mahindrapura Mint, A. H. 
1186. A. H. 11-- 

Silver coins of Bareli Mint, A. H. 1212, 1213 and 1215. Found 
in the Moradabad District, U. P. 


Kings of Gujarat. 


Copper coin of Ahmad Shah I, A.D. 1410. 

Copper coin of Muhammad Shah 11, A. D. 1443. 

Copper coins of Mahmud Shah I, A.D. 1458. 

Silver coin of Mahmud Shah 111, 3. 1). 1536. 

Copper coin of Muzaffar Shah 111, A.D. 1501. Found in the 
"anch Mahals District. 
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Kings of Malwa. 


28 Copper coins of Nasir Shah Khalji, A. D. 1500. Found in 
the Hoshangabad District, C. P. 


Coins of Arakan. 


1 Silver coin of King Canda Wighaya, Burmese date 1072-— 
A.D. 1710. 


Native States. 


2 Silver coirs with parts of coin legends of the later Mogul 
Emperors on obverse and reverse. Found in the Chikodi 
Taluka, Belgaum District. 


2 Silver coins with parts of coin legends of the later Mogul 
Emperors on obverse and reverse. (Different variety.) 
Found in the Satara District. 


1 Silver coin with the symbol of Ankush on obverse and portions 
of Persian legends on obverse and reverse. 


1 Silver coin with गो (go) on obverse and portions of coin 
legends of later Mogul Emperors on obverse and reverse. 
Found in the Sindgi Taluka, Bijapur District. 


Coins of the East India Company. 


I Silver coin in the name of Shah Alam. Surat Rupee, 
46 San (Regnal year) Issue. With a star on obverse and 
fragments of Persian Inscription on obverse and reverse. 
Found in the Sindgi Taluka, Bijapur District. 


DISPOSAL OF TREASURE TROVE COINS. 


The Society examined and submitted a report to Government on 
962 coins found in various districts of the Presidency. The examina- 
tion was made on the Society's behalf by Mr. Ganpatrao K. Tivarekar 
as regards Hindu coins and by Mr. Framji J. Thanawalla (Messrs. 
Gaddum & Co.) as regards coins of the Mohamedan dynasties. Of 
these 48 were received from the Mamlatdar of Mahim, 44 from the 
Collector of Poona, 46 from the Collector of Belgaum, 264 from the 
Collector of Satara, 159 from the Collector of Sholapur, 200 from the 
Collector of Bijapur, 4 from the Collector of Kolaba, 141 from the 
Collector of East Kandesh and 56 from the Collector of Larkana. Out 
of the total number 962, 632 were selected and recommended for pre- 


32 + 
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sentation to Coin Cabinets or for sale to numismatists. The remain- 
ing 330 comprised specimens which were more or less defaced and 
were not of any numismatic value. They were accordingly returned ; 
111 to the Collector of Sholapur, 110 to the Collector of Satara, 9; to 
the Collector of Bijapur and 12 to the Collector of Larkana. 


The classification of the selected coins by metal and by the series to 
which they belong is as follows :— 


Gold. | Silver. |Copper. | Lead. | Total. 


f Padma Tankas ive see 2| zs eh Lgs 2 
zs! 

E E 1 Kings of Vijayanagar | 39 | - iie ses 39 | 
™ LYadavas of Devagiri... ...| 88 | ... | ... | .. 88 
Pathan Sultans of Delhi ec. 4 12 M 16 
Kings of Gujerat oe ii 141 | n m 141 
Moghul Emperors of India ... ele 9j Ven 119 
Indo-Portuguese RS sss saz| | has eH dioc 2 2 
Kings of the Durani Dynasty à cs das ms € 44 
Chhatrapati of Shivarai Coins m | 2: lioe 2 
Coins of Native States sss si 143, + sas 143 

"| Coins of the East India Company in i | 

the name of Shah Alam ... ४०६ 36 | .-. - 36 
Total «| 133 | 495 S 2 2] 632 


It will be observed that out of the 632 coins selected, 129 gold were 
South Indian coins (2 Padma Tankas, 39 of Kings of Vijayanagar 
and 88 of Yadavas of Devagiri) and 4 gold were coins of the Pathan 
Sultans of Delhi. Of the 495 Silver coins, 12 were coins of the Pathan 
Sultans of Delhi, 141 of Kings of Gujarat, 119 of Moghul Emperors, 
14 of Durani Kings, 143 coins of Native States and 36 coins of the 
East India Company in the name of Shah Alam. The 2 copper were 
ChLatrapati or Shivarai coins and 2 lead were Indo-Portuguese, 
known as the rodas of tutenag. 


Except 44 Durrani coins received from the Collector of Larkana, 
which are awaiting final disposal pending their legal acquisition by 
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the Collector, all the selected coins have been distributed and the 
balance after distribution has been transmitted to the Mint Master 
for sale as shown below :— 


Institutions. Gold Silver. Copper. Lead. Total. 
The. Prince of Wales Museum, 


Bombay  .. T ose sts 8 35 1 1 45 
The Indian Museum, Calcutta ... 8 26 1 I 36 
The Madras Museum - one 7 24 .« eI 31 
The Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 6 23 awe ves 29 
The Lahore Museum ie ‘5 डु 21 ... e" 26 
The Nagpur Museum ° ED 3 20 wee see 25 
The Public Library, Shillong  ... 5 19 vee rss 24 
The Archzxological Museum, 

Poona aes 5 19 . 24 
The Veshawar Museum 5 19 . 2 
The Quetta Museum eos p 5 19 . 24 
The Ajmer Museum... sex soe 5 18 23 
The Rangoon Museum  ... 5 16 -> 21 
Asiatic Society, Bengal ... i 5 15 TE 20 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic 

Society > n ese sé $ 15 20 
The British Museum B ids 5 15 see msi 20 
For Sale atthe Mint. Bombay ... 49 147 ५5 196 


Total ... 133 451 2 2 588 


JOURNAL. 


No. 64, the second number of Vol. XXIII of the Journal is all but 
ready and will shortly be published. It contains the papers contri- 
buted to the Society during the vear, a list of which has been given 
above, an abstract of the proceedings of the Society and a list of 
books, pamphlets, &c., presented to it. 


ACCOUNTS. 


A statement of accounts detailing receipts and disbursements for 1909 
accompanies the report. The total amount of subscription from 
members received during the year was Rs. 13,121-12-0. Subscriptions 
in the preceding year amounted to Rs. 13,717-0-0. There was besides 
a sum of Rs. 620 received on account of life-subscription from one 
Resident Member and one Non-Resident Member, which has been 
duly invested in Government Securities as required by the Rules. 


The balance to the credit of the Society at the énd of the year was 


R. 1,075-0-2 and the arrears of subscription due on that date were 
Rs. 155 
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The invested funds of the Society amount to Rs, 17,500. 


Shams-ul-Ulama J.J. Modi moved and Rao Bahadur 0. N, Nadkarni 


seconded that the Report for 1909 be adopted and the resolution was 
carried. 


Mr. J. J. Modi then proposed that tne following gentlemen be the 
Committee and Auditors for 1910. 


Mr, G. N. Nadkarni seconded the proposition, which was carried. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
PRESIDENT. 
The Hon'ble Sir Narayan G. Chandavarkar, Kt., B.A., LL.B. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


james MacDorald, Esq. 

Shams-ul-Ulama J. ] Modi, B.A. 

Rev. Dr. R. Scott, M.A. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice J. J. Heaton, I.C.S. 


MEMBERS. 


Rev, Dr. D. Mackichan, M.A. 
Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, Kt. 
Khan Bahadur D. R. Chichgar. 
J. E. Aspin wall, Esq. 
Rao Bahadur G. N. Nadkarni, B. A., LL.B. 
Prof. ५. R. Bhandarkar, M.A. 
T. A. Savage, Esq. 
V. P. Vaidya, Esq. B.A. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Fazalbhai C. Ibrahim. 
H. R. H. Wilkinson, Esq. 
Rev. A. S. Crichton, M.A. 
Dr. D. A. DeMonte, M.D. 
Faiz B. Tyabji, Esq. M.A. 

HONORARY SECRETARY. 
P. B. Haigh, Esq., I.C.S. 

AUDITORS. 
S. T. Bhandare, Esq. 
H. Humphrey, Esq. 
On the conclusion of the proceedings, the Chairman moved a vote 


of thanks to Messrs. S. T. Bhandare and A. D. Shanks, Auditors, and 


to Mr. P. B. Haigh. Honorary Secretary, for their services during 
the vent, 
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A meeting of the Society was held on Saturday, the 18th June 1910. 
The Hon'ble Sir Narayan G. Chandawarkar, President, in the chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. L. J. Sedgwick, I.C.S., then read a paper on * Bhakti.” 


After some remarks the President moved a vote ofthanks to 
Mr. Sedgwick for his learned and interesting paper. 


A general meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 17th 
November 1910. 


The Hon'ble Sir Narayan G. Chandawarkar, President, in the 
chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following proposals regarding newspapers aud periodicals 
received from members were laid before the meeting :— 


From Lt.-Col. W. B. Bannerman, I.M.S. 
That the Lancet be taken. 
From Mr. J. E. Aspinwall, 

That the Observer (Weekly) be taken. 


The proposals being seconded by Mr. James MacDonald were 
agreed to. 


On the motion of the Honorary Secretary it was also resolved to 
.discontinue— 


The Sketch and 


The Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


List of Presents to the Library. 


Tille of Books, 
ACCOMPANIMENT to Mitchell's map of the world. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar: 
Acrs, Government of India, 1909. 


Donors. 


Government of India. 
ADMINISTRATION Report, Ajmer, Merwar, 1908-09. 
Government of India. 
——— — — —-- Report, Bengal, 1908-09. 
Government of Bengal. 


Report, Bombay Improvement Trust, 1909-10. 


Bombay Improvement Trust.. 
— Report, Bombay Municipality, 1909-10. ` 
Municipal Commissioner, Bombay.. 
— — Report, Bombay Port Trust, 1909-10. 
Bombay Port Trust. 


- Report, Bombay Presidency, 1908-09. 
Bombay Government. 
—— — — —— ण Report, Baluchistan Agency, 1908-09. 
Government of India. 
—— — — ——— Report, Burma, 1908-09. 
Government of Burma. 
—--—-—- Report, Government Museum and Connemara 
Public Library, 1908-09. 
Madras Government. 
-o-—-—--—-. Report of the Incumbered Estates in Sind,. 1908-09. 
Bombay Government, 
——— — Report, Irrigation, Works, Bombay Presidency, 
1903-09. 
Bombay Government. 
- -- —-—-——--— Report, Madras, 1908-09. | 
Madras Government. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 
ADMINISTRATION Report, N. W. Frontier Province, 1908-09. 
Government of N. W. Province. 


Report, Opium Department, Bombay, 1909-10. 
Bombay Government. 
Report, Punjab, 1908-09. 
Punjab Government. 
— Report, of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 1908-09. 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
Report, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 1908-09. 
Government of the United Provinces. 
AGRICULTURAL Ledger, 1908-09, No. 1—7. 


Government of India. 
Research Institute, Pusa, Bulletin No. 17, the Milling 
and Baking Qualities of Indian Wheats, No. 2. 
Government of India. 
-— - -— Statistics of India, 1903-04 to 1907-0१, 
Vol. I, British India, 
»» IL, Native States. 


Government of India. 
———— Statistics of India, 1904-05 to 1908-09. 
Government of Indi a. 
AHMEDABAD Mohamedan Architecture by J. Burgess. 
Director of Public Instruction, 


Bombay. 
ANNALES Da Bibliotheca Nacional Do Rio De Janeiro. 


Director of Public Instruction, 


Bombay. 
------— De Instruction Primaria, Vol. VII. 


Director of Public Instruction, 
Bombay. 

du Musée Guimet. Dynasties Egyptiennes. 
The Musée Guimet. 


du Musée Guimet. Tome XXXII. 
The Musée Guimet, 
ANNUAL Report, Archaeological Dept., Madras, 1909-10. 
Madras Government, 
__.... Report, Archaeological Survey, Eastern Circle, 1909-10. 
Government of Bengal. 
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Title of Books. Donors 
ANNUAL Report, Archzological Survey of India, Frontier Circle. 
N. W. F. Government. 
—— —- Report, Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries, Bombay Presidency.. 
Bombay Government.. 
—- —-- Report, Punjab Veterinary College, 1909-10. 
Punjab Government. 
—— ——- Report of Stamp Department, Bombay, 1909-10. 
l Bombay Government. 
——-- Statement of Dispensaries and Charitable Institutions, 
Punjab, 1909. 
Punjab Government. 
—-—- Report, Police, Town and Island of Bombay, 1909. 
Bombay Government.. 


Report, Smithsonian Institute, 1908. 
Smithsonian Institute. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL Papers, American Museum of Natural History. 
Smithsonian Institute. 
ANWAR-i-Suhayli. Edited by T. Jarret. 
Director of Public Instruction, 
Bombay. 
ARCHAZOLOGICAL Survey of India, New Imperial Series, Vol. XXXIV, 
Pallava Architecture. 
Government of India. 


Survey of India, The Tomb of Akbar, Vol. XXV 
By E. W. Smith. 


Government of India. 
ARCHITECTURAL Antiquities of Northern Gujarath. By Burgess and 
Cousens, Director of Public Instruction, 
Bombay. 
AnT in Theory. By G. L. Raymond. 
The Author. 
AsiATIC Observer, 2 Vols. 
American Marathi Mission, 
Ahmednagar. 
Bacon is Shakespeare. By Sir E. Durning-Lawrence. 
The Author, 
०9184४ Civil List, 1857. 
American Marathi Mission. 
Ahmednagar. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 
Bomsay Quarterly Civil List, January—Octcber 1910. 
Bombay Government. 
Temperance Repository. 
American Marathi Mission, 
Ahmednagar. 
BULLETIN of the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 27. 
Trustees, American Museum of Natural History. 
BUNDAIISHN. 
Trustees, Parsee Panchayat Funds and Properties. 
CALCUTTA Christian Observer, Vols. 7, 8, 11, 12, 14-24, 29, 31-33- 
American Marathi Mission, 
Ahmednagar. 
--- Review, Vols. 1-5, 7-10, 12-17, 19, 21, 22, 26, 28, and Nos. 
51, 63, 70, and Index for Vol I to co. 
American Marathi Mission, 
Ahmednagar. 
CATALOGUE, Bhurising Museum, Chamba, Punjab. 
Chamba State. 
= - du Musée Guimet. 
Musée Guimet. 
-- of Arabic Mss. in the India Office Library. 
Director of Public Instruction, 
Bombay. 


8 of InJia Office Library, Supplement, Vol. 1. 
Director of Public Instruction, 
Bombay. 


s —. - of Pali Mss. in the India Office Library. 
Director of Public Instruction, 
Bombay. 
= - of Tamil books, British Museum. 
Trustees, British Museum. 


= of two collections of Sanskrit Mss. in the India Office 


Library. 
Director of Public Instruction, 


Bombay. 


=-= of the coins of the Andhra, Western Ksatrapas, etc. By E. 


J. Rapson. 
Trustees, British Museum. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 
CATALOGUE of the Coins, Tokens, &c., in the Museum of the Royal 
Mint, London, 
Deputy Mint Master, Royal Mint. 


of the existing Collection of Coins in the Nagpur Museum. 
Government, Central Provinces. 


-—---—-— of India Office Library, Vol. I. 
The Director of Public Instruction, 
Bombay. 


of Mandalay Mss. in the India Office Library. 
Director of Public Instruction, 
Bombay. 


of Marathi and Gujarathi books in the India Office Library, 
Director of Public Instruction. 
Bombay. 


of Persian and Arabic Mss., Oriental Public Library. 
Bankipore, Vols. I and II. 
Government of India. 
of Persian Mss, in the India Office Library, Vol. I. 
Director of Public Instruction, 
Bombay. 


of Sanskrit Mss. Government Oriental Mss. Library, 
Madras, Vol. VIII. 
Madras Government. 


CATTLE Survey, Amritsar District. By G. K. Walker. 
Government of India. 


CHARACTER and Labours of A. Judson. By Mrs. Connant. 
- American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


CHINESE Pottery of the Han Dynasty. By B. Laufer, 
American Museum of Science. 


——— Repository, Vols. 2, 3, & 6-9. 
American Marathi Mission, 
Ahmednagar. 


CHRISTIAN Researches in Asia. By Rev. C. Buchanan. 
American Marathi Mission, 
Ahmednagar. 


-------- Researches in the Mediterranean. By Rev. D. J. Jowett. 
American Marathi Mission, 
Ahmednagar. 
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Title of Books, Donors, 


CHRISTIANITY Revised in the East. By H, 5. 0, Dwight, 
American Marathi Mission, 
Ahmednagar. 


CLAIMs of Japan and Malaysia on Christendom, 2 Vols. 
American Marathi Mission, 
Ahmednagar. 


COMPARISON of Zoroastrianism and Christianity. 
American Marathi Mission, 
Ahmednagar. 


CONFERENCE of Bengal Protestant Missionaries in 1855. 
American Marathi Mission. 
CoNQuzsr of New Spain, Vol. 11 (Hak. Soc.) 
Bombay Government. 
Country Correspondence, Public Department, 1751. 
Madras Government. 
DANTE and Collected Versé. By G. L. Raymond. 
| The Author, 
Days in the East. By J. H. Burke. 
American Marathi Mission, 
Ahmednagar. 
THE Deccan Ryots arid their Land Tenure. By Green. 
American Marathi Mission, 
Ahmednagar. 
Descrirtive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in Calcutta Sanskrit College 
Library. 
Bengal Government, 
Diary and Consultation Book, 1672-78. 
Madras Government. 


and Consultation Book, Military Department, 1753. ` 
Madras Government. 


DıcesT of Indian Law Cases, 1908. 
Government of Indía. 
DINKARD, Vol. XI. 
Trustees, Parsee Punchayet Funds and Properties. 
Divan of Hassan B. Thabit. 
Trustees, Gibb Memorial. 
Eaaty History of Bombay. by P. B. Joshi. 
The Author. 
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Tille of Books. Donors. 
East India: Accounts and Estimates, Explanatory Memorandum, 
1909-10. 


Secretary of State for India. 


Financial Statement and Budget, 1910-11. 
Secretary of State for India. 


B Home Accounts and Estimates, 1909-10. 
T Secretary of State for India. 


—- -——— Income and Expenditure, 1898-99 to 1608-09. 
Secretary of State for India. 


Progress and Condition, 1908-०9. 
Secretary of State for India, 
(Trade) Tables relating to the Trade of British India, 
1904-c 5 to 1908-09. 
Secretary of State for India. 
— — — (Tibet) Further Papers. 
Secretary of State for India. 
—— —--—— Register and Directory, 1843. By F. Clark, 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


EDUCATION in India, By J, Murdoch. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


ELEMENTS of Chaldee, Syriac, Samaritan and Rabbinical Grammar. 
By J. Palfrey. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


EMPIRE of Middle Classes. By H. M. Parkar. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
ENGINEERS’, Architects’, and Surveyors’ Compendium, 1910. 
John E. Sears, Esq. 
ENGLISH-Baluchi Dictionary. By Mayer. 
Punjab Government. 
——--- Factories in India, 1630-33. By W. Foster. 
Secretary of State for India. 


Essays on Diseases Incidental to Europeans in Hot Climates. By 
R. Lind. i 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmed nagar. 


ESTIMATE of Revenue and Expenditure, Government of India. 
Secretary of State for India. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 
ETHNOGRAPHICA in the Museum of the Batavian Society of Arts and 
Science. 
The Society. 
ETHNOGRAPHICAL Survey, Central India Agency, Monographs, I-1V. 
Superintendent, Ethnomic Survey, C. 1. 


ETUDES, sur le Calendrier Egyptien. 
Musée Guimet. 
EVANGELIZATION of India. By J. Wilson. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


EXPEDITION into South Africa. By Capt. W. C. Harris. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


Few Passing Ideas. By M. Cursetjee. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


Finance and Revenue Accounts, Government of India, 1908-09. 
Government of India. 
FiNANCIAL Chapter in the History of Bombay City. By D. E. 
Wacha. 
The Author. 


FLoRA of Upper Gangetic Plain, 2 Vols. 
Directer of Public Instruction, Combay. 
Forest Administration, British India, 1907-08. 
Government of India. 


—— ———-— Flora, Bombay Presidency, and Sind. W. A. Talbot. 
Bombay Government. 
FRENCH University Degrees. 
The Author. 


GaRos. By A. Playfair. 
Government of India. 


GAZETTEERS, District, Bengal— Birbhum. 
Bengal Government 


~ District, Bengal—Santal Parganas. 
Bengal Government. 


E District, Bengal—Singhbhum, Saraikela and Kharsawm, 
Bengal Government. 


-—- District, Bengal, Feudatory States of Orissa. 
Bengal Government... 


न District, The Central Provinces—Raipur District, Vol. A. 
Chief Commissioner, C. P.. 
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४772 of Books. Donors. 
GAZETTEERS (Central India States),:— 
Vol. I, Gwalior. 
Vol. II, Indore. 
Vol. III, Bhopal. 
Vel. IV, Rewah. 
Vol. V, Western Malwa, 2 Parts. 
Vol. VI, Bundelkhand, 2 Parts. 


Government of India. 
District, Jubbulpore, Vol. A. 


Government of Central Provinces, 
—District, Chanda, Vol. A. 
. Government of Central Provinces 


Punjab States, Vol. 22 B. Chamba State, Statistical 
Tables. 


Punjab Government. 


District, United Provinces—Cawnpore. 
Government of India. 


District, United Proviaces—Saharanpur. 
Government of India. 
District, United Provinces—Hamidpur Vol. XXII 
United Provinces Government. 
-—— District, United Provinces—Jalaum, Vol. XXV. 
Government of India. 
of Sind. 
Conimissioner in Sind. 
District Burma. Northern Arakan—Salween District, 
Goverument of India. 


District, Punjab—Attock District, Statistical Tables 
Vol. 29 B. 
Punjab Government. 
District, Punjab—Jhang District, 1908. 
Punjab Government, 
States Punjab—Chamba State, Vol. XXII-A. 
Punjab Government, 
District, Punjab Rawalpindi District, 1907. 
Government of India. 
District, Puujab—Attock District and  Muzzaffargarh 


District, Vols. XXIX-A and XXXIV-A, 
Punjab Government. 
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Title of Books. 
GENERAL Report, Survey of India, 1910. 


Donors. 


Government of India. 
Statutory Rules and Orders, Vol, IV. 
Government of India, 
GENEs!s o’ Art—Form. By G. L. Raymond. 
The Author. 
GEOGRAPHICAL Nature and Civil History of Chili, 2 Vols. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
GLossARY of Judicial and Revenue Terms in India. H. H. Wilson, 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay. 
GonBuiLIYA Grihya Sutra, Vol. I. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
GRAMMAR of Modern Syriac Language. By Stodard. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
Guine to Silk Culture. By S. G. Mutti. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
GUJARAT Muhammadan Architecture. By J. Burgess. 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay.. 
HARALATA. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
HAND-Book of Bengal Mission. By Rev. J. Lang. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
HAWAIIAN Islands. By R. Anderson. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
History of Gujarat. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


-of Persia. By J. B. Fraser. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
Home Accounts of Government of India, 1909-10. 
Secretary of State for India. 
HoLssso Holitopa. 
. American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
INCOME Tax Statistical Returns, Bombay Presidency, Sind and Aden, 
1908-09. 


f Bombay Government, 
INDIAN Forest Service. 


Secretary of State for India. 
zm Press Act, 1910. 


Secretary of State for India. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 
INDIAN Text Series—An Arabic History of Gujarath. 
Government of India. 


INDIA’S Wrongs without a remedy. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar, 


INDO-BRIToN, The. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


INFLUENCE of Tropical Climates on European Constitution. By Johnson. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


INTRODUCTION, A L'Histoire des Mongols. 
Trustees, E. J. W. Gibb Memorial. 
of Improvements into Indian Agriculture. 
Government of India. 


to the Grammar of Kui or Kandh Language. 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 


JOURNAL, American Oriental Society, Vol.I, Nos. 3-4, and Vol. II-VI]. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
— ———- B. B. R. A. Society, Vol. I. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


— — — R. A. Society of Great Britain and Ireland, No. 12 of 1841. 
American Maratbi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


of a Resident in China. By D. Abeel. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
-- — —- of a Tour around Hawaii. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
——- - of Three Years’ Residence in Abyssinia. By Rev, S. Gobat. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
KURUKHI (Orao) English Dictionary. 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay. 
—-———- Grammar. 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay. 
LANDMARKS of Botanical History, Part 1. 
Smithsonian Institute. 
Law cr Natron. By M. D. Vattel. . 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
Le Nera. Etudes Historique D'au Royaume Hindou, S. Levi. 
Musée Guimet. 
LE Siam Ancien. L. Fournereau. 
Musée Guimet. 
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Title of Books. 
Les Chretiens et L'Empire Romain 


Donors. 


Musée Guimet 
Lessoxs in Pahlvi Pazend. 


Trustees, Parsee Punchayat Fund and Properties. 
Lire and Labours of E. C. Bridgeman. By E. J. Bridgeman. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
—— of Haji Moulvi Mahomimed Samee- Ullah. 
Sarbuland Jung, Esq., Chief Justice, Hyderabad, Deccan. 
— of Mohomet. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
Lisr of Sanskrit, Jains and Hindi Mss., Sanskrit College, Benares. 
Government of United Provinces. 
—— of the Army for 1787, Madras Government. 
Madras Government. 
Loans raised in India. 


Secretary of State for India. 
raised in England. 


Secretary of State for India. 
Lorp Li NaosckE and New Japan. 


Lord Li Naosuke Memorial Committec. 
LUCIEN De SAMOSATE, Philosophe. 
Musée Guimet. 
MEMOIR of a Map of Hindustan. By J. Rennell. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
..— — of Commander G. Weigerman, Dutch Records No. I. 
Madras Government. 
_—.--- of Commander Caspar de Jong, Dutch Records, No. 11. 
Madras Government. 
.— -—- of Indian Survey, 1875-1890. 
Director of Putlic Instruction, Bombay. 
—----- of Rev. C. Buchanan. By Rev. H. Pearson. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
— ——— of Rev. J. J. Weitbrecht. By his widow. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
------ of Rev. C. I, E. Rhenius. By his son. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
.-— of Rev. D.. Judson. By F. Wayland, 2 Vols 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar 
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Title of Books. Donors, 


Memoir of A, H. Judson. By J. D. Knowles, 2 Copies. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


of the Department of Agriculture in India Botanical Series, 
Vol. 3, No. 2-4. 
The Director General of Agriculture. 


———— of Mrs. H. L. Winslow. By Rev. M. Winslow. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


of Rev. D. Abeel. By Rev. G. R. Williamson. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


— —— American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 1X, Part V. 
Smithsonian Institute. 


-——— of the Department of Agriculture in India, Vol. II., No. 8. 
Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa. 


—— Indian Meteorological Department, Vol. XX, Part 8. 
Government of India. 


-—--.- of Capt.]. Wilson. By J. Griffith. 
: American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


of Rev. Rohert Nesbit. By Rev. J. M. Mitchell. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


——- — of Geological Survey cf India, Vol. XXXVIII. 
Government of India. 
——— of the Geological Survey of India, Ser. XV, Himalaya 


Fossils, Vol. 1V. 
Government of India. 


Indian Meteorological Department, Vol. XXI, Part I. 
Government of India. 


MoNocnaPH, Wire and Tinsel Industry, Punjab. 
Punjab Government. 
MUNDAR! Grammar. By J. Hoffmann. 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay. 


NATIVE Friend, Vols. 4-7. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
NEw Account of East India and Persia. By J. Fryer N. E., Vol. I. 
(Hak. Soc.) 
Bombay Government. 
Gazetteer of Eastern Continent. By Morse and Parish. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRAKY. Ixxxix 


Title of Books. . Donors. 
NiZAMUT Adawlut Reports, 2 Vols. _ By W. W. MacNaughten. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
Nort on the Stamp Statement of the Punjab, 1909-10, 
Punjab Government 


on Yaduopavit. By T. R. Amalnerkar. 
Major C, E. Luard. 


Nores on Extension of Cultivation of Fibre Plants in India, 
Government of India. 


on India. By Dr. Buist. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar 


on Registration Returns, Punjab, 1908-09. 
Punjab Government. 


——- on Vaccination, Bombay Presidency, 1909-10. 
: Bombay Government. 


Nva-isHes or Zoroastrian Litanies. 
Trustees, Pagsee Punchayet Fund and Properties. 


ORIENTAL Christian Spectator, Series I, Vols. 1, 4, 6-10; Series II, 
Vols. 1, 2, 5-9; Series III, Vols. 1, 2, 4-7, 9, 10; Series 1V, 

Vols. 1-3. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar 


Orissa and its Evangelization. By A. Sutton. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar, 


OUR Finances. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


PAINTING, Sculpture and Architecture as’ Representative Arts. By 
G. L. Raymond. 
The Author. 


PAPERS regarding Abolition of Fees in Primary Schools. 
Government of India, 


relating to Revision Survey Settlement, Sindgi Taluka, 
Bijapur Collectorate. 
Bombay Government. 


relating to the Question of the abolition of Fees, &c. 
Government of India. 
relating to Revision Survey Settlement, Kákar and Lab. 
darya Talukas, Larkana District, Sind. 
Bombay Government’ 


XC PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY, 


Fiile of Bovks. Donors: 
Pavers relating to the Survey Settlement of Kotimbe, Karjat. Kolaba 
District. l 


Bombay Government. 


- —— relating to the Survey Settlement of Gaonkhadi, Rajapur, 
Ratnagiri District. 
Bombay Government. 
Pazenn Tests. 
Trustees, Parsee Punchayet Fund and Properties. 
PorTRY as à Representative Art. By G. L. Raymond. 
The Author. 
POLYNESIAN Researches, 2 Vols. By W. Ellis. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
Portrairs of Game and Wild Animals of South Africa. By Capt. W. 
C. Harris. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
PRELIMINARY Report on Explorations in Chinese Turkastan. 
Director of Public Instractiun, 
Bombay. 
Prem Sagar. 
Director of Public Instruction, 
Bombay. 
PROCEEDINGS, Agricultural Conference at Poona, 1909. 
Bombay Government 


- - of the Bombay Legislative Council, 1000. 
Bombay Government. 


PROGRESS Report, Archivology, Western Circle, 1908-09. 
Bombay Government. 


H 


PROPORTIONS of Harmony of Line and Color, By G. L. Raymond. 
The Author. 
PhospPEcTUS, Agricultural Research Institute and College, Pusa. 
Government of India. 
RECORDS of Fort St. George, Diary and Consultation Book, 1752. 
Madras Government. 
~~~” Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXIX, 1910. 
Government of India 
REGULATIONS, ete, giving effect to the Indian Act, 1909. 
Secretary of State for India 
Reminiscences, English and Australasian, By N. L. Doss. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar 


PRESENTS TO TIIE LIBRARY. xc 


Title of Books. Donors. 


REMOVAL of the Judges of the Sudder Court. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


Rerort, Administration of Criminal Justice, Punjab, 1909. 
Punjab Government. 


— —- Administration of Civil Justice, Punjab, 1909. 
Punjab Government. 


Administration of Estates under the Country Wards in Pun- 
jab, 1908-09. 
Punjab Government. 


— —- Administration of Meteorological Department, India, 1909-10. 
Government of India. 


Agriculture Research Institute and College, Pusa, 1907-09. 
Government of India. 


American Historical Association, 2 Vols. 
Smithsonian Institute. 


— ——- Arch:xological Survey, Mysore, 1908-09. 
Mysore Government. 


Archeological Superintendent, Southern Circle, 1909-10. 
Madras Government, 


Archzological Survey, Northern Circle, 1909. 
Government of India. 


Archeological Survey, Eastern Circle, 1908-09. 
Government of India. 


Archzeological Survey, Burma, 1909-10. 
Government of Burma. 


-————- Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, 1908-09. 
Bombay Government. 


-—-—— Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1909. 
Government of India. 


— —— Department of Agricultuce, Bombay Presidency, 1908-09. 
Bombay Government. 


— Department of Agriculture, Punjab, 1909-10. 
Punjab Government. 


——-- Excise Administration, Punjab, 1909-10. 
Punjab Government. 


xcii PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Title of Books. Donors. 
Report, Excise Department,(Abkari and Opium) Bombay Presidency, 
Sind and Aden, 1908-09. 
Bombay Government. 
— — णा External Land Trade, Punjab, 1907-08 to 1909-10. 
Punjab Government. 


External Trans-Frontier Land Trade, 1909-10. 
‘Bombay Government. 


Board of Scientific Advice for India, 7908-09. 

Government of India. 
—--— Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1909. 

The Chamber. 

7 ——— Bombay Improvement Trust, 1908-69. 

Bombay Improvement Trust. 
~~ .-- Bombay Jail Department, 1909. 
Bombay Government. 


~---— Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1909. 
The Association. 


इन es — Chemical Analysers, Bombay and Sind, 1909. 
Bombay Government. 


————- Chenab, Jhang, Chunian and Jhelum Colonies, Punjab, 
1908-09. 
Punjab Government. 
——-— Foreign Liquor Committee, 1908-09. 
Bombay Government. 


Forest Administration, Punjab, 1908-09. 
Punjab Government. 


————- Forest Circles, Bombay Presidency and Sind, 1908-09. 
Bombay Government. 


Forest Department, Madras Presidency, 1908-09. 
Madras Government. 


Geological Survey, Mines Department, Canada. 
Government of Canada. 


Government Museum and Connemara Public Library, 1909-11. 
Madras Government 


Hafizabad Settlement, Gujranwala District, 1902-07. 
Punjab Government. 


Income Tax Administration, Punjab, 1909-10. 
Punjab Government, 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. xciij 


Title of Books. 
Report, Jails, Punjab, 1909. 


Donors. 


Punjab. Government, 
— —— Joint Stock Companies, Punjab, 1909-10. 
Punjab Government. 
Lunatic Asylums under the Government of Bombay, 1909. 
Bombay Government. 


Maritime Trade, Sind, 1909-10. 
Bombay Government. 
Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, 1908-c9. 
Bombay Municipality. 
— — —-- of the Land Revenue Administration, Punjab, 1908-09. 
है Punjab Government. 
- of the 12th Meeting of the Australian Association. 
Mr. John Shirley. 
——-— onthe Coins dealt with under Treasure Trove Act, Nagpur, 
1909-10. 


Chief Commissioner, C. P. 


- on the Introduction of Improvements into Indian Agricul- 
ture. 


Government of India. 
——-.- on Vaccination, Punjab, t909-10. 


Punjab Government. : 


on the working of Dispensaries, Jails, Hospitals, &c., Central 
India Agency, 1908. 


Government of India. 


- Pamir Boundary Commission. 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay. 
Police Administration, Punjab, 1909. 
Punjab Ggvernment. 
Police, Bombay Presidency, Sind and Railway, 1908. 
Bombay Government. 
- Public Instruction, Punjab and its Dependencies, 1909-10. 
Punjab Government. 
- Rail Borne Trade, Bombay Presidency, 1908-09. 
Bombay Government. 


— —— Railways in India, 1909. 
Government of India. 
Reformatory School, Yeravda, 1909. 


Bombay Government. 


xciv PRESENTS TO TIIF LIBRARY, 


Title of Rooks. Donors. 
Rerort, Revision Settlement, Attock District, Punjab. 
Punjab Government. 
-——--. Revision Settlement, Rawalpindi District, Punjab. 
Punjab Government. 


— — —- Sanitary Administration, Punjab, 1909. 
Punjab Government. 


- Sanitary Commissioner, Government of Bombay. 
Bombay Government, 


------ Sanitary Measures in India in 1908-1909. 
Secretary of State for India. 
Sanitation, Dispensaries, Jails and Vaccination, Rajputana, 
1908 and 1908-09. 


Government of India. 


Sea-borne Trade and Customs Administration, 1909-10. 
Bombay Government. 


—-——— Second Regular Settlement, Mianwala District. 
Punjab Government, 


Settlement, Gurgaon District, Punjab. 
Punjab Government. 


- Settlement of Dehra Doon. By A. Ross. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


- Settlement Operations, Punjab, 1908-०9. 
Punjab Government. 


- Talukdari Settlement Officer, 1908-09. 
Bombay Government, 


- Trade and Navigation of Aden, 1908-09. 
Bombay Government. 


Working of Co-operative Credit Societies, Punjab. 
Punjab Government. 


--— Working of Municipalities, Punjab, 1908-09. 
Punjab Government. 


—.— Working of Jail, Hospital, &c., Central India Agency, 1909. 
Government of India. 


--——- Working of Factories Act, Punjab, 1909. 
Punjab Government. 


REPRESENTATION of Muhammadans on Legislative Councils. 
* Secretary of State for India. 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. xci. 


Title of Books. Donors. 


REPRESENTATIVE Significance of Form. By G. L. Raymond. 
The Author, 
RESIDENCE at Constantinople in 1827. By J. Brewer. 
American Marathi Mission, 


RESOLUTION, Reviewing the Reports on Municipal Taxes and 
Expenditure in Bombay Presidency, including Sind, 


1908-09. 
Bombay Government. 


- Reviewing the Administration of the Local Boards, 

Bombay Presidency including Sind, 1908-09. 
Bombay Government, 
RETURN, .\rea and Yield.ot Certain Principal Crops in India, 1895-96 

to 1909-10. 

Government of India 

- णा 77 of Wrecks and Casualties in Indian Waters, 1909. 
Goverament of India. 


REvisED Financial Statement of the Government of Bombay, 1910-11. 
Bombay Government. 


RuvruM and Harmony in Poetry and Music. By G. L. Raymond. 
The Author, 


Riss and Progress of British Power in India. By P. Auber, 2 Vols. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


Rutes and Practice of Bombay Custom House. By. A. W. Elliot. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar 


SARVA-SIDDHANTA-SANGRAIIA Of Shankaracharya. 
Madras Government. 


Sarawak, Its Inhabitation and Production. By H. Low. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


SEASON and Crop Report, Bombay Presidency, 1908-09. 

Bombay Government. 
SECOND Report on Fruit Experiments at Pusa. 

Government of India. 


SELECTIONS from the Records of the Madras Government. Dutch 
Records Nos. 7, 8, 9, and ro. 
Madras Government 
— from the records of the Government of India, 
Foreign Department, No. 443. 


Governinent of [ndia. 


' 
xcvi PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Title of Boo£s. Donors. 
SHADES and Shadows aud Linear Perspective, By C. Davis. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
Si-Linc. By E. Fonssagrives. 
Musée Guimet. 
SMITHSONIAN Miscellaneous Collections. Vol. V., Part IV. 
Smithsonian Institute 
SRHIMALLAKSHYA Sangitam (Sanskrit), 
K. M. Minocher, Esq. 
STATEMENT of External Commerce of Bombay Presidency. 
By P. M. Dalzell, 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar 


SraTisTICAL Abstract, British India, 44 No. 
Secretary of State for India. 
STATISTICS of British:India— 
Part I Industrial. 
- II Area, Population and Public Health. 
», [11 Commercial Services. 
». IV (6) Finance and Revenue. 
» VI Administrative and Judicial. 
» VII Educational. 
» VIII Local Funds. 
Government of India 
Punjab Lunatic Asylums, 1909. 
Punjab Government. 
— ———— Statistics with notes on the Registration Department, 
Bombay Presidency, 1909. 
Bombay Government. 
SUDDAR, Nasr. 
Trustees, Parsee Punchayet Fund and Properties. 
SUFISMUS Sive Theosophia Persarum Pantheistica. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
SUNDRY Book of 1677-78. 
Madras Government. 
SuPPLEMENTARY Catalogue, Hindustani Boóks, British Museum, 
British Museum. 
SvNoPsis of the Results of Operations of G. T. Survey of India 
Vol. XXXV. 


Government of India. 
TESTAMENTUM Graecum. 


American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. xcvii 


Title of Books. Donors. 


TiDE Tables for Indian Ports for 1911. 
Secretary of State for India. 


Times Telescope for 1816. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


Tinnevelly Mission. By Rev. G. Pettit. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


TORTURES of Civil Suit in Mofussil Court. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


TRADE by Rail and River in India, 1908-09. 
Government of India. 


TRANSACTIONS of Medical and Physical Society of Bombay, Vol. 1. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


Views in Great Britain. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


VisiT to the South Seas, 2 Vols. By C. S. Stewart. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


UNIVERSITY Calendar, Madras, 1910. 
Madras University. 
VovAGE to East Indies. By J. S. Stavorinus, 3 Vols. Translated by 
Wilcocke. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 
WHY Friends (Quakers) Do Not Baptize with Water. 
The Author. 


Woman and her Saviour in Persia. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar. 


Yaqut's Dictionary of Learned Men, Vol 111. 
Trustees, E. J. W. Gibb Memorial. 


Proceedings of the Bombay Branch, Royal 
Aszatic Society 


1911. 


A MEETING of the Socicty was held on Wednesday, the 9th February 
I91I. 


The Hon. Sir Narayan G. Chandavarkar, President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The Honorary Secretary read a paper communicated by Mr. H. H. 
Lake, on “' Recent Explorations at Besnagar in the Gwalior State." 


On the Motion of the President a vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Lake for his interesting paper. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 
6th April 1911. 


The Hon, Sir Narayan G. Chandavarkar, President, in the Chair. 


The Honorary Secretary presented the following Report :— 
Annual Report for 1010. 


MEMBERS, 


Resident, —During the year under review 48 new Members were 
elected and 4 having come to Bombay were added to the list of 
Resident Members. 59 Members have resigned, 4 died and 4 having 
left Bombay were transferred to the Non-Resident list. The total 
number of Members zt the end of the year was 300. The number at 
the end of the preceding year was 315. 


Non-Resident.—29 Members joined under this class and 4 Resi- 
dent Members, who left Bombay during the year, became Non- 
Resident Members. 17 Members resigned and 4 were added to the 
Resident list. The number at the end of the year was 145 against 
137 at the close of 1909. 
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OBITUARY. 


The Society records with regret the death of the following 
Members :— 


Lt.-Col. J. P. Barry. 
Mr. J. H. Symington. 

» G. Ostermayer. 

»» Motilal Jamnadas Shroff. 
» C. A. Wordsworth. 


At a Special General Meeting of the Society held on 8th January 
1910, the following resolutions relating to the late Mr. A. M. T. 
Jackson were unanimously passed :— 


(1) Proposed by Shams-ul.Ulama J. J. Modi and seconded by 
Mr. V. P. Vaidya. 


* That the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society records 
its deep sense of regret at the great and irreparable loss it has 
sustained by the death of Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, I.C.S., sometime 
Secretary of this Society, whose labours as a scholar and linguist 
and whose learned contributions to antiquarian research have 
secured him a foremost place among Oriental Scholars." 


(2) Proposed by Sir Vithaldas D. Thackersey and seconded by 
Mr. H. R. H. Wilkinson. 
*' That a copy of the resolution now passed be sent to Mrs. A. M. T. 


Jackson, with a letter from the President of this Society, conveying 
to her the Society's condolences and deep sympathy in her sorrow." 


(3) Proposed by Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan and seconded by Prof. 
S. R. Bhandarkar. 

“ That a memorial fund in honour of Mr. A. M. T. Jackson be 
raised in connection with the Society and that the Members of the 
Society and other friends and admirers of Mr. Jackson be invited by 
the Honorary Secretary to subscribe to the same.” 

(4) Mr. James Macdonald proposed and Mr. Tribhovandas 
Mangaldas Nathubhoy seconded. 

‘‘ That the form of Memorial be determined by the Committee of 
Management of this Society." 


The fund raised for this purpose amounts to Rs. 7,712-12 including 
interest on Government Promissory notes in which it was invested. 


The Committee of Management having discussed several sugges- 
tions in connection with the form the memorial should take resolved 
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on the recommendation of the Sub-Committee consisting of the 
President Sir Narayan G. Chandavarkar, the Hon, Mr. Justice J. J. 
Heaton, Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan, Shams-ul- 
Ulama J. J. Modi, Mr. R. E. Enthoven, 1.C.S., Mr. S. M. Edwardes, 
I.C.S., and the Honorary Secretary, that the books of the late Mr. 
Jackson be purchased for Rs. 4,500 from his executors and the 
consideration of utilising the balance of the fund in the best way be 
postponed until the books are placed in the Library in suitable cases. 
The book cases have already been ordered and will be ready for use 
very shortly. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


The following papers were contributed to the Society during the 
year :— 
(1) Comets observed in India by Mahomedan Historians and 
their Identification. By Shams-ul-Ulama Jivanji Jam- 
shedji Modi, B.A. 
(2) Bhakti. By L. J. Sedgwick, I.C.S. 
(3) Besnagar. By H. H. Lake. 


LIBRARY. 


- The issues of books during the year under review were 52,668 
volumes ; 40,704 of new books including periodicals and 11,964 of 
old books. The daily average excluding Sundays and holidays was 
175. The issues in the preceding year were 44,091. 

A detailed statement of the monthly issues is subjoined. 


New Books. Old Books. 


January ... p" tee oes ५३5 2796 1172 
February ... p sad m zis 2046 1146 
March  ... - oes ons ss 2358 1158 
April vee si ES E FR 2627 1084 
May vss ५०६ m m s 2294 983 
June aes vee m tes iis 2425 1044 
July . yi a e zm 2704 1167 
August ... R T AS - 2558 885 
September toe eos ves E 2257 733 
October ... eee T "ES m 2518 842 
November eee m 2 T 2467 626 
December 289 vee a a: 1680 1124 


Total ... 40,704 11,964 
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The issues of each class of books are noted below:— 


Subject. Volumes. 
Fiction ... ढंग डेर E - m vis ,- 18,091 
Biography ... «n oe se नग्न sos s.. 1,290 
History ... ER SA one sse ees «०० s. 1,225 
Miscellaneous ... - nM E 55% zm e 1,187 
Travel, Topography, etc. ... soe ove - toe 965 
Oriental Literature ... नग्न E - as es 656 
Literary History, Criticism, etc. ... sus aN iss 505 
Politics, Sociology, Economics .. ००० " eee 503 
Poetry and Drama ... vee - hs नग्न is 447 
Philosophy  ... ET sas sse eee -— ee 379 
Religion vee T ००० z 361 
Archæology, Folklore, Anthropology, etc. z.. E 315 
Foreign Literature ... - _ see one wee 287 
Reviews, Magazines, Transactions of the Learned 
Societies (in bound vols.) wae A sts +e 277 
Art, Architecture, Music... ate cee mE A" 207 
Government Publications, Public Records eus 3 200 
Naval and Military ... dee ver - m is 198 
Classics xis E sis "n ET am 180 
Grammars and Dictionaries ove voe - bee 146 
Botany and Agriculture... : ves ove ^ 120 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy e 102 
Medicine fes eee Ses EM tee 288 ES 85 
Law ses sex केरे Vs 5 ia c 77 
Periodicals in loose numbers ee wes se o 12,845 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


The total number of volumes added to the Library during the year 
was 1,646, of which 1,120 were purchased and 526 were presented. 


Presents of books were as usual received from the Bombay Govern- 
ment, the Government of India, the Secretary of State for [ndia and 
the other local Governments and also from individual authors and 
donors. Of these last special mention is necessary of the 1:76 
volumes presented by the American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar, 
through the Rev. Dr. R. A. Hume, and a valuable set of 17 volumes 
of “ Memoirs of the Egypt Exploration Fund ” by Mrs. Loving. 


chase and presentation is shown in the following table :— 
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ciii 


The number of volumes of each class of books acquired by pur- 


Volumes 
* purchased. 
Religion ies isi ae ET ie 16 
Philosophy  ... oes E ove ses 31 
Works relating to Education m 3 
Classics...  ... - soe s vee 12 


Literary History and Criticism  ... 2०३ 17 
History... iu Sex T ais se. 73 
Politics, Economics, Sociology, etz. m 49 


Law  ... sv» नग्न oe soe 2 
Government Publications, Public Records “ee 
Biography ... o" " see 64 


Archaeology, Anthropology, Mythology, etc. 48 
Travel and Topography  ... 5२5 -— 43 


Poetry and Drama ... 52 tee ies 35 
Fiction ... - a see "T e. 375 
Miscellaneous... soe we nee € 44 
Foreign Literature ... 5T > e IO 
Mathematics, Astronomy, etc.  ... Ses — 
Art, Architecture, Music... see a 17 
Naval and Military ... i 31s m II 
Science, Natural History, etc. ... $$ 26 
Botany, Agriculture, etc, ... Per e 4 
Medicine E र्र ET is s. 3 
Annuals, Serials, etc soe ee «. 126 
Dictionaries, Grammars, etc. .. n 38 
Oriental TT oe co soe 73 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


Volumes 


presented. 


21 


The Papers, Periodicals, Journals and Transactions of the Learned 
Societies taken by and presented to the Society during 1910 were :— 


4 


English Newspapers— 
Daily uae coe sss ose eee TN "T 
Weekly ... we s tee m des ९३ 


English Magazines— 
Monthly ... m - E vee es m 


Quarterly see see ses vee cee E 
English Almanacs, Directories, Year Books, An- 
nuals, etc. ... 535 rer oe vee Sea 
Supplements to English Papers, Illustrated and 
others seo ove sss - ae - 

* 


17 


12 
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Foreign Literary and Scientific Periodicals... sss IO 
American Literary and Scientific Periodicals... - 10 
Indian Newspapers and Government Gazettes sve 24 
Indian and Asiatic Journals, Reviews, etc. ... das 31 


A General Meeting for the revision of the list of Newspapers and 
Periodicals, to which the Society subscribed, was held in November. 
At this meeting it was resolved to subscribe to the following from 
the beginning of 1911 :-- 

“ The Lancet” 
** The Observer" (weekly) 
and to discontinue— 


‘‘ The Sketch” and 
“ The Bradshaw’s Continental Guide." 


COIN CABINET. 


21 Gold, 29 Silver, 21 Copper, 7 Lead and 5 Coins, of an alloy or 
a total of 83 of all kinds, were added to the Society's Cubinet during 
the year. Of these the 5 last were presented by Mr. Y. R. Gupte. 
The rest were presentations to the Society under the Treasure Trove 
Act from the Governments of Bombay, the United Provinces, 
Madras, the Central India, the Eastern Bengal and Assam and the 
Central Provinces. 


The Coins are of the following description :— 


Ancient India. 


King Dhutukalananda. 


Lead (1) 
King Mulananda. 
Lead (1) 


Found in the Karwar District. 


(Both of these are coins ofthe Feudatories of the Andhra 
Dynasty of about 2ndor 3rd Century A.D.) 
Andhra Coins, name unknown. 
Lead (5) 


Found in the Anantpur District, Madras Presi- 
dency. 
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Punch marked Coins. 
Silver (10) 
Found in the Trichinopoly District, Madras 
Presidency. 


MEDIZEVAL INDIA. 
South Indian, 


Temple Coins. Copper (7) 

On obverse and reverse a lozenge-shaped ornament 
with 9 dots inside it and Hindustani or Persian letters 
around. Found in the Bellary District. 

Gold Fanams (5) 
Obv. Dots and unknown symbols. 
Rev. Plain. 
Found in the South Accot Dist. 
Gold Fanams (5) 
Obv. Standing figure of Vishnu with symbols. 
Rev. Standing figure of Goruda ? and lamp. 
Found in the Coorg District. 
Mysore Cash. Copper (10) 
Obv. Elephant. 
Rev. Chequered design. 
Found in the Coimbatore District. 
Gajapati l'agoda. Gold (1) 
Obv. Elephant. 
Rev. Floral Design. 
Found in the Malabar District. 


Vijayanagar Dynasty. 


Harihara. Gold (2) 

Obv. Shripratapa Hari (hara). 

Rev. God and goddess (seated). 
Devaraja. Gold (3) 

Obv. Shripratapa Deva (raya). 

Rev. God and goddess (seated). 
Krishna Raya. Gold (1) 

Obv. Shripratapa Krishna Raya. 

Rev, Vishnu seated. 
Achyuta Raya. Gold (2) 

Obv. Blank. 

Rev. A double headed eagle monster holding up small 

elephants in its beaks and claws. 
Found at Basein, Akola District. 
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Pathan Kings of Delhi, 
Muhammad bin Tughluk. Copper (2) 
Mint Daulatabad. A. D. 730. 
Found in the Bellary District. 
Moghul Emperors. 
Shah Alam II. Silver (1) 
Mint Benares. A. H. 1232. 
Alamgir II. Silver (2) 
Mint Bareli. A. H. 1171. 
Found in the Kheri District, U. P. 
Ahmad Shah. Silver (1) 
Gadhia Coin. Silver (1) 
Indore Rupee. Silver (1) 
Maheshwar Rupee. Silver (1) 
Indore ł, 1, and } Rupees. Silver (3) 
Indore Rupee, Shivaji Maharaj Holkar. Samvat 1958.. 
Silver (1) 
Malwa square Rupee. 
Mahmud Shah Khilji. Silver (1) 
Indore Rupee. Silver (1) 
Gujarat Sultanate. 
Mahmed IIT. Silver (1). 
Gazi-ud-din Haidar, Nawab of Oudh. 
Mint Laklinao 1243. A. H. Gold (1) 
Kabul Coin (Current) 1288 A. H. Gold (1) 
Indore Pice. Copper (1) 
है Indore Pice. Copper (1) 
East India Company's Coins in the names of Native Princes. 
Arcot Half Rupee. Silver (1) 
Alamgir. ते. H. 1172. 
Found in the Tanjore District. 
Arcot Rupee. Silver (1) 
Alamgir. A. H. 1172. 
Found in the Tanjore District. 
Arcot Rupec. Silver (1) 
Alamgir 1172. 
Found in the Cuddapah District. 
The French East India Company. 
Mahe Fanam, Silver (1) 
Obv. French Company in Persian. 
Rev. Pondicherry in Persian and letter P. 
Found in the Malabar District. 
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Kings of Assam. 


Gaurinath Simha, 1708. Silver (1) 
Found in the Lakhimpur District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. 


DISPOSAL OF TREASURE TROVE COINS. 


The Society examined and submitted reports to Government on 
87 coins. They were examined for the Society by Mr. Ganpatrao K. 
Tiwarekar and Mr. Framji J. Thanawala. 86 of these were received 
from the Collector of Karwar and 1 from the Collector of Ahmednagar. 
The 86 Lead coins issued in the names of Kings Dhutukalananda 
and Mulananda, two feudatories of the Andhra Dynasty, are of 
historical interest. The Silver coin from Abmednagar is a half 
rupee struck in the Mint at Daulatabad in the name of Emperor 
Shah Jahan. 


The selected coins have been distributed and the balance after 
distribution has been forwarded to the Mint Master for sale as 
shown below :— 


Institution, Silver. Lead. Total. 

The Prince of Wales’ Museum, Bom- 
bay - ००० ore oes ves I 2 3 
The Indian Museum, Calcutta ... me es 2 2 
The Madras Museum ... ots i 2 2 
The Provincial Museum, Lucknow ... 2 2 
The Lahore Museum  ... eee 2 2 
The Nagpur Museum  ... Lus gs 2 2 
The Public Library, Shillong ... sea 2 2 
The Archzological Museum, Poona ... des 2 2 
The Peshawar Museum .., M T Te 2 2 
The Quetta Museum  ... n wee 2 2 
The Ajmer Museum vee E बे s 2 2 
The Rangoon Museum we toe fe see 2 2 
Asiatic Society, Bengal ... sss 22 ses 2 2 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society 2 2 
The British Museum  ... woe - m 2 2 
For sale at the Mint, Bombay ... 56 56 
1 86 87 


62 Copper and 202 Silver Coins received from the Collector of 
Larkhana are awaiting their examination and report and the 44 
Durrani Coins mentioned in the last year's report, their distribution 
in the usual way. 
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JOURNAL. 


No. 65, the third Number of Vol. XXIII is in the press. In 
addition to an abstract of the proceedings of the Society and the list 
of the presents, it will contain the following papers :— 

(0 Bhakti. By L. J. Sedgwick, I.C.S. 

(2) Record Explorations at Besnagar in Gwalior State Central 
India. By H. H. Lake. 

(1) An Account of the Comets observed in India by Mahomedan 
Historians and their Identification. By Shams-ul-Ulama 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 8.3. 

(4) Kumfragupta, the patron of Vasubandhu. An Interesting 
Literary reference. By Prof. K. B. Pathak, B.A. 


STAFF. 


Mr. Gaapatrao K. Tiwarekir, Librarian of the Society, resigned 
the Society's Service from November rgtc. Mr. Ganpatrao Tiware- 
kar's association with the Society dates from rst August 1874. In 
recognition of his long and faithful service, the Committee of Manage- 
ment decided that Mr. Tiwarekar be granted a retiring pension of 
Rs. 125 from Nevember 1910. 


Mr. G. R. Mogre, Asst. Librarian, has been appointed Librarian 
and Mr. P. B. Gothoskar promoted to be Assistant Librarian. 


ACCOUNTS. 


A statement detailing the items of receipts and disbursements for 
1910 is appended. The total amount of Subscriptions received during 
the year, including arrears, was Rs. 14,184. Subscriptions in the pre- 
ceding year amounted to Rs. 13,121-12-0. There was besides a sum 
of Rs. 620 received on account of life-subscription from one Resident 
Member, and one Non-Resident Member, which has been invested in 
Government Securities as required by the Rules. 


The balance to the credit of Society at the end of the year was 
Rs. 2,667-9-7. 


The invested funds of the Society amount to Rs. 18, too. 


On the motion of the President the Report for 1910 was adopted 
and the Resolution was carried. 


Rao Bahadur G. N. Nadkarni then proposed that the following 
gentlemen be the Committee and Auditors for 1911. 


Mr. H. R. H. Wilkinson seconded the proposition, which was 
carried. 
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COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
President. 
The Hon. Sir Narayan G. Chandavarkar, Kt., B.A., LL. B, 
Vice-Presidents. 


James MacDonald, Esq. 

Shams-ul-Ulama J. J. Modi, B.A. 

Rev. Dr. R. Scott, M.A. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J, J. Heaton, I.C.S. 


Members, 


Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan, M.A. 

Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, Kt. 

Khan Bahadur 0. R. Chichgar. 

J. E. Aspinwall, Esq., B.A. 

Rao Bahadur G. N. Nadkarni, B.A., LL.B. 
Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar, M.A. 

V. P. Vaidya, Esq., B.A. 

The Hon. Mr. Fazulbhai C. Ibrahim. 
H. R. H. Wilkinson, Esq., B.A. 
Rev. A. S. Crichton, M.A. 

Dr. D. A. DeMonte, M.D. 

Faiz B. Tyabji, Esq., M.A. 

Prof. S. M. Isfahani. 


Hon. Secretary. 
P. B. Haigh, Esq., M.A., I.C.S. 
Auditor. 
S. T. Bhandare, Esq. 

At the suggestion of the Honorary Secretary, the question of 
appointing another Auditor in place of Mr. H. Humphrey was reserv- 
ed for consideration of the Committee of Management. 

A Meeting of the Society was held on Saturday, the 1901 August 
1911. 

Mr. S. T. Bhandare, in the Chair. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Mr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi read a paperon ''An Iranian Pre- 
cursor of Dante and an lrish Precursor of Dante." 

After some remarks, the Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Modi for the interesting paper he had read, which was unani- 
mously carried. 

19 
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A Meeting of the Society was held on Monday, the 25th Septembe: 
1911. 


The Hon. Sir Narayan G. Chandavarkar, President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Mr. James MacDonald proposed that Mr. S. M. Edwardes, LC.S. 
be appointed a Trustee of the Campbell Memorial Fund in place o 
the late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, I.C.S. 


The proposition being seconded by Rev. Dr. R. Scott was unani 
mously carried. 


A General Meeting of the Society was held on Monday, the aot! 
November 1911. 


The Hon. Sir Narayan G. Chandavarkar, President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The Honorary Secretary laid before the meeting proposals fo 
addition to the list of periodicals taken in by the Society. 


After some discussion it was resolved that the ‘‘ Eye Witness," th 
‘‘Nation,” the * World's Work" and the ‘‘ Country Home" be adde. 
tothe list from the beginning of 1912 and the ‘‘Burlington Magazine 
be discontinued from the same date. 


Proceedings of the Bombay Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society. 


1912. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 
11th April 1912. 


The Hon. Sir Narayan G. Chandavarkar, President, in the Chair. 


In the absence of the Hon. Secretary Mr. M. M. S. Gubbay, I.C.S., 
Mr. H. R. H. Wilkinson read the following report cf the Society 
for 1911. 


The Annual Report for 1911. 


MEMBERS. 


Resident.—During the vear under review 50 new Members were 
elected and 7 Non-Resident Members having come to Bombay were 
added to the list of Resident Members. On the other hand 26 with- 
drew, 1 died, and 12 having left Bombay were transferred to the 
Non-Resident list. This leaves 318 on the roll at the end of the year. 
The number at the close of the preceding year was 300. 


Non-Resident.—39 Members joined under this class during the 
year and 12 were transferred from the list of Resident Members. 
12 Members resigned, 6 died, and 7 were added to the Resident list. 
The number at the end of the year was 147 against r45 at the close 
of 1910. 
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OBITUARY. 


The Society has to record with regret the death of the following 


Members :— 


RESIDENT. 


Rao Bahadur Vasudeo Jagannath Kirtikar. 


NON-RESIDENT. 


Mr. V. R. Natu. 


Rao Saheb M. B. Warad. 
Mr. Ramaya Pillaya. 
Rao Bahadur G. V. Joshi. 


Mr. W. C. Keith. 
» J. A. Hoyes. 


LIBRARY. 


The total issue for the year, excluding the use made of Reference 
and other works atthe Library, was 44,092 volumes, comprising 
31,309 volumes of new books including periodicals and 12,783 of the 
old, a daily average, excluding Sundays and holidays, of 148 volumes. 


The issue in the previous year amounted to 42,668. 


The issues of each month are noted in the subjoined table. 


January 
February 
March . 
April ... 
May  .. 
June .. 
July 
August ... 
September 
October 
November 
December 


MONTHLY ISSUES. 
New Books. 


2,579 
2,620 
2,698 
1,973 
3,023 
2,761 
3,427 
2,818 
2,606 
2,690 
2,408 
1,706 


31,399 


Old Books. 
966 
853 

1,228 
950 
987 
957 

1,326 

1,339 

1,278 
997 
962 
946 


12,783 
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The issues of each class of books are noted below :— 


Subject. Volumes. 

Fiction ^ ER Fes 58 oes wee S 19,291 
Biography «५० हनन ses vis aes sser ककी 1,434 
Miscellanecus ito eae Ji i ese "T 1,159 
Travel, Topography, &c. E TE १३४ 902 
History se. E des sd vee ia २28 9०1 
Oriental Literature tae see - a — 714 
Politics, Sociology, Economics ... sis asé ps 664 
Philosophy ... ३०» ves E 5:5 säi nS 563 
Poetry and Drama... E Ses ši sss 55 505 
Reviews, Magazines, Transactions of the Learned 

Societies (in vols.) see iis ses jus wes 381 
Literary History, Criticism, &c. aes eee ses 330 
Religion  ... : os "T See ५ 290 
Archeology, Folklore, &c 55 iss Pe sss 286 
Foreign Literature ose ss oasi — 233 
Natural Science... 3 ee ES nee 198 
Art, Architecture, Music... E Ll ane js 154 
Grammars, Dictionaries, &c. ... z oe is 152 
Classics — .. ee tutte tenet 130 
Naval and Military ees - T see ve 130 
Public Records  ... sas eee ss m न्न 110 
Botany, Agriculture, &c. E ase se. 432 100 
Astronomy, Mathematics aoe aa ° see 94 
Medicine ... ies E vee Ra ea go 
Law ... ove E A oes wes vee 59 
Logic, Works relating to Education ... - was 53 
Periodicals in loose numbers  ... ec e ses 14,718 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


The total number of volumes added to the Library during the year 
was 1,703, of which 1,359 were purchased and 344 were presented. 


Presents of books were as usual received from the Secretary 
of State for India, the Government of India, the Bombay Govern- 
ment and other local Governments, and also from the Trustees of the 
Parsee Panchayat Funds and individual authors and donors. 
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The number of volumes acquired by purchase and presentation is 
shown in the following table :— 


Subject, Volumes Volumes 
Purchased. Presented. 
Religion and Theology = eee e. II . 
Philosophy  ... m sis e. ity 46 25 
Logic ... E EE RS aes ete 1J E 
Classics and Translations °... oo E 16 1 
Philology and Literary History ... m 14 s 
History and Chronology .. - es 101 4 
Politics, Political! Economy sis = 96 ise 
Law... "o ss नग्न s.. TA 4 2 
Public Records sew x or ose 160 
Biography  ... E sei iss 102 2३६ 
Archaology, Antiquities, &c. i b 38 19 
Voyages, Travels, Topography ... bos 96 4 
Poetry and Drama ... m — z 80 3 
Fiction ... - ove m - s. 405 बन 
Miscellaneous ED woe ves - 122 - 
Foreign Literature ... 5 25 sss 18 oes 
Astronomy ... eee . - ३ 2 2 
Art, Architecture, Music, &c "EA et 39 2 
Naval and Military ... cot see so 13 eee 
Natural History, Geology, &c.  ... - 33 4 
Botany and Agriculture — ... see E 6 20 
hysiology, Medicine 553 12 sis 
Annuals, Serials, Transactions of the 
Learned Societies ... eee oe 14 27 
Dictionaries, Grammars and Reference 
Works eee ove ee wee नळ 25 46 
Oriental Literature ... i T so 55 50 
1,359 344 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


The papers, periodicals, journals and transactions of Learned 
Societies subscribed for and presented to the Society during 
1911 were :— 


English Newspapers— 
Daily 5३ ooo ose - T I 
Weekly p i m s55 fsi 24 
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English Magasines— 


Monthly  ... eee eee 30 

Quarterly ... wee “ae a5 
English Almanacs, Directories— 

Year Books, Annuals, &c. 17 
Supplements to English papers— 

Illustrated and others  ... 11 
Foreign Literary and Scientific ° 

Periodicals sss क 3३५ 10 
American Literary and 

Scientific Periodicals ae 10 
Indian Newspapers and 

Government Gazettes ... 24 
Indian and Asiatic 

Journals, Reviews, &c. .-- EX Em 31 


A Meeting of the Society as required by Article XX of the Rules 
was held in November for the revision of the list of Newspapers, 
Magazines, &c., taken by the Society. 


At this Meeting it was resolved to subscribe to the following from 
the beginning of 1912 :— 
(1) The Eye Witness, 
(2) The Nation, 
(3) The World's Work, 
(4) The Country Home; 


and to discontinue the Burlington Magazines from the same date. 
COIN CABINET. 


The number of Coins added to the Society's Cabinet during the 
year was 54. Of these 8 were gold, 32 silver, 10 copper and 4 mixed 
metal. Of the total, 1 gold was presented by the Government of 
Mysore and the rest were acquired from different Governments under 
the Treasure Trove Act. 


The Coins are of the following description :— 
South Indian, Gold. 
(1) Viraraya Panam. 
Presented by the Mysore Government. 
(1) Half Pagoda of Devaraya II of Vijayanagar. 


Obv. Shri-Pra-tapa-deva-raya. 
Rev. God and goddess seated. 
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(1) Half Pagoda of Achyutaraya of Vijayanagar. 
Obv. Shri Pra-tapa-chyuta-raya. 
Rev. A double-headed eagle holding elephants in its 
beaks and claws, 


(1) Half Pagoda of Sadasiva-raya of Vijayanagar. 
Obv. Shri Pra-tapa-Sadashiv-raya. 
Rev. God and goddess seated. 


(1) Half Pagoda of Krishnaraya of Vijayanagar. 
Obv. Shri Pra-tapa-Krishna-raya. 
Rev. Vishnu seated with discus and conch, 

(3) Pagodas probably struck by Sadasiva the first Nayak ० 
Ikkeri. 


Pathan Emperors of Delhi. Silver. 


(3) Muhammad Taghlak. A. H. 726-7. 
(1) Kutbuddin Mubarak. A. H. (7) 16. 


Mogul Emperors of Delhi. 
(5) Shah Alam IT. 


Mint Jata-Bareli. R. Y. 37. 


(4) Muhammad Shah. 
Mint Shahjahanbad R. Y. 7 and 22. 


(9) Shah Alam 11. 
Mint Farukabad. A. 11. (11) 98 1२. Y. 25 and 39. 


(2) Do. do. A. H. 39. 


(1) Aurangzeb. 
Mint Katak. R.Y. 39. 


(1) Alamgir II. 
Mint Balwantpur. R. Y. 2. 


Gujerath Sultanate. 
(4) Muhammad Bin Latif. 
(2) Unidentified. 
Lodi Kings of Delhi. Copper. 
(10) Sikandar Lodi. A. H. 914-919. 
Durani Coins. Mixed metal, 
(3) Zaman Shah (Taimur). 
Mint Bakkar. ॥२, Y. 10-19. 
(1) Shah Shuja. 
Mint Bakkar. 
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The Society examined and submitted reports to Government on 
298 coins. They were examined for the Society by Mr. Framji J. 
Thanawala. 202 of these were received from the Collector of Lark- 
hana and 96 from the Collector of East Khandesh. 27 of these were 
Persian, 13 Durani and the rest Mongol Coins. 546 Silver and 222 
Copper coins from the Collector of Broach are under examination and 
will be disposed of in the usual way. 19 Silver coins from the 
Collector of West Khandesh, 25 from the Collector of Ahmednagar 
and 62 Copper coins from the Collector of Larkhana were found, 
after examination, of no historical or numismatic importance and 
therefore returned or sent to the Mint. 


The selected coins have been distributed and the balance, after 
distribution, has been forwarded to the Mint Master for sale as shown 
below :— 


Institution. Silver. 
The Prince of Wales’ Museum, Bombay ... न. ३6 
The Indian Museum, Calcutta M - e 25 
The Madras Museum ... M te ve e. 2E 
The Provincial Museum, Lucknow... E e 17 
The Lahore Museum ... toe - n .. 13 
The Nagpur Museum ... es - ate ve I2 
The Public Library, Shillong... eat tee vee II 
The Archzological Museum, Poona m +: IO 
The Peshawar Museum e 553 ave æ. 9 
The Quetta Museum ... sss vee ise - 9 
The Ajmer Museum ... aoe - «०० e 8 
The Rangoon Museum sse Z -— 7 
Asiatic Society, Bengal ses ; res .. 7 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society... e § 
The British Museum ... नः m ses ve 5 
For sale at the Mint ..- Em sa m vee 103 


Total ... 298 


JOURNAL. 


No. 65, the third number of Vol. XXIII was published during the 
year. In addition to an abstract of the proceedings of the Society 
and the list of presents it contains the following papers :— 

(1) Bhakti. By L. J. Sedgwick, I.C.S. 


(a) Recent Explorations at Besnagar, in Gwalior State, Central 
India. By H. H. Lake. 
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(3) An Account of the Comets observed in India by Mahomedan 
Historians and their Identification. By Shams-ul-Ulama 
J. J. Modi, B.A. 

(4) Kumargupta, the Patron of Vasubandhu, By K. B. Pathak, 
B.A. 


One paper ''An Iranian Precursor of Dante and an Irish Precur- 
sor of Dante," read at a meeting in August has been kept over and 
will appear in the next number of the Journal. 


JACKSON MEMORIAL FUND. 


Four book-cases were purchased at a cost Rs. 740 and these with 
the books of the late Mr. Jackson's collection now stand in the 
Meeting Room of the Society. The books have been classified and 
are now being catalogued. 


On the recommendation of the Sub-Committee of the Fund the 
Committee of Management have agreed todefray the expenses of 
printing and publishing Mr. Jackson's Notes on Gujerath and 
Konkan Folklore as suggested by Sir Richard C. Temple, Mr. R. E. 
Enthovon, C.LE., 1.C.S., having undertaken the work of editing 
and carrying it through the press. These notes are now appearing 
in the Indian Antiquary with separate paging in order that they may 
finally be issued in book form. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


(1) Recent Explorations at Besnagar in the Gwalior State. 
By H. H. Lake. 


(2) Kumargupta, the Patron of Vasubandhu. By K. B. Pathak, 


(3) An Iranian Precursor of Dante and an Irish Precursor of 
Dante. By Shams-ul-Ulama J. J. Modi, B.A. 


The first two of these have already appeared in No. 65 of the 
Journal. 


ACCOUNTS. 


A statement detailing the items of receipts and disbursements for 
1911 accompanies the report. The total amount of subscription 
received during the year including arrears was Rs, 14,302-11. . Sub- 
scriptions in the preceding year amounted to Rs. 14,184. There was 
besides a sum of Rs. 1,000 received on account of life-subscriptions 
from two Resident Members, which has been invested in Govern- 
ment Securities as required by the Rules. 
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The balauce to the credit of the Society at the end of the year was 
Rs. 19-a-9. This with Rs. 1,164-15-2 debited to the Jackson Memo- 
rial Fund account would have been Rs. 1,184-1-11. 


Mr. P. B. Haigh, L.C.S., having resigned owing to his transfer 
from Bombay, Mr. M. M. S. Gubbay, I.C.S., was appointed Honorary 
Secretary. 


The President moved and Rao Bahadur G. N. Nadkarni seconded 
that the Report for 1911 be adopted and the resolution was carried. 


Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare then proposed that the following 
gentlemen be the Committee and Auditors for 1912. 


Mr. Balkrishna V. Wasudeo seconded the proposition, which was 
carried, 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


President, 
The Hon. Sir Narayan G. Chandavarkar, Kt., B.A., LL.B. 


Vice-Presidents. 


James Macdonald, Esq. 

Shams-ul-Ulama J. J. Modi, B.A. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. J. Heaton, 1.0.5. 
Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 


Members. 


Sir Bhalchandra K. Bhatawadekar, Kt. 
J. E. Aspinwall, Esq. 

Rao Bahadur G. N. Nadkarni, B.A., LL.B. 
Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar, M.A. 

V. P. Vaidya, Esq., B. A., Bar.-at- Law. 
The Hon. Mr. Fazulbhoy C. Ibrahim. 
H. R. H. Wilkinson, Esq. 

Rev. A. S. Crichton, M.A. 

Dr. D. A. DeMonte, M.D. 

Faiz B. Tyabji, Esq., M.A., Bar.-at-Law. 
Prof. S. M. Isfahani. 

Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I. M.S. (Retd.). 
A. L. Covernton, Esq., M.A. 

P. A. Wadia, Esq., M.A. 
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Honorary Secretary. 
M. M. S. Gubbay, Esq., B.A., I.C.S. 


Honorary Auditors, 


Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare. 
K. McIver, Esq. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Monday, the 23rd Septem- 
ber 1912. 


The Hon'ble Sir Narayan G. Chandavarkar, President, in the 
Chair. 


Mr. Govindachirya Svamin read a portion of his paper on ‘‘ Rama- 
yana and Temples.” 


A discussion followed the reading of the paper in which Rao Baha- 
dur S. T. Bhandare, Messrs. C. V. Vaidyaand P. V. Kane took part. 


Before proceeding with his remarks on the paper the Chairman 
referred to the death of Sir Raymond West, K.C.I.E. He gavea 
brief account of his career and made special mention of his services 
to the Society, both as its active member and its President for several 
years. After making a touching reference to his various qualities of 
head and heart, his sympathetic attitude towards educational and 
other activities and exhorting the audience to take a leaf from the 
life of Sir Raymond, the President moved the following resolution :— 


“ That the Society records with deep regret its sense of loss at the 
death of Sir Raymond West, who, besides being one of its most 
active Members, was its President for a number of years before his 
retirement in April 1892. During the period of his connection with 
the Society he took very great interest in its welfare and contributed 
by his services to its prosperity. In his death the cause of Oriental 
scholarship has lost one of its best friends and supporters.” 


The President then referred to the death of Mr. Ganpatrao Krish- 
naji Tiwarekar, the late Librarian of the Society, and moved the 
following proposition :— 


“That the Society heard with regret the sad news of the death of 
Mr. Ganpatrao Krishnaji Tiwarekar and places on record its sense 
of high appreciation of his services as its Librarian and Assistant 
Secretary for a period extending over 36 years.’ 


The propositions were unanimously carried. 
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It was also resolved that letters enclosing copies of the resolutions 
be forwarded to the families of the deceased gentlemen. 


The proceedings terminated after a few remarks on the subject of 
the paper from the President and a vote of thanks to Mr. Govinda- 
charya Svamin for the interesting paper he had contributed. 


A special general meeting of the Society was held in the Philharmo- 
nic Society's Room, Town Hall, on Friday, the 15th November 1912, 
for the purpose of the formal presentation of the Campbell Memorial 


Medal for 1911 awarded to Mr, D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., for his work 
in historical research. 


The Hon. Sir Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkar, President, in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said that the selection 
of Mr. Bhandarkar for this medal was made by a committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose. On the last occasion it was presented to 
Dr. Stein. They had then amongst them the late Mr. Jackson, one 
of the Trustees of the Sir James Campbell Memorial Fund, who gave 
them a full account of the circumstances under which the fund was 
started. It was a melancholy fact that on this occasion they had 
not amongst them the Jate Mr. Jackson—a gentleman, who took a 
deep interest in the history, ethnology and folk-lore of India. He was 
a personal friend of the late Sir James Campbell, who was himself 
a scholar, and did all that he could to promote the cause of Oriental 
scholarship. They missed him very much that day. His place, 
however, had been supplied by another Oriental scholar—Mr. Ed- 
wardes—and the only discouraging circumstance in that connection 
was that on account of his arduous duties he was not able to pursue 
the cause 'of scholarship as much as he would like to do. He (the 
Chairman) hoped the time would soon come when by way of promo- 
tion he would find some place where he would enjoy both the dignity 
of office and the leisure which was so necessary for the purpose of 
Oriental scholarship in India. That was a cause, he thought, which 
required very much to be fostered. He was reading only last night 
an old number of the Calcutta Review, where, it was said, that 
in those days the Civil Service had succeeded in giving India 
Oriental scholars like Colebrooke and others. They had some 
scholars among them now, but the demands of official duty were 
growing on account of the complex problems of administration, 
and he could very well understand that there was not that en- 
couragement for Oriental scholarship which they should like to have. 
This memorial was raised for the purpose of encouraging Oriental 
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scholarship, and he was particularly gratified to find that the medal 
was going to be presented to a young man in whom personally he felt 
very greatly'interested, because he was the son of one to whom he had 
always looked for guidance on almost every important question of 
life—he meant his very revered friend Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar. 

The Hon. Mr. Enthoven gave a brief history of the institution of 
the medal and said there was a special reason why Mr. Bhandarkar 
was particularly fitted to receive this medal. He would like to recall 
a reminiscence of the late Sir James Campbell which had a peculiar 
bearing on the present situation, When he was appointed Superin- 
tendent of Census in 1899, Sir James wrote to him drawing lis atten- 
tion to the necessity of collecting information by which they could 
trace the foreign elements in the Hindu, as his theory was that 
many strange foreigners, who came to India in the first century, 
became amalgamated with certain races of the orthodox Hindu com- 
munity. In the two papers for which Mr. Bhandarkar was awarded 
the medal he had pursued the lines which Sir James Campbell had 
indicated and had brought fresh evidence to prove what Sir James 
had foreshadowed. He has accepted the theory of the amalgama- 
tion of the foreigners frem outside into the orthodox Hindu society 
and proved that the views of Sir James Campbell were sound. He 
hoped other Indian scholars would imitate the excellent example set 
by Mr. Bhandarkar in the matter of historical research, for, as 
remarked by Sir Narayan, the Civilians nowadays found very little 
leisure for such work. 

Sir Narayan then presented the medal to Mr. Bhandarkar, who 


acknowledged the gift in a suitable speech. 


A general meeting of the Society was held on Monday, the oth 
December 1912. 
The Hon. Sir Narayan G Chandavarkar, President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The Honorary Secretary laid before the meeting several proposals 
received from members regarding newspapers and periodicals. 
After some discussion it was resolved to subscribe to the following 
from the beginning of 1913 :— 
(1) The Scribner's Magazine. 
(2) The Munsey's Magazine. 
(3) Les Annales (Paris). 
(4) The Philosophical Magazine. 
(s) The Indian Review, 
(6) Everyman. 


List of Presents to the Library. 


Title of Books. Donors. 
AcARANGA Sutra. 39 W. Schubring. The Author. 
ACCOMPANIMENTS to Letters from Negapatam. (Dutch Records, 

No. 15.) 


Madras Government, 
ACCOUNT of the Operations of G. T. Survey of India. 
Government of India. 
Accounts of Trade by Rail and River in India, 1909-10. 
Government of India. 
Acres du XIV* Congress International des Orientalistes, Alger 1905, 
Vol. I and 111. 
Acrs of the Governor-General of India in Council in the year 1911. 
Government of India. 
ADMINISTRATION Report, Ajmer-Merwara, 1909-10 and 1910-11. 
Government of India. 
—-- Report, Baluchistan Agency, 1909-10 and 1910-11. 


Government of India. 
- —'- Report, Bengal, 1909-10 and 1910-11. 


Government of Bengal, 
—- —-— Report, Bombay Improvement Trust, for 1911-12. 
The Trustees. 
————--—-— Report, Bombay Jail Department, 1910. 
Government of Bombay. 
— —— .——.—— Report, Bombay Municipality, for 1911-12. 
The Commissioner. 
— -— Report, Bombay Port Trust, for 1910-11 and 1911-12. 
The Trustees. 
———- ण Report, Bombay Presidency, 1909-10 and 1910-11. 
Bombay Government. 
Report, Burma, 1909-10. 
Government of Burma. 
— Ic of Civil Justice, Report, Punjab, for 1911. 
Punjab Government, 
—~---. ——-— of Criminal Justice in the Punjab, Report, for 1911. 
Punjab Government. 
-ण ईश — —— — Report, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 1909-10 and 
1910-11. 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
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PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Title of Books. Donors. 


ADMINISTRATION Report, Excise Department, Bombay Presidency, 


for 1910-11. 
Bombay Government. 
Report, Forest Circles, Bombay Presidency, includ- 
ing Sind, 1909-10 and 1910-11. 
Bombay Government. 
Report, Forest Department, Madras Presidency, 
1909-10, 
Madras Government. 
Report, Incumbered Estates in Sind, for 1909-10. 
Bombay Government, 
Report of Irrigation Works, Bombay Presidency, 
1909-IO and 1910-11. 
Bombay Government. 


Report, Madras, 1909-10. 
Madras Government. 


Report, Meteorological Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, for 1910-11. 
Government of India. 
Report, North-West Frontier Provinces, 1909-10 and 
1910-11. 
Government of N. W. F. Provinces. 
Report, Opium Department, Bombay Presidency, 
for 1911-12. 
Bombay Government. 
Report, Punjab and its Dependencies, for 1910-11. 
Punjab Government. 
Report of Jails, Punjab, 1910. 
Punjab Government. 
Report, Railways in India, for 1909 and 1910. 
Government of India, 
Report, Registration Department, Punjab, 1908,09 


and 1910. A 
Government of Punjab. 


Report, Salt Department, Sind, for 1909-10 and 
1910-11. 
Dombay Government. 
Report, United Provinces, 1909-10 and 1910-11. 
Government of United Provinces. 


AGRICULTURAL Department, Bombay, Bulletins No. 36— 39. 


Bombay Government. 


——— — — —— Ledger 1908-09, No. 7. 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. CXXV 


Title of Books. Donors. 
AGRICULTURAL Ledger 1910, No.1. Part I and III, Oryzasativa. 
Ledger 1911, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
Government of India. 


—— — -- Research Institute and College, Pusa, Report for 
1910-11, 
Government of India. 
Statistics of India, Vol. II, Native States, 1904-05 to 

1908-09. 
Government of India. 
AGRICULTURAL Department, Punjab, Report of Operations, for 1911-12, 
Punjab Government, 


ALPHABETICAL Index to the Chinese Encyclopaedia. 
The Trustees, British Museum. 


ANNUAL Factory Report of Bombay Presidency, 1909-10. 
Bonibay Government. 


— —— Progress Report of the Superintendent of Mohammadan and 
British Monuments, Northern Circle, for 1911-12.7 
U. P. Government. 


Report, Department of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency 


1909-10 and 1910-11. 
Bombay Government. 


—— — —-. Report of the American Historical Association for 1909. 
American Historical Association. 
—-——- Report, Archaeological Survey of India, for 1907-08. 
Government of India, 
Report Archaeological Survey, Mysore, 1909-10. 
Government of Mysore. 
-—— — Report, Director General of Archeology, 1908-09 and 1910-11 
Part I. 


Government of India. 
Report, Forest Department. Madras Presidency, for 1910-11. 
Madras Government. 
———- Report, Lucknow Provincial Museum for 1929-10 and 1910-11. 
U. P. Government. 
Report of Police of the Town and Island of Bombay, 1910. 
Bombay Government. 
----—-- Report of the Reformatory School, Yeravda, for 1911. 
Bombay Government. 
Report cf the Smithsonian Institution, 1909 and 1910, 
20 Smithsonian Institution. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 


ANNUAL Report, Rajputana Museum, Ajmere, for 1911. 
Agent to the Governor-General, Rajputana. 


Report, Stamp Department, Bombay Presidency, for 1911-12. 
Bombay Government. 
Report, Talukdari Settlement Officer, 1909-10. 
Government of Bombay. 
Statement of Trade and Navigation of Bombay Presidency, 
1909-10 and 1910-11. 


Bombay Government. 
Statement of Trade and Navigation, Sind, 1909-10 and 
1910-41. 


Bombay Government, 
Statements of the Dispensaries and Charitable Institutions, 
Punjab, 1971. 


Punjab Government. 
AusGEWAHLTE Bemerkungen uber den Bohairichen Dialect. F. 
Anderson. 
The Author. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
History, Vol. VL., Part IL. 
Trustees, American Museum of Natural History. 
ANTIQUITIES of the Chamba State. Part I. 

Government of India. 

of Pushkarne Brahmins. By Mithalal Vyas. 
The Author. 
ARBORICULTUKE in the Punjab for the Triennial Period, 1908-09, and 

1910-11. 


Punjab Government. 
ARCHAOLOGICAL Survey of Mayurbhanja. Vol. I, by N. N. Vasu. 
Author. 
Superintendent of Epigraphy, Southern Circle, Re- 
port for 1911-12. 
Madras Government. 
Survey of India, Frontier Circle Report, for 1911-12. 
N. W. F. P. Government, 
AREA and Yield of principal Crops in India, 1896-97 to 1910-11. 
Government of India. 
Area and Yield of certain principal Crops in India, 1897-98 to 1911-12, 
Government of India. 
ARRIAN! Nicomediensis Expeditionis Alexandri. 
Rev. J. R. Cuthbert, 
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Title of. Books. Donors, 


AsEFUL Sughat. Persian-Urdu Dictionary, 4 vols. By Nawab Aziz 
Jang Bahadur. 
The Author 
AUTHENTIC Account of an Embassy from Great Britain to China by 
Sir G. Staunton, 2 vols. 
Rev. J. R. Cuthbert. 
Avesta-English and English-Avesta Glossary. By S. D. Bharucha. 
The Trustees, Parsee Punchayat 


Reader. By Reichelt. 
The Trustees, Parsee Punchayat. 
BENGAL District Gazetteer—Hoogly. 
Bengal Government. 
— ——— District Gazetteer— Jessore. 
Bengal Government. 


———— District Gazet:eer- Manbhum. 
Bengal Government. 


District Gazettecrc—Na sia and Burdwan. 
Bengal Government, 


BENGALI Books in British Museum, Supplementary Catalogue. 
The Trustees, British Museum. 
BHAVNAGAR Prachin Shodha Sangraha. Part l. By G. U. Oza. 
B. V. Wasudeo. 
Boanp of Scientific Advice for India, Annu: Report for 1910-11. 
Government of India. 
Bomsay Millowners’ Association, Report for 1911. 


The Association. 
University Calendar, 1910-11, 2 Vols. and 1911-12, 2 Vols. 
Bombay University. 
Borper History of England and Scotland. By G. Ridpath. 
Rev. J. R. Cuthbert. 
British Museum Library, Subject Index for 1906-10. 
The Trustees, British Museum. 
BUDDHA Charitam of Ashwaghosa, I-V. By G. R. Nandargikar. 
The Author. 
—-— — Sakya Muni. By Sophia Egoroff. 
The Author. 
BULLETIN de la Commission Archzeologique dé L'Indo-China, 1910. 
Minister of Public Instruction, France. 
—— ——— Lloyd Library. Nos. 14, 15. 
Curator, Lloyd Library. 
Bureau cf American Ethnology, Bulletin, Vol. 30, Part II. 
Smithsonian Institution. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 


Burma Code. 4th Edition, 1910. 


Government of India. 
Gazetteer—Sandoway District, Vol. A. 


Burma Government. 


Burney Papers. Vols. I, II and III, Part I. 
Vajiranana National Library, Siam. 
CALENDAR of Persian Correspondence. Vol. I, 1759-67. 
Government of India. 
Carr. Dow tv's Notes on the Survey of old Ratnagiri Taluka. 
Bombay Government. 
CATALOGUE, Archzologica) Museum, Mathura. 
Government of United Provinces. 
of Cabinet of Coins, Eastern Bengal Association. 
Eastern Bengal and Assam Government. 
of Coins of the Rulers of Delhi in the Delhi Museum of 
Archaeology. 


The Author. 
of Coins of the Vandals, Ostrogoths and Lombards in 
the British Museum. 


The Trustees, British Museum. 
of Early Printed Books in the Library of the Royal 
Society. 
The Royal Society. 
————————— du Fonds Tibetan. 
French Government. 
Imperial Library, Calcutta, Part II. 
Government of India. 
of the Kannada, Badaga and Coorg Books, British 
Museum. 
The Trustees, British Museum. 
——— — —— Sanskrit Mss., in the Oriental Mss., Library, Madras, 
Vols. X and XI. 
Government of Madras. 
—— — — — Sanskrit Mss. in the Government Oriental Library, 
Mysore. 
B. V. Vasudeo. 
Supplementary, of Bengali Books, British Museum. 
The Trustees, British Muscum. 
CATECHISM of the Zoroastrian Religion. By J. J. Modi. 
The Trustees, Parsee Punchayat. 
Census of Baroda, 1911, Report. 2 Vols. 


Bombay Government. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 
Census of Burma, 1911, Report. 2 Vols. 
Bombay Government. 


of Cochin, r911. 


Bombay Government. 


of Coorg, 1911, Report. 
Bombay Government. 


of India, 1911, Madras. 2 Parts. 
Government of India. 


of Mysore, 1911. 
Bombay Government. 
CHAMBER of Commerce, Bombay, Report 1910. 
The Chamber of Commerce. 
CHENAB, Jhelum and Chunian Colonies, Annual Report for 1910-11. 
Punjab Government. 
CHRONOLOGICAL Tables and Index of Indian Statutes. Vol. II. 
Government of India. 
टाणा. Hospitals and Dispensaries under the Government of Bombey, 
Report for 1911. 
Bombay Government. 
Ctassiriep Catalogue of the Library of the Director-General of 
Archaology, Supplements J and II. 
Government of India, 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Printed Works in the Government 
Oriental Library, Mysore. 
B. V. Wasudeo. 
CoLLEcrED Sanskrit Writings of Parsees. Part II. 
The Trustees, ("27526 Punchayat. 
Cons dealt with under the Treasure Trove Act, Report for 1911-12, 
Nagpur. 
C. P. Government. 
——— (Greek) of Phoenicia in the British Museum. 
The Trustees, British Museum. 
of the Roman Republic in the British Museum. 
'The Trustees, British Museum. 


CouLEGE of Fort William in Bengal, 
Rev. J. R. Cuthbert, 
CONTRIBUTIONS of Feudal Japan to New Japan. By K. Asakawa. 
The Author. 
CORRESPONDENCE relating to the Criminal Proceedings against Khan 
Bahadur K. M. Khan, 
The Secretary of State for India. 
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Title of Books, Donors 


Crawrurp’s History of the Indian Archipelago. Vols. II and IIT. 


Rev. J. R. Cuthbert. 
CULTIVATION of Guavas near Poona, Dharwar and Limbgaon. 
Government of Bombay. 
DARKNESS and the Dawn in India. By Sheshadri and Dr. J. Wilson. 
Rev. J. R. Cuthbert. 
Detni, the Imperial City. By J. R. Denning. 
The Author. 
DzsPATCHES from England. (Fort St. George Records). 
Madras Government, 
DIARIES of Streynsham Master. 2 Vols. 
Government of India. 
Diary and Consultation Book, Military Department (1755)— (Records 
of Fort St. George). 
Madras Government. 
Dicgst of Indian Law Cases. By B. D. Bose. 
Government of India. 
DINKARD. Vol, Xl]. Darab Dastoor Peshotan Sanjana. 
The Trustees, Parsee Punchayat. 
Districr Gazetteer, Burma— Bhamo. Vol. A. 
Government of Burma. 
Gazetteer, Burma—Lower Chindwin. 
Governnient of Burma. 
Gazetteer, Burma—Mergui. Vol. A. 
Government of Burma. 
Gazetteer, Burma—Myitkyina District. Vol. A. 
Government of Burma. 
—— ——— Gazetteer, C. P.—Amroti District. Vol. A. 
C. P. Government. 
Gazetteer, U. P.,——Almora District. 
U, P. Government. 
Gazetteer, United Provinces— Bareilly. 
U. P, Government. 
Gazetteer, United Provinces—Farrukhabad, 
U. P. Government. 
Durch in the Malabar. {By A. Gallitti and Rev. A. J. Van Der Burg. 
Madras Government. 
Doctrine of Jehovah. By Dr. J. Wilson. ; 
Rev. J. R. Cuthbert. 
DUKKANIPATA Jataka. 
Government of Siam. 
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Title of Books, Donors. 


EARLY Spanish Voyages to the Strait of Magellan, 
Government of Bombay. 
EAST India, Financial Statement and Budget for 1912-13. 
Secretary of State for India, 
— - India, Income and Expenditure from 1899-1900 to 1909-10. 
——— India Papers (Estimates for 1910-11). 
53 (Executive and Legislative Councils). 
zs (Home Accounts). 


" (Progress and Condition, Moral and Material). 
i (Prosecutions for Speeches, &c.). 
33 (Railways and Irrigation Works). 


Secretary of State for India. 
Eastern Bengal District Gazetteer, Vol, XII.—Rangpur. 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
Bengal Gazetteer—Jalpaiguri. 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
- Bengal Gazetteer— Noakhali. 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
EIGHT Questions of King Bedraja of Ayudhya. 
Siamese Government. 
ENGINEERS’, Architects’ and Surveyors’ Compendium for 1911-1912. 
The Publishers. 
ENGLISH Factories in India, 1634-36 and 1637-41. By W. Foster. 
Secretary of State for India. 
Estates under the Court of Wards in the Punjab, Report for 1910-11. 
Punjab Government. 
EXTERNAL Land Trade of Sind and British Baluchistan for 1911-12. 
Bombay Government. 
Trade of the Punjab, Report 1911-12. 
Punjab Government. 
Facrory Report, Bombay Presidency, for 1910 and 1911. 
f Bombay Government. 
FALSAFA-E-IzDEvaj. By Syed Ali Asgar Bilgrami. 


The Author. 
FEsrivALS of the Twelve Months. 
Siamese Government. 


FiNAL Report of the Third Regular Settlement for 1905-10, Rohtak 


District, Punjab. 
Punjab Government. 


FiNANCE and Revenue Accounts, Government of India, 1909-10 and 


1910-11. 
Government of India. 
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Finnic and Dravidian. By E. H. Tuffle. 
The Author. 


Fisngs of the Indo-Australian Archipelago. 
Government of Netherlands—India. 
Fopoer Crops of the Punjab. 
Punjab Government. 
For God and Iran. By N. M. Cooper. 
Trustees, Parsee Punchayat. 
Forest Administration, British India, Report, 1908-09. 
Government of India. 
— — — Administration Report, Punjab, for 1910-11. 
Punjab Government. 
Flora of Bombay Presidency and Sind. Vol. 11.37 W. A. 
Talbot. 


Bombay Government. 
GAZETTEER of Bombay City and Island. 3 Vols. i 
Bombav Government. 
Central Provinces—Akola District. 
Government of Central Provinces. 
Central Provinces—Amraoti District. 
Government of Central Provinces. 
— — —— Central Provinces— Buldana District. 
Government of Central Provinces. 
— of the Rampur State. 
United Provinces Government. 
GAZETTEERS, Central Provinces— Bilaspur District and Chhattisgarh 
Feudatory States. 
Government of Central Provinces. 
Central Provinces and Berar— Akola District. 
Government of Central Provinces, 
GAZETTEER, District, Bengal—Purnea. 
Government of Bengal. 
GAZETTEERS, District, Eastern Bengal—Tippera. 
Government of India 
District, United Provinces,—Gorakhpur, Jhansi and 
Shahjahanpur Districts. y 
Government of United Provinces. 
District, United Provinces—Etawah and Mainpura. 
Government of United Provinces. 
United Provinces—Aligarh District. 
Government of United Provinces. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 


GENERAL Acts, Government of India, 1910. 
Government of India. 


— — ——- Index, Royal Astronomical Society's Memoirs, Vols. 53-70. 
Royal Astronomical Society. 
—— ——— Report of the operations of the Survey in India, 1909-10 
and 1910-11. 
Government of India, 
GLossARY of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and the N.-W. 
Frontier Provinces, Vol. II. 
Punjab Government. 
GovERNMENT Museum, Madras and Connemara Public Library, 
Report for 1911-12, 
Madras. Government 
GRAMMAIRE Basque. 
Rev, J. R. Cuthbert. 
GROUNDSNUTS in Bombay— Deccan. 
Government of Bombay. 
७४०७००६, Ethnographical Collection, British Museum, 
Trustees, British Museum. 
to the Sculptures in the Peshawar Museum. 
Curator, Peshawar Museum, 
HERSCHEL's Results of Astronomical Observations in 1834-38. 
Rev. J. R. Cuthbert. 
Histoire des Mongols de Fadl Allah Rasmid Eddin, 
The Trustees, Gibb Memorial. 
History of Rise and Fall of Parsee Empire. Vol. II. 
Trustees, Parsee Punchayat. 
———— of the Kirk of Scotland. By D. Calderwood, Vols. III, IV 
and VIII, 
Rev. J. R. Cuthbert. 
—————- of the Kutb Minar. By R. N. Munshi. 
The Author. 
of the Protestant Church of the United Brethren. Vol. I. 
Rev. J. R. Cuthbert. 
of Services of Gazetted Officers, Civil Deptt., Bombay Presi- 
dency, upto July 1912. 


Bombay Government. 
INCOME and Expenditure of India, Return for 1900-01 to 1910-11. 
Secretary of State for India. 
Tax Administration Report, Punjab, for 1911-12. 
Punjab Government. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 


INDIAN Financial Statement and Budget for 1911-12. 
Secretary of State for India. 
Saltpetre Industry. Pusa Bulletin No. 24. 
Government of India. 
— — Weather Review, Annual Summary, 1909 -10. 
Government of India. 


INDUSTRIAL Punjab. By A. Latif. 
Punjab Government. 
INsEcTicIDEs, Bulletin No. 23, Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa. 
By H. Maxwell-Lefroy. 
Government of India. 
IRRIGATION Revenue, Bombay Presidency, Triennial Report ending 
1910-11. 
Bombay Government. 
Revenue, Triennial Report, Sind, 1910-11. 
Bombay Government. 
JAIL Department, Bombay, Administration Report for 1911. 
Bombay Government. 
JATAKApuffamali No. 1. By R. 6. Bhadkamkar. 
The Author. 
Joint Stock Companies, Punjab, Report for 1911-12. 
Punjab Government. 
JourNaL, American Museum of Natural History. Vol. XXVIII, 
1910. 
The Museum. 
Anthropological Society of Bombay. Vol. VIII. 
The Society. 
— ———— of the Transactions of Victoria Institute for 1910 and 1911. 
Victoria Institute. 
Kasur Al-Mahjüb Ali bi Ultiman. 
Trustees, Gibb Memorial. 
KATHIAWAR Central Famine Committee ad interim and Final Reports. 
The Secretaries. 
KAUTLYAM Arthashastram. 
Mysore Government. 
KHORDEH Avesta Searched, 1. By 1२. R, Bhagwat. 
Messrs. Tata and Sons. 
Know epce of the World (Hakluyt Society, znd series. Vol. XXIX) 
Bombay Government. 


Latin Versions of First Esdras. By H.C. York. 
Government of U. S. A. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 


LEADING Eucalypts suitable for India. By F. Booth-Tucker. 
f Government of Bombay. 
Lire and Ethics of Zoroaster. By A. Rogers, l 
Trustees, Parsee Punchayet. 
—- of Lieut.-General Hugh Mackay of Scoury. By J. Mackay; 
2 copies. 
| Rev. J. R. Cuthbert. 
— of Rajah Sir Dinkar Rao. By M. W. Burway. 
The Author. 


LsT of Ancient Monuments in Burma. 
Government of Burma. 


—— of Books in the Reading Rooms, British Museum. 
Trustees, British Museum. 
-— of Inscriptions in the Punjab and N. W. F. Provinces— Kashmir 
and Afghanistan. 
Punjab Government. 
—— of Sanskrit and Hindi Mss. in the Sanskrit College, Benares, 
1909-10 and 1910-11. 
United Provinces Government. 
LirunGiES and other Documents of Ante-Nicene Period. 
Rev. J. R. Cuthbert. 
Locar Rules and Orders applying to Bombay. 
Bombay Government. 
Mapnas University Calendar for 1911 and 1912. 
Madras University. 
MacNETIC Observations, Bombay Government Observatory, 
1846-1901. 
Bombay Government. 
MAHOSATHA Jataka and Mahavessantara Jataka. _ 
Government of Siam. 
MARITIME Trade of the Province of Sind for 1910-11 and 1911-12. 
a Bombay Government. 
MAZDAYASNIAN Hymns. By A. Rogers. 
Trustees, Parsee Punchayat. 
Memoir. By H.A. Von Rheede (Dutch Records, No. 14.) 
Madras Government. 
Memoirs of Babur. By H. Beveridge. 
Government of India. 
Royal Astronomical Society, Vol. 6o, Part II. 
The Society. 
MiLL-OwNERs' Association, Bombay, Report, 1910. 
The Association. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 
MILLING and Baking Qualities of Indian Wheat, Pusa. Bulletin 
No. 22. 


Government of India. 
Missour! Botanical Garden, 21st and 22nd Annual Reports. 
Government of U, S. A. 
MITCHELL's Expeditions in Eastern Australia. Vol. II. 
Rev. J. R. Cuthbert. 
MoRAL and Material Progress and Condition of India for 1910-11. 
l Secretary of State for India. 
MUNICIPAL Administration Report of the City of Bombay for 1910-11. 
Municipal Commissioner, Bombay. 
Nava-Kovad, Instructions for Novices, 
Government of Siam. 
Nore on the Confluence of the Vitasta and the Sindhu. 
Kashmir Government, 
on the Stamp Statements, Punjab, for 1911-12. 
Punjab Government. 
Notes on Maps illustrating Explorations in Chinese-Turkestan and 
Kansu. By Dr. M. A. Stein. 


The Author. 
on Vaccination in Punjab, for 1911-12. 


Punjab Government. 
NugrATUL-Kar. By Haji Mirza Jani. 
Trustees, Gibb Memorial. 
Numismatic Supplement. No. XVI. 
Framji J. Thanavala. 
OPERATIONS in connection with the Income Tax, Bombay Presidency, 
Report for 3 years ending 31st March 1911. 
Bombay Government. 
Oration delivered by H. R. H. Prince Vaziranana of Siam at the 
Ceremony before the Cremation of the King. 
Government of Siam. 
ORIGINAL Survey Settlement of the Village of Moula in Chopda 
Taluka, East Khandesh. 
Bombay Government. 
PAHLAVI Dinkard. Complete, Part I, Books lllsV ; Part 11, Books 
VI-IX. 
The Trustees, Parsee Punchayat. 
PaL.EoNTOLOGIA Indica, Vol. IIT, No. 4 (Memoirs, Geological Survey) 
Vol. IV No. 1 m 35 m 
Government of India. 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. cxxxvii 


Title of Books. Donors. 


PANCAKAMPATA Jataka. 
Government of Siam. 
PAPERS, Educational Conference, Allahabad, 1911. 
Government of India. 
relating to the Conference of Orientalists at Simla; July 
1911. 


Government of India. 
— ——- — of Martin Van Buren. 


Government of U. S. A, 
Original Survey Settlement of Padali Khurd, Raver Taluka, 
East Khandesh Collectorate. 


Bombay Government. 
-- .—— Revision Settlement of Jhalod Mahal, Panch Mahals 
Collectorate. 


Bombay Government. 
Revision Survey Settlement of Hingangaon in Khanapur 
Taluka of the Satara District. 


Bombay Government. 
——— —— Revision Survey Settlement of Kalol Taluka, Panch Mahals. 
Bombay Government. 


Revision Survey Settlement of Maldeo in Javli Taluka of 
the Satara District. 


Bombay Government. 
Revision Survey Settlement of Sanghar and Khipro Taluka, 
Thar and Parkar District. 


Bombay Government. 
Second Revision Settlement of Muddebihal Taluka, Bijapur 
Collectorate. 


Bombay Government. 
—--—— Second Revision Settlement of Karajgi Taluka, Dharwar. 
है Bombay Government. 
Second Revision Settlement of Haliyal Taluka of Kanara 
Collectorate. 


Bombay Government. 
PARASARA-DHARMA-SAMHITA, Vol. IIT, Part I. 


The Editor. 
PARSEE Dhara. By F. B. Rana. 


Trustees, Parsee Punchayat. 
Parsi PRAKASH, Vol, II. By Khan Bahadur B. B. Patell. 


Bai Dinbai Byramji Patell. 
PARTITTANI. 


Government of Siam. 


cxxxviii PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Title of Books. Donors. 


Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors for 1912. 
The Author, 
PHILOSOPHICAL Transactions of Royal Society of London, Vol. I, 
1845, and Vol. 1, 1847. 


Rev, J. R. Cuthbert. 
Pura Bhikku Patimoka, 


Government of Siam. 
___.. Khatha Dharmubat. 


Government of Siam. 
Porms of Thomas, Third Lord Fairfax. 
Connecticut Academy. 
Potice Administration Report, Punjab, for 1911. 
Punjab Government, 
——.—— of the Town and Island of Bombay, Annual Report for 1911. 
Bombay Government, 
Report, Bombay Presidency ‘including Sind and: Railways, 
for 1909, 1910 & 1911. 


Bombay Government. 
POLITICAL Economy. By C. Devas. 


H. G. Pathak, 

PRESENT Position of Cotton Investigation in India, Pusa Bulletin, 
No. 26. 

Government of India. 


PRoc&EDINGS, Bombay Legislative Council, Vol. XLVIII. 
Bombay Government. 


. ---------_- of the Royal Numismatic Society for 1910-11. 
Royal Numismatic Society. 
—- - ofthe Society of Science, Amsterdam, Vol. XII. 
Government of Netherlands—India. 
PROGRESS Report, Forest Administration in the Punjab, 1909-10. 
Punjab Government, 
PuBLIC General Acts, 1910. 
Secretary of State for India. 
PUNJAB District Gazetteer, Vol. IVa, Gurgaon District. 
Punjab Government. 
- —..—— District Gazetteer, Rohtak District with Maps. 
Punjab Government. 


-— —-— Gazetteer—Simla Hill States. 
Punjab Government. 


— ——— Lunatic Asylum, T.iennial Report, 1909-11. 

Punjab Government. 
OUINQUENNIAL Progress of Archaeology, Jamu and Kashmir. 
7 Kashmir Government. 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. CXxxix 


Title of Books. Donors. 
Ratt and River-borne Trade of Sind, Report for 1910-11. 

Bombay Government, 
RAILWAYS in India, Administration Report for 1911. 


Government of India, 
REconp, Botanical Survey of India, Vol. IV, No.|4, and Vol V., No. 1. 


Government of India. 
REcoRDs of the Fort St. George—Diary and Consultation Book, 


1658-1681. 
m i vk डा » Military Department, 1754. 
i »5 m »5 Country Correspondence, Mili- 


tary Department, 1754. 
Madras Government. 
REGISTRATION Returns of the Punjab —Note for 1911. 
Punjab Government. 
Report, Administration of Estates under Court of Wards in Punjab, 
1910. 
Punjab Government. 
— ———. Administration of Jails, Punjab, for 1911. 
Punjab Government. 
Archaeological Survey, Burma, for 1910-11. 
Burma Government. 
Archzological Survey, Eastern Circle, for 1910-11, 
Bengal Government. 
Archaeological Survey, Frontier Circle, for 1910-11. 
Government of N. W. Frontier Provinces. 
Archzological Survey, Northern Circle, 1909-10. 
Government of United Provinces. 
Archaeological Survey, Western Circle, for 1910-11. 
Bombay Government. 
of the Board of Education, Bombay, for 1852-53. 
Rev. J. २. Cuthbert. 
Board of Scientific Advice for India, for 1909-10. 
Government of India. 
_._.-_. Bombay Chamber of Commerce for 1911. 


The Chamber, 
Bombay Improvement Trust for the year ending 31st March 
1911. 


The Trustees, 
dock —— of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
for 1910. 


The British Association. 


cxl PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Title of Books. Donors. 


Report on the Causes of Malaria in Bombay. 
Bombay Government. 
Chemical Analyser, Government of Bombay and Sind, 
1910-11, 
Bombay Government. 
——-—— Chemical Examiner to Government of Punjab, 1910 and 1911. 
Punjab Government. 
- on Chenab, Jhelum and Chunian Colonies, 
Punjab Government. 
———--- Chief Inspector of Mines in India, for 1910 and 1911, 
Government of India. 
Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries, Bombay Presidency, 
for 1910. 


Bombay Government. 
Criminal Justice in the Punjab for 1910. 
Punjab Government. 
Department of Agriculture, Punjab, for the year ending 3oth 
June 1911. 


: Punjab Government. 
Director-General of Archzology, Part I, Administrative, 
for 1909-10, 


Government of India. 

Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1909-10 and 1910-11. 

; Bombay Government. 

— ——— of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay Presidency, 


for 1875-76. 
Rev. J. R. Cuthbert. 
— —— on Education in the Punjab for 1910-11. 
Punjab Government. 
Excise Administration in the Punjab for 1910-11 and 1911-12. 
Punjab Government. 


-- Excise Department, Bombay, 1909-10. 
Bombay Government. 
——— ~ Government Museum and Connemara Library for 1910-11. 
Madras Government. 
Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, for 
1910-11. 


Punjab Government. 
Income Tax Administration, Punjab, for 1910. i 
Punjab Government. 
Internal Land Trade of Sind and British Baluchistan for 
1910-11. 


Bombay Government. 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. cxli 


Title of Books. Donors. 


REPORT Internal Trade by Rail and River, Punjab, 1907-9. 


: Punjab Government. 
Joint Stock Companies, Punjab, 1910-11. 


Punjab Government. 
Lunatic Asylums under Government of Bombay, 1910 and 
1911. 
Bombay Government. 
Maritime Trade of the Province of Sind, for 1910-11. 
Bombay Government. 
Opium Department, Bombay Presidency, for 1910-11. 


Bombay Government. 


Punjab Administration, 1909-10. 
Punjab Government. 
Police Administration, Punjab, for 1910. 


Punjab Government. 
of the Progress of Agriculture in India for 1911. 
Government of India. 
Punjab Veterinary College and Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment for 1910-11. 


Punjab Government. 
——— Rail and River-borne Trade, Sind 1909-10. 
Bombay Government. 
— — — Sanitation, Dispensaries and Jails in Rajputana for 1910 
and Vaccination for 1910-11. 
Government of India. 
Sea-borne Trade and Customs Administration in the Bom- 
bay Presidency for 1911-12. 


Bombay Government. 
Season and Crops, Bombay Presidency, 1909-10. 
Bombay Government. 
Settlement Operations in the Punjab, 1909-10. 
Punjab Government, 
of the Talukdari Settlement Officer for 1910-11. 
Bombay Government, 
Rail-borne Trade, Bombay Presidency, 1909-10 and 1910-11. 
Bombay Government. 
Reformatory School, Yeraoda, for 1910. 
Bombay Government. 
Stamp Department, Bombay Presidency and Sind, for 
1910-11. 


Bombay Government. 
Salt Department, Bombay Presidency, for 1910-11. ` 
Bombay Government. 
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cxlii PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Title of Books. Donors. 


Report Sanitary Administration, Punjab, for 1910. 


Punjab Government. 
Sanitary Commissioner for the Government of Bombay for 
1910-11. 

Bombay Government. 

of Sanitary Measures in India for 1909-10 and 1910-11. 
Secretary of State for India. 

Third Gujarathi Sahitya Parishad. 

Committee of the Parishad. 

Trade and Navigation, Aden, for 1910-11 and 1911-12. 
Bombay Government. 


U. S. National Museum for 1909-10. 
Smithsonian Institute. 
Vaccination in the Punjab for 1910-11. 
Punjab Government, 
Working of the Factories Act in the Punjab for 1910-11. 
Punjab Government. 


on the Working of the Municipalities in the Punjab for 
1910-11. 


Punjab Government. 
Retrospect and Index, New Sydenham Society, 1859-1907. 
The Society. 
RESOLUTION, Reviewing the Reports on Municipal Taxation and 
Expenditure, Bombay Presidency, for 1910-11. 
Bombay Government. 
Return of Wrecks and Casualties in Indian Waters for 1910-11. 
Government of India. 
Revision Survey Settlement, Maler Mal and Thana Tapas, Karachi 
Taluka, Karachi District. 
Bombay Government. 
Survey Settlement, Nandurbar Taluka, West Khandesh. 
Bombay Government. 
Survey Settlement, Kaloi Tappa, Diplo Taluka, Thar and 
Parkar District. 
Bombay Government. 
Survey Settlement, Kambar Taluka, Larkana District. 
Ratodars Taluka, ii 
Larkana Taluka, 


LE I » 
Bombay Government. 
REvISED Financial Statement, Government of Bombay, for 1911-12. 


Bombay Government. 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. cxliii 


Title'of Books. Donors. 


Review of Forest Administration in British India for 1909-10. 
of Trade of India for 1909-10, 1910-11 and 1911-12. 
Government of India. 


SACRED Poetry of the 17th Century. 
Rev. J. R. Cuthbert. 


Sanitation, Dispensaries, Jails and Vaccination, Rajputana, Report 


for 1911-12. 
Government of India, 
SEASON and Crop Report, Punjab, for 1910-11 and 1911-12. 
Punjab Government. 


Seep Supply of Broach District, Part 1I. 
Bombay Government. 


SECOND Revised Settlement, 1908-11 of the Ludhiana District, 


Punjab. 
Punjab Government. 


Revision Survey Settlement, Bagewadi Taluka. 
Bombay Government. 


Secrets of a Beautiful Life. By J. R. Miller. 


Rev. J. R. Cuthbert. 
SELECT Practical Writings of John Knox. 

Rev. J. R. Cuthbert. 
SETTLEMENT Report of the Karnal District, Punjab. By A. M. Stowe, 

Punjab Government. 


SHAKESPEARE Myth. By Sir E. Durning-Lawrence. 
The Author. 


SPECIFICATION, Rates and Notes on Work by Marryat. 
Bombay Government. 
Statistics of British India for 1908-09 and 1909-10, Part IVa and IVb. 
Finance and Revenue. 
Government of India. 
STATISTICS of British India, 1909-10 and 1910-11— 
Vol. I—Industrial. 
11—Commercial. 
III —Commercial Services. 
V [—Administrative and Judicial. 
Government of India. 
of British India, Part V, Area, Population, &c., for 1909-10 
and 1910-11 and prece.ling years. 


» 
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Government of India. 
of British India, 1909-10 and 1910-11, Part VII— Educa- 
tional. 


Government of India. 


cxliv PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Title of Books. Donors. 
Statistics Relating to Forest Administration, British India, for 
1911-12. 


Government of India. 
with notes of the Registration Department, Bombay Presi- 


dency for 1911. 
Bombay Government. 


Storm Van's Gravesande, 2 Vols. 
Bombay Government. 
STREAMLETS from the Fount of Poesy. By N, B. Gazdar. 
The Author. 
Stupy of Yasna 1. By L. H. Mills. 
The Trustees, Parsee Punchayat. 
SUDHARMAVATI Rajavamsa and Siharajadhiraja Rajavamsa. 
Government of Siam. 
SUPPLEMENTARY Catalogue, Archaeological Collection, Indian Museum. 
Government of India. 
SwEDISH Explorations in Spitzbergen, 1758-1908. 
Government of Sweden. 


TABLES of Trade of British India. 
Government of India. 


TAirTIRIYA Brahman. st Astaka. 
Mysore Government 


TARIKH-I-GUZIDA. Vol. I. (Text). 
Trustees, Gibb Memorial. 


Tipe Tables for Indian Ports, 1912-13. . 
Government of India. 


THIRD Regular Settlement of the Delhi District, Final Report. 
Punjab Government. 
Ton Pannhai. The primary duties of Priests. 
Government of Siam. 
TRADE of British India with British Possessions ard Foreign 
Countries, Tables, 1906-07—1910-11. 
Secretary of State for India. 
TRAIBHUMI. Buddhist Cosmogony. 
Siamese Government. 
TRANSLATION of the Kalyani Inscription in Pegu. 
Siamese Government. 
TRANSACTIONS and Proceedings of the American Philological Associa- 


tion for 1910. 
: American Philological Association. 


Transactions, Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. 47, Part IV. 
The Society. 
TRIENNIAL Report, Charitable Dispensaries in Punjab, for 1908-9-10. 
Punjab Government. 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. cxlv 


Title of Books. Donors. 
TRIENNIAL Vaccination Report, Bombay Presidency, for 1908-09 to 
1910-11. 


Bombay Government. 
TvacavvaR. By C. T. Naidu. 
The Author. 
U. P. District Gazetteer—Allahabad. 
U. P. Government. 
Gazetteer—Azamgarh. 
U. P. Government. 
Gazetteer—Dehra Dun. 
» U. P. Government. 
Gazetteer—Etah. 
U. P. Government. 
Gazetteer— Mirzapur. 
U. P. Government. 
Gazetteer — Moradabad. 
U. P, Government. 
Gazetteer—Muttra. 
U. P. Government. 
UNITED States Geological Survey Monograph, No. 52. 
Washington Government. 
VEDic Fathers of Geology. By N. B. Pavgee. 
The Author. 
VETERINARY College and Civil Veterinary Department, Punjab, 
Report for 1911-12. 
Punjab Government. 
WORDENBOEK. By Dr. H. N. Van Der Tusk. 
Government of Netherlands— India, 
Workine of the Co-Operative Societies, Punjab, Report for 1911-12. 
Punjab Government. 
Works of the Rev. Isaac Watts, Vol. 1V. 
Rev. J. R. Cuthbert. 


of Sir William Jones, Vol. IV. 
Rev. 1. R. Cuthbert. 
YágóOr's Dictionary of Learned Men (Text). By D. S. Margoliouth, 
Trustees, Gibb Memorial. 
Year Books, Royal Society, for 1911 and 1912. 
The Royal Society. 
— —— with the Gaikwar. By Rev. E. S. Weeden, 
Baroda State, 
YoDoGIMA in Feudalistic Japan. By Rev. I. W. Adams. 
The Author. 
‘Zoroaster and the Bible. By L. H. Mills. 
Trustees, Parsee Punchayat. 


Printed by E. G. Pearson for the Proprietors of the Times Press, Bombay, and published 
-by M. M.S. Gubbay, I. C. S., for the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Soviety—4843'rs. 


Proceedings of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 
and a list of Presents to the Library. 


1913. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 
2nd of April 1913. 


The Hon. Mr. J. J. Heaton, I.C.S., 


One of the Vice-Presidents in the Chair. 


The Honorary Secretary read the following report :— 


The Annual Report for 7912. 


MEMBERS. 


Restdent.—During the year under review 43 new Members were 
elected and 3 Non-Resident Members having come to Bombay were 
added to the list of Resident Members. 48 Members resigned, 
4 died and 7 having left Bombay were transferred to the Non- 
Resident list. This leaves 305 on the roll atthe end of the year. 
The number at the close of the preceding year was 318. 


Non-Resident.—14 Members joined under this class and 7 Resident 
Members who left Bombay during the year became Non-Resident 
Members. 15 Members withdrew, 1 died and 3 were added to the 
Residentlist. The number at the close of the year was 149 against 
147 at the end of 1911. 
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OBITUARY. 


The Society records with regret the death of the following Mem- 
bers :— 
Resident. 


Mr. R. M. A. Branson, 

Khan Bahadur D. R. Chichgar. 
Mr. Dharamsy Murarji Gokuldas, 
Mr. Reginald Gilbert. 


Non-Resident. 
Mr. J. S. Collet, I.C.S. 


Honorary. 
Sir Raymond West, M.A., LL.D., K.C.1.E. 


At a Meetting of the Society held on 23rd September the following 
resolution relating to the late Sir Raymond West was proposed by 
the President Sir Narayan Ganesh Chandawarkar and seconded by 
Shums-ul-ulama Dr. J. J. Modi :— 


t‘ That the Society records with deep regret its sense of the loss at 
the death of Sir Raymond West, who, besides being one of its most 
active Members, was its President for a number of years before his 
retirement in April 1892. During the period of his connection with 
the Society he took very great interest in its welfare and contributed 
by his services to its prosperity. In his death the cause of Oriental 
scholarship has lost one of its best friends and supporters." 


At this Meeting the President also referred to the death of 
Mr. Ganpatrao Krishnaji Tiwarekar, the late Librarian of the 
Society, and moved the following proposition :— 


“ That the Society heard with regret the sad news of the death of 
Mr. Ganpatrao Krishnaji Tiwarekar and places on record its sense 
.of high appreciation of his services as its Librarian and Asst. Secre- 
tary for a period extending over 86 years." 


CAMPBELL MEMORIAL MEDAL PRESENTATION. 


A special general meeting of the Society was held on November 
15 for the presentation of the Campbell Memorial Medal for 1911 to 
Mr. Devadatta Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, M.A. 


The Hon. Sir Narayan Ganesh Chandawarkar, President of the 
Society, presided. 
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The President after a short speech presented the medal to 
Mr. Bhandarkar. Mr. R. E. Enthoven, who followed the President, 
gave a brief history of the institution of the medal and remarked 
on the special fitness of Mr. Bhandarkar for the award.as he 
(Mr. Bhandarkar) had pursued thelines which Sir James Campbell 
had indicated and had brought fresh evidence to prove what Sir 
James had foreshadowed. (Report of the speeches will be found in 
No. LXVI of the Journal of the Society.) 


The proceedings terminated, Mr. Bhandarkar having acknowledged 
the gift in a suitable speech. 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


The following papers were contributed to the Society's Journal 
during the year :— 


Foreign Influence in the Civilization of Ancient India. 9oo B. C., 
400 A. D. By H. G. Rawlinson, M.A. 


Seed Structure and Germination of Vateria indica, L. By H. M. 
Chibber, M.A. 


Ramayana and Temples. By A. Govindáchárya Swamin, C.E., 
M.R.A.S., M.R.S.A., M.M.S. 


LIBRARY. 


The issues of books during the year under review were 44,793 
Volumes ; 30,735 of new works including periodicals and 14,058 of 
old books, The daily average excluding Sundays and holidays was 
150. The number in the previous year was 44,092. 


A detailed statement of monthly issues is subjoined. 


MONTHLY ISSUES. 
New Books. Old Books. 


January T T ५:3 e.. 2,540 1,263 
February ove ove vee wee 2,820 1,365 
March ... m sos et woe 3,081 1,080 
April... As i ee tee LTO 1,119 
May  .. e. + fee - 2,668 1,282 
June  ... m axe toe ove 2,548 1,070 
July ses vee s wee - 3,054 1, 297 
August ... oes wae aes ES 2,723 1,363 
September  ... ace eee eee 2,154 1,055 
October eels: gises ss € 2,462 1,060 
November sas E sis RA 2,076 968 
December - "E tee wee 1,499 1,187 


— 


39,735 14,058 
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The issue of each class of books is noted below :— 


Subject. Volumes 
Fiction ... eee ra S 5 m we 18,518 
Biography $e» wee see T se € 1,693 
Miscellaneous ... m - eo i - 1,567 
Travel, Topography, &c. ... 5: sai - 1,156 
History - see só ane «०० soe 992 
Politics, Sociology & Economics ... m toe 925 
Oriental Literature ... T" is: € «०० 870 
Philosophy eee eos eee toe soe e 503 
Poetry and Drama  ... ... vee ove ove 459 
Reviews, Magazines, Transactions of the Learn- 
ed Societies (in bound Vols.)  ... ove i 385 
Religion es ses as wae s.a 365 
Archæology, Folklore, Anthropology, &c. नग्न 344 
Science, Natural History, Geology, &c. ... tae 246 
Foreign Literature ... “se ase eae - 234 
Literary History, Criticism, &c. ... sis - 210 
Public Records iss ८३ on - tee 177 
Grammars, Dictionaries, &c. ३२३ vee aes 176 
Art, Architecture, Music &c., ove toe ट्ट 172 
Naval and Military ... see eee toe T 157 
Classics ... T eee ; . 118 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy .. 112 
Medicine * २६७ - ase ४2२ ब्र 112 
Logic aud works relating to Education ... नग्न 104 
Botany, Agriculture, &c, ... iss - ves 82 
Law - - T e.. as zr T 79 
Periodicals in loose Numbers pee - e) 15,161 


Total .. 44,793 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


The total number of volumes added to the Library during 
the year was 1,308, of which 1,125 were purchased and 283 were 
presented. 


Presents of books were as usual received from the Secretary 
of State tor India, the Government of India, the Bombay 
Government and other local Governments ; and also from the 
Trustees of the Parsee Panchayat Funds and individual authors 
and donors. 
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cli 


The number of volumes acquired by purchase and presentation is 


shown ia the following table :— 


, Volumes 
Subject. purchased. 
Religion and Theology € ses - 29 
Philosophy wes n ics vee coe 41 
Logic „e TES ig ove m soe 17 
Classics and Translations ... — ... aes I$ 
Philology and Literary History  ... 20 
History and Chronology T eee ws 48 
Politics, Political Economy ... eee woe 100 
Law m eee se. z ees 2 
Public Records ... T E eve iss 
Biography ove - र ove m 94 
Archzology, Antiquities, &c EM 7 20 
Voyages, Travels, Topography ... ves 52 
Poetry and Drama  ... E e 27 
Fiction ... wee one - s s 33० 
Miscellaneous ... m EM eee 78 
Foreign Literature ... m abs 20 
Astronomy m ove ees eos ° 3 
Art, Architecture, Music, &c. E 28 
Naval and Military... ove aa sae 20 
Natural History, Geology, &c. ove ote 22 
Botany and Agriculture ass ae 3 
Physiology, Medicine m . 16 
Annals, Serials, Transactions of the Learned 
Societies z eee ses aes toe 56 
Dictionaries, Grammars and Reference 
Works ose EA ess E y 63 
Oriental Literature... p ase TR 48 


Volumes 
presented. 


13 


15 
27 


The papers, periodicals, journals and transactions of Learned 
Societies subscribed for and presented to the Society during 1912 


were :-- 


English Newspapers— 


Daily eee ७-७ ooo eos ove 

Weekly - नग्न बज . 
English Magazines and Reviews— 

Monthly sae ove - M 

Querterly eos e.. eve - 
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English Almanacs ánd Directories— 
Year Books, Annals, &c. — .. ae wwe 17 


Supplements to English Papers— 


Illustrated and others Sas ss we IO 
Foreign Literary and Scientific Periodicals ... .. I0 
American Literary and Scientific Periodicals... e 13 
Indian Newspapers and Government Gazette e 22 
Indian and Asiatic Journals and Reviews, &c. — .. 33 


A meeting of the Society as required by Article XX ofthe Rules 
was held in December for the revision of the list of Newspapers, 
Magazines, &c., taken by the Society. 


At this meeting it was resolved to subscribe to the following from 
the beginning of 1913 :— 


(1) Scribner's Magazine. 

(2) Munsey's Magazine. 

(3) Les Annals (Paris). 

(4) Philosophical Magazine and Journal of 
Science. 

(5) Indian Review. 

(6) Everyman. 


At a meeting of the Committee of Management held in September 
last the proposal of Prof. P. A. Wadia suggesting the printing of 
an up-to-date Catalogue of the Library was agreed to and a 
Sub-Committee was appointed to consider the question. 


This Sub-Committee made the following recommendations which 
were subsequently adopted :— 


(13) That a Card Catalogue according to authors’ names be 
prepared simultaneously with the general catalogue. 


(2) Thatan allotment of 1,000 be made for the rest of the 
current financial year towards the work. 


(3) That the preparation of the work be entrusted to a Sub- 
Committee consisting of Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan, Prof. 
A. L. Covernton, Mr. H. R. H. Wilkinson, Prof. P. A. Wadia, 
Mr. Faiz B. Tyabji and the Honorary Secretary. 


In conformity with this resolution collection of letters of the 
alphabets of the Author's part of thecatalogue was commenced and 
has now been brought up to the end of 1911. 
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Mr. Gothoskar, the Asst. Librarian, who was deputed to examine 
and remark books in the Library, has nearly completed the work. 
He has compiled a list of missing books which requires to be 
checked before submission to the Committee of Management ; and 
has pasted press number tickets on the backs of books all over 
the Library. The Geographical section only now remains to be 
examined and lists of Magazines, Newspaper Files and Public 
Records have to be drawn up. 


COIN CABINET. 


The number of Coins added tothe Society’s Cabinet during the 
year was 25. Ofthese 1 was Gold, 13 Silver, 5 Copper and 6 were 
of mixed metal. Ofthe total, 2 Silver Gadhaiya coins were pre- 
sented by Thakore of Piploda through the Malwa Agency, 4 Copper 
were received from Messrs. Uddhavdas  Radhakrishna & Co., 
Shikarpur, and the rest were acquired from different Governments 
under the Treasure Trove Act. 


The coins are of the following description :— 


South Indian. Gold. 


(1) A punchmarked coin with four areas on the obverse, one of 


which contains the letters श्री जगदेव. The reverse is blank, Thedate 
of the coin is about the 1201 Century. 


Mougal Emperors of Delhi. Silver. - 


(1) Shah Jehan. 
Mint Patna. 


(1) Aurangzeb. A.H. 1113. 
Mint Ajmer. 


(1) Do. A. H. 1094. 
Mint Surat. 
(1) Do. R. Y. 39. 


Mint Katak. 
(1) Shah Alam. A. H. 1224. 
Mint Benares. 
(1) Muhammad Shah. A. H. 1155. 
Mint Shahjanabad. 


(1) Furrukshiar. A. H. (II) 31. 
Mint Etawa. 
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Persian. Silver. 


(1) Nadirshah of Persia. A. H. 1157. 
Mint Mashad. 


Gujerat Sultanate. Copper. 


(1) Ahmedshah. 


Patkan Kings of Delhi, Mixed Metal. 
(2) Ghyasuddin Taghlak. A. H. 722. 
(1) Do. do. A. H. 723. 
(2) Do. do. A. H. 724. 
(1) Kutubuddin Mubarak. A. H. 719. 


Native States. Silver. 


(7) Rupee issued by some Native State in the name of some 
Mougal Emperor. 


(1) Baroda State rupee probably of Szyajirao I. 
(1) Do. half rupee do. do. 


Gadhaiya Coins. Silver. 
(2) Presented by the Thakore of Piploda. 


Shikarpur. Copper. 


(4) Copper coins with impression of the name of Diwan Saheb 
Jethmal, Governcr of Shikarpur (Sind). Presented by 
Uddhavdas Radhakrishna & Co, 


The Society examined and submitted reports on 976 coins. 
They were examined for the Society by Mr. Framji J. Thana- 
wala, 112 of these were received from the Collector of Poona, 
642 from the Collector of Broach and 222 from the Mamlatdar 
of Borsad, Surat District. 112 of these were Mougal, 222 of the 
Gujerath Sultanate, 641 of the Baroda State and 1 of the East 
India Company. 10 Gold from the Collector of Bijapur, 76 Gold 
from the Collector of Ratnagiri, 37 Gold from the Collector of 
Ahmednagar, 3 Gold and 417 Silver from the Collector of East 
Khandesh, 87 Silver from the Collector of Satara and 275 Silver from 
the Mamlatdar of Sangamner are under examination and will be 
disposed of in the usual way. Fifty Coppercoins from the Collector of 
Kaira, 10 from the Bombay Secretariat and 35 from the Mamlatdar 
of Halol, Panch Mahal District, were found after examination of no 
historical or numismatic importance and therefore returned. 
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The selected coins have been distributed and the balance after 
distribution has been forwarded to the Mint Master for sale as shown 
below :— 


Institution. Silver. Copper. Total. 

The Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India E es ia 20 4 24 
The Indian Museum, Calcutta... 9 I 10 
Madras Museum soe "m 7 I 8 
The Provincial Museum, Lucknow 7 I 8 
The Lahore Museum... m wie 6 J 7 
The Nagpore Museum ies Se 6 I 7 
The Public Library, Shillong 5 I 6 
The Archzological Museum, Poona 5 1 6 
The Peshawar Museum  ... ET 5 I 6 
The Quetta Museum... Be e. 5 I 6 
The Ajmer Museum ... os ose 3 I 4 
The Kangoon Museum 555 eee 3 I 4 
Asiatic Society, Bengal... ove 3 I 4 
Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 3 1 4 
The British Museum ose ee 3 I 4 
For sale at the Mint... ...  .« 664 204 868 
Total 754 222 976 

JOURNAL. 


No. 66, the fourth number of Vol. XXIII is inthe press. In 
addition to an abstract of the proceedings of the Society and the list 
of presents it will contain the following papers :— 


(1) An Iranian Precursor of Dante and an Irish Precursor of 
Dante. By Shums-ul-ulama Dr. J. J. Modi, B.A. 


(2) Foreign Influence in the Civilization of Ancient India, 
goo B. C.—400 A. D. By Prof. H. G. Rawlinson, M.A. 


(3) Seed Structure and Germination of Veteria indica, L. By 
H. M. Chibber, M.A. 


(4) R&m$&yana and Temples. By A. Govindacharya Swamin, 
C.E., M.R. A.S., M.R. S.A, M.M.S. 
ACCOUNTS. 


A statement detailing the items of receipts and disbursements 
accompanies the report. The total amount of subscription received 
during the year including arrears was Rs. 14,481. Subscriptions in 
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the preceding year amounted to Rs. 14,302-11-0. There was 
besides a sum of Rs. 1,500 received on account of life subscriptions 
from three Resident Members, which has been invested in Govern- 
ment Securities as required by the Rules. 


The Chairman moved and Mr. H. R. H. Wilkinson seconded that 
the report for 1912 be adopted and the resolution was carried, 


The Honorary Secretary read & letter from Sir Narayan Ganesh 
Chandavarkar, tendering his resignation of the office of the President 
of the Society, 


Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan then proposed the following resolution :— 


“ The members of the Society accept with regret the resigna- 
tion of Sir Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkar, their President 
since 1907, and desise to place on record their apprecia- 
tion of his assiduous and zealous efforts to promote the 
prosperity of the Society and for the assistance he has 
always rendered to the Committee of Management in 
respect of all subjects coming before them. Though the 
Society is sorry to lose the valuable services of Sir Narayan, 
it heartily congratulates him on the high position of trust 
and honour, H. H. the Maharaja Holkar has been pleased 
to confer upon him and wishes him every success in the 
new sphere of activity. The Society feels sure that though 
absent from Bombay Sir Narayan will continue to take 
interest in the affairs of the Society as he has done since 
he joined it as a member." 


In support of the resolution Dr. Mackichan said that they all felt 
that Bombay was the poorer by the departure of Sir Narayan to 
other spheres of work as he was one of its most eminent and beloved 
citizens. Many societies were at that time placing on record their 
appreciation of the services he had rendered to them. His life was 
so varied in activities that it brought him in contact with societies of 
various descriptions. But their Society had a special reason to be 
grateful to him as he had served it with conspicuous zeal and ability 
and done his best to promote its interests. By his culture and cha- 
racter and intelligence he was pre-eminently fitted to promote the 
interests and work of the Society. He was a distinguished scholar 
and brought to bear on his work intelligence which was possessed 
by only a few. He wasadmired not only for his scholastic attain- 
ments but also for his personal qualities and his strong personality 
influenced for good the lives of other people with whom he came into 
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contact. He (Dr. Mackichan) thought that Bombay's loss was 
Indore's gain and he was sure that by reason of his high position 
Sir Narayan would make his character and influence felt through- 
out Central India. 

The resolution, having been seconded by Mr. V. P. Vaidya, was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. James MacDonald then proposed that the Hon. Mr. Justice 
J. J. Heaton, I.C.S., be elected President in place of Sir Narayan 
Ganesh Chandavarkar, Kt. 

Rao Bahadur G. N. Nadkarni seconded the proposition and it 
was carried unanimously. 

The Honorary Secretary then proposed that the following gentle- 
men form the Committee of Management and Auditors for 1913 :— 


President, 
The Hon. Mr. Justice J. J. Heaton, I.C.S. 


Vice-Presidents. 


James MacDonald, Esq. Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan. 
Shums-ul-ulama Dr. J. J. Modi. Rev. Dr. R. Scott. 
Members. 

Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, Kt. The Hon. Dr. D. A. DeMonte, 
J. E. Aspinwall, Esq. Prof. S. M. Isfahani. 
Rao Bahadur G. N. Nadkarni. Lt.-Col. K.R. Kirtikar, I.M.S. 
Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar. ( Retired.) 
V. P. Vaidya, Esq. Prof. A. L. Covernton. 
The Hon. Mr. Fazulbhoy C. Prof. P. A. Wadia. 

Ibrahim. E. L. Sale, Esq., I.C.S. 
H. R. 11. Wilkinson, Esq. Rev. R. M. Gray. 


Honorary Secretary. 
M. M. S. Gubbay, Esq., I.C.S. 


Honorary Auditors. 


Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare. 
K. MclIver, Esq. 
After the Annual Meeting an Ordinary Meeting of the Society was 


held when Mr. G. K. Nariman delivered his address on ‘‘ Sanskrit 
Buddhism." 
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'The audience highly appreciated the discourse and after a few 
remarks on the subject by Shums-ul-ulama J.J. Modi, Mr. V. P. 
Vaidya moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Nariman, which was carried 
with applause. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 18th Septem- 
ber 1913. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice J. J. Heaton, I.C.S., President, in the Chair. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Mr. Rustomji Nusarvanji Munshi then read his paper '' an inquiry 
as to how a bell in the Portuguese Church at Borivli came to be trans- 
ferred to a Hindu Temple at Nasik.” 


Mr. V. R. Karandikar having made a few remarks on the paper, 
Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Munshi for 
the interesting paper he had read, which was unanimously passed. 


A general meeting of the Society was held on Monday, the 24th 
November 1913. 


Rev. Dr. R. Scott, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the Chair. 
Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The proposals for new additions to the list of Newspapers and 
Magazines were considered and it was resolved that ''the British 
Review " and ‘‘ the Hindustan Review” be subscribed for from the 
beginning of 1914. It was also resolved that the ‘‘ Oriental Review " 
be discontinued from the same date. 


Prof. S. H. Hodivala then read his paper on “Jadi Rana and the 
Kissah-i-Sanjan." 


Shums-ul-ulma Dr. J. J. Modi after some observations proposed a 
hearty vote of thanks to Prof. Hodivala for the interesting paper he 
had read and expressed a hope that the Professor would again appear 
with further papers on such interesting subjects. 


The proposal being seconded was unanimously carried. 


The Chairman having made a few remarks the proceedings closed. 


List of Presents to the Library. 


Title of Books. Donors. 
Acts of the Governor General in Council, 1912. 
Government of India. 
ADMINISTRATION Report, Ajmer-Merwara, for 1911-12. 
Government of India. 
Report, Assam, for 1911-12. 
Bengal Government. 
Report, Baluchistan Agency, for 1911-12. 
$ Government of India. 
Report, Bengal, for 1911-12. 
Goyernment of Bengal. 
—— — — Report, Bihar and Orissa, for 1911-12. 
Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
7—————————— Report, Bombay Presidency, for 7911-12. 
Bombay Government. 
Report, Burma, for 1911-12. 
Government of Burma. 
Report, Madras, for 1911-12. 
Madras Government. 
Report, N. W. Frontier Frovinces, for 1911-12, 
Government, N. W. F. Provinces. 
Report, Punjab and its Dependencies, for 1911-12. 


Punjab Government. 
Report, United Provinces, for 1911-12. 
U. P. Government. 
AGRICULTURAL Department, Bombay Presidency, Report for 1911-12. 
Bombay Government. 
Research Institute, Pusa, Report. 


Government of India. 
AGRICULTURE in India, Progress Report for 1911-12. 


Government of India. 
AMERICAN Historical Association, Report for 1910. 


The Association. 
Museum of Natural History, Memoirs, Vol. XII, Part 1I. 


The Museum. 
Antiquity of the Jranian Calendar and of the Era of Zoroaster. By 
M. N. Kuka. 


The Author. 
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ttle of Books. Donors. 
ARABIAN and Persian Manuscripts in the Oriental Public Library, 
Bankipore, Catalogue, Vol. III. 
Bengal Government. 
ARCHEOLOGICAL Department, Mysore, Report for 1911-12. 
Mysore Government. 
Department, Southern Circle, Report for 1912-13. 
Madras Government. 
Survey, Burma, Report 1911-12 and 1912-13. 
Government of Burma. 
Survey, Eastern Circle, Report for 1911-12. 
Bengal Government. 
- Survey, Frontier Circle, Report for 1912-13. 
N. W. F. Government. 
Survey, Western Circle, Report for 1911-12. 
Bombay Government. 
ARCHAOLOGISCHE Reise im Euphrat-und Tigris-Gebiet. 
Dietrich Reimer. 
AREA and Yield of certain Principal Crops in India, 1898-99 to 1912-13. 
Government of India. 


AsEFUL Lughat : Persian-Urdu Dictionary. 
Nawab Aziz Jang Bahadur. 
BABYLONIKN Boundary Stones and Memorial Tablets in the British 
Museum. 
- Trustees, British Museum. 
Bene-Israel of Bombay. By R. Reuben. 
The Author. 
BENGAL Code, Vol. I. 
Bengal Government. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL notices of military officers, &c., in Inscriptions on 
Tombs and Monuments in the Punjab, N. W. 
F. Province, Kashmir and Afghanistan, 
Punjab Government, 
BOARD of Scientific Advice for India, Report for 1911-12. 
Government of India. 
Bompay Chamber of Commerce, Report for 1912. 
The Chamber. 
City Improvement Trust Administration Report for 1912-13. 
The Trustees. 
City Improvement Trust Lectures. By G. O. Dunn, ए९व., and 
J. P. Orr; Esq., I. C. S. J. P. Orr, Esq. 
— —— Millowners’ Association Report for 1912. 


The Association. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 
BomBAy Municipal Government—Rise and Growth. By D. E. Wacha. 
The Author. 


Port Trust Administration Report for 1912-13. 
The Trustees. 


Provincial Co-operative Conference, September 1913, Pro- 
ceedings. 


Bombay Government. 

Brier History of Antarctic Exploration. 
American Museum of Natural History. 
BRITISH Association for the Advancement of Science, Report for 

1912. 
The Association. 
ULLETIN dela Commission Archeologique de 1. Indochine Anne 1910. 
French Government. 
International De L' Academie des Sciences, No. 1-6; 1912. 
Academie des Sciences. 
CANTERBURY Tales, Part IX. 


Chaucer Society. 
Caucasus and its Significance to Russia. By Major 0. R. Von 
Bischoff, Trans. P. Mosa. 

Government of India. 
Census of India, 1911. Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 
—————————— Assam, 2 Parts. 
Baluchistan. 
Bengal, 2 Parts. 
Bihar and Orissa, Part III. 
Bombay, 2 Parts. 
Bombay Presidency, 1872. 3 Parts. 
Central India Agency. 
Central Provinces and Berar, 2 Parts. 
Kashmir, 2 Parts. 
N. W. Frontier Province. 
Punjab, 2 Parts. 
Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara, 2 Parts. 
Travancore, 2 Parts. 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 2 Parts. 
Census of Mysore, 1911, Brief Summary. 


Mysore Government. 
CHEMICAL Analysers to the Government of Bombay, Reports for 1912. 


Bombay Government. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 
CHEMICAL ANALYSER to the Government of the Punjab, Report 
for 1912. 
Punjab Government. 
CHENAB, Jhelum and Chunian Colonies, Report for 1911-12, 
Punjab Government. 
CuiNEse Pottery on the Philippines. By Fay-Coopercole, 
Smithsonian Institute. 
Civit Hospitals and Dispensaries, Bombay, Report for 1912. 
Bombay Government. 
Civit Justice, Punjab, Administration Report for 1912. 
Punjab Government. 
Corp Weather Storms of Northern India, Part I (Memoirs of Indian 
Meteorological Department). 
Government of India. 
Conquest of New Spain, Vol. IV (Hakluyt Society). 
Government of India. 
Co-oPERATIVE Credit Societies, Bombay and Sind, Report. 
Bombay Government, 
-—————— Societies, Punjab. Report for 1912-13. 
Punjab Government. 
CORRESPONDENCE relating to the Sitarpur Murder Case. 
The Secretary of State for India. 
with the Bank of England and Messrs. Samuel 
Montague & Co. on Purchase of Silver in 1912. 
Secretary of State for India, 
County Folklore—East Riding of Yorkshire. By Mrs. Gutch. 
Folklore Society. 
CRIMINAL Justice, Punjab, Administrative Report for 1912. 
Punjab Government. 
Dacca University Committee Report. 
Bengal Government, 
Dasarupa of Dhanamjaya. 
Government of Assam. 
Dare of the Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses. By A. S. Cook. 
Connecticut Academy. 
DzLui Town Planning Committee’s Reports, Parts I, II, III. 
Secretary of State for India. 
Die Altindischen Absolutiva besonders in Rgveda Aitareya-und 
Satapatha Brahmana. By P. D. Gune. The Author. 
DINAK-U Mainyo-i-Khord, Pahlavi, Pazend and Sanskirt Texts. 
Trustees, Parsi Panchayat Funds. 
DINKARD, Part III. 
Trustees, Parsi Panchayat Funds 
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Title 7 Books. Donors. 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay Presidency, Report for 
1907-08 to 1911-12 with Supplement. 
Bombay Government. 


DisgAsEs of Rice. By E. J. Butler. 
Government of India. 


Dispensaries and Charitable Institutions of the Punjab, State- 
ments for 1912. 
Punjab Government. 
-—— — — — — Jails, Hospitals in the Central India Agency, Report 
of Working for 1912-13. 
Government of India. 
District Boards, Punjab, Report for 1912-13. 
Punjab Government. 
DuTch War, the First, Vol. V. 
Navy Records Society. 
DYNASTIES of Kali Age. By F. E. Pargiter. 
Government of India. 
EARLY man in South America. A. Hrdlicka. 
Smithsonian Institute, 
East India and Persia. Fryer. Vol. II (Hakluyt Society.) 
Government of India. 
EDUCATION and Progress in the Punjab, Report for the Quinquen- 
nium ending 1911-12. 
Punjab Government. 
EDUCATIONAL Report, Madras, for 1912-13. 
Madras Government. 
ENGINEERS' Architects’ and Surveyors’ compendium for 1913. 
J. E. Sears. 


ENGLISH Factories in India, 1642-45. 
The Secretary of State for India 


Moral Plays. 
Connecticut Academy 


Register of Godstow in Oxfordshire, Part III. 
Early English Text Society. 


EeiGRAPHY in Southern Circle, Report for 1912-13. 
Madras Government, 


Estates under the Court of Wards, Punjab, Report for 1911-12. 
Puujab Government. 


Excise Administration in the Punjab, Report for 1912-13. 
Punjab Government, 
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Title of Books. Donors. 
Excise Department, Bombay Presidency, Report for 1911-12. 
Bombay Government. 
Factory Act in the Punjab, Report of working for 1512. 
Punjab Government. 
Factory Report, Bombay Presidency, for 1912. 
Bombay Government. 
Finance and Revenue accounts of the Government of India, for 
1911-12. 
Government of India. 
FINANCIAL Statement, Revised, of the Bombay Government, for 
1912-13 and 3913-14. 
Bombay Government. 
Forest Administration in British India, Annual Return of Statistics 
for 1911-12. 
Government of India, 
Administration, Punjab, Report for 1911-12. 
Punjab Government. 
Administration, Madras, Report for 1911-12. 
Madras Government. 
Forest Circles, Bombay Presidency, Report for 1911-12. 
Bombay Government. 
GAZETTED Officers in the Civil Department, Bombay Presidency, 
History of Services up to July 1913. 
Bombay Government. 
GAZETTEER, District, Bombay Presidency, Vols. B of Ahmednagar, 
Ahmedabad, Ratnagiri and Savantwadi, Kolaba and 
Janjira, Dharwar and Savnur, and Kanara. 
- Bombay Government, 
District, Burma—Pakokku District, Vol. A; Upper 
Chindwin District, Vol. A. 


Government of Burma. 
District, Burma, Vols. B of—Thayetmyo, Katha ; Ruby- 
mines; Shwebo; Kyaukse ; Mandalay ; Sagoing ; 
Myingyan ; Toungoo ; Prome ; Ahmerst ; Mergui; 
Pakokku ; Pegu; Tavoy; Yamethin ; Hill Dis- 
trict of Arakan ; Tharrawaddy ; Sandoway ; Kyank- 
pyu; Bassein; Myaungmya ; Henzada ; Ma-Ubin ; 
Pyapon; Mogwe;  Myitkyina; Hanthavaddy ; 
Insein ; Thaton ; Salween ; Meiktila ; Lower Chind- 
win ; Upper Chindwin ; Minbu and Bhamo. 
Government of Burma. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 
GAZETTEER, District, Central Provinces—Mandla District, Vol. A. 
and Vol. B. 


C. P. Government. 
District, Eastern Bengal, Vol. B. of Dacca and 
Dinajpur. 
Bengal Government. 
—-—— — ~~~ District, Punjab, Vols. B. of— Hissar and Loharu 
State ; Gujrat ; Jhang ; Karnal ; Kangra ; Jallunder 
and Kapurthala State ; Lahore ; Simla ; Muzaffar- 
garh; Rohtak and Dujava State ; Shahpur ; D. G. 
Khan ; Gurgaon and Patandi State; Mandi and 
Suket States ; Gurdaspur ; Sialkot ; Rawalpindi ; 
Phulkian States;  Bhawulpur State; Attock; 
Ambala and Kalsia State. 
Punjab Government. 
GLossARY of Botanic Terms. By R. L. Heinig. 
Government of India. 
Governors and Judges of Egypt. By El-Kindi. 
Trustees, Gibb Memorial. 
GniHAsTHA Dharma. By Shitala Prasad Brahmachari. 
The Author, 
HaNpBook of Ássyriology. F. C. Norton. 
Prof. A. H. Sayce. 
HiNpi Books in the British Museum Library, Supplementary 
Catologue. 
Trustees of the Muse'im. 
and Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, Report of the 
Superintendent for 1911-12. 


Punjab Government. 
History of Khokand. By S. K. Singh 
Government of India. 
ofthe Marathas. Grant Duff. 
Government of India. 
— of Orissa, 1803-1828, a sketch. By G. Toynbee. 
Government of India. 
Home Accounts of the Government of India with the Explanatory 
Memorandum. 
Secretary of State for India. 
Hymns to the Goddess, Transl. from Sanskrit. By A. & E. Avelon. 
The Authors. 
Income and Expenditure, Return of British India, for 1901-02 to 
1911-12. Secretary of State for India. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 
INCOME Tax Administration, Punjab, Report for 1912-13. 
Punjab Government. 
Tax Statistical Returns, Bombay Presidency, for 1911-12. 
Bombay Government. 
INCUMBERED Estates in Sind, Report for 1910-11 and 1911-12. 
Bombay Government 
INDIA Office List, 1913. 
Secretary of State for India. 


INDIAN Architecture. By E. B. Havell. 
The Author. 
Finance Commission ; Minutes of Evidence, 2 Vols. Appen- 
dix Vol. I. and Index. 
Secretary of State for India. 
Financial Statement and Budget for 1913-14. 
Secretary of State for India. 
Hemp Drugs Commission, Report and Evidence, Vol. I.— 
VII. Government of India. 
Law Cases, Digest, Vols. IV-VI. 


Government of India. 
Merchants Chamber and Bureau, Report for 1912, 
The Chamber. 


Military Expenditure. By D. E. Wacha. 
The Author. 
INSCRIPTIONS in Upper Burmah. Collected by King Bodawpaya. 
Government of Burma. 
INSTITUTES of Hindu Law or Ordinances of Manu. By Sir W. Jones. 
Government of India. 
IRRIGATION Works, Bombay Presidency, Administration Report for 
1911-12, Bombay Government, 
Jaw Administration, Assam, Report for 1912. 
Bengal Government. 
—— Administration, Eastern Bengal and Assam, for 1911. 
Government of Bengal. 
—— Administration, Punjab, Report for 1912. 
Punjab Government. 
—— Department, Bombay Presidency, Administration Report for 
1912. 
Bombay Government. 
JaaATosTi Dharma Sambandhi Bhashano ane Waejo, Part V. By 
A. J. J. Modi. 
Trustees, Parsi Panchayat Funds. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 
Joint Stock Companies, Punjab, Report for 1912-13. 
f Punjab Government. 
KAIUOLANI: A Princess of Hawaii. By J. W. Adams. 
The Author. 
KARNATAKA Sabdanusaśana. Edited by B. L. Rice. 
Government of India. 
Kitas Al-Ansab of Al-Sam'Áni. 
Trustees, Gibb Memorial, 
LanD Revenue Administration, Punjab ; Report for 1911-12. 
Punjab Government. 
Le Brésil Meridional (Etude Economique) By C. M. Delgade de 
Carvalo. 
; Bombay Government. 
LITERARY Relations of the First Epistle of Peter. By O. D. Foster. 
Connecticut Academy. 
Locat Boards, Bombay Presidency, Administration Report for 
1911-12. 
Bombay Government. 
Lucknow Provincial Museum, Report, of Working for 1912-13. 
U. P. Government. 
Lunatic Asylums, Bombay, Report for 1912. 
Bombay Government. 


Asylums, Punjab, Report for 1912. 
Punjab Government. 
MADHYAMAKAVATARA, Candrakirti. 
l Academie Imperiale des Sciences. 
Maritime Trade of Sind, Report for 1912-13. 
Bombay Government. 
MErEoRoLoGicAL Department, Administration Report for 1912-13. 
Government of India. 
Department Indian, Memoirs, Vol. XXII. 
Government of India. 


Mexican Linguistics. By T. S. Denison. 
The Author. 
Miss in India, Chief Inspector's Report for 1912. 
‘ Government of India. 
Mission of Sir James Brooke to Stam in 1880. 
Government of Siam. 
MORAL and Material Progress of India, Statement for 1911-12 and 
|: nine preceding years. 
Secretary of State for India. 


cIxviii PRBSENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Title of Books. Donors. 
Municipal Taxation and Expenditure, Bombay Presidency Reports. 
Bombay Government. 
MUNICIPALITIES in the Punjab, Report for 1911-12 and 1912-13. 
Punjab Government, 


Museums Conference held in Madras, Report. 
Madras Government. 
MusiQquE Japonaise. By A. Westharp. 
The Author. 
NATIONAL museum, United States, Progress Report for 1911-12. 
Smithsonian Jnstitute. 
Natives of Kharga Oasis, Egypt. By Dr. A. Hrdlicka. 
Smithsonian Institute, 
Navar Tracts of Sir William Monson, Vol. 111. 
Secretary of State for India. 
NORTH American Indians of the Plains. 
American Museum of Natural History. 
Note on Steam. Ploughing (Bombay Agriculture Bulletin No. 54). 
Bombay Government, 
Notes on Grant Duff’s History of the Marathas. By B. A. Gupte. 
The Author. 
Opium Department, Bombay Presidency, Administration Report for 
1912-13. 
Bombay Government. 
OxyRHYNCHUS Papyri, Part VIII—IX. 


Egypt Exploration Fund Committee. 
PanLAvi-P&zend—English and English — Pahlavi-P&zend Glossary. 


Trustees, Parsi Panchayat Funds. 
PAHLAVI Text Series. 


The Epistles of Mánüshchihar. 
The Pahlavi Riváyat. 


Trustees, Parsi Panchayat Funus. 
PAHLAVI: Texts, Part II. 
Trustees, Parsi Panchayat Funds. 


PoLicE Administration of Assam, Report for 1912. 
Assam Government. 
Administration, Punjab, Report for 1912. 
Punjab Government. 
of the Town and Island of Bombay, Report for 1912. | 
Bombay Government, 


Report, Bombay Presidency, for 1912. 

Bombay Government. 
PoLiTiCAL Missions to Bootan. 
Government of India. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 
PREMCHAND Roychand. By D. E. Wacha. 
The Author. 
ProceepinGs, Bombay Legislative Council, for 1911 and 1912. . 
Bombay Government. 
PROVINCIAL Museum, Lucknow, Report for 1911-12. 
U. P. Government. 
Rat and River-Borne Trade of Sind, Report for 1911-12. 
Bombay Government. 
RAILWAYS in India, Administration Report for 1912. 
Government of India 
RAJPUTANA Museum, Ajmer, Report for 1911-12. 
Rajputana Agency. 
Recorps of Fort St. George, Country correspondence, Military 
Department, 1756 and 1757, 
Diary and Consultation Book, 
1681 and 1686. 
= Sunday Book, 1680-81. 
Madras Government. 
Reroxmatory School at Yeravda, Report for 1912. 
Bombay Government. 
REGISTRATION Department, Bombay Presidency, Statistics and Notes 
for 1912. 


Bombay Government. 
Returns of the Punjab for 1912. 


Punjab Government. 
RELIGION of the Iranian People. By C. P. Tiele, Part I. 
G. K. Nariman (Translator). 
of the Iranian People. By C. P. Tiele, Part I. 
Trustees, Parsi Panchayat Funds. 
Report of the Committee appointed to inquire into the System of 
State Technical Scholarships Established by the Government of 
India in 1904. 


Secretary of State for India, 
Revisep Regulations of the Indian Councils Act, 1909. , 
Secretary of State for India. 
Revision Settlement, Gurdaspur District. 
Punjab Government. 
Settlement, Third, Bhiwani, Hansi, Hissar, and Fatteha- 
bad Tahsils, Hissar District. 
Punjab Government. 
Survey Settlement, Gadag Taluka, including Mundargi 
Petha, Dharwar Collectorate. 
Bombay Government. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 
Revision Survey Settlement, Kod Taluka, Dharwar Collectorate. 
Bombay Government 
Second, Bhimthady Taluka, Poona 
Collectorate. 
Bombay Government. 
Second, Indapur Taluka, Poona Col- 
lectorate. 


Bombay Government. 

Second, Dharwar Taluka, Dharwar 
Collectorate. 

Bombay Government. 

Second, Hangal: Taluka, Dharwar 
Collectorate. 


Bombay Government. 
Second, Ranebennur Taluka, Dhar- 
war Collectorate. 
Bombay Government. 
Second, Parasgad Taluka and Mur- 
god Mahal, Belgaum Collectorate. 
Bombay Government, 
Second, Indi Taluka, Bijapur 
Collectorate. 
Bombay Government. 


ROMAUNT of the Rose. 
: Chaucer Society. 

Royal. Society of London, Year Book for 1913. 
i The Society. 
SADDHARMAPUNDARIKA. 


Academie Imperiale des Sciences. 
Sr. ANDREw’s Day Society, Bombay : Hints and Suggestions for St. 


Andrew's Day Dinner. 
The Committee. 


SALT DEPARTMENT, Bombay Presidency, Report for 1912-13. 
Bombay Government. 
Sanitary Administration of the Punjab, Report for 1912-13. 
Punjab Government. 
Commissioner to the Government of Bombay, Report of, 
for 1912. 


Bombay Government. 
. Measures, Progress.in India 
Secretary of State for India 
SANITATION, Dispansaries, Jails in Rajputana, Report for 1912 
Government of India. 
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Title of Books. Donors. 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, Government Oriental Library, Madras, 
Catalogue, Vols. XII—XVI. 
Madras Government. 
— ——- Writings of the Parsis, Part III. 
Trustees, Parsi Panchayat Funds. 
SEARCH for Sanskrit Manuscripts, First Triennial Reprt for 1906-08 
by Syam Sundar Das. 


U. P. Government. 
SEASON and Crop Report, Bombay Presidency, for 1911-12. 
Bombay Government. 
SEASON and Crop Report, Punjab, for 1912-13. 
Punjab Government. 
SHAHNAMANI VARTAO. By A, K. Vesavevala. 
Trustees, Parsi Panchayat Funds. 
SIDDHANT KAUMUDI with the Commentary, Shri Balamanorama. . 
Edited by S. Chandrashekhara Sastrigal, 3 Vols. 
Government of India. 
SiEGE of Thebes, Lydgate, Part I, Text. 
Chaucer Society. 
SiMPLES and Drugs of India. By Garcia Da Orta. 
Government of India. 
SINHALESE Iron and Steel of ancient origin. By Sir R. Hadfield. 
The Author. 
SKETCH of the portion of Nepal open to Europeans. By D. Wright. 
Government of India. 
SMALL-POX and Vaccination in British India. 
National Anti-Vaccination League 
SociAL CODE of the Parsis in Sasanian Times, Part 11. 
Trustees, Parsi Panchayat Funds. 
SOUTH INDIA Inscriptions, Vol. II. 
Madras Government. 
Stamp Departments in the Bombay Presidency, Report for 1912-13. 
Bombay Government. 
Stamp Statements of the Punjab, Note for 1912-13. 
Punjab Government. 
STATISTICAL Abstract for 1901-02 to 1910-11. 
Secretary of State for India. 
Statistics oF British INDIA for 1910-11 and preceding years— 
Part IV (a) (2)—Finance and Revenue. 
Government of India. 


cixxii PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Title of Books. Donors. 
Statistics of British India for 1911-12 and preceding years— 
Part I—Industrial. 
Part II—Commercial. 
Part III—Commercial Services. 
Part  IV—(a) Finance and Revenue. 
Part V~Area, Population and Public Health. 
Part VI—Administrative and Judicial. 
Part VII— Educational. 
Part VIII—Local Funds. 
Government of India. 
Statistics of India, Agricultural, for 1906-07 to 1910-11, Vol. 11. 
Government of India. 


STATUTES relating to India, Vol. I. 
Government of India. 


Stupigs in Ancient Persian History. By P. Kershap. 
R. K. Dadachanji. 
in the Work of Colley Cibber. By De Witt C. Croissant. 
Smithsonian Institute, 
SuccEsTIoNs for the Spiritual Life. By Prof. G. L. Raymond. 
The Author 
Survey Operations in India, Report for 1911-12. 
Government of India. 
TAJARIB Al-Umam or History of Ibn Miskawayh. 
Trustees, Gibb Memorial Fund. 
TALUKDARI Settlement Officers’ Report for 1911-12. 
Bombay Government. 


TANTRA of the great Liberation. Transl. by Avalon. 
The Author. 
TARIKH-I-Jahan-Gusha of Juwayni. 
Trustees, Gibb Memorial. 


TELEGU Books in the Library of the British Museum, Catalogue. 
Trustees, British Museum. 
TiDpE-TABLEs for the Indian Ports, for 1914. 
Government of India. 
TRADE and Navigation, Aden, Report for 1912-13. 
Bombay Government. 
Bombay Presidency, Statement for 1911-12. 
Bombay Government. 
Sind, Annual Statement for 1911-12. 
Bombay Government. 
— -—- of British India with British Possessions and Foreign Coun- 
tries, Tables. 


Secretary of State for India, 
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Title of Books. Donors. 
TRADE of India in 1912-13, Review. 
Government of India. 
— —— (External Land) of the Punjab, Report for (910-11 to 1912-13. 
Punjab Government. 
— (Internal) of the Punjab, Report for 1911-12. 
Punjab Government. 
(External Land) of Sind and British Baluchistan, Report for 
1912-13. 


Bombay Government. 
——— by Rail and River in India, Accounts for 1911-12. 
Government of India. 
Rail-Borne, Bombay Presidency, Report for 1911-12. 
Bombay Government. 
Rail and River-Borne, of Sind, Report for 1912-13. 
Bombay Government. 
Sea-Borne and Customs Administration, Bombay Presidency, 
Report for 1912-13. 


Bombay Government. 
TREASURE Trove Coins, Nag pore, Report for 1912-13. 
C. P. Government. 
TREES and Forestry. By M. C. Dickerson. 
American Museum of Natural History. 
UNIVERSITY Calendar, Bombay, for 1912-13. 
Bombay University. 
Calendar, Madras, for 1913. 
Madras University. 
UrsALA Universities Arsskrift, 1910 and 1911. 
Upsala University, 
VACCINATION in the Bombay Presidency, Notes for 1912-13. 
Bombay Government. 
in the Punjab, Notes for the year 1912-13. 
Punjab Government. 
VESTIGES of Old Madras. By H. D. Love. | 
Secretary of State for India. 
VETERINARY College, Civil Veterinary Department, Punjab, Report 
for 1912-13. 
Punjab Government. 
VICTORIA Jubilee Technical Institute, twenty-five years’ progress. By 
R. M. Chonkar. 


The Author. 
WAR of Quito, By Pedro de Cieza de Leon. 


Bombay Government. 
Wrecks and Casualties in Indian Waters, Return for 1912. 
Government of India. 
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